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THEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTES 


on, 


A    VIEW 


OF 


THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES,  MORALS,  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


THEOLOGI.S:  autem  objectum  est  ipse  Dens.  Habent  aliae  omnes  scientiae  sua 
objecta,  nobilia  certe,  et  digna  in  quibus  humana  mens  considerandis  tempus, 
otium,  et  diligentiam  adhibeat.  Haec  una  circa  Ens  entium  et  Causam 
causanun,  circa  Principium  naturae,  et  gratiae  in  natura  existentis,  naturae 
adsistentis,  et  naturam  circumsistentis,  versatur.  Dignissimum  itaque  hoo 
«»t  Objectum  et  plenum  venerandae  Majestatis,  praecellensque  reliquis. 

ARMIMU8. 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES. 


PART    SECOND. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Redemption. — Further  Benefits. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
redemption  of  the  human  race,  the  enumeration  of  the  leading 
blessings  which  flow  from  it  may  now  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  justification,  adoption,  regeneration,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  proceed  to  another  as 
distinctly  marked,  .and  as  graciously  promised,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  This  is  the  entire  sanctification,  or  the  perfected 
holiness,  of  believers ;  and  as  this  doctrine,  in  some  of  its 
respects,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  the  scriptural 
evidence  of  it  must  be  appealed  to  and  examined.  Happily 
for  us,  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  is  not  involved  in 
obscurity. 

That  a  distinction  exists  between  a  regenerate  state,  and  a 
state  of  entire  and  perfect  holiness,  will  be  generally  allowed. 
Regeneration,  we  have  seen,  is  concomitant  with  justification ; 
but  the  Apostles,  in  addressing  the  body  of  believers  in  the 
churches  to  whom  they  wrote  their  Epistles,  set  before  them, 
both  in  the  prayers  they  offer  in  their  behalf,  and  in  the 
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exhortations  they  administer,  a  still  higher  degree  of  deliver 
ance  from  sin,  as  well  as  a  higher  growth  in  Christian  virtues. 
Two  passages  only  need  be  quoted  to  prove  this  :  "  And  the 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (1  Thess.  v.  23.) 
4i  Having  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  our 
selves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.)  In  both  these 
passages  deliverance  from  sin  is  the  subject  spoken  of;  and  the 
prayer  in  one  instance,  and  the  exhortation  in  the  other,  go  to 
the  extent  of  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  of  the  flesh  or  body,  from  all  sin ;  by  which  can 
only  be  meant  our  complete  deliverance  from  all  spiritual 
pollution,  all  inward  depravation  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  that 
which,  expressing  itself  outwardly  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
senses  is  called  "  filthiness  of  the  flesh." 

The  attainableness  of  such  a  state  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  debate  among  Christians,  as  the  time  when  we  are  authorized 
to  expect  it.  For  as  it  is  an  axiom  of  Christian  doctrine,  that 
"  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord ;"  and  as  it  is 
equally  clear  that  if  we  would  "  be  found  of  him  in  peace," 
we  must  be  found  "  without  spot,  and  blameless ;"  and  that 
the  church  will  be  presented  by  Christ  to  the  Father  without 
fault ;  so  it  must  be  concluded,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
greatly  pervert  the  sense  of  these  passages,  or,  on  the  other, 
admit  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  or  some  intermediate  purify 
ing  institution,  that  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul, 
and  its  complete  renewal  in  holiness,  must  take  place  in  this 
world. 

Whilst  this  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  among 
spiritual  Christians,  it  has  been  warmly  contended  by  many, 
that  the  final  stroke,  which  destroys  our  natural  corruption,  is 
only  given  at  death ;  and  that  the  soul,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  and  not  before,  is  capable  of  that  immaculate  purity 
which  these  passages,  doubtless,  exhibit  to  our  hope. 

If  this  view  can  be  refuted,  then  it  must  follow,  unless  a 
purgatory  of  some  description  be  allowed  after  death,  that  the 
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entire  sanctification  of  believers  at  any  time  previous  to  their 
dissolution,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  these  evangelic  promises, 
is  attainable. 

To  the  opinion  in  question,  then,  there  appear  to  be  the 
following  fatal  objections  : — 

1.  That  we  nowhere  find  the  promises  of  entire  sanctifica 
tion  restricted  to  the  article  of  death,  either  expressly,  or  in 
fair  inference  from  any  passage  of  holy  Scripture. 

2.  That  we  nowhere  find  the  circumstance  of  the  soul's 
union  with  the  body  represented  as  a  necessary  obstacle  to  its 
entire  sanctification. 

The  principal  passage  which  has  been  urged  in  proof  of  this 
from  the  New  Testament,  is  that  part  of  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul,  speaking  in 
the  first  person  of  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  has  been  supposed 
to  describe  his  state  as  a  believer  in  Christ.  But,  whether  he 
speaks  of  himself,  or  describes  the  state  of  others  in  a  supposed 
case,  given  for  the  sake  of  more  vivid  representation  in  the 
first  person,  which  is  much  more  probable,  he  is  clearly  speak 
ing  of  a  person  who  had  once  sought  justification  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  who  was  then  convinced,  by  the  force  of  a 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  that 
law,  and  by  constant  failures  in  his  attempts  to  keep  it  per 
fectly,  that  he  was  in  bondage  to  his  corrupt  nature,  and  could 
only  be  delivered  from  this  thraldom  by  the  interposition 
of  another.  For,  not  to  urge  that  his  strong  expressions  of 
being  "  carnal,1'  "  sold  under  sin,'1  and  doing  always  "  the 
things  which  he  would  not,11  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
moral  state  of  believers  in  Christ  which  he  describes  in  the 
next  chapter ;  and,  especially,  that  he  there  declares  that  such 
as  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit ;"  the  seventh  chapter  itself  contains  decisive  evidence 
against  the  inference  which  the  advocates  of  the  necessary  con 
tinuance  of  sin  till  death  have  drawn  from  it.  The  Apostle 
declares  the  person  whose  case  he  describes  to  be  under  the 
law,  and  not  in  a  state  of  deliverance  by  Christ ;  and  then  he 
represents  him  not  only  as  despairing  of  self-deliverance,  and 
as  praying  for  the  interposition  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  deli- 
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yerer,  but  as  thanking  God  that  the  very  deliverance  for  which 
he  groans  is  appointed  to  be  administered  to  him  by  Jesus 
Christ :  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 
I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."" 

This  is  also  so  fully  confirmed  by  what  the  Apostle  had 
said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  he  unquestionably 
describes  the  moral  state  of  true  believers,  that  nothing  is 
more  surprising  than  that  so  perverted  a  comment  upon  the 
seventh  chapter,  as  that  to  which  we  have  adverted,  should 
have  been  adopted  or  persevered  in  :  t4  What  shall  we  say 
then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ? 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we,  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ? 
Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that, 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For 
if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death, 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  :  Knowing 
this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."  So  clearly  does 
the  Apostle  show  that  he  who  is  bound  to  the  "  body  of 
death,"  as  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  is  not  in  the  state 
of  a  believer  ;  and  that  he  who  has  a  true  faith  in  Christ  "  is 
freed  from  sin." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Divines  of  the  Calvinistic 
school  should  be  almost  uniformly  the  zealous  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  in-dwelling  sin  till  death ;  but 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  several  of  them  have  as  zealously 
denied  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  describes  the  state  of  one  who  is  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  very  properly  consider  the  case  there  spoken  of 
as  that  of  one  struggling  in  legal  bondage,  and  brought  to  that 
point  of  self-despair  and  of  conviction  of  sin  and  helplessness 
which  must  always  precede  an  entire  trust  in  the  merits  of 
Christ's  death,  and  the  power  of  his  salvation. 

3.  The  doctrine  before  us  is  disproved  by  those  passages 
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of  Scripture  which  connect  our  entire  sanctification  with  sub 
sequent  habits  and  acts,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of 
believers  before  death.  So  in  the  quotation  from  Romans  vi. 
just  given  :  "  Knowing  this,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin."  So  the 
exhortation  in  2  Corinthians  vii.  1,  also  given  above,  refers  to 
the  present  life,  and  not  to  the  future  hour  of  our  dissolution  ; 
and  in  1  Thessalonians  v.  23^  the  Apostle  first  prays  for  the 
entire  sanctification  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  then  for  their 
preservation  in  that  hallowed  state,  "  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'" 

4.  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require 
us  to  bring  forth  those  graces  and  virtues  which  are  usually 
called  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  That  these  are  to  be  pro 
duced  daring  our  life,  and  to  be  displayed  in  our  spirit  and 
conduct,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  we  may  then  ask,  whether 
they  are  required  of  us  in  perfection  and  maturity.  If  so,  in 
this  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection,  they  necessarily  suppose 
the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and 
antagonist  evils.  Meekness  in  its  perfection  supposes  the 
extinction  of  all  sinful  anger ;  perfect  love  to  God  supposes 
that  no  affection  remains  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  of  every  other 
perfect  internal  virtue.  The  inquiry,  then,  is  reduced  to  this, 
whether  these  graces,  in  such  perfection  as  to  exclude  the 
opposite  corruptions  of  the  heart,  are  of  possible  attainment. 
If  they  are  not,  then  we  cannot  love  God  with  our  whole 
hearts ;  then  we  must  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry ;  and  how, 
in  that  case,  are  we  to  interpret  that  perfectness  in  these  graces 
which  God  hath  required  of  us,  and  promised  to  us  in  the 
Gospel  ?  For  if  the  perfection  meant  (and  let  it  be  observed 
that  this  is  a  scriptural  term,  and  must  mean  something)  be  so 
comparative  as  that  we  may  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry,  and 
may  sometimes  divide  our  hearts  between  God  and  the  crea 
ture,  we  may  apply  the  same  comparative  sense  of  the  term  to 
good  words  and  to  good  works,  as  well  as  to  good  affections. 
Thus,  when  the  Apostle  prays  for  the  Hebrews,  "  Now  the 
God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
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of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,*"  we  must  understand  this  perfection  of 
evangelical  good  works,  so  that  it  shall  sometimes  give  place 
to  opposite  evil  works,  just  as  good  affections  must  necessarily 
sometimes  give  place  to  the  opposite  bad  affections.  This 
view  can  scarcely  be  soberly  entertained  by  any  enlightened 
Christian  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  the 
standard  of  our  attainable  Christian  perfection,  as  to  the  affec 
tions,  is  a  love  of  God  so  perfect,  as  to  "  rule  the  heart"  and 
exclude  all  rivalry,  and  a  meekness  so  perfect  as  to  cast  out  all 
sinful  anger  and  prevent  its  return  ;  and  that  as  to  good  works, 
the  rule  is,  that  we  shall  be  so  "  perfect  in  every  good  work," 
as  to  "do  the  will  of  God"  habitually,  fully,  and  constantly. 
If  we  fix  the  standard  lower,  we  let  in  a  license  totally  incon 
sistent  with  that  Christian  purity  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
attainable,  and  we  make  every  man  himself  his  own  interpreter 
of  that  comparative  perfection  which  is  often  contended  for  as 
that  only  which  is  attainable. 

Some,  it  is  true,  admit  the  extent  of  the  promises  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  stated  them  ;  but  they 
contend,  that  this  is  the  mark  at  which  we  are  to  aim,  the 
standard  towards  which  we  are  to  aspire,  though  neither  is 
attainable  fully  till  death.  But  this  view  cannot  be  true  as 
applied  to  sanctification,  or  deliverance  from  all  inward  and 
outward  sin.  That  the  degree  of  every  virtue  implanted  by 
grace  is  not  limited,  but  advances  and  grows  in  the  living 
Christian  throughout  life,  may  be  granted ;  and  through 
eternity  also  :  But  to  say  that  these  virtues  are  not  attainable, 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  degree  which  stall 
destroy  all  opposite  vice,  is  to  say,  that  God,  under  the 
Gospel,  requires  us  to  be  what  we  cannot  be,  either  through 
want  of  efficacy  in  his  grace,  or  from  some  defect  in  its  admi 
nistration  ;  neither  of  which  has  any  countenance  from  Scrip 
ture,  nor  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  terms  in  which  the 
promises  and  exhortations  of  the  Gospel  are  expressed.  It  is 
also  contradicted  by  our  own  consciousness,  which  charges  our 
criminal  neglects  and  failures  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  the 
grace  of  God,  as  though  it  were  insufficient.  Either  the  con- 
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sciences  of  good  men  have  in  all  ages  been  delusive  and  over 
scrupulous,  or  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary,  though  occasional, 
dominion  of  sin  over  us  is  false. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  necessary  indwelling  of  sin  in  the 
soul  till  death,  involves  other  anti-scriptural  consequences.  It 
supposes  that  the  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh ;  and  thus  har 
monizes  with  the  pagan  philosophy,  which  attributed  all  evil 
to  matter.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
that  the  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  soul ;  and  it  makes  it  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  spiritual  nature,  that 
we  are  in  bondage  to  the  appetites  and  motions  of  the  flesh. 
Nor  does  the  theory  which  places  the  necessity  of  sinning  in 
the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body  account  for  the  whole 
moral  case  of  man.  There  are  sins,  as  pride,  covetousness, 
malice,  and  others,  which  are  wholly  spiritual ;  and  yet  no 
exception  is  made  in  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  continuance 
of  sin  till  death  as  to  them.  There  is,  surely,  no  need  to  wait 
for  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  order  to  be 
saved  from  evils  which  are  the  sole  offspring  of  the  spirit ;  and 
yet  these  are  made  as  inevitable  as  the  sins  which  more  imme 
diately  connect  themselves  with  the  excitements  of  the  animal 
nature. 

This  doctrine  supposes,  too,  that  the  flesh  must  necessarily 
not  only  lust  against  the  spirit,  but  in  no  small  degree,  and  on 
many  occasions,  be  the  conqueror  ;  whereas,  we  are  commanded 
to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body ;  to  crucify,  that  is,  to  put 
to  death,  the  flesh ;  to  "  put  off  the  old  man,"  which,  in  its 
full  meaning,  must  import  separation  from  sin  in  fact,  as  well 
as  the  renunciation'  of  it  in  will ;  and  to  "  put  on  the  new 
man."  Finally  :  The  Apostle  expressly  states,  that  though 
the  flesh  stands  victoriously  opposed  to  legal  sanctification,  it 
is  not  insuperable  by  evangelical  holiness  : — "  For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit."'''  (Romans  viii.  3,  4.)  So  inconsistent  with  the 
declarations  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  is  the  notion,  that,  so 
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long  as  we  are  in  the  body,  the  flesh  must  of  necessity  have 
at  least  the  occasional  dominion. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  as  to  the  time  of  our  complete 
sanctification ;  or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  sin  ;"  that  it  can  neither  be 
referred  to  the  hour  of  death,  nor  placed  subsequently  to  this 
present  life.  The  attainment  of  perfect  freedom  from  sin  is 
one  to  which  believers  are  called  during  the  present  life  ;  and 
is  necessary  to  that  completeness  of  holiness,  and  of  those 
active  and  passive  graces  of  Christianity,  by  which  they  are 
called  to  glorify  God  in  this  world,  and  to  edify  mankind. 

Not  only  the  time,  but  the  manner  also,  of  our  sanctifica 
tion  has  been  matter  of  controversy  ;  some  contending  that 
all  attainable  degrees  of  it  are  acquired  by  the  process  of  gradual 
mortification  and  the  acquisition  of  holy  habits;  others 
alleging  it  to  be  instantaneous,  and  the  fruit  of  an  act  of  fiiith 
in  the  divine  promises. 

That  the  regeneration  which  accompanies  justification  is  a 
large  approach  to  this  state  of  perfected  holiness,  and  that  all 
dying  to  sin,  and  all  growth  in  grace,  advance  us  nearer  to  this 
point  of  entire  sanctity,  is  so  obvious,  that  on  these  points 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute.  But  they  are  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  a  more  instantaneous  work,  when,  the 
depth  of  our  natural  depravity  being  more  painfully  felt,  we 
plead  in  faith  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  of  God. 
The  great  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  deliverance 
sighed  after  be  held  out  to  us  in  these  promises  as  a  pre 
sent  blessing  ?  And,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
appears  no  ground  to  doubt  this ;  since  no  small  violence 
would  be  offered  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  already  quoted, 
as  well  as  to  many  others,  by  the  opposite  opinion.  All  the 
promises  of  God  which  are  not  expressly,  or  from  their  order, 
referred  to  future  time,  are  objects  of  present  trust ;  and  their 
fulfilment  now  is  made  conditional  only  upon  our  faith.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  pleaded  in  our  prayers,  with  an  entire 
reliance  upon  the  truth  of  God,  in  vain.  The  general  pro 
mise  that  we  shall  receive  "all  things  whatsoever  we  ask  in 
prayer,  believing,"  comprehends,  of  course,  all  things  suited  to 
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our  case  which  God  has  engaged  to  bestow  ;  and  if  the  entire 
renewal  of  our  nature  be  included  in  the  number,  without  any 
limitation  of  time,  except  that  in  which  we  ask  it  in  faith, 
then  to  this  faith  shall  the  promises  of  entire  sanctification  be 
given ;  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  supposes  an  instanta 
neous  work  immediately  following  upon  our  entire  and 
unwavering  faith. 

The  only  plausible  objections  made  to  this  doctrine  may  be 
answered  in  few  words  : — 

It  has  been  urged,  that  this  state  of  entire  sanctification 
supposes  future  impeccability.  Certainly  not ;  for  if  angels  and 
our  first  parents  fell  when  in  a  state  of  immaculate  sanctity,  the 
renovated  man  cannot  be  placed,  by  his  entire  deliverance 
from  inward  sin,  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  This  remark, 
also,  answers  the  allegation,  that  we  should  thus  be  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  ;  for  the  example  of  angels  and 
of  the  first  man,  who  fell  by  temptation  when  in  a  state  of 
native  purity,  proves  that  the  absence  of  inward  evil  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  probation  ;  and  that  this,  in  itself, 
is  no  guard  against  the  attempts  and  solicitations  of  evil. 

It  has  been  objected,  too,  that  this  supposed  state  renders 
the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluous  in  future. 
But  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  manifest  when  the  case  of  an 
evangelical  renewal  of  the  soul  in  righteousness  is  understood. 
This  proceeds  from  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  efficient  cause  ;  it  is  received  by  faith  as 
the  instrumental  cause  ;  and  the  state  itself  into  which  we  are 
raised  is  maintained,  not  by  inherent,  native  power,  but  by 
the  continual  presence  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  received  and  retained  in  answer  to  ceaseless 
prayer ;  which  prayer  has  respect  solely  to  the  merits  of  the 
death  and  intercession  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  further  alleged,  that  a  person  delivered  from  all 
inward  and  outward  sin  has  no  longer  need  to  use  the  petition 
of  the  Lord^s  prayer,  "  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  because 
he  has  no  longer  need  of  pardon.  To  this  we  reply,  1.  That 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  person  is  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  trespassing,  in  order  that  a  general  prayer 
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designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  condition  might  retain  its  aptness 
to  every  particular  case.  2.  That  trespassing  of  every  kind 
and  degree  is  not  supposed  by  this  prayer  to  be  continued,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  used  always  in  the  same  import,  or 
otherwise  it  might  be  pleaded  against  the  renunciation  of  any 
trespass  or  transgression  whatever,  o.  That  this  petition  is 
still  relevant  to  the  case  of  the  entirely  sanctified  and  the 
evangelically  perfect,  since  neither  the  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  nor  that  of  angels,  is  in  question  ;  that  is,  a  perfection 
measured  by  the  perfect  law,  which,  in  its  obligations,  con 
templates  all  creatures  as  having  sustained  no  injury  by  moral 
lapse,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  no  excuse  from  infirmities  and 
mistakes  of  judgment ;  nor  of  any  degree  of  obedience  below 
that  which  beings  created  naturally  perfect  were  capable  of 
rendering.  There  may,  however,  be  an  entire  sanctification 
of  a  being  rendered  naturally  weak  and  imperfect,  and  so  liable 
to  mistake  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  to  defect  in  the  degree 
of  that  absolute  obedience  and  service  which  the  law  of 
God,  never  bent  or  lowered  to  human  weakness,  demands 
from  all.  These  defects,  and  mistakes,  and  infirmities, 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  the  entire  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  and  the  moral  maturity  of  a  being  still  naturally  infirm 
and  imperfect.  Still,  further,  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient 
answer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are  not  the  ultimate 
judges  of  our  own  case  as  to  our  trespasses,  or  our  exemption 
from  them  ;  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  into 
the  place  of  God,  "who  is  greater  than  our  hearts."  So, 
although  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  that  is, 
I  am  conscious  of  no  offence,  he  adds,  "  Yet  am  I  not  hereby 
justified ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord ;"  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  appeal  is  every  moment  to  be  made  through 
Christ  the  Mediator,  and  who,  by  the  renewed  testimony  of 
his  Spirit,  assures  every  true  believer  of  his  acceptance  in  his 
sight. 

Another  benefit  which  accrues  to  all  true  believers,  is  the 
right  to  pray,  with  the  special  assurance  that  they  shall  be 
heard  in  all  things  which  are  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
•4  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we 
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ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  It  is 
under  this  gracious  institution  that  all  good  men  are  consti 
tuted  intercessors  for  others,  even  for  the  whole  world ;  and 
that  God  is  pleased  to  order  many  of  his  dispensations,  both 
as  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  in  reference  to  "  his  elect  who 
cry  day  and  night  unto  him." 

With  respect  to  every  real  member  of  the  body  or  church 
of  Christ,  the  providence  of  God  is  special ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  individually  considered  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  life  by  the  sovereign  Ruler,  and  their  measure 
of  good  and  of  evil  is  appointed  with  constant  reference  to 
their  advantage,  either  in  this  life  or  in  eternity.  "  The  hairs 
of  their  head"  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  "numbered;"  and 
all  things  are  declared  to  work  together  for  their  good. 

To  them  also  victory  over  death  is  awarded.  They  are 
freed  from  its  fear  in  respect  of  consequences  in  another  state ; 
for  the  apprehension  of  future  punishment  is  removed  by  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  and  the  attestation  of  this  to  their 
minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whilst  a  patient  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  to  the  measure  of  their  bodily  sufferings,  and 
the  strong  hopes  and  joyful  anticipations  of  a  better  life,  cancel 
and  subdue  that  horror  of  pain  and  dissolution  which  is  natural 
to  man.  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same ;  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage."  (Heb. 
ii.  14,  15.) 

The  immediate  reception  of  the  soul  into  a  state  of  blessed 
ness  after  death  is  also  another  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the 
new  covenant,  to  all  them  that  endure  to  the  end,  and  "  die  in 
the  Lord." 

This  is  so  explicitly  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that,  but 
for  the  admission  of  a  philosophical  error,  it  would,  probably, 
have  never  been  doubted  by  any  persons  professing  to  receive 
that  book  as  of  divine  authority.  Till  in  recent  times  the 
belief  in  the  materiality  of  the  human  soul  was  chiefly  confined 
to  those  who  entirely  rejected  the  Christian  revelation ;  but 
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when  the  Socinians  adopted  this  notion,  without  wholly  reject 
ing  the  Scriptures,  it  was  promptly  perceived  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  intermediate  state,  and  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  could 
not  be  maintained  together  ;*  and  the  most  violent  and  dis 
graceful  criticisms  and  evasions  have,  therefore,  by  this  class 
of  interpreters  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  a  notion  as 
unphilosophical  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  observations  of  Dr.  Campbell 
on  this  subject : — 

"  Many  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  the  natural  and  obvious 
sense,  imply  that  an  intermediate  and  separate  state  of  the 
soul  is  actually  to  succeed  death.  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
Lord  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross,  Luke  xxiii.  43 ; 
Stephen's  dying  petition,  Acts  vii.  59 ;  the  comparisons  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  makes  in  different  places,  (2  Cor.  v.  6,  &c., 
Philip,  i.  21,)  between  the  enjoyment  which  true  Christians 
can  attain  by  their  continuance  in  this  world,  and  that  which 
they  enter  on  at  their  departure  out  of  it ;  and  several  other 
passages.  Let  the  words  referred  to  be  read  by  any  judicious 
person,  either  in  the  original  or  in  the  common  translation, 
which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  this  purpose,  and  let  him,  setting 
aside  all  theory  or  system,  say,  candidly,  whether  they  would 
not  be  understood,  by  the  gross  of  mankind,  as  presupposing 
that  the  soul  may  and  will  exist  separately  from  the  body,  and 
be  susceptible  of  happiness  or  misery  in  that  state.  If  any 
thing  could  add  to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expressions,  it 
would  be  the  unnatural  meanings  that  are  put  upon  them,  in 
order  to  disguise  that  evidence.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
metaphysical  distinction  introduced  for  this  purpose  between 
absolute  and  relative  time  ?  The  Apostle  Paul,  they  are  sen 
sible,  speaks  of  the  saints  as  admitted  to  enjoyment  in  the 
presence  of  God,  immediately  after  death.  Now,  to  palliate 

*  A  few  Divines,  and  but  few,  have  also  been  found,  who,  still  admitting 
the  essential  distinction  between  body  and  spirit,  have  thought  that  their  sepa 
ration  by  death  incapacitated  the  soul  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This 
suspension  they  call  "  the  sleep  of  the  soul."  With  the  materialist  death 
causes  the  entire  annihilation,  for  the  time,  of  the  thinking  property  of  mat 
ter.  Both  opinions  are,  however,  refuted  by  the  same  scriptural  arguments. 
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the  direct  contradiction  there  is  in  this  to  their  doctrine,  that 
the  vital  principle,  which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  soul,  remains 
extinguished  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  they  remind 
us  of  the  difference  there  is  between  absolute  or  real  and 
relative  or  apparent  time.  They  admit,  that  if  the  Apostle  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  real  time,  what  is  said  flatly  contra 
dicts  their  system  ;  but,  say  they,  his  words  must  be  interpreted 
as  spoken  only  of  apparent  time.  He  talks,  indeed,  of  enter 
ing  on  a  state  of  enjoyment  immediately  after  death,  though 
there  may  be  many  thousands  of  years  between  the  one  and 
the  other  ;  for  he  means  only,  that  when  that  state  shall  com 
mence,  however  distant  in  reality  the  time  may  be,  the  person 
entering  upon  it  will  not  be  sensible  of  that  distance,  and,  con 
sequently?  there  will  be  to  him  an  apparent  coincidence  with 
the  moment  of  his  death.  But  does  the  Apostle  any  where 
give  a  hint  that  this  is  his  meaning  ?  Or  is  it  what  any  man 
would  naturally  discover  from  his  words  ?  That  it  is  exceed 
ingly  remote  from  the  common  use  of  language,  I  believe 
hardly  any  of  those  who  favour  this  scheme  will  be  partial 
enough  to  deny.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put  a 
cheat  upon  the  world,  and,  by  the  help  of  an  equivocal  expres 
sion,  to  flatter  men  with  the  hope  of  entering,  the  instant  they 
expire,  on  a  state  of  felicity,  when,  in  fact,  they  knew  that  it 
would  be  many  ages  before  it  would  take  place  ?  But  were 
the  hypothesis  about  the  extinction  of  the  mind  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  well  founded,  the  apparent  coincidence 
they  speak  of  is  not  so  clear  as  they  seem  to  think  it.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom,  and  I  never  heard  of 
any  who  attempted  to  demonstrate  it.  To  me  it  appears 
merely  a  corollary  from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  which  derives 
our  conceptions  of  time  from  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  a  'doctrine  to  be  found  only  among 
certain  philosophers,  and  which,  we  may  reasonably  believe, 
never  came  into  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  was  announced. 

"  I  remark  that  even  the  curious  equivocations  (or,  perhaps, 
more  properly,  mental  reservations)  that  have  been  devised  for 
them,  will  not,  in  every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical 
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veracity.  The  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  are,  c  Know 
ing  that,  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord  ;'  again,  '  We  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.1  Could  such  expressions 
have  been  used  by  him,  if  he  had  held  it  impossible  to  be  with 
the  Lord,  or,  indeed,  any  where,  without  the  body ;  and  that, 
whatever  the  change  was  which  was  made  by  death,  he  could 
not  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  till  he  returned  to  the 
body  ?  Absence  from  the  body,  and  presence  with  the  Lord, 
were  never,  therefore,  more  unfortunately  combined  than  in 
this  illustration.  Things  are  combined  here  as  co-incident, 
which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  those  gentlemen,  are  incompatible. 
If  recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the  expressions  in  Greek 
are,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  They  are,  ol  Iv8>jju.3vrsj  &v  TO> 
o-a^arj,  '  those  who  dwell  in  the  body,'  who  are  Ix&rjjaSvrss 
ctno  TU  Kup/8,  'at  a  distance  from  the  Lord.'  As,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ol  exfypuvTes  ex  r«  <ro>]aaTO£,  '  those  who 
have  travelled  out  of  the  body,'  who  are  ol  evfypuvTss  npos  rov 
Kuf  <ov,  '  those  who  reside  or  are  present  with  the  Lord.'  In 
the  passage  to  the  Philippians,  also,  the  commencement  of  his 
presence  with  the  Lord  is  represented  as  co-incident,  not  with 
his  return  to  the  body,  but  with  his  leaving  it ;  with  the  disso 
lution,  not  with  the  restoration,  of  the  union. 

"  From  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers 
appear  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  naturally  distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is 
susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  a  state  of  separation.  It 
were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  places  which  evince  this  : 
The  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  22,  23 ; 
the  last  words  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  Luke  xxiii.  46,  and 
of  Stephen,  when  dying ;  Paul's  doubts,  whether  he  was  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  when  he  was  translated  to  the 
third  heaven  and  paradise,  2  Cor.  xii.  2 — 4  ;  our  Lord's  words 
to  Thomas,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  not  a  spirit,  Luke  xxiv. 
39  ;  and,  to  conclude,  the  express  mention  of  the  denial  of 
spirits  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Sadducees,  Acts  xxiii.  8, 
'  For  the  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit,'  pj&e  ayye  Aov,  JXTJTS  Trvsujua  :  All  these  are  irre- 
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fragable  evidences  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians.  By  '  spirit,"1  as  distinguished  from 
'  angel,"  is  evidently  meant  the  departed  spirit  of  a  human 
being ;  for,  that  man  is  here,  before  his  natural  death,  pos 
sessed  of  a  vital  and  intelligent  principle,  which  is  commonly- 
called  his  '  soul'  or  '  spirit,1  it  was  never  pretended  that  they 
denied."* 

In  this  intermediate,  but  felicitous  and  glorious  state,  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  righteous  will  remain  in  joy  and 
felicity  with  Christ,  until  the  general  judgment ;  when  another 
display  of  the  gracious  effects  of  our  redemption  by  Christ 
will  appear  in  the  glorious  resurrection  of  their  bodies  to  an 
immortal  life ;  thus  distinguishing  them  from  the  wicked, 
whose  resurrection  will  be  to  "shame  and  everlasting  con 
tempt,1'1  or  to  what  may  be  emphatically  termed,  "an  immortal 
death/" 

On  this  subject  no  point  of  discussion,  of  any  importance, 
arises  among  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  Scripture,  except  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  to  be  understood ; — whether  a  resurrection  of  the  substance 
of  the  body  be  meant,  or  of  some  minute  and  indestructible 
part  of  it.  The  latter  theory  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  certain  supposed  difficulties.  It  cannot,  however,  fail 
to  strike  every  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  there  taught  without  any  nice 
distinctions.  It  is  always  exhibited  as  a  miraculous  work  ;  and 
represents  the  same  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  as  the 
subject  of  this  change  from  death  to  life,  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
Thus,  our  Lord  was  raised  in  the  same  body  in  which  he  died, 
and  his  resurrection  is  constantly  held  forth  as  the  model  of  ours ; 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  expressly  says,  "  Who  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body.""* 
The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  appears  to  favour  the  notion 
of  the  rising  of  the  immortal  body  from  some  indestructible 
germ,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  35,  &c. :  "  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are 
the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou 

*  Dissertation  vi.,  part  2. 
C 
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fool,  that  which  tliou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die  ;  and 
that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain," 
&c.  If,  however,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Apostle, 
holding  this  view  of  the  case,  to  meet  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  grounded  upon  the  difficulties  of  conceiving 
how  the  same  body,  in  the  popular  sense,  could  be  raised  up 
in  substance,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  correct  this  mis 
apprehension  by  declaring,  that  this  was  not  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  but  that  some  small  parts  of  the  body  only,  bearing 
as  little  proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  to  the 
plant,  would  be  preserved,  and  be  unfolded  into  the  perfected 
body  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of  this,  he  goes  on  imme 
diately  to  remind  the  objector  of  the  differences  which  exist 
between  material  bodies  as  they  now  exist ;  between  the  plant 
and  the  bare  or  naked  grain  ;  between  one  plant  and  another ; 
between  the  flesh  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  fishes,  and  of  birds ; 
between  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies ;  and  between  the  lesser 
and  greater  celestial  luminaries  themselves.  Still  further:  He 
proceeds  to  state  the  difference,  not  between  the  germ  of  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  the  body  given  at  the  resurrection ; 
but  between  the  body  itself,  understood  popularly,  which  dies, 
and  the  body  which  shall  be  raised.  "  It  is  sown  in  corrup 
tion,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,"  which  would  not  be  true  of 
the  supposed  incorruptible  and  imperishable  germ  of  this 
hypothesis ;  and  can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  body  itself, 
considered  in  substance,  and,  in  its  present  state,  corruptible. 
Further  :  The  question  put  by  the  objector, — "  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up  ?  "  does  not  refer  to  the  modus  agendi  of  the 
resurrection,  or  the  process  or  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  to 
be  effected,  as  the  advocates  of  the  germ  hypothesis  appear  to 
assume.  This  is  manifest  from  the  answer  of  the  Apostle, 
who  goes  on  immediately  to  state,  not  in  what  manner  the 
resurrection  is  to  be  effected,  but  what  shall  be  the  state  or 
condition  of  the  resurrection  body  ;  which  is  no  answer  at  all 
to  the  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

The  first  of  the  two  questions  in  the  passage  referred  to  re 
lates  to  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection, — "  How  are  the  dead 
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raised  up  ?"  the  second,  to  the  kind  of  body  which  they  are  tc 
take,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  allowed.  Both  questions,  however, 
imply  a  denial  of  the  fact,  or,  at  least,  express  a  strong  doubt 
concerning  it.  It  is  thus  that  OTWC,  "  how,"  in  the  first  question, 
is  taken  in  many  passages  where  it  is  connected  with  a  verb ;  * 
and  the  second  question  only  expresses  the  general  negation 

*  Genesis  xxxix.  9  :  IIcos  TTOITJO-CO  ;  "  How  shall  I,"  how  is  it  possible  that 
I   should,  "  do  this  great  wickedness  ?  "     "  How  then  can  I  ?  "    say  our 
translators.     Exodus  vi.  12  :  "  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not  heark 
ened  unto  me ;  how  then   shall  Pharaoh  hear  me  ?  "     Tlcas  eicraKovffeTai  fj.ov 
Qapaw ;  "  How  is  it  likely,  or  possible,  that  Pharaoh  should  hear  me  ?  "    See 
also  verse  30.     Judges  xvi.  15:    "And  she  said  unto  him,"  U<as  \eycis, 
"How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee?"     2  Samuel  xi.  11,  may  also  be  con 
sidered  in  the  LXX.     2  Kings  x.  4 :  "But  they  were  exceedingly  afraid,  and 
said,  Behold,  two  kings  stood  not  before  him  :  "  /ecu  TTWS  ;  "  how  then  shall 
we  stand  ? "    how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  stand  ?      Job  ix.  2 :  Has 
yap  GCTTCU  SiKaios  /Sporos  ;  "  For  how  shall  mortal  man  be  just  with,  or  in  the 
presence    of,    God  ? "    how  is    it   possible  ?      See    what    follows.      Psalm 
Ixxii.  (Ixxiii.)  11  :  Has  eyvu  o  ©eos  ;  "  How  doth  God  know  ?"    how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  know  ?    See  the  connexion.     Jer.  viii.  8 :  IIcos  eperre  ; 
"  How  do  ye  say  ?  "    how  is  it  that  ye  say, — how  can  ye  say,   "  We  are 
wise  ?  "     Ibid.   xxix.   7  :    (xlvii.  7  0    nws  Tjffvxcurei ;    "  How  can  it,"  the 
sword  of  the  Lord,  "  be  quiet  ?  "     Ezekiel  xxxiii.  10  :  "  If  our  transgres 
sions  and  our  sins  be  upon  us,  and  we  pine  away  in  them,"  trots  gr)<TOfj.€6a ; 
"  how  should  we  then  live  ?  "     Matt.  vii.  4 :  "Or  how,"  TTWS,  "  wilt  thou 
say  to  thy  brother  ?  "  where  Rosenmiiller  observes  that  TTCOS  has  the  power  of 
negation.     Ibid.  xii.  26  :  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against 
himself :  "  TTCOS  ovv  <rTa07j<reTcu ;  "  how  shall  then,"  how  can  then,  "  his  king 
dom  stand?"     See  also  Luke  xi.  18.     Matt,  xxiii.  33:  "Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers,"  TTCOS  (pvyrjrf,  "  how  can   ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell?"  qui  fieri  potest?  ROSENM.     Mark  iv.  40:    llws  OVK  ex€Te  """""iv ; 
"  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ?  "     Luke  i.  34,  may  also  be  adduced. 
John  v.  47  :  "  If  ye  believe  not  his  writings,"  -nrcoj  TriaTewreTe  ;  "  how  shall 
ye,"  how  can  ye,  "  believe  my  words  ?  "     Romans  iii.  6  :  "  God  forbid  : 
For  then,"  TTCOJ  Kpivei ;  "  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  "  how  is  it  pos 
sible  ?     See  the  preceding  verse.     Ibid.  viii.  32  :  Ileus  xaPLfffrai ;  "  How  shall 
he  not,"  how  is  it  possible  but  that  he  should,  "  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  ?  "     Ibid.  x.  14  :  IIws — eiriKaXeo-ovTai  ;  "  How  then  shall  they," 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  should,  "  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?  "  &c.  1  Tim.  iii.  5  :  "  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,"  7ra>y,  "  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?  "     Heb.  ii.  3  : 
"  How  shall  we  escape,"   how    is   it   possible  that  we  should  escape,  "  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"     1  John  iii.  17:  ncos,  "How  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  ?  "  how  can  it  dwell  ?     Compare  chap.  iv.  20,  where 
Sf'-arai  is  added. 
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or  doubt    more  particularly,  by  implying,   that  the  objector 
could  not  conceive  of  any  kind  of  body  being  restored  to  man, 
which  would  not  be  an   evil  and  imperfection  to  him.     For 
the  very  reason  why  some  of  the  Christians  of  that  age  denied, 
or  strongly  doubted,  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  explaining 
it  figuratively,  and  saying  that  it  was  past  already ;  was,  that 
they  were  influenced  to  this  by  the  notion  of  their  philosophical 
schools,  that  the  body  was  the  prison  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
greatest  deliverance  men  could  experience  was  to  be  eternally 
freed  from  their  connexion  with   matter.     Hence  the  early 
philosophising  sects  in   the   Christian    church,   the  Gnostics, 
Marcionites,  &c.,  denied  the  resurrection,  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  philosophers,  and  thought  it  opposed  to  that  perfection 
which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  in  another  world.     Such  persons 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  church  of  Corinth  as  early  as  the 
time  of  St.  Paul ;  for  that  in  this   chapter  he  answers  the 
objections,  not  of  pagans,  but  of  professing  Christians,  appears 
from  chap.  xv.  12/:   "  How  say  some  among  you,  that  there  is 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead?"     The  objection,  therefore,  in 
the  minds  of  these  persons  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
did  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  the  raising  up  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  same  body,  so  that,  provided  this  notion  could 
be  dispensed  with,  they  were  prepared  to  admit,  that  a  new 
material  body  might  spring  from  its  germ,  as  a  plant  from 
seed.     They  stumbled  at  the  doctrine  in  every  form,  because 
it  involved  the  circumstance  of  the  re-union  of  the  spirit  with 
matter,  which  they  thought  an  evil.     When,  therefore,  the 
objector  asks,  "How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?"*  he  is  to  be 
understood,  not  as  inquiring  as  to  the  process,  but  as  to  the 
possibility.     The  doubt  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  an  implied 
negation  of  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  with  reference  to 
.God  ;  and  then  the  Apostle,  by  referring  to  the  springing  up 
of  the  grain  of  corn,  when  dissolved  and  putrified,  may  be 
understood  to  show  that  the  event  was  not  inconceivable,  by 
referring  to  God's   omnipotence,  as  shown  in  his  daily  pro 
vidence,   which,  a  priori,  would    appear    as  marvellous  and 

•  The  present  indicative  verb  is  here  used,  as  it  is  generally  throughout 
this  chapter,  for  the  future. 
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incredible.  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  impos 
sibility  implied  in  this  question  refers,  not  to  the  power  of 
God,  which  every  Christian  in  the  church  at  Corinth  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  taught  to  conceive  of  as  almighty,  and 
therefore  adequate  to  the  production  of  this  effect ;  but  as 
relating  to  the  contrariety  which  was  assumed  to  exist  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  and 
those  hopes  of  a  higher  condition  in  a  future  life,  which  both 
reason  and  revelation  taught  them  to  form.  The  second 
question,  "With  what  body  do  they  come?1"  like  the 
former,  is  a  question  not  of  inquiry,  but  of  denial,  or,  at 
least,  of  strong  doubt,  importing,  that  no  idea  could  be  enter 
tained  by  the  objector  of  any  material  body  being  made  the 
residence  of  a  disenthralled  spirit,  which  could  comport  with 
those  notions  of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
by  death,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  age  had  taught,  and 
which  Christianity  itself  did  not  discountenance.  The  ques 
tions,  though  different,  come,  therefore,  nearly  to  the  same 
import ;  and  this  explains  why  the  Apostle  chiefly  dwells  upon 
the  answer  to  the  latter  only,  by  which,  in  fact,  he  replies  to 
both.  The  grain  cast  into  the  earth  even  dies  and  is  cor 
rupted  ;  and  that  which  is  sown  is  not  "  the  body  which  shall 
be,"  in  form  and  quality,  but  naked  grain  ;  yet  into  the  plant, 
in  its  perfect  form,  is  the  same  matter  transformed.  So  the 
flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  man,  is  the  same  matter, 
though  exhibiting  different  qualities.  So  also  bodies  celestial 
are  of  the  same  matter  as  "  bodies  terrestrial ;"  and  the  more 
splendid  luminaries  of  the  heavens  are,  in  substance,  the  same 
as  those  of  inferior  glory.  It  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  reaches 
his  conclusion,  and  shows,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  re-union 
with  the  body  implies  in  it  no  imperfection, — nothing  contrary 
to  the  hopes  of  liberation  from  the  burden  of  this  flesh  ; 
because  of  the  high  and  glorified  qualities  which  God  is  able 
to  give  to  matter ;  of  which  the  superior  purity,  splendour, 
and  energy  of  some  material  things  in  this  world,  in  comparison 
of  others,  is  a  visible  demonstration.  For,  after  he  has  given 
these  instances,  he  adds  :  "  So  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown 
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ill  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is 
raised  in  power  ;  it  is  sown  a  natural "  (an  animal)  "  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;"  so  called,  "  as  being  accommodated 
to  a  spirit,  and  far  excelling  all  that  is  required  for  the  trans 
action  of  earthly  and  terrene  affairs  ;"  *  and  so  intent  is  the 
Apostle  on  dissipating  all  those  gross  representations  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  which  the  objectors  had  assumed  as 
the  ground  of  their  opposition,  and  which  they  had,  probably, 
in  their  disputations,  placed  under  the  strongest  views,  that  he 
gaurds  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  on  this  point,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  :  "  Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corrup 
tion  inherit  incorruption  ;"  and  therefore  let  no  man  hence 
forward  affirm,  or  assume  it  in  his  -gument,  that  we  teach  any 
such  doctrine.  This,  also,  he  strengthens  by  showing,  that  as 
to  the  saints  who  are  alive  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  they 
also  shall  be  in  like  manner  changed,  and  that  "  this  cor 
ruptible,"  as  to  them  also,  "  shall  put  on  incorruption." 

Thus,  in  the  argument,  the  Apostle  confines  himself  wholly 
to  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  a  refined 
and  glorified  state  ;  but  omits  all  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  thing  will  be  effected,  as  being  out  of  the  line  of  the 
objector's  questions,  and  in  itself  above  human  thought,  and 
wholly  miraculous.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  when  he  speaks 
of  the  body,  as  the  subject  of  this  wondrous  change,  he  speaks 
of  it  popularly,  as  the  same  body  in  substance,  whatever 
changes  in  its  qualities  or  figure  may  be  impressed  upon  it. 
Great  general  changes  it  will  experience,  as  from  corruption  to 
incorruption,  from  mortality  to  immortality ;  great  changes  of 
a  particular  kind  will  also  take  place,  as  its  being  freed  from 
deformities  and  defects,  and  the  accidental  varieties  produced 
by  climate,  aliments,  labour,  and  hereditary  diseases.  It  is 
also  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  that  "  in  the  resurrection  they 
shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  to 
the  angels  of  God ;"  and  this  also  implies  a  certain  change  of 
structure;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  declaration  of  the 

*  Rosenmiiller. 
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Apostle,  that  though  "the  stomach"  is  now  adapted  "to 
meats,  and  meats  to  the  stomach,"  God  will  "  destroy  both  it 
and  them ;"  that  the  animal  appetite  for  food  will  be  removed, 
and  the  organ  now  adapted  to  that  appetite  will  have  no  place 
in  the  renewed  frame.  But  great  as  these  changes  are,  the 
human  form  will  be  retained  in  its  perfection,  after  the  model 
of  our  Lord's  glorious  body,  and  the  substance  of  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  thereby  be  affected.  That 
the  same  body  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  shall  arise  out  of  it, 
is  the  manifest  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  notion  of  an  incorruptible  germ,  or  that  of  an  original 
and  unchangeable  stamen,  out  of  which  a  new  and  glorious 
body,  at  the  resurrection,  is  to  spring,  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  speculations  of  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
who  speak  of  some  such  supposed  part  in  the  human  frame, 
under  the  name  lu%,  to  which  they  ascribe  marvellous  proper 
ties,  and  from  which  the  body  was  to  arise.  No  allusion  is, 
however,  made  to  any  such  opinion  by  the  early  Fathers,  in 
their  defences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  argue  in  such  a  way,  as  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  re-union  of  the  scattered  parts  of  the 
body ;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  germ  theory  had  not 
been  resorted  to,  by  Christian  Divines  at  least,  in  order  to 
harmonize  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  philosophy. 
So  Justin  Martyr,  in  a  fragment  of  his  concerning  the  resur 
rection,  expressly  answers  the  objection,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  flesh,  after  a  corruption  and  perfect  dissolution  of  all 
its  parts,  to  be  united  together  again ;  and  contends,  "  that 
if  the.  body  be  not  raised  complete,  with  all  its  integral  parts, 
it  would  argue  a  want  of  power  in  God."  And  although  some 
of  the  Jews  adopted  the  notion  of  the  germinating  or  spring 
ing  up  of  the  body  from  some  one  indestructible  part,  yet  the 
most  orthodox  of  their  Rabbies  contended  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body.  So  Maimonides  says,  "  Men,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  before  lived,  with  the  same  body,  shall  be 
restored  to  life  by  God,  and  sent  into  this  life  with  the 
same  identity ;"  and  "  that  nothing  can  properly  be 
called  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  the  return  of  the 
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very  same  soul  into  the  very  same  body  from  which  it  was 
separated."  * 

This  theory,  under  its  various  forms,  and  whether  adopted 
l^y  Jews  or  Christians,  was  designed,  doubtless,  to  render  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  less  difficult  to  con 
ceive,  and  more  acceptable  to  philosophic  minds ;  but,  like 
most  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind  to  bring  down  the  super 
natural  doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  level  of  our  conceptions, 
it  escapes  none  of  the  original  difficulties,  and  involves  itself  in 
others  far  more  perplexing. 

For  if  by  this  hypothesis  it  was  designed  to  remove  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  scattered  parts  of  one  body 
could  be  preserved  from  becoming  integral  parts  of  other 
bodies,  it  supposes  that  the  constant  care  of  Providence  is 
exerted  to  maintain  the  incorruptibility  of  those  individual 
germs,  or  stamina,  so  as  to  prevent  their  assimilation  with  each 
other.  Now,  if  they  have  this  by  original  quality,  then  the 
same  quality  may  just  as  easily  be  supposed  to  appertain  to 
every  particle  which  composes  a  human  body ;  so  that,  though 
it  be  used  for  food,  it  shall  not  be  capable  of  assimilation,  in 
any  circumstances,  with  another  human  body.  But  if  these 
germs,  or  stamina,  have  not  this  quality  by  their  original 
nature,  they  can  only  be  prevented  from  assimilating  with  each 
other  by  that  operation  of  God  which  is  present  to  all  his 
works,  and  which  musfr  always  be  directed  to  secure  the  execu 
tion  of  his  own  ultimate  designs.  If  this  view  be  adopted, 
then,  if  the  resort  must  at  last  be  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  there  is  no  greater  diffi 
culty  in  supposing  that  his  care  to  secure  this  object- shall 
extend  to  a  million  than  to  a  thousand  particles  of  matter. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  rational  answer  to  the  objection 
that  the  same  piece  of  matter  may  happen  to  be  a  part  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  as  in  the  instances  of  men  feeding  upon  animals 
which  have  fed  upon  men,  and  of  men  feeding  upon  one  an 
other.  The  question  here  is  one  which  simply  respects  the 
frustrating  a  final  purpose  of  the  Almighty  by  an  operation  of 

*  Rambam  apud  Pocockium  in  Notts  Miscellan.  Port.  Mos.3p.  125. 
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nature.  To  suppose  that  he  cannot  prevent  this,  is  to  deny 
his  power ;  to  suppose  him  inattentive  to  it,  is  to  suppose  him 
indifferent  to  his  own  designs ;  and  to  assume  that  he  employs 
care  to  prevent  it,  is  to  assume  nothing  greater,  nothing  in  fact 
so  great,  as  many  instances  of  control  which  are  always  occur 
ring  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  regulation  of  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  human  births,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance, 
but  must  either  be  referred  to  superintendence  or  to  some 
original  law. 

Thus  these  theories  afford  no  relief  to  the  only  real  diffi 
culty  involved  in  the  doctrine,  but  leave  the  whole  case  still  to 
be  resolved  into  the  almighty  power  of  God.  But  they 
involve  themselves  in  the  fatal  objection,  that  they  are  plainly 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  For, 

1.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body  on  this  hypothesis, 
because  the  germ,  or  stamina,  can  in  no  good  sense  be  called 
"  the  body."     If  a  finger,  or  even  a  limb,  is  not  the  body, 
much    less    can    these    minuter    parts    be    entitled    to    this 
appellation. 

2.  There  is,  on  these  theories,  no  resurrection  at  all.     For 
if  the  preserved  part  be  a  germ,  and  the  analogy  of  germination 
be  adopted,  then  we  have  no  longer  a  resurrection  from  death, 
but  a  vegetation  from  a  suspended  principle  of  secret  life.     If 
the  stamina  of  Leibnitz  be  contended  for,   then  the  body,  into 
which  the  soul  enters  at  the  resurrection,  with  the  exception  of 
these  minute  stamina,  is  provided  for  it  by  the  addition  and 
aggregation  of  new  matter,  and  we  have  a  creation,  not  a 
resurrection. 

3.  If  bodies,  in  either  of  these  modes,  are  to  be  framed  for 
the  soul,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  mass  of  new  matter,  the 
resurrection  is  made  substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan 
notion  of  the  metempsychosis ;  and  if  St.  Paul,  at  Athens, 
preached,  not  "  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,"  but  Jesus  and  a 
transmigration  into  a  new  body,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
for  his  hearers  scoffing  at  a  doctrine  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  several  of  their  own  philosophic  authorities. 

Another  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
drawn  from  the  changes  of  its  substance  during  life.     The 
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answer  to  this  is,  that  allowing  a  frequent  and  total  change 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  (which,  however,  is  but  an 
hypothesis)  to  take  place,  it  affects  not  the  doctrine  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  is,  that  the  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be 
raised  up.  But  then,  we  are  told,  that  if  our  bodies  have  in 
fact  undergone  successive  changes  during  life,  the  bodies  in 
which  we  have  sinned  or  performed  rewardable  actions  may 
not  be,  in  many  instances,  the  same  bodies  as  those  which  will 
be  actually  rewarded  or  punished.  We  answer,  that  rewards 
and  punishments  have  their  relation  to  the  body,  not  so  much 
as  it  is  the  subject  but  the  instrument  of  reward  and  punish 
ment.  It  is  the  soul  only  which  perceives  pain  or  pleasure, 
which  suffers  or  enjoys,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  rewardable 
subject.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  admit  such  corporeal  muta 
tions  as  are  assumed  in  this  objection,  they  affect  not  the  case 
of  our  accountability.  The  personal  identity  or  sameness  of  a 
rational  being,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  observed,  consists  in  self- 
consciousness  :  "  By  this  every  one  is  to  himself  what  he  calls 
6  self,'  without  considering  whether  that  self  be  continued  in 
the  same  or  divers  substances.  It  was  by  the  same  self  which 
reflects  on  an  action  done  many  years  ago,  that  the  action  was 
performed.''''  If  there  were,  indeed,  any  weight  in  this  objec 
tion,  it  would  affect  the  proceedings  of  human  criminal  courts 
in  all  cases  of  offences  committed  at  some  distance  of  time ; 
but  it  contradicts  the  common  sense,  because  it  contradicts  the 
common  consciousness  and  experience,  of  mankind. 


PART    THIRD. 

THE  MORALS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Moral  Law. 

OF  the  law  of  God,  as  the  subject  of  a  divine  and  adequately- 
authenticated  revelation,  some  observations  were  made  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work.  That  such  a  law  exists,  so  communi 
cated  to  mankind,  and  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures ; — that 
we  are  under  obligation  to  obey  it  as  the  declared  will  of  our 
Creator  and  Lord  ; — that  this  obligation  is  grounded  upon  our 
natural  relation  to  him  as  creatures  made  by  his  power,  and 
dependent  upon  his  bounty,  are  points  which  need  not,  there 
fore,  be  again  adverted  to.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  its  manifestation  to  men, 
under  those  former  dispensations  of  the  true  religion  which 
preceded  Christianity.  We  have  exhibited  the  leading  doc 
trines  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  found  in  that  perfected 
system  of  revealed  religion  which  we  owe  to  our  Saviour,  and 
to  his  Apostles,  who  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  whom  he  sent  forth  "  to  lead  them  into  all  truth  ;"  and 
we  shall  now  find  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the 
apostolical  writings,  a  system  of  moral  principles,  virtues,  and 
duties,  equalling  in  fulness  and  perfection  that  great  body  of 
doctrinal  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
deriving  from  it  its  vital  influence  and  efficacy. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  morals  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  proposed  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
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code.  Even  in  the  books  of  Moses,  which  have  the  legislative 
form  to  a  great  extent,  all  the  principles  and  duties  which  con 
stituted  the  full .  character  of  godliness,  under  that  dispensa 
tion,  are  not  made  the  subjects  of  formal  injunction  by  parti 
cular  precepts.  They  are  partly  infolded  in  general  principles, 
or  often  take  the  form  of  injunction  in  an  apparently  incidental 
manner,  or  are  matters  of  obvious  inference.  A  preceding 
code  of  traditionary  moral  law  is  also  all  along  supposed  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  a  consuetu 
dinary  ritual  and  a  doctrinal  theology,  both  transmitted  from 
the  Patriarchs.  This,  too,  is  eminently  the  case  with  Chris 
tianity.  It  supposes  that  all  who  believed  in  Christ  admitted 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  assumes  the 
perpetual  authority  of  its  morals,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  its 
fundamental  theology.  The  constant  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  moral  rules  of  the  Jews  and  Patriarchs, 
either  expressly  as  precepts,  or  as  the  data  of  argument,  suffi 
ciently  guard  us  against  the  notion,  that  what  has  not  in  so 
many  words  been  re-enacted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  is  of 
no  authority  among  Christians.  In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  the  form  is  directly  preceptive,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
explicitness  and  force  of  a  regular  code  of  law,  and  is,  as  much 
as  a  regular  code  could  be,  a  declaration  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  Christ,  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  eternal  life  and  death. 

This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  a  few  confirmatory  obser 
vations  may  be  usefully  adduced. 

No  part  of  the  preceding  dispensation,  designated  generally 
by  the  appellation  of  "  the  law,"  is  repealed  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  but  what  is  obviously  ceremonial,  typical,  and  inca 
pable  of  co-existing  with  Christianity.  Our  Lord,  in  his  dis 
course  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  declares,  that  the  hour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  temple  worship  was  come ;  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  teaches  us  that  the 
Levitical  services  were  but  shadows,  the  substance  and  end  of 
which  is  Christ ;  and  the  ancient  visible  church,  as  constituted 
upon  the  ground  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  was  abo 
lished  by  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  body  of  believers  to 
take  its  place. 
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No  precepts  of  a  purely  political  natirre,  that  is,  "which 
respect  the  civil  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  their  theocracy,  are, 
therefore,  of  any  force  to  us  as  laws,  although  they  may  have, 
in  many  cases,  the  greatest  authority  as  principles.  No 
ceremonial  precepts  can  be  binding,  since  they  were 
restrained  to  a  period  terminating  with  the  death  and  resur 
rection  of  Christ ;  nor  are  even  the  patriarchal  rites  of  circum 
cision  and  the  passover  obligatory  upon  Christians,  since  we 
have  sufficient  evidence,  that  they  were  of  an  adumbrative 
character,  and  were  laid  aside  by  the  first  inspired  teachers 
of  Christianity. 

With  the  moral  precepts  which  abound  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  case  is  very  different,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
different  and  even  contrary  manner  in  which  they  are  always 
spoken  of  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  When  our  Lord,  in 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  but  to  fulfil ;"  that  is,  to  confirm  or  establish  it ; — 
the  entire  scope  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  is  speaking 
exclusively  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law,  eminently  so 
called,  and  of  the  moral  injunctions  of  the  Prophets  founded 
upon  them,  and  to  which  he  thus  gives  an  equal  authority. 
And  in  so  solemn  a  manner  does  he  enforce  this,  that  he  adds, 
doubtless  as  foreseeing  that  attempts  would  be  made  by  deceiv 
ing  or  deceived  men  professing  his  religion  to  lessen  the  author 
ity  of  the  moral  law,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall 
be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that  is,  as  St. 
Chrysostom  interprets,  "  He  shall  be  the  farthest  from  attain 
ing  heaven  and  happiness,  which  imports  that  he  shall  not 
attain  it  at  all." 

In  like  manner  St.  Paul,  after  having  strenuously  main 
tained  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  anticipates  an 
objection  by  asking,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
faith  ?"  and  subjoins,  "  God  forbid  :  Yea, we  establish  the  law;" 
meaning  by  "  the  law,"  as  the  context  and  his  argument  show, 
the  moral  and  not  the  ceremonial  law. 

After  such  declarations  it  is  worse  than  trifling  for  any  to 
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contend  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  of  the  Jews  over  Christians,  it  ought  to  have  been  for 
mally  re-enacted.  To  this  we  may,  however,  further  reply,  not 
only  that  many  important  moral  principles  and  rules  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  never  formally  enacted  among  the 
Jews,  were  traditional  from  an  earlier  age,  and  received  at 
different  times  the  more  indirect  authority  of  inspired  recog 
nition  ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  that  all  the 
leading  moral  precepts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  proposed  in  a  manner  which  has  the  full  force  of  formal 
re-enactment,  as  the  laws  of  the  Christian  church.  This  argu 
ment,  from  the  want  of  formal  re-enactment,  has  therefore  no 
weight.  The  summary  of  the  law  and  the  Prophets,  which  is 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  our 
strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  unques 
tionably  enjoined,  and  even  re-enacted,  by  the  Christian  Law 
giver.  When  our  Lord  is  explicitly  asked  by  "  one  who  came 
unto  him  and  said,  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do, 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"  the  answer  given  shows  that  the 
moral  law  contained  in  the  Decalogue  is  so  in  force  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  that  obedience  to  it  is  necessary  to  final, 
salvation :  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command 
ments."  And  that  nothing  ceremonial  is  intended  by  this  term, 
is  manifest  from  what  follows  :  "He  saith  unto  him,  Which  ? 
Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  &c.  (Matt.  xix.  17 — 19.) 
Here,  also,  we  have  all  the  force  of  a  formal  re-enactment  of 
the  Decalogue,  a  part  of  it  being  evidently  put  for  the  whole. 
Nor  were  it  difficult  to  produce  passages  from  the  discourses 
of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  which  enjoin  all  the 
precepts  of  this  law  taken  separately,  by  their  authority,  as 
indispensable  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and  that,  too,  under 
their  original  sanctions  of  life  and  death  ;  so  that  the  two  cir 
cumstances  which  form  the  true  character  of  a  law  in  its  highest 
sense, — divine  authority  and  penal  sanctions, — are  found  as 
truly  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old.  It  will  not,  for 
instance,  be  contended,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not 
enjoin  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  one  God  alone ;  nor 
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that  it  does  not  prohibit  idolatry ;  nor  that  it  does  not  level  its 
maledictions  against  false  and  profane  swearing ;  nor  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  does  not  use  the  very  words  of  the  fifth  com 
mandment  preceptively,  when  he  says,  "  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise  ;"  (Eph. 
vi.  2 ;)  nor  that  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and 
covetousness,  are  not  all  prohibited  under  pain  of  exclusion 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  then,  we  have  the  whole 
Decalogue  brought  into  the  Christian  code  of  morals  by  a 
distinct  injunction  of  its  separate  precepts,  and  by  their  recog 
nition  as  of  permanent  and  unchangeable  obligation ;  the  fourth 
commandment,  respecting  the  Sabbath  only,  being  so  far 
excepted,  that  its  injunction  is  not  so  expressly  marked.  This, 
however,  is  no  exception  in  fact ;  for  besides  that  its  original 
place  in  the  two  tables  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
positive  ceremonial  and  typical  precepts,  and  gives  it  a  moral 
character,  in  respect  of  its  ends, — which  are,  first,  mercy  to  ser 
vants  and  cattle,  and,  second,  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
undisturbed  by  worldly  interruptions  and  cares, — it  is  necessarily 
included  in  that  law  which  our  Lord  declares  he  came  not  to 
destroy,  or  abrogate ;  in  that  law  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be 
established  by  faith,  and  among  those  commandments  which 
our  Lord  declares  must  be  kept,  if  any  one  would  enter  into  life. 
To  this,  also,  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  added,  who 
did  not  cease  themselves  from  keeping  one  day  in  seven  holy, 
nor  teach  others  so  to  do  ;  but  gave  to  "  the  Lord's  day"  that 
eminence  and  sanctity  in  the  Christian  church  which  the 
seventh  day  had  in  the  Jewish,  by  consecrating  it  to  holy  uses  ; 
an  alteration  not  affecting  the  precept  at  all,  except  in  an  unes 
sential  circumstance,  (if  indeed  in  that,)  and  in  which  we  may 
suppose  them  to  act  under  divine  suggestion. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  obligation  of  the  whole  Decalogue 
as  fully  established  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old,  as  if 
it  had  been  formally  re-enacted  ;  and  that  no  formal  re-enact 
ment  of  it  took  place,  is  itself  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  was 
never  regarded  by  the  Lawgiver  as  temporary,  which  the 
formality  of  republication  might  have  supposed. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that,  although  the  moral 
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laws  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  pass  into  the  Christian  code, 
they  stand  there  in  other  and  higher  circumstances ;  so  that 
the  New  Testament  is  a  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  moral  will  of  God  than  the  Old.  In  par 
ticular, 

1.  They  are  more  expressly  extended  to  the  heart,  as  by  our 
Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  who  teaches  us  that  the 
thought  and  inward  purpose  of  any  offence  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  prohibiting  its  external  and  visible  commission. 

2.  The  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  carried  out 
in  the  New  Testament  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties,  which, 
by  embracing  more  perfectly  the  social  and  civil  relations  of 
life,  are  of  a  more  universal  character. 

3.  There  is  a  much  more  enlarged  injunction  of  positive 
and  particular  virtues,  especially  those  which  constitute  the 
Christian  temper. 

4.  By  all  overt  acts  being  inseparably  connected  with  corre 
sponding  principles  in  the  heart,  in  order  to  constitute  accept 
able  obedience,  which  principles  suppose  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  moral  renovation  is,  there 
fore,  held  out  as  necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  promised  as  a 
part  of  the  grace  of  our  redemption  by  Christ. 

5.  By  being  connected  with  promises  of  divine  assistance, 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  law  connected   with  evangelical  pro 
visions. 

6.  By  their  having  a  living  illustration  in  the  perfect  and 
practical  example  of  Christ. 

7.  By  the  higher  sanctions  derived  from  the  clearer  revela 
tion  of  a  future  state,  and  the  more  explicit  promises  of  eternal 
life,  and  threatenings  of  eternal  punishment. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  we  have  in  the  Gospel  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  revelation  of  moral  law  ever  given  to 
men  ;  and  a  more  exact  manifestation  of  the  brightness,  per 
fection,  and  glory  of  that  law,  under  which  angels  and  our 
progenitors  in  Paradise  were  placed,  and  which  it  is  at  once 
the  delight  and  interest  of  the  most  perfect  and  happy  beings 
to  obey. 

It  has,  however,  fared  with  morals  as  with  doctrines,  that 
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they  have  been  often,  and  by  a  strange  perversity,  studied 
without  any  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
we  have  had  systems  of  natural  religion  drawn  out  of  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  and  then  placed  to  the 
sole  account  of  human  reason  ;  so  we  have  also  various  systems 
of  morals  drawn,  as  far  as  the  authors  thought  fit,  from  the  same 
source,  and  put  forth  under  the  title  of  "  moral  philosophy,"' 
implying  too  often,  or  at  least  sanctioning  the  inference,  that 
the  unassisted  powers  of  man  are  equally  adequate  to  the 
discovery  of  doctrine  and  duty ;  or,  at  best,  that  Christianity 
but  perfects  what  uninspired  man  is  able  not  only  to  com 
mence,  but  to  carry  onward  to  a  considerable  approach  to  per 
fection.  This  observation  may  be  made  as  to  both, — that 
whatever  is  found  correct  in  doctrine,  and  pure  in  morals,  in 
ancient  writers  or  systems,  may  be  traced  to  indirect  revela 
tion  ;  and  that  so  far  as  mere  reason  has  applied  itself  to  dis 
covery  in  either,  it  has  generally  gone  astray.  The  modern 
systems  of  natural  religion  and  ethics  are  superior  to  the 
ancient,  not  because  the  reason  of  their  framers  is  superior, 
but  because  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  light  from  Chris 
tianity,  which  they  have  not  been  candid  enough  generally  to 
acknowledge.  For  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects 
with  a  view  to  lower  the  value  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the 
remarks  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  must  suffice  ;  but  of  that 
class  of  moral  philosophers  who  hold  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  yet  sedulously  omit  all  reference  to  them,  it 
may  be  inquired  what  they  propose,  by  disjoining  morals  from 
Christianity,  and  considering  them  as  a  separate  science  ? 
Authority  they  cannot  gain,  for  no  obligation  to  duty  can  be 
so  high  as  the  command  of  God,;  nor  can  that  authority  be 
applied  in  so  direct  a  manner,  as  by  a  revelation  of  his  will ; 
and  as  for  the  perfection  of  their  system,  since  they  discover 
no  duties  not  already  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  or  grounded 
upon  some  general  principles  they  contain,  they  can  find  no 
apology,  from  the  additions  they  make  to  our  moral  know 
ledge,  to  put  Christianity,  on  all  such  subjects,  wholly  out  of 
sight. 

All  attempts  to  teach  morals,  independent  of  Christianity, 
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even  by  those  who  receive  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  must,  not 
withstanding  the  great  names  which  have  sanctioned  the  prac 
tice,  be  considered  as  of  mischievous  tendency,  although  the 
design  may  have  been  laudable,  and  the  labour,  in  some 
subordinate  respects,  not  without  utility. 

1.  Because  they  silently  convey  the  impression,  that  human 
reason,   without  assistance,  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  full 
duty  of  man  towards  God  and  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 

2.  Because  they  imply  a  deficiency  in  the  moral  code  of  our 
religion,  which  does  not  exist ;  the  fact  being  that,  although 
these  systems  borrow  much  from  Christianity,  they  do  not  take 
in  the  whole  of  its  moral  principles,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
they  are  accepted  as  substitutes,  displace  what  is  perfect  for 
what  is  imperfect. 

3.  Because  they  turn  the  attention  from  what  is  fact,  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  with  its  appropriate  sanctions,  and  place 
the  obligation  to  obedience  either  on  fitness,  beauty,  general 
interest,  or  the  natural  authority  of  truth,  which  are  all  mat 
ters  of  opinion  ;  or,  if  they  ultimately  refer  it  to  the  will  of 
God,  yet  they  infer  that  will  through  various  reasonings  and 
speculations,  which  in  themselves  are  still  matters  of  opinion, 
and  as  to  which  men  will  feel  themselves  to  be  in  some  degree 
free. 

4.  The  duties  they  enjoin  are  either  merely  outward  in  the 
act,  and  so  they  disconnect  them  from  internal  principles  and 
habits,  without  which  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  but  the 
shadows  of  real  virtue,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  to  men  ; 
or  else  they  assume  that  human  nature  is  able  to  engraft  those 
principles  and  habits  upon  itself,  and  to  practise  them  without 
abatement  and  interruption ,-<-a  notion  which  is  contradicted  by 
those  very  Scriptures  they  hold  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

5.  Their  separation  of    the  doctrines  of  religion  from  its 
morals,  leads    to  an  entirely  different  process  of   promoting 
morality  among  men  from  that  which  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  has  established  in  the  Gospel.     They  lay  down 
the  rule  of  conduct,  and  recommend  it  from  its  excellence  per 
se,  or  its  influence  upon  individuals  and  upon  society,  or  per 
haps  because  it  is  manifested  to  be  the  will  of  the  supreme 
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Being,  indicated  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and 
the  relations  of  men.  But  Christianity  rigidly  connects  its 
doctrines  with  its  morals.  Its  doctrine  of  man's  moral  weakness 
is  made  use  of  to  lead  him  to  distrust  his  own  sufficiency ;  its 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  shows  at  once  the  infinite  evil  of  sin, 
and  encourages  men  to  seek  deliverance  from  its  power.  Its 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
implies  the  entire  destruction  of  the  love  of  evil,  and  the  direc 
tion  of  the  whole  affection  of  the  soul  to  universal  virtue.  Its 
doctrine  of  prayer  opens  to  man  a  fellowship  with  God,  invi 
gorating  to  every  virtue.  The  example  of  Christ,  the  imita 
tion  of  which  is  made  obligatory  upon  us,  is  in  itself  a  moral 
system  in  action,  and  in  principle  ;  and  the  revelation  of  a 
future  judgment  brings  the  whole  weight  of  the  control  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  to  bear  upon  the  motives  and 
actions  of  men,  and  is  the  source  of  that  fear  of  offending 
God  which  is  the  constant  guard  of  virtue,  when  human 
motives  would  in  a  multitude  of  cases  avail  nothing. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  the  teaching  of  morals 
must  then  in  all  cases  be  kept  in  connexion  with  religion ;  and 
whether  the  philosophy  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  with  the  lower 
motives  by  which  they  are  urged  upon  men,  may  not  be  use 
fully  investigated.  We  answer,  that  if  the  end  proposed  by 
this  is  not  altogether  speculative,  but  something  practical ;  if 
the  case  of  an  immoral  world  is  taken  up  by  moralists  with 
reference  to  its  cure,  or  even  to  its  emendation  in  any  effectual 
degree,  the  whole  is  then  resolved  into  this  simple  question, — 
whether  a  weaker  instrument  shall  be  preferred  to  that  which  is 
powerful  and  effective.  Certain  it  is  that  the  great  end  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  its  influence  upon  society  goes,  is  to 
moralize  mankind  ;  but  its  infinitely  wise  Author  has  estab 
lished  and  authorized  but  one  process  for  the  correction  of  the 
practical  evils  of  the  world,  and  that  is,  the  teaching  and 
enforcement  of  the  whole  truth  as  it  stands  in  his  own  revela 
tions  ;  and  to  this  only  has  he  promised  his  special  blessing. 
A  distinct  class  of  ethical  teachers,  imitating  heathen  philoso 
phers  in  the  principles  and  modes  of  moral  tuition,  is,  in  a 
Christian  country,  a  violent  anomaly  ;  and  implies  an  absurd 
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return  to  the  twilight  of  knowledge  after  the  sun  itself  has 
arisen  upon  the  world. 

Within  proper  guards,  and  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
whole  Christian  system,  what  is  called  "  moral  philosophy"  is 
not,  however,  to  be  undervalued ;  and  from  many  of  the  writers 
above  alluded  to  much  useful  instruction  may  be  collected, 
which,  though  of  but  little  efficacy  in  itself,  may  be  invigo 
rated  by  uniting  it  with  the  vital  and  energetic  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  may  thus  become  directive  to  the  conduct  of  the 
serious  Christian.  Understanding  then  by  moral  philosophy, 
not  that  pride  of  science  which  borrows  the  discoveries  of  the 
Scriptures  and  then  exhibits  itself  as  their  rival,  or  affects  to 
supply  their  deficiencies ;  but  as  a  modest  scrutiny  into  the 
reasons  on  which  the  moral  precepts  of  revelation  may  be 
grounded,  and  a  wise  and  honest  application  of  its  moral  prin 
ciples  to  particular  cases,  it  is  a  branch  of  science  which  may  be 
usefully  cultivated  in  connexion  with  Christianity. 

With  respect  to  the  reasons  on  which  moral  precepts  rest,  we 
may  make  a  remark  similar  to  that  offered  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  on  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  Some  of  those  doc 
trines  rest  wholly  on  the  authority  of  the  Revealer ;  others  are 
accompanied  with  a  manifest  rational  evidence ;  and  a  third 
class  may  partially  disclose  their  rationale  to  the  patient  and 
pious  inquirer.  Yet  the  authority  of  each  class  as  a  subject 
of  faith  is  the  same  ;  it  rests  upon  the  character  of  God  and  his 
relations  to  us  ;  and  that  doctrine  which  is  enjoined  on  our  faith 
without  other  rational  evidence  than  that  which  proves  it  to  be 
a  part  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  is  equally  binding  with  that 
which  exercises  and  delights  our  rational  faculties,  by  a  dis 
closure  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  When  God  has 
permitted  us  to  turn  aside  to  see  some  great  sight  of  mani 
fested  wisdom,  we  are  to  obey  the  invitation  ;  but  still  we  are 
always  to  remember  that  the  authority  of  a  revealed  truth 
stands  on  infinitely  higher  ground  than  our  perception  of  its 
reasonableness. 

So  also  as  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  rational 
evidence  is  afforded  in  different  degrees,  and  it  is  both  allow 
able  and  laudable  in  us  to  investigate  and  collect  it ;  but  still 
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with  this  caution,  that  the  authority  of  such  injunctions  is  not  to 
be  regulated  by  our  perception  of  their  reasons,  although  the 
reasons,  when  apparent,  may  be  piously  applied  to  commend 
the  authority.  The  discoveries  we  may  make  of  fitness  or  any 
other  quality  in  a  precept  cannot  be  the  highest  reason  of  our 
obedience  ;  but  it  may  be  a  reason  for  obeying  with  accelerated 
alacrity.  The  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  the  same 
were  no  obvious  reasons  of  mercy  and  piety  connected  with  it ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  precept  upon  our  interests  and  that  of 
the  community  commends  the  precept  to  our  affections  as  well 
as  to  our  sense  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  general  precepts,  that 
practical  wisdom  which  is  the  result  of  large  and  comprehensive 
observation  has  an  important  office.  The  precepts  of  a  uni 
versal  revelation  must  necessarily  be,  for  the  most  part,  gene 
ral  ;  because  if  rules  had  been  given  for  each  case  in  detail, 
then  truly,  as  St.  John  observes,  "  the  world  could  not  have 
contained  the  books  written."  The  application  of  these  general 
principles  to  that  variety  of  cases  which  arises  in  human  affairs, 
is  the  work  of  the  Christian  preacher,  and  the  Christian  moralist. 
Where  there  is  honesty  of  mind,  ordinarily  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  this ;  and  in  cases  which  involve  some  difficulty, 
when  the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  made,  as  it  always  ought, 
to  favour  the  rule, — and  when,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  safer 
course  is  adopted, — such  is  the  explicit  character  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  no  one  can  go  astray. 
The  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  exceptions  to  general 
rules,  is  always  to  be  watched  with  jealousy;  and  ought  to  be 
shunned  when  it  presumes  to  form  rules  out  of  supposed  excep 
tions.  This  is  affecting  to  be  wiser  than  the  Lawgiver ;  and 
euch  philosophy  assumes  an  authority  in  the  control  of  human 
conduct  to  which  it  has  no  title ;  and  steps  in  between  indivi 
duals  and  their  consciences  in  cases  where  Almighty  God  him 
self  has  not  chosen  to  relieve  them  ;  and  where  they  are 
specially  left,  as  all  sometimes  are,  to  Him  with  whom  they 
have  to  do,  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  party.  Sys 
tems  of  casuistry  and  cases  of  conscience  have  happily  gone 
into  general  disuse.  That  they  have  done  more  harm  upon 
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the  whole  than  good,  and  defiled  more  consciences  than  they 
have  relieved,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  largely 
examined  them.  They  have  passed  away  just  in  proportion  as 
the  Scriptures  themselves  have  been  circulated  through  society, 
and  as  that  preaching  has  been  most  prevalent  which  enforces 
the  doctrine  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  the 
sum  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel.  They  most  abounded  in 
the  Romish  Church,  as  best  befitting  its  systems  of  darkness 
and  delusion  ;*  and  though  works  of  this  kind  are  found  among 
Protestants  in  a  better  form,  they  have  gradually  and  happily 
fallen  into  neglect. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  offered  on  what  has  been  termed, 
ic  the  ground  of  moral  obligation." 

Some  writers  have  placed  this  in  "  the  eternal  and  necessary 
fitness  of  things  ;"  which  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  varying 
conclusions  which  different  individuals  may  draw,  as  to  this 
eternal  and  necessary  fitness ;  and,  still  further,  leaves  that 
very  natural  question  quite  unanswered, — Why  is  any  one 
obliged  to  act  according  to  the  fitness  of  things  ? 

Others  have  referred  to  a  supposed  original  perception  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong ;  a  kind  of  fixed  and  permanent  and 
unalterable  moral  sense,  by  which  the  qualities  of  actions  are 
at  once  determined ;  and  from  the  supposed  universal  existence 
of  this  perception,  they  have  argued  the  obligation  to  act 
accordingly.  This  scheme,  which  seems  to  confound  that  in 
human  nature  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  Avhen  the 
understanding  is  enlightened  by  real  truth,  with  a  discriminat 
ing  and  directive  principle  acting  independently  of  instruction, 
is  also  unsatisfactory.  For  the  moral  sense  is,  in  fact,  found 
under  the  control  of  ignorance  and  error ;  nor  does  it  possess  a 
sensitiveness  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to  the  truth  received 
into  the  understanding.  The  worst  crimes  have  often  been 
committed  with  a  conviction  of  their  being  right,  as  in  the  case 
of  religious  persecutions ;  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of 
attending  to  the  quality  of  our  actions  often  renders  the 
abstract  truth  laid  up  in  the  understanding  useless,  as  to  its 

*  M.  le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII.,  not  unaptly  called  casuistry,  "the 
art  of  quibbling  with  God.1' 
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influence  upon  the  conscience.  But  if  all  that  is  said  of  this 
moral  sense  were  true,  still  it  would  not  establish  the  principle 
of  obligation.  That  supposes  superior  authority ;  and  should 
we  allow  the  moral  sense  to  act  uniformly,  still  how  is  the 
obligation  to  perform  what  it  approves  to  be  demonstrated, 
unless  some  higher  consideration  be  added  to  the  case  ? 

More  modern  moralists  have  taken  the  tendency  of  any 
course  of  action  to  produce  the  greatest  good  upon  the  whole, 
as  the  source  of  moral  obligation ;  and  with  this  they  often 
connect  the  will  of  God,  of  which  they  consider  this  general 
tendency  to  be  the  manifestation.  It  were  better,  surely,  to 
refer  at  once  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  by  himself,  without 
encumbering  the  subject  with  the  circuitous  and,  at  best, 
doubtful  process  of  first  considering  what  is  good  upon  the 
whole,  and  then  inferring  that  this  must  needs  be  the  will  of  a 
wise  and  benevolent  Being.  The  objection,  too,  holds  in  this 
case,  that  this  theory  leaves  it  still  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
in  which  an  interested  party  is  to  be  the  judge,  whether  an 
action  be  upon  the  whole  good ;  and  gives  a  rule  which  would 
be  with  difficulty  applied  to^some  cases,  and  is  scarcely  at  all 
applicable  to  many  others  which  may  be  supposed. 

The  only  satisfactory  answer  which  the  question,  as  to  the 
source  of  moral  obligation,  can  receive,  is,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  will  of  God.  For,  since  the  question  respects  the  duty 
of  a  created  being  with  reference  to  his  Creator,  nothing  can 
be  more  conclusive  than  that  the  Creator  has  an  absolute  right 
to  the  obedience  of  his  creatures ;  and  that  the  creature  is  in 
duty  obliged  to  obey  Him  from  whom  it  not  only  has  received 
being,  but  by  whom  that  being  is  constantly  sustained.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  I  am 
obliged  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  the  question  is  still  open, 
"  Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey  his  will  ?"  and  that  this  brings 
us  round  to  the  former  answer,  "  Because  he  can  only  will  what 
is  upon  the  whole  best  for  his  creatures."  But  this  is  confound 
ing  that  which  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  rule  to  God  in  the 
commands  which  he  issues,  with  that  which  really  obliges  the 
creature.  Now,  that  which  in  truth  obliges  the  creature  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  commands  issued  by  God;  but  the  relation 
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in  which  the  creature  itself  stands  to  God.  If  a  creature  can 
have  no  existence,  nor  any  power  or  faculty,  independently  of 
God,  it  can  have  no  right  to  employ  its  faculties  independently 
of  him  ;  and  if  it  have  no  right  to  employ  its  faculties  in  an 
independent  manner,  the  right  to  rule  its  conduct  must  rest 
with  the  Creator  alone  ;  and  from  this  results  the  obligation  of 
the  creature  to  obey. 

Such  is  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the 
creative  and  rectoral  relations  of  God  are  inseparably  united, 
and  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  made  to  follow  upon  the 
fact  of  our  existence  ;  and  if  the  will  of  God,  as  the  source 
of  obligation,  be  so  obvious  a  rule,  the  only  remaining  ques 
tion  is,  whether  we  shall  receive  that  will  as  it  is  expressly 
revealed  by  himself;  or,  wilfully  forgetting  that  such  a  revela 
tion  has  been  made,  we  shall  proceed  to  infer  it  by  various 
processes  of  induction  ?  The  answer  to  this  might  have  been 
safely  left  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  had  not  the 
vanity  of  philosophizing  so  often  interposed  to  perplex  so  plain 
a  point. 

We  must  not  here  confound  the  will  of  God  as  the  source 
of  moral  obligation,  with  the  notion  that  right  and  wrong  have 
no  existence  but  as  they  are  so  constituted  by  the  will  of  God. 
They  must  have  their  foundation  in  the  reality  of  things. 
What  moral  rectitude  is,  and  why  it  obliges,  are  quite  distinct 
questions.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  that  the  preceding  observa 
tions  apply.  As  to  the  former,  the  following  remarks,  from  a 
recent  intelligent  publication,  are  very  satisfactory  : — 

"  Virtue,  as  it  regards  man,  is  the  conformity  or  harmony 
of  his  affections  and  actions  with  the  various  relations  in  which 
he  has  been  placed, — of  which  conformity  the  perfect  intellect 
of  God,  guided  in  its  exercise  by  his  infinitely  holy  nature,  is 
the  only  infallible  judge. 

"  We  sustain  various  relations  to  God  himself.  He  is  our 
Creator,  our  Preserver,  our  Benefactor,  our  Governor.  He 
is  the  Framer  of  our  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 
He  sustains  us  4  by  the  word  of  his  power ;'  for,  as  we  are 
necessarily  dependent  beings,  our  continued  existence  is  a  kind 
of  prolonged  creation.  We  owe  all  that  we  possess  to  Him  ; 
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and  our  future  blessings  must  flow  from  his  kindness.  No\* 
there  are  obviously  certain  affections  and  actions  which  har 
monize  or  correspond  with  these  relations.  To  love  and  obey 
God  manifestly  befit  our  relation  to  him,  as  that  great  Being 
from  whom  our  existence  as  well  as  all  our  comforts  flow.  He 
who  showers  his  blessings  upon  us  ought  to  possess  our  affec 
tions  ;  he  who  formed  us  has  a  right  to  our  obedience.  It  is 
not  stated  merely,  Jet  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  our  relation  to  God  without  perceiving  that  we  are 
morally  bound  to  love  and  obey  him  ;  (though  that  is  a  truth 
of  great  importance  ;)  for  I  do  not  consent  to  the  propriety 
of  the  representation,  that  virtue  depends  either  upon  our 
perceptions  or  our  feelings.  There  is  a  real  harmony  between 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  and  the  feelings  and 
conduct  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  and  therefore 
the  human  mind  has  been  formed  capable  of  perceiving  and 
feeling  it. 

"  We  sustain  various  relations  to  each  other.  God  has 
formed  '  of  one  blood  all  the  families  of  the  earth/  Mutual 
love  and  brotherly  kindness,  the  fruit  of  love,  are  required  by 
this  relation, — they  harmonize  or  correspond  with  it.  We 
are  children ;  we  are  loved,  and  guarded,  and  supported,  and 
tended  with  unwearied  assiduity  by  our  parents.  Filial  affec 
tion  and  filial  obedience  are  demanded  by  this  relation  ;  no 
other  state  of  mind,  no  other  conduct,  will  harmonize  with  it. 
We  are,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  parents.  Instrumentally 
at  least  we  have  imparted  existence  to  our  children  ;  they 
depend  on  us  for  protection,  support,  &c. ;  and  to  render  that 
support,  is  required  by  the  relation  we  bear  to  them.  It  is, 
however,  needless  to  specify  the  various  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  each  other.  With  reference  to  all,  I  again  say,  that 
they  necessarily  involve  obligations  to  certain  states  of  mind, 
and  certain  modes  of  conduct,  as  harmonizing  with  the  rela 
tions  ;  and  that  rectitude  is  the  conformity  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  an  individual  with  the  relations  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  certain  to  me,  that  this  harmony  between 
the  actions  and  the  relations  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  what  we 
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are  to  understand  by  that  '  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things,' 
in  which  some  writers  have  made  the  essence  of  virtue  to  con 
sist.  Against  this  doctrine,  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  is 
indefinite,  if  not  absurd ;  because,  as  it  is  alleged,  it  represents 
an  action  as  right  and  fit,  without  stating  what  it  is  fit  for, — an 
absurdity  as  great,  says  the  objector,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
4  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,'  with 
out  adding,  'to  one  another,'  or  to  any  other  angle.  Dr.  Brown 
also,  in  arguing  against  this  doctrine,  says,  '  There  must  be  a 
principle  of  moral  regard,  independent  of  reason,  or  reason  may 
in  vain  see  a  thousand  fitnesses,  and  a  thousand  truths ;  and 
would  be  warmed  with  the  same  lively  emotions  of  indignation 
against  an  inaccurate  time-piece  or  an  error  in  arithmetical 
calculation,  as  against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by  every  fraud 
that  could  elude  the  law,  those  who  had  already  little  of  which 
they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little  more  luxu 
riously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had  plundered,  were  starv 
ing  around  him.'  Now,  why  may  we  not  say,  in  answer  to  the 
former  objector,  that  the  conformity  of  an  action  with  the 
relations  of  the  agent  is  the  fitness  for  which  Clarke  contends  ? 
And  why  may  not  we  reply  to  Dr.  Brown,  that — allowing,  as 
we  do,  the  necessity  of  that  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  for 
which  he  contends — the  emotion  of  approbation  which  arises 
on  the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action  is  not  the  virtue  of 
the  action,  nor  the  perception  of  its  accordance  with  the  rela 
tions  of  the  agent,  but  the  accordance  itself  ?  '  That  a  being,' 
says  Dewar,  '  endowed  with  certain  powers,  is  bound  to  love 
and  obey  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all,  is  truth,  whether  I 
perceive  it  or  no  ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  it  possible  that  it 
can  ever  be  reversed.' 

"  All  the  relations  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are, 
in  one  sense,  arbitrary.  Our  existence  as  creatures  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  relations 
which  bind  society  together,  the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  rela 
tion,  depend  entirely  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  Him  who 
gave  us  our  being ;  but  the  conduct  to  which  these  relations 
oblige  us,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary.  Having  determined  to 
constitute  the  relations,  He  could  not  but  enjoin  upon  us  the 
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conduct  which  his  word  prescribes.  He  was  under  no  obliga 
tion  to  create  us  at  all ;  but,  having  given  us  existence,  he 
could  not  fail  to  command  us  to  love  and  obey  him.  There 
is  a  harmony  between  these  relations,  and  these  duties, — a 
harmony  which  is  not  only  perceived  by  us,  (for  to  state  that 
merely,  would  seem  to  make  our  perceptions  the  rule,  if  not 
the  foundation,  of  duty,)  but  which  is  perceived  by  the  per 
fect  intellect  of  God  hinself.  And  since  the  relations  we 
sustain  were  constituted  by  God,  since  he  is  the  Judge  of  the 
affections  and  conduct  which  harmonize  with  these  relations, — 
that  which  appears  right  to  Him,  being  right  on  that  account, 
— rectitude  may  be  regarded  as  conformity  to  the  moral  nature 
of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  virtue."* 

To  the  revealed  will  of  God  we  may  now  turn  for  informa 
tion  on  the  interesting  subject  of  morals  ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  ethics  of  Christianity  have  a  glory  and  perfection 
which  philosophy  has  never  heightened,  and  which  its  only 
true  office  is  to  display,  and  to  keep  before  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

*  Payne's  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Duties  we  owe  to  God. 

THE  duties  we  owe  to  God  are  in  Scripture  summed  up  in 
the  word  "godliness,"  the  foundation  of  which,  and  of 
duties  of  every  other  kind,  is  that  entire 

Submission  to  God,  which  springs  from  a  due  sense  of  that 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him,  as  creatures. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  right  of  an  absolute  sovereignty 
over  us  must,  in  the  reason  of  the  case,  exist  exclusively  in 
Him  that  made  us ;  and  it  is  the  perception  and  recognition 
of  this,  as  a  practical  habit  of  the  mind,  which  renders  outward 
acts  of  obedience  sincere  and  religious.  The  will  of  God  is 
the  only  rule  to  man,  in  every  thing  on  which  that  will  has 
declared  itself;  and,  as  it  lays  its  injunctions  upon  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  life,  the  rule  is  equally  in  force  when  it  directs 
our  opinions,  our  motives,  and  affections,  as  when  it  enjoins  or 
prohibits  external  acts.  We  are  his  because  he  made  us  ;  and 
to  this  is  added  the  confirmation  of  this  right  by  our  redemp 
tion  :  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  but  bought  with  a  price  ;  where 
fore  glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his/1 
These  ideas  of  absolute  right  to  command  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  of  absolute  obligation  to  universal  obedience  on  the  part 
of  man,  are  united  in  the  profession  of  St.  Paul,  "  Whose  I 
am,  and  whom  I  serve  ;"  and  form  the  grand  fundamental 
principle  of  godliness  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
the  will  of  God  being  laid  down  in  each,  both  as  the  highest 
reason  and  the  most  powerful  motive  to  obedience.  The 
application  of  this  principle  so  established  by  the  Scriptures 
•will  show  how  greatly  superior  is  the  ground  on  which 
Christianity  places  moral  virtue  to  that  of  any  other  system. 
For, 

1.  The  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  duty,  is  authen- 
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ticated  by  the  whole  of  that  stupendous  evidence  which  proves 
the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  original. 

2.  That  will  at  once  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of 
inward  and  outward  purity,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 

3.  It  annuls  by  its  authority  every  other  rule  of  conduct 
contrary  to  itself,  whether  it  arise    from  custom,  or  from  the 
example,  persuasion,  or  opinions  of  others. 

4.  It  is  a  rule  which  admits  not  of  being  lowered  to  the 
weak  and  fallen  state  of  human  nature  ;  but,  connecting  itself 
with  a  gracious  dispensation  of  supernatural  help,  it  directs 
the  morally  imbecile   to  that  remedy,  and  holds  every  one 
guilty  of  the  violation  of  all  that  he  is  by  nature  and  habit 
unable  to  perform,  if  that  remedy  be  neglected. 

5.  It  accommodates  not  itself  to  the  interests  or  even  safety 
of  men  ;    but  requires  that    interest,  honour,    liberty,    and 
life,  should  be  surrendered,  rather  than  it  should  sustain  any 
violation. 

6.  It  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience,  but  requires  it 
whole  and  entire ;  so  that  outward  virtue  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  place  of  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  it  allows 
no  acts  to  be  really  virtuous,  but  those  which  spring  from  a 
willing  and  submissive  mind,  and  are  done  upon  the  vital 
principle  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  our  rightful  subjection  to 
God. 

A  second  duty  is, 

Love  to  God.  To  serve  and  obey  God  on  the  conviction 
that  it  is  right  to  serve  and  obey  him,  is  in  Christianity  joined 
with  that  love  to  God  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  service, 
and  renders  it  the  means  of  exalting  our  pleasures,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  accords  with  our  convictions.  The  supreme  love 
of  God  is  the  chief,  therefore,  of  what  have  been  called  our 
"  theo-pathetic  affections."  It  is  the  sum  and  the  end  of  law  ; 
and  though  lost  by  us  in  Adam,  is  restored  to  us  by  Christ. 
When  it  regards  God  absolutely,  and  in  himself,  as  a  Being 
of  infinite  and  harmonious  perfections  and  moral  beauties,  it 
is  that  movement  of  the  soul  towards  him  which  is  produced 
by  admiration,  approval,  and  delight.  When  it  regards  him 
relatively,  it  fixes  upon  the  ceaseless  emanations  of  his  good- 
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ness  to  us  in  the  continuance  of  the  existence  which  he  at  first 
bestowed ;  the  circumstances  which  render  that  existence 
felicitous ;  and,  above  all,  upon  that  "  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,"  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  for  our 
redemption,  and  in  saving  us  by  his  grace ;  or,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  St.  Paul,  upon  "the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  in  his  kindness  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus."  Under  all 
these  views  an  unbounded  gratitude  overflows  the  heart  which 
is  influenced  by  this  spiritual  affection.  But  the  love  of  God 
is  more  than  a  sentiment  of  gratitude.  It  rejoices  in  his  per 
fections  and  glories,  and  devoutly  contemplates  them  as  the 
highest  and  most  interesting  subjects  of  thought ;  it  keeps  the 
idea  of  this  supremely-beloved  object  constantly  present  to  the 
mind  ;  it  turns  to  it  with  adoring  ardour  from  the  business 
and  distractions  of  life ;  it  connects  it  with  every  scene  of 
majesty  and  beauty  in  nature,  and  with  every  event  of  general 
and  particular  providence ;  it  brings  the  soul  into  fellowship 
with  God,  real  and  sensible,  because  vital ;  it  moulds  the 
other  affections  into  conformity  with  what  God  himself  wills 
or  prohibits,  loves  or  hates  ;  it  produces  an  unbounded  desire 
to  please  him,  and  to  be  accepted  of  him  in  all  things ;  it 
is  jealous  of  his  honour,  unwearied  in  his  service,  quick  to 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  and  his 
church ;  and  it  renders  all  such  sacrifices,  even  when  carried 
to  the  extent  of  suffering  and  death,  unreluctant  and  cheerful. 
It  chooses  God  as  the  chief  good  of  the  soul,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  assures  its  perfect  and  eternal  interest  and  happiness. 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee,"  is  the  language  of  every 
heart,  when  its  love  of  God  is  true  in  principle  and  supreme 
in  degree. 

If,  then,  the  will  of  God  is  the  perfect  rule  of  morals ;  and 
if  supreme  and  perfect  love  to  God  must  produce  a  prompt,  an 
unwearied,  a  delightful  subjection  to  his  will,  or  rather,  an 
entire  and  most  free  choice  of  it  as  the  rule  of  all  our  prin 
ciples,  affections,  and  actions  ;  the  importance  of  this  affection 
in  securing  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  in  which  true 
morality  consists,  is  manifest ;  and  we  clearly  perceive  the 
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reason  why  an  inspired  writer  lias  affirmed,  that  "  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law."     The  necessity  of  keeping  this  subject 
before  us  under  those  views  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Chris 
tian  system,  and  of  not  surrendering  it  to  mere  philosophy, 
is,  however,  an  important   consideration.     With  the  philo 
sopher  the  love  of  God  may  be  the  mere  approval  of  the 
intellect ;  or  a  sentiment  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  infinite  perfection,  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  power  and 
goodness.     In  the  Scriptures  it  is  much  more  than  either,  and 
is  produced  and  maintained  by  a  different  process.     We  are 
there  taught  that  "the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God  ;"  and 
is  not,  of  course,  capable  of  loving  God.    Yet  this  carnal  mind 
may  consist  with    deep  attainments  in  philosophy,  and  with 
strongly  impassioned  poetic  sentiment.     The  mere  approval 
of  the  understanding ;    and  the   susceptibility  of  being  im 
pressed  with  feelings  of  admiration,  awe,  and  even  pleasure, 
when  the  character  of  God  is  manifested  in  his  works ;  (as  both 
maybe  found  in  "the  carnal  mind"  which  "is  enmity  to  God;") 
are  not  therefore  the  love  of  God.     They  are  principles  which 
enter  into  that  love,  since  it  cannot  exist  without  them ;  but 
they  may  exist  without  this  affection  itself,  and  be  found  in 
a  vicious  and  unchanged  nature.     The  love  of  God  is  a  fruit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  it  is  implanted  by  him  only  in 
the  souls  which  he  has  regenerated  ;  and,  as  that  which  excites 
its  exercise  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place,  a  sense  of  the 
benefits  bestowed  by  the  grace  of  God  in  our  redemption,  and 
a  well-grounded  persuasion  of  our  personal  interest  in  those 
benefits,  it  necessarily  presupposes  our  personal  reconciliation 
to  God  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that 
attestation  of  it  to  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption   of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.     We  here  see,  then,  another 
proof  of  the  necessary   connexion   of  Christian    morals  with 
Christian  doctrine,   and  how  imperfect  and   deceptive  every 
system  must  be  which  separates  them.     Love  is  essential  to 
true  obedience  ;  for  when  the  Apostle  declares  love  to  be 
"  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  he  declares,  in  effect,  that  the  law 
cannot  be  fulfilled  without  love  ;  and  that  every  action  which 
has  not  this  for  its  principle,  however  virtuous  in  its  show,  fails 
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of  accomplishing  the  precepts  which  are  obligatory  upon  us 
But  this  love  to  God  cannot  be  felt  so  long  as  we  are  sensible 
of  his  wrath,  and  are  in  dread  of  his  judgments.  These  feel 
ings  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  we  must  be  assured 
of  his  reconciliation  to  us,  before  we  are  capable  of  loving 
him.  Thus  the  very  existence  of  the  love  of  God  implies  the 
doctrines  of  the  atonement,  repentance,  faith,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  to  believers  ;  and  unless  it  be  taught 
in  this  connexion,  and  through  this  process  of  experience,  it 
will  be  exhibited  only  as  a  bright  and  beauteous  object  to 
which  man  has  no  access  ;  or  a  fictitious  and  imitative  senti 
mentality  will  be  substituted  for  it,  to  the  delusion  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

A  third  leading  duty  is, 

Trust  in  God.  All  creatures  are  dependent  upon  God  for 
being  and  for  well-being.  Inanimate  and  irrational  beings 
hold  their  existence,  and  the  benefits  which  may  accompany  it, 
independently  of  any  conditions  to  be  performed  on  their 
part.  Rational  creatures  are  placed  under  another  rule,  and 
their  felicity  rests  only  upon  their  obedience.  Whether,  as 
to  those  intelligences  who  have  never  sinned,  specific  exercises 
of  trust  are  required  as  a  duty  comprehended  in  their 
general  obedience,  we  know  not.  But  as  to  men,  the  whole 
Scripture  shows,  that  faith  or  trust  is  a  duty  of  the  first 
class,  and  that  they  stand  only  by  faith.  Whether  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  the  importance  to  themselves  of  being 
continually  impressed  with  their  dependence  upon  God,  so  that 
they  may  fly  to  him  at  all  times,  and  escape  the  disappoint 
ments  of  self-confidence  and  creature-reliances  ;  or  that  as  all 
good  actually  comes  from  God,  he  ought  to  be  recognised  as  its 
source,  so  that  all  creatures  may  glorify  him  ;  or  whether  other 
and  more  secret  reasons  may  also  be  included ;  the  fact,  that 
this  duty  is  solemnly  enjoined,  as  an  essential  part  of  true 
religion,  cannot  be  doubted.  Nor  can  the  connexion  of  this 
habit  of  devoutly  confiding  in  God  with  our  peace  of  mind  be 
overlooked.  We  have  so  many  proofs  of  the  weakness  both 
of  our  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  see  ourselves  so 
liable  to  the  influence  of  combinations  of  circumstances  whicb 
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we  cannot  control,  and  of  accidents  which  we  cannot  resist, 
that,  unless  we  had  assurances  of  being  guided,  upheld,  and 
defended  by  a  supreme  power,  we  might  become,  and  that  not 
unreasonably,  a  prey  to  constant  apprehensions,  and  the  sport 
of  the  most  saddening  anticipations  of  the  imagination.  Our 
sole  remedy  from  these  would,  in  fact,  only  be  found  in 
insensibility  and  thoughtlessness  ;  for  to  a  reflecting  and 
awakened  mind,  nothing  except  faith  in  God  can  shut  out 
uneasy  fears.  In  all  ages,  therefore,  this  has  been  the  resource 
of  devout  men.  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble  ;  therefore  will  we  not  fear,1'  &c. 
(Psalm  xlvi.  1.)  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou 
didst  deliver  them  ;  they  cried  unto  thee,  and  were  delivered  ; 
they  trusted  in  thee,  and  were  not  confounded."  And  from 
our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  it  is  clear,  that  one  end  of 
his  teaching  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  piercing  anxieties 
which  the  perplexities  of  this  life  are  apt  to  produce,  by 
encouraging  them  to  confide  in  the  care  and  bounty  of  their 
heavenly  Father. 

Our  trust  in  God  is  enjoined  in  as  many  respects  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  give  us  assurances  of  help,  and  promises  of 
favour,  in  his  own  word.  Beyond  that,  trust  would  be  pre 
sumption,  as  not  having  authority ;  and  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  his  gracious  purposes  towards  us  are  manifested,  it 
becomes  a  duty.  And  here,  too,  the  same  connexion  of  this 
duty  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  redemption,  which  we 
have  remarked  under  the  last  particular,  also  displays  itself. 
If  morals  be  taught  independent  of  religion,  either  affiance  in 
God  must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  duties  towards  God,  or 
otherwise  it  will  be  inculcated  without  effect.  A  man  who  is 
conscious  of  unremitted  sins,  and  who  must  therefore  regard 
the  administration  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  as  to  him  punitive 
and  vengeful,  can  find  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  trust. 
All  that  he  can  do  is,  to  hope  that  his  relations  to  this  Being 
may  in  future  become  more  favourable  ;  but,  for  the  present, 
his  fears  must  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  faith.  What  course 
then  lies  before  him,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  the  favour  of  his  offended  God,  in  that  method 
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which  he  has  prescribed,  namely,  by  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Till  a  scriptural  assur 
ance  is  obtained  of  that  change  in  his  relations  to  God  which  is 
effected  by  the  free  and  gracious  act  of  forgiveness,  all  the  rea 
sons  of  general  trust  in  the  care,  benediction,  and  guidance 
of  God  are  vain  as  to  him,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to 
his  case.  But  when  friendship  is  restored  between  the  parties, 
faith,  however  unlimited,  has  the  highest  reason.  It  is  then 
u  a  sure  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,"  as 
that  mercy  manifests  itself  in  all  the  promises  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  make  to  his  children,  and  in  all  those  con 
descending  relations  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  invest 
himself,  that  under  such  manifestations  he  might  win  and 
secure  our  reliance.  It  is  then  the  confidence  not  merely  of 
creatures  in  a  beneficent  Creator,  or  of  subjects  in  a  gracious 
Sovereign,  but  of  children  in  a  parent.  It  respects  the  supply 
of  every  want,  temporal  and  eternal ;  the  wise  and  gracious 
ordering  of  our  concerns ;  the  warding  off,  or  the  mitigation, 
of  calamities  and  afflictions ;  our  preservation  from  all  that  can 
upon  the  whole  be  injurious  to  us ;  our  guidance  through  life ; 
our  hope  in  death,  and  our  future  felicity  in  another  world. 
This  trust  is  a  duty,  because  it  is  a  subject  of  command ;  and 
also  because,  after  such  demonstrations  of  kindness,  distrust 
would  imply  a  dishonourable  denia^of  the  love  and  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  often  also  a  criminal  dependence  upon  the  crea 
ture.  It  is  a  habit  essential  to  piety.  On  that  condition  we 
obtain  promises,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  prayer ;  by 
its  influence,  anxieties  destructive  to  that  calm  contemplative 
habit,  of  which  true  religion  is  both  the  offspring  and  the 
nurse,  are  expelled  from  the  heart ;  a  spiritual  character  is  thus 
given  to  man,  who  walks  as  "  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible  ;" 
and  a  noble  and  cheerful  courage  is  infused  into  the  soul,  which 
elevates  it  above  all  cowardly  shrinking  from  difficulty,  suffer 
ing,  pain,  and  death,  and  affords  a  practical  exemplification  of 
the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  tried  the  value  of  this  grace  in 
a  great  variety  of  exigencies :  "  Wait  upon  the  Lord,  be  of 
good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say, 
upon  the  Lord." 
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The  fear  of  God  is  associated  with  love,  and  trust,  in  every 
part  of  holy  Scripture ;  and  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  another  of 
our  leading  duties. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  servile  passion  ;  for  then  it  could  not 
consist  with  love  to  God,  and  with  delight  and  affiance  in  him. 
It  is  true  that  "  the  fear  which  hath  torment,"  that  which  is 
accompanied  with  painful  apprehensions  of  his  displeasure, 
arising  from  a  just  conviction  of  our  personal  liability  to  it,  is 
enjoined  upon  the  careless  and  the  impious.  To  produce  this, 
the  word  of  God  fulminates  in  threatenings,  and  his  judgments 
march  through  the  earth,  exhibiting  terrible  examples  of  ven 
geance  against  one  nation  or  individual  for  the  admonition 
of  others.  But  that  fear  of  God  which  arises  from  apprehen 
sion  of  personal  punishment,  is  not  designed  to  be  the  habit 
of  the  mind ;  nor  is  it  included  in  the  frequent  phrase,  "  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  that  is  used  to  express  the  whole  of 
practical  religion,  or  its  leading  principles.  In  that  case  its 
nature  is,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  term  "  reverence,"  which 
is  a  due  and  humbling  sense  of  the  divine  majesty,  produced 
and  maintained  in  a  mind  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
devout  meditations  upon  the  perfections  of  his  infinite  nature, 
his  eternity  and  omniscience,  his  constant  presence  with  us  in 
every  place,  the  depths  of  his  counsels,  the  might  of  his  power, 
the  holiness,  truth,  and  justice  of  his  moral  character ;  and 
on  the  manifestations  of  these  glories  in  the  works  of  that 
mighty  visible  nature  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  in  the 
government  of  angels,  devils,  and  men,  and  in  the  revelations 
of  his  inspired  word. 

With  this  deeply  reverential  awe  of  God  is,  however,  con 
stantly  joined  in  Scripture,  a  persuasion  of  our  conditional 
liability  to  his  displeasure.  For  since  all  who  have  obtained 
his  mercy  and  favour  by  Christ,  receive  those  blessings  through 
an  atonement,  which  itself  demonstrates  that  we  are  under  ;i 
righteous  administration,  and  that  neither  is  the  law  of  God 
repealed,  nor  does  his  justice  sleep ;  and  further,  since  the 
saving  benefits  of  that  atonement  are  conditional,  and  we  our 
selves  have  the  power  to  turn  aside  the  benefit  of  its  interposi 
tion  from  us,  or  to  forfeit  it  when  once  received,  in  whole  or 
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in  part ;  it  is  clear  that  whilst  there  is  a  full  provision  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  "  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,"  there  is 
sufficient  reason  why  we  ought  to  be  so  impressed  with  our 
spiritual  dangers,  as  to  produce  in  us  that  cautionary  fear  of  the 
holiness,  justice,  and  power  of  God,  which  shall  deter  us  from 
offending,  and  lead  us  often  to  view,  with  a  restraining  and 
salutary  dread,  those  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  and  dis 
obedience  to  which,  at  least  whilst  we  remain  on  earth,  we  are 
liable.  Powerful,  therefore,  as  are  the  reasons  by  which  the 
scriptural  revelation  of  the  mercy  and  benevolence  of  God 
enforces  a  firm  affiance  in  him,  it  exhorts  us  not  to  be  high- 
minded,  but  to  fear ;  to  fear  lest  we  come  short  of  the  promise 
of  entering  into  his  rest ;  to  be  in  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all 
the  day  long,"  and  to  pass  the  whole  time  of  our  sojourning 
here  in  fear. 

This  scriptural  view  of  the  fear  of  God,  as  combining  both 
reverence  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  a  suitable  apprehension 
of  our  conditional  liability  to  his  displeasure,  is  of  large  prac 
tical  influence. 

It  restrains  our  faith  from  degenerating  into  presumption ; 
our  love,  into  familiarity  ;  our  joy,  into  carelessness.  It  nur 
tures  humility,  watchfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It 
induces  a  reverent  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  God,  and 
gives  solemnity  to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  It  presents  sin 
to  us  under  its  true  aspect,  as  dangerous,  as  well  as  corrupting 
to  the  soul ;  as  darkening  our  prospects  in  a  future  life,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  our  peace  in  the  present :  And  it  gives 
strength  and  efficacy  to  that  most  important  practical  moral 
principle,  the  constant  reference  of  our  inward  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  our  outward  actions,  to  the  approba 
tion  of  God. 

Upon  these  internal  principles  that  moral  habit  and  state, 
which  is  often  expressed  by  the  term  "  holiness,11  rests.  Sepa 
rate  from  these  principles,  it  can  only  consist  in  visible  acts, 
imperfect  in  themselves,  because  not  vital,  and,  however  com 
mended  by  men,  abominable  to  God,  who  trieth  the  heart. 
But  when  such  acts  proceed  from  these  sources,  they  are  pro 
portioned  to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  principle  which 
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originates  them,  except  as  in  some  cases  they  may  be  influenced 
and  deteriorated  by  an  uninformed  or  weak  judgment.  An 
entire  submission  to  God,  a  perfect  love  to  him,  firm  affiance 
in  his  covenant  engagements,  and  that  fear  which  abases  the 
spirit  before  God,  and  departs  even  from  the  appearance  of 
evil,  when  joined  with  a  right  understanding  of  the  word  of 
God,  render  "  the  man  of  God  perfect,"  and  "  throughly  fur 
nish  him  to  every  good  work." 

Besides  these  inward  principles  and  affections,  there  are, 
however,  several  other  habits  and  acts,  a  public  performance 
of  which,  as  well  as  their  more  secret  exercises,  have  been 
termed  by  Divines  our  external  duties  towards  God ;  the  term 
"  external,11  however,  being  so  used  as  not  to  exclude  those 
exercises  of  the  heart  from  which  they  must  all  spring,  if 
acceptable  to  God.  The  first  is 

Prayer ;  which  is  a  solemn  addressing  of  our  minds  to  God, 
as  the  Fountain  of  being  and  happiness,  the  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  the  Father  of  the  family  of  man.  It  includes  in 
it  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  perfections  and  sove 
reignty ;  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  we  have  received; 
penitential  confession  of  our  sins ;  and  an  earnest  entreaty 
of  blessings,  both  for  ourselves  and  others.  When  vocal,  it  is 
an  external  act,  but  supposes  the  correspondence  of  the  will 
and  affections  ;  yet  it  may  be  purely  mental,  all  the  acts  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  often  conceived  in  the  mind,  when 
not  clothed  in  words. 

That  the  practice  of  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  us  in  Scrip 
ture,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a  few  quotations  :  "  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened.11  (Matt.  vii.  7-)  "  Watch  ye  therefore,  and 
pray  always.11  (Luke  xxi.  36.)  "Be  careful  for  nothing; 
but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks 
giving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.11  (Phil, 
iv.  6.)  "  Pray  without  ceasing.1'  (1  Thess.  v.  17.)  That 
prayer  necessarily  includes  earnestness,  and  that  perseverance 
which  is  inspired  by  strong  desire,  is  evident  from  the  Jews 
being  so  severely  reproved  for  drawing  near  to  God  with  their 
lips,  whilst  their  hearts  were  far  from  him  ; — from  the  general 
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rule  of  our  Lord  laid  down  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Sychar,  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; "  (John  iv.  24  ;) — 
and  from  Romans  xii.  12,  "  Continuing  instant  in  prayer." 
Here  the  term,  vrpovxctprepouvTss,  is  very  energetic,  and 
denotes,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  "  fervent,  persevering,  and 
earnest  prayer."  Our  Lord  also  delivered  a  parable  to  teach 
us  that  we  ought  to  pray  and  not  faint ;  and  we  have  examples 
of  the  success  of  reiterating  our  petitions,  when  for  some  time 
they  appear  disregarded.  One  of  these  is  afforded  in  the  case 
of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  a  first  and  a  second  time  repulsed 
by  our  Lord  ;  and  another  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9  :  "  For 
this  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me  ; 
and  he  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  &c. 
This  passage  also  affords  an  instance  of  praying  distinctly  for 
particular  blessings, — a  practice  which  accords  also  with  the 
direction  in  Phil.  iv.  (>,  to  make  our  "  requests  known  unto 
God  ;"  which  includes  not  only  our  desires  for  good  generally 
but  also  those  particular  requests  which  are  suggested  by 
special  circumstances.  Directions  to  pray  for  national  and 
public  blessings  occur  in  Psalm  cxxii.  6  :  "  Pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee:"  In  Zech. 
x.  1 :  u  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain ; 
so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,"  (or  lightnings.)  "  and 
give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field  :"  In 
1  Tim.  ii.  1—3  :  "  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  suppli 
cations,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made 
for  all  men  ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Saviour,"  &c.  More  particular  intercession  for  others  is 
also  authorized  and  enjoined :  "  Peter  was  therefore  kept  in 
prison  ;  but  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church 
unto  God  for  him."  (Acts  xii.  5.)  "  Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers 
to  God  for  me  ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that 
do  not  believe  in  Judea,"  &c.  (Rom.  xv.  30.)  "Confess 
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your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye 
may  be  healed."  (James  v.  16.) 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  scriptural  passages,  that 
prayer  is  a  duty  ;  that  it  is  made  a  condition  of  our  receiving 
good  at  the  hand  of  God  ;  that  every  case  of  peisonal 
pressure,  or  need,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  prayer ;  that 
we  are  to  intercede  for  all  immediately  connected  with  us,  for 
the  church,  for  our  country,  and  for  all  mankind ;  that  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  may  be  the  subject  of  our  sup 
plications  ;  and  that  these  great  and  solemn  exercises  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  grateful  thanksgivings  to  God  as  the  author 
of  all  blessings  already  bestowed,  and  the  benevolent  object 
of  our  hope  as  to  future  interpositions  and  supplies.  Prayer, 
in  its  particular  Christian  view,  is  briefly  and  well-defined  in 
the  Westminster  Catechism  :  "  Prayer  is  the  offering  of  our 
desires  to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  a  thankful  acknow 
ledgment  of  his  mercies." 

The  reason  on  which  this  great  and  efficacious  duty  rests,  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  debate.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
have  nothing  explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  From  them 
we  learn  only,  that  God  has  appointed  it ;  that  he  enjoins  it  to 
be  offered  in  faith,  that  is,  faith  in  Christ,  whose  atonement  is 
the  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of  all  the  blessings  to  which 
our  desires  can  be  directed ;  and  that  prayer  so  offered  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  blessings  for  which 
we  ask.  As  a  matter  of  inference,  however,  we  may  discover 
some  glimpses  of  the  reason  in  the  Divine  Mind  on  which  its 
appointment  rests.  That  reason  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be 
the  moral  preparation  and  state  of  fitness  produced  in  the  soul 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  mercies  which  the  act  and,  more 
especially,  the  habit  of  prayer  must  induce.  Against  this 
stands  the  strong  and,  in  a  scriptural  view,  the  fatal  objection, 
that  an  efficiency  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  mere  act  of  a  creature 
to  produce  those  great  and,  in  many  respects,  radical  changes 
in  the  character  of  man,  which  we  are  taught,  by  inspired 
authority,  to  refer  to  the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  it  that  fits  man  for  forgiveness,  but  simply  repentance  ? 
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Yet  that  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  supposes 
strong  operations  of  the  illuminating  and  convincing  Spirit  of 
truth,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  spiritual  life  ;  and  if  the  mere  acts 
and  habit  of  prayer  had  efficiency  enough  to  produce  a  spiritual 
repentance,  then  every  formalist   attending  with  ordinary  seri 
ousness  to  his    devotions    must,    in  consequence,  become  a 
penitent.    Again  :  If  we  pray  for  spiritual  blessings  aright,  that 
is,  with  an  earnestness  of  desire  which  arises  from  a  due  appre 
hension  of  their  importance,  and  a  preference  of  them  to  all 
earthly  good,  who  does  not  see  that  this  implies  such  a  deliver 
ance    from  the    earthly  and  carnal  disposition  which  charac 
terizes  our  degenerate  nature,  that  an  agency  far  above  our 
own,  however  we  may  employ  it,  must  be  supposed  ?  or  else, 
if  our  own  prayers  could  be  efficient  up  to  this  point,  we  might, 
by  the  continual  application  of  this  instrument,  complete  our 
regeneration,  independent  of  that  grace  of  God  which,  after  all, 
this  theory  brings  in.     It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  grace 
of  God  operates  by  our  prayers  to  produce  in  us  a  state  of 
moral  fitness  to  receive  the  blessings  we  ask.     But  this  gives 
up  the  point  contended  for, — the  moral  efficiency  of  prayer  4 
and  refers  the  efficiency  to   another  agent  working  by  our 
prayers  as  an  instrument.     Still,  however,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Scriptures  nowhere  represent  prayer  as  an  instrument 
for  improving  our  moral  state,  though  in  the  hands  of  divine 
grace,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  the 
soul  new  supplies  of  spiritual  life  and  strength.     It  is  there 
fore  more  properly   to  be  considered  as  a  condition  of  our 
obtaining  that  grace  by  which  such  effects  are  wrought,  than 
as  the  instrument  by  which  it  effects  them.     In  fact,  all  genuine 
acts  of  prayer  depend  upon  a  grace  previously  bestowed,  and 
from  which  alone  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  pray  pro 
ceed.  So  it  was  said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth  I" 
He  prayed  in  fact  then  for  the  first  time  ;  but  that  was  in 
consequence  of  the  illumination  of  his  mind  as  to  his  spiritual 
danger,  effected  by  the  miracle  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and 
the  grace  of  God  which  accompanied  the  miracle.     Nor  does 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  means  by  which  conviction  was 
produced  in  his  mind,  affect  the  relevancy  of  this  to  ordinary 
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cases.  By  whatever  means  God  may  be  pleased  to  fasten  the 
conviction  of  our  spiritual  danger  upon  our  minds,  and  to 
awaken  us  out  of  the  long  sleep  of  sin,  that  conviction  must 
precede  real  prayer,  and  comes  from  the  influence  of  his  grace, 
rendering  the  means  of  conviction  effectual.  Thus  it  is  not 
the  prayer  which  produces  the  conviction,  but  the  conviction 
which  gives  birth  to  the  prayer ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  matter 
into  its  subsequent  stages,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  result. 
We  pray  for  what  we  feel  we  want ;  that  is,  for  something  not 
in  our  possession ;  we  obtain  this  either  by  impartation  from 
God,  to  whom  we  look  up  as  the  only  Being  able  to  bestow 
the  good  for  which  we  ask  him  ;  or  else  we  obtain  it,  according 
to  this  theory,  by  some  moral  efficiency  being  given  to  the 
exercise  of  prayer  to  work  it  in  us.  Now,  the  latter  hypothesis 
is  in  many  cases  manifestly  absurd.  We  ask  for  pardon  of 
sin,  for  instance  ;  but  this  is  an  act  of  God  done  for  us,  quite 
distinct  from  any  moral  change  which  prayer  may  be  said  to 
produce  in  us,  whatever  efficiency  we  may  ascribe  to  it ;  for  no 
such  change  in  us  can  be  pardon,  since  that  must  proceed  from 
the  party  offended.  We  ask  for  increase  of  spiritual  strength  ; 
and  prayer  is  the  expression  of  that  want.  But  if  it  supply 
this  want  by  its  own  moral  efficiency,  it  must  supply  it  in  pro 
portion  to  its  intensity  and  earnestness ;  which  intensity  and 
earnestness  can  only  be  called  forth  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
want  is  felt ;  so  that  the  case  supposed  is  contradictory  and 
absurd,  as  it  makes  the  sense  of  want  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
supply  which  ought  to  abate  or  remove  it.  And  if  it  be  urged, 
that  prayer  at  least  produces  in  us  a  fitness  for  the  supply  of 
spiritual  strength,  because  it  is  excited  by  a  sense  of  our  wants, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  fitness  contended  for  consists  in  that 
sense  of  want  itself  which  must  be  produced  in  us  by  the  pre 
vious  agency  of  grace,  or  we  should  never  pray  for  supplies. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  prayer  simply  which  appears  to 
have  any  adaptation,  as  an  instrument,  to  effect  a  moral  change 
in  man,  although  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  made  use  of  by 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  word  of  God  is  properly 
an  instrument,  because  it  contains  the  doctrine  which  that 
Spirit  explains  and  applies,  and  the  motives  to  faith  and  obe- 
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dience  which  he  enforces  upon  the  conscience  and  affections ; 
and  though  prayer  brings  these  truths  and  motives  before  us, 
prayer  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  an  instrument  of  our 
regeneration,  because  that  which  is  thus  brought  by  prayer  to 
bear  upon  our  case  is  the  word  of  God  itself  introduced  into 
our  prayers,  which  derive  their  sole  influence  in  that  respect 
from  that  circumstance.  Prayer  simply  is  the  application  of 
an  insufficient  to  a  sufficient  Being  for  the  good  which  the 
former  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  and  which  the  latter  only  can 
supply  ;  and  as  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  prayer,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  consequent,  prayer  can  in  no  good 
sense  be  said  to  be  the  instrument  of  supplying  our  wants,  or 
fitting  us  for  their  supply,  except  relatively,  as  a  mere  condi 
tion  appointed  by  the  donor. 

If  we  must  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  appointment  of 
prayer,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  purely  arbitrary 
institution,  that  reason  seems  to  be,  the  preservation  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  a  solemn  and  impressive  sense  of  God's 
agency  in  the  world,  and  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon 
him.  Perfectly  pure  and  glorified  beings,  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  probation,  and,  therefore,  exposed  to  no  temptations,  may 
not  need  this  institution  ;  but  men  in  their  fallen  state  are  con 
stantly  prone  to  forget  God,  to  rest  in  the  agency  of  second 
causes,  and  to  build  upon  a  sufficiency  in  themselves.  This  is 
at  once  a  denial  to  God  of  the  glory  which  he  rightly  claims, 
and  a  destructive  delusion  to  creatures,  who,  in  forsaking  God 
as  the  object  of  their  constant  affiance,  trust  but  in  broken 
reeds,  and  attempt  to  drink  from  "  broken  cisterns  which  can 
hold  no  water."  It  is  then  equally  in  mercy  to  us,  as  in 
respect  to  his  own  honour  and  acknowledgment,  that  the  divine 
Being  has  suspended  so  many  of  his  blessings,  and  those  of  the 
highest  necessity  to  us,  upon  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  an  act 
which  acknowledges  his  uncontrollable  agency,  and  the  depend 
ence  of  all  creatures  upon  him  ;  our  insufficiency  and  his  ful 
ness  ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  habit  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  which  is  at  once  so  ameliorating  to  our  own  feel 
ings,  and  so  conducive  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  And  if  this  reason  for  the  injunction  of  prayer  is 
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no  where  in  the  Scriptures  stated  in  so  many  words,  it  is  a 
principle  uniformly  supposed  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion  which  they  have  revealed. 

To  this  duty  objections  have  been  sometimes  offered,  at 
which  it  may  be  well  at  least  to  glance. 

One  has  been  grounded  upon  a  supposed  predestination  of 
all  things  which  come  to  pass  ;  and  the  argument  is,  that  as  this 
established  predetermination  of  all  things  cannot  be  altered, 
prayer,  which  supposes  that  God  will  depart  from  it,  is  vain 
and  useless.  The  answer  which  a  pious  predestinarian  would 
give  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
predestination  of  God  lies  with  the  same  force  against  every 
other  human  effort,  as  against  prayer ;  and  that  as  God's  pre 
determination  to  give  food  to  man  does  not  render  the  culti 
vation  of  the  earth  useless  and  impertinent,  so  neither  does 
the  predestination  of  things  shut  out  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  prayer.  It  would  also  be  urged,  that  God  has  ordained  the 
means  as  well  as  the  end  ;  and  that  although  he  is  an  unchange 
able  Being,  it  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  system  which  he 
has  established,  that  prayer  shall  be  heard  and  accepted. 

Those  who  have  not  these  views  of  predestination  will 
answer  the  objection  differently;  for  if  the  premises  of  such  a 
predestination  as  is  assumed  by  the  objection,  and  conceded  in 
the  answer,  be  allowed,  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
Scriptures  represent  God,  for  instance,  as  purposing  to  inflict 
a  judgment  upon  an  individual  or  a  nation,  which  purpose  is 
often  changed  by  prayer.  In  this  case,  either  God's  purpose 
must  be  denied,  and  then  his  threatenings  are  reduced  to 
words  without  meaning  ;  or  the  purpose  must  be  allowed,  in 
which  case,  either  prayer  breaks  in  upon  predestination,  if 
understood  absolutely,  or  it  is  vain  and  useless.  To  the  objec 
tion  so  drawn  out  it  is  clear  that  no  answer  is  given  by  saying, 
that  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  are  predestinated,  since 
prayer  in  such  cases  is  not  a  means  to  the  end,  but  an  instru 
ment  of  thwarting  it ;  or  is  a  means  to  one  end  in  opposition 
to  another  end,  which,  if  equally  predestinated  with  the  same 
absoluteness,  is  a  contradiction. 

The  true  answer  is,  that  although  God  has  absolutely  pre- 
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determined  some  things,  there  are  others,  which  respect  his 
government  of  free  and  accountable  agents,  which  he  has  but 
conditionally  predetermined.  The  true  immutability  of  God, 
we  have  already  showed,*  consists,  not  in  his  adherence  to  his 
purposes,  but  in  his  never  changing  the  principles  of  his  admi 
nistration  ;  and  he  may  therefore,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  pre-ordination  of  things,  and  the  immutability  of  his  nature, 
purpose  to  do,  under  certain  conditions  dependent  upon  the 
free  agency  of  man,  what  he  will  not  do  under  others  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  an  immutable  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
a  wise,  just,  and  gracious  government  requires  it.  Prayer  is 
in  Scripture  made  one  of  these  conditions  ;  and  if  God  has 
established  it  as  one  of  the  principles  of  his  moral  government 
to  accept  prayer,  in  every  case  in  which  he  has  given  us  author 
ity  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  assured,  entangled  his  actual 
government  of  the  world  with  the  bonds  of  such  an  eternal 
predestination  of  particular  events,  as  either  to  reduce  prayer 
to  a  mere  form  of  words,  or  not  to  be  able  himself,  consistently 
with  his  decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his 
express  engagements. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  as  God  is  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  his  wisdom  and  justice  will  lead  him  to  bestow  "  whatever 
is  fit  for  us  without  praying ;  and  if  anything  be  not  fit  for  us, 
we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying."  To  this  Dr.  Paley  very 
well  replies,^  that  "  it  may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to 
grant  that  to  our  prayers  which  it  would  not  have  been  agree 
able  to  the  same  wisdom  to  have  given  us  without  praying  for." 
This,  independent  of  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  which  explicitly  enjoin  prayer,  is  the  best  answer  which 
can  be  given  to  the  objection ;  and  it  is  no  small  confirmation 
of  it,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man,  that  for  God 
to  withhold  favours  till  asked  for,  "  tends,"  as  the  same  writer 
observes,  "  to  encourage  devotion  among  his  rational  creatures, 
and  to  keep  up  and  circulate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their 
dependency  upon  him." 

But  it  is  urged,  "God  will  always  do  what  is  best,  from 

•  Part  II.,  chap.  28.  f  Moral  Philosophy. 
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the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  whether  we  pray  or  not." 
This  objection,  however,  supposes  that  there  is  but  one  mode 
of  acting  for  the  best,  and  that  the  divine  will  is  necessarily 
determined  to  that  mode  only ;  "  both  which  positions,"  says 
Paley,  ''presume  a  knowledge  of  universal  nature,  much  btyond 
what  we  are  capable  of  attaining."  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  unsatis 
factory  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  "  God  will  always  do  what  is 
best ;"  since  we  can  conceive  him  capable  in  all  cases  of  doing 
what  is  still  better  for  the  creature,  and  also  that  the  creature 
is  capable  of  receiving  more  and  more  from  his  infinite  fulness 
for  ever.  All  that  can  be  rationally  meant  by  such  a  phrase  is, 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  God  will  always  do 
what  is  most  consistent  with  his  own  wisdom,  holiness,  and 
goodness ;  but  then  the  disposition  to  pray,  and  the  act  of 
praying,  add  a  new  circumstance  to  every  case,  and  often  bring 
many  other  new  circumstances  along  with  them.  It  supposes 
humility,  contrition,  and  trust,  on  the  part  of  the  creature ; 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and  compassion  of  God, 
and  of  the  merit  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  all  which  are 
manifestly  new  positions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  creature,  which  upon  the  very  principle  of  the  objection, 
rationally  understood,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  ourselves  be  granted,  its 
influence  upon  the  case  of  others  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to 
conceive.  This  may  be  allowed  without  at  all  affecting  the 
duty.  Those  who  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  will 
see,  that  the  duty  of  praying  for  ourselves  and  for  others  rests 
upon  the  same  divine  appointment ;  and  to  those  who  ask  for 
the  reason  of  such  intercession  in  behalf  of  others,  it  is  suffi 
cient  to  reply,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  being  established 
in  one  case,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that  our 
prayers  may  benefit  others,  as  well  as  any  other  effort  we  may 
use.  It  can  only  be  by  divine  appointment  that  one  creature 
is  made  dependent  upon  another  for  any  advantage,  since  it 
was  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to  have  rendered 
each  independent  of  all  but  himself.  Whatever  reason,  there 
fore,  might  lead  him  to  connect  and  interweave  the  interests  of 
one  man  with  the  benevolence  of  another,  will  be  the  leading 
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reason  for  that  kind  of  mutual  dependence  which  is  implied  in 
the  benefit  of  mutual  prayer.  Were  it  only  that  a  previous 
sympathy,  charity,  and  good-will,  are  implied  in  the  duty,  and 
must,  indeed,  be  cultivated  in  order  to  it,  and  be  strengthened 
by  it,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  institution  would,  it 
is  presumed,  be  apparent  to  every  well-constituted  mind. 
That  all  prayer  for  others  must  proceed  upon  a  less  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  than  we  have  of  ourselves,  is  certain  :  That 
all  our  petitions  for  them  must  be,  even  in  our  own  mind,  more 
conditional  than  those  which  respect  ourselves,  though  many  of 
these  must  be  subjected  to  the  principles  of  a  general  adminis 
tration,  which  we  but  partially  apprehend ;  and  that  all  spirit 
ual  influences  upon  others,  when  they  are  the  subject  of  our 
prayers,  will  be  understood  by  us  as  liable  to  the  control  of 
their  free  agency,  must  also  be  conceded  :  And,  therefore,  when 
others  are  concerned,  our  prayers  may  often  be  partially  or 
wholly  fruitless.  He  who  believes  the  Scriptures  will,  how 
ever,  be  encouraged  by  the  declaration,  that  "  the  effectual  fer 
vent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man/''  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
"availeth  much ;"  and  he  who  demands  something  beyond 
mere  authoritative  declaration,  as  he  cannot  deny  that  prayer 
is  one  of  those  instruments  by  which  another  may  be  benefited, 
must  acknowledge  that,  like  the  giving  of  counsel,  it  may  be 
of  great  utility  in  some  cases,  although  it  should  fail  in  others; 
and  that  as  no  man  can  tell  how  much  good  counsel  may 
influence  another,  or  in  many  cases  say  whether  it  has  ulti 
mately  failed  or  not,  so  is  it  with  prayer.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan,  as  revealed  in  his  word,  to  give  many  blessings  to 
man  independent  of  his  own  prayers,  leaving  the  subsequent 
improvement  of  them  to  himself.  They  are  given  in  honour 
of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  man's  great  Advocate ;  and  they 
are  given,  subordinately,  in  acceptance  of  the  prayers  of 
Christ's  church,  and  of  righteous  individuals.  And  when 
many  or  few  devout  individuals  become  thus  the  instruments 
of  good  to  communities,  or  to  whole  nations,  there  is  no  great 
er  mystery  in  this  than  in  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  large  masses  of  mankind  is  often  greatly  affected 
by  the  wisdom  or  the  errors,  the  skill  or  the  incompetence, 
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the   good  or  the  bad  conduct,  of  a  few  persons,  and  often 
of  one. 

The  general  duty  of  prayer  is  usually  distributed  into  four 
branches, — ejaculatory,  private,  social,  and  public ;  each  of  which 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a  separate  consideration. 

EJACULATORY  PRAYER  is  the  term  given  to  those  secret 
and  frequent  aspirations  of  the  heart  to  God  for  general  or  parti 
cular  blessings,  by  which  a  just  sense  of  our  habitual  dependence 
upon  God,  and  of  our  wants  and  dangers,  may  be  expressed,  at 
those  intervals  when  the  thoughts  can  detach  themselves  from 
the  affairs  of  life,  though  but  for  a  moment,  whilst  we  are  still 
employed  in  them.  It  includes,  too,  all  those  short  and  occa 
sional  effusions  of  gratitude,  and  silent  ascriptions  of  praise, 
which  the  remembrance  of  Godns  mercies  will  excite  in  a  devo 
tional  spirit,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Both,  however, 
presuppose  what  Divines  have  called  "  the  spirit  of  prayer," 
which  springs  from  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and 
is  a  breathing  of  the  desires  after  intercourse  of  thought  and 
affection  with  Him,  accompanied  with  a  reverential  and  encou 
raging  sense  of  his  constant  presence  with  us.  The  cultivation 
of  this  spirit  is  clearly  enjoined  upon  us  as  a  duty  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  exhorts  us  to  "  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks ;"  and  also  to  "  set  our  affections 
upon  things  above  ;" — exhortations  which  imply  a  holy  and 
devotional  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  and  not  merely  acts  of 
prayer  performed  at  intervals.  The  high  and  unspeakable 
advantages  of  this  habit  are,  that  it  induces  a  watchful  and 
guarded  mind  ;  prevents  religion  from  deteriorating  into  form 
without  life  ;  unites  the  soul  to  God,  its  light  and  strength ; 
induces  continual  supplies  of  divine  influence  ;  and  opposes 
an  effectual  barrier,  by  the  grace  thus  acquired,  against  the 
encroachments  of  worldly  anxieties  and  the  force  of  tempta 
tions.  The  existence  of  this  spirit  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  between  nominal  and  real  Chris, 
tians  ;  and  by  it  the  measure  of  vital  and  effective  Christianity 
enjoyed  by  any  individual  may  ordinarily  be  determined. 

PRIVATE  PRAYER.  This,  as  a  duty,  rests  upon  the  examples 
of  good  men  in  Scripture  ;  upon  several  passages  of  an  injunc- 
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tive  character  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  in  the  New,  upon 
the  express  words  of  our  Lord,  which,  whilst  they  suppose  the 
practice  of  individual  prayer  to  have  been  generally  acknow 
ledged  as  obligatory,  enjoin  that  it  should  be  strictly  private  : 
"  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,*  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly."  In  this  respect,  also,  Christ  has  himself  placed  us 
under  the  obligation  of  his  own  example ;  the  Evangelists 
having  been  inspired  to  put  on  record  several  instances  of 
his  retirement  into  absolute  privacy,  that  he  might  "  pray." 
The  reason  for  this  institution  of  private  devotion  appears  to 
have  been  to  incite  us  to  a  friendly  and  confiding  intercourse 
with  God  in  all  those  particular  cases  which  most  concern  our 
feelings  and  our  interests ;  and  it  is  a  most  affecting  instance  of 
the  condescension  and  sympathy  of  God,  that  we  are  thus 
allowed  to  use  a  freedom  with  him,  in  "  pouring  out  our  hearts,™ 
which  we  could  not  do  with  our  best  and  dearest  friends.  It 
is  also  most  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  when  this  duty  is 
enjoined  upon  us  by  our  Lord,  he  presents  the  divine  Being 
before  us  under  a  relation  most  of  all  adapted  to  inspire  that  un 
limited  confidence  with  which  he  would  have  us  to  approach  him : 
— "  Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."11  Thus  is  the  dread 
of  his  omniscience,  indicated  by  his  "  seeing  in  secret,"  and  of 
those  other  overwhelming  attributes  which  omnipresence  and 
omniscience  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  mitigated,  or  only  employed 
to  inspire  greater  freedom,  and  a  stronger  affiance. 

FAMILY  PRAYER.  Paley  states  the  peculiar  use  of  family 
prayer  to  consist  in  its  influence  upon  servants  and  children, 
whose  attention  may  be  more  easily  commanded  by  this  than  by 
public  worship.  "  The  example  and  authority  of  a  master  and 
father  act,  also,  in  this  way  with  greater  force  ;  and  the  ardour 
of  devotion  is  better  supported,  and  the  sympathy  more  easily 
propagated  through  a  small  assembly,  connected  by  the  affec 
tions  of  domestic  society,  than  in  the  presence  of  a  mixed 
congregation.1"  There  is,  doubtless,  weight  in  these  remarks ; 

•  EIJ  TO  Tafiieiov.  Kuinoel  observes,  that  the  word  "  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
rr"?r,  an  upper  room  set  apart  for  retirement  and  prayer,  among  the  Orientals." 
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but  they  are  defective,  both  in  not  stating  the  obligation  of 
this  important  duty,  and  in  not  fully  exhibiting  its  advantages. 

The  absence  of  an  express  precept  for  family  worship  has,  it 
is  true,  been  urged  against  its  obligation  even  by  some  who 
have  still  considered  it  as  a  prudential  and  useful  ordinance., 
But  the  strict  obligation  of  so  important  a  duty  is  not  to  be 
conceded  for  a  moment,  since  it  so  plainly  arises  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  a  family  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  church  of  God.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
the  following  observations,  from  a  very  able  and  interesting 
work,*  are  of  great  weight : — 

"  The  disposition  of  some  men,  professing  Christianity,  to 
ask  peremptorily  for  a  particular  precept  in  all  cases  of  incum 
bent  moral  duty,  is  one  which  every  Christian  would  do  well 
to  examine  ;  not  only  that  he  may  never  be  troubled  with  it 
himself,  but  that  he  may  be  at  no  loss  in  answering  such  a 
man,  if  he  is  called  to  converse  with  him.  The  particular  duty 
to  which  he  refers, — say,  for  example,  family  worship, — is  com 
paratively  of  small  account.  His  question  itself  is  indicative  not 
merely  of  great  ignorance  ;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  want  of  reli 
gious  principle.  When  a  man  says  that  he  can  only  be  bound 
to  such  a  duty,  a  moral  duty,  by  a  positive  and  particular  pre 
cept,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  not  perform  it,  in  obedience 
to  any  precept  whatever ;  nor  could  he  even  now,  though  he 
were  to  try.  The  truth  is,  that  this  man  has  no  disposition 
towards  such  worship,  and  he  rather  requires  to  be  informed 
of  the  grounds  of  all  such  obligation. 

"  The  duty  of  family  devotion,  therefore,  let  it  be  remem 
bered,  though  it  had  been  minutely  enjoined  as  to  both  sub 
stance  and  season,  would  not,  after  all,  have  been  founded  only 
on  such  injunctions.  I  want  the  reader  thoroughly  to  under 
stand  the  character  of  a  Christian,  the  constitution  of  the 
family  ;  and  out  of  this  character  and  that  constitution,  Le 
will  find  certain  duties  to  arise  necessarily ;  that  is,  they  are 
essential  to  the  continuance  and  well-being  of  himself  as  a 
Christian  parent,  and  of  the  constitution  over  which  he  is  set. 

*  Anderson  On  the  Domestic  Constitution. 
F 
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In  this  case  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  obligation, 
and  for  a  precept  there  is  no  necessity.  The  Almighty,  in  his 
word,  has  not  only  said  nothing  in  vain,  but  nothing  except 
what  is  necessary.  Now,  as  to  family  worship,  for  a  particular 
precept  I  have  no  wish  ;  no,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  others, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Christian,  in  his  sober  senses, 
will  naturally  obey,  and  no  other  can. 

"  To  apply,  however,  this  request  for  a  precise  precept  to 
some  other  branches  of  family  duty  :  What  would  be  thought 
of  me,  were  I  to  demand  an  express  precept  to  enforce  my 
obligation  to  feed  my  children,  and  another  to  oblige  me  to 
clothe  them  ?  one  to  express  my  obligation  to  teach  them  the 
use  of  letters,  and  another  to  secure  my  training  them  to 
lawful  or  creditable  professions  or  employments  ?  4  All  this,' 
very  properly  you  might  reply,  '  is  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  your  obligation  rests  upon  much  higher  ground ;  nay, 
doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  in  this,  and  much  more  than 
this  ? '  '  Very  true,1  I  reply  ;  '  and  is  renewed  nature,  then, 
not  to  teach  me  far  more  still  ?  To  what  other  nature  are 
such  words  as  these  addressed  ? — Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what 
soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso 
ever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.' 

"  Independently,  •  however,  of  all  this  evidence  with  any 
rational  Christian  parent,  I  may  confirm  and  establish  his  mind 
on  much  higher  ground  than  even  that  which  these  pointed 
examples  afford.  To  such  a  parent  I  might  say,  c  Without 
hesitation,  you  will  admit  that  your  obligations  to  your  family 
are  to  be  measured  now.  and  on  the  day  of  final  account,  by 
your  capacity, — as  a  man  by  your  natural,  as  a  Christian  by 
your  spiritual,  capacity  ;  and,  however  you  may  feel  conscious 
of  falling  short  daily,  that  you  are  under  obligation  to  honour 
God  to  the  utmost  limit  of  this  capacity.  You  will  also  allow 
that,  standing  where  you  do,  you  are  not  now,  like  a  solitary 
orphan  without  relatives,  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  single  indi 
vidual.  God  himself,  your  Creator,  your  Saviour,  and  your 
Judge,  regards  you  as  the  head  of  a  family;  and,  therefore, 
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in  possession  of  a  sacred  trust ;  you  have  the  care  of  souls. 
Now,  if  you  really  do  measure  obligation  by  capacity,  then  you 
will  also  at  once  allow,  that  you  must  do  what  you  can,  that 
He  may,  from  your  family,  have  as  much  honour  as  possible. 

" '  Without  hesitation  you  will  also  allow  that  God  daily 
preserves  you.  And  does  he  not  also  preserve  your  family  ? 
But  if  he  preserves,  he  has  a  right  of  property  in  each  and  all 
under  your  roof.  Shall  he  not,  therefore,  have  from  you 
acknowledgment  of  this  ?  If  daily  he  preserves,  shall  he  not 
be  daily  acknowledged?  And  if  acknowledged  at  all,  how 
ought  he  to  be  so,  if  not  upon  your  knees  ?  And  how  can 
they  know  this,  if  they  do  not  hear  it  ? 

"  *  Without  hesitation  you  will  also  allow  that  you  are  a 
social  as  well  as  a  reasonable  being.  And  often  have  you, 
therefore,  felt  how  much  the  soothing  influence  of  their  sweet 
society  has  sustained  you  under  your  cares  and  trials,  and  grief 
itself.  O,  surely  then,  as  a  social  being,  you  owe  to  them  social 
worship  ;  nor  should  you  ever  forget,  that,  in  ancient  days,  there 
was  social  worship  here  before  it  could  be  any  where  else."* " 

The  same  excellent  writer  has  not,  in  his  subsequent  argu 
ment,  given  to  the  last  remark  in  the  above  quotation  all  the 
force  which  it  demands  ;  for,  that  social  worship  existed  before 
worship  more  properly  called  public,  that  is,  worship  in  indis 
criminate  assemblies,  is  the  point  which,  when  followed  out, 
most  fully  establishes  the  obligation.  A  great  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  patriarchal  times,  at  least,  was  domestic.  The 
worship  of  God  was  observed  in  the  families  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  and  Job ;  nay,  the  highest  species  of  worship,  the  offer 
ing  of  sacrifices,  which  it  could  not  have  been  without  divine 
appointment.  It  arose,  therefore,  out  of  the  original  constitu 
tion  of  a  family,  that  the  father  and  natural  head  was  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  a  religious  character,  and  that  with  reference 
to  his  family ;  and  if  this  has  never  been  revoked  by  subsequent 
prohibition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  its  continuance  has  been 
subsequently  recognised,  then  the  family  priesthood  continues 
in  force,  and  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  several  other  reli 
gious  obligations,  which  have  passed  from  one  dispensation  of 
revealed  religion  to  another,  without  express  re-enactment. 

F2 
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Let  us  then  inquire,  whether  any  such  revocation   of  this 
office,  as  originally  vested  in  the  father  of  a  family,  took  place 
after  the  appointment  of  a  particular  order  of  Priests  under  the 
Mosaic  economy.     It  is  true  that  national  sacrifices  were  offered 
by  the  Aaronical  Priests,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  consuetu 
dinary  sacrifices  which,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  were  offered  by 
the  heads  of  families,  and  had  reference  specially  to  the  general 
dispensation  of  religion  under  which  every  family  was  equally 
placed  ;  yet  the  passover  was  a  solemn  religious  act,  the  domestic 
nature  of  which  is  plainly  marked,  and  it  was  to  be  an  ordinance 
for  ever,  and  therefore  was  not   taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  heads  of  families  by  the  institution  of  the  Aaronical  priest 
hood,  although  the  ceremony  comprehended  several  direct  acts 
of  worship.     The  solemn  instruction  of  the  family  is  also  in 
the  law  of  Moses  enjoined  upon  the  father  :  "  Thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  to  thy  children  ;"  and  he  was  also  directed  to  teach 
them  the  import  of  the  different  festivals,  and  other  commemo 
rative  institutions.     Thus  the  original  relation  of  the  father  to 
his  family,  which  existed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is  seen  still  in 
existence,  though  changed  in  some  of  its  circumstances  by  the 
law.     He  is  still  the  religious  teacher ;  still  he  offers  prayers 
for  them  to  God  ;  and  still  blesses, — an  act  which  imports  both 
prayer,  praise,  and  official  benediction.     So  the  family  of  Jesse 
had  a  yearly  sacrifice.  (1  Sam.  xx.  6.  )     So  David,  although 
not  a  Priest,  returned  to  "  bless  his  household  ;""  and  our  Lord 
filled  the  office  of  the  master  of  a  family,  as  appears  from  his 
eating  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  and  presiding  as  such 
over  the  whole  rite  :  And  although  the  passage,  "  Pour  out 
thy  fury  upon    the  Heathen,  and    upon    the  families  which 
call  not  upon  thy  name,11  (Jer.  x.  25,)  does  not  perhaps  de 
cidedly  refer  to  acts  of  domestic  worship,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  phraseology  was  influenced  by  that  practice  among  the  pious 
Jews  themselves ; — neither  did  the  Heathen  nationally,  nor  in 
their  families,  acknowledge  God.     Nor  is  it  a  trifling  confirma 
tion  of  the  ancient  practice  of  a  formal  and  visible  domestic 
religion,  that  in  Paganism,  which  corrupted  the  forms  of  the 
true  religion,  and  especially  those  of  the  patriarchal  dispensa 
tion,  we  see  the  signs  of  a  family  as  well  as  a  public  idolatry, 
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as  exhibited  in  their  private  "  chambers  of  imagery,"  their 
household  deities  ;  and  the  religious  ceremonies  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  head  of  every  house  to  perform. 

The  sacred  character  and  office  of  the  father  and  master  of 
a  household  passed  from  Judaism  into  Christianity ;  for  here, 
also,  we  find  nothing  which  revokes  and  repeals  it.  A  duty  so 
well  understood  both  among  Jews  and  even  Heathens,  as  that 
the  head  of  the  house  ought  to  influence  its  religious  character, 
needed  no  special  injunction.  The  father  or  master  who  believed 
was  baptized,  and  all  his  house  ;  the  first  religious  societies  were 
chiefly  domestic  ;  and  the  antiquity  of  domestic  religious  ser 
vices  among  Christians  leaves  it  unquestionable  that,  when  the 
number  of  Christians  increased  so  as  to  require  a  separate 
assembly  in  some  common  room  or  church,  the  domestic  wor 
ship  was  not  superseded.  But  for  the  division  of  verses  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  suspected  that  the  first  and  the  second  verses  con 
tained  two  distinct  and  unconnected  precepts :  "  Masters,  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that 
ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven  ;  continue  in  prayer,  and  watch 
in  the  same  with  thanksgiving ;"  a  collocation  of  persons  and 
duties  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  sense  of  the  Apostle 
was,  that  the  servant,  the  slave,  should  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
those  continual  prayers  and  daily  thanksgivings  which  it  is 
enjoined  upon  the  master  to  offer. 

As  the  obligation  to  this  branch  of  devotion  is  passed  over 
by  Paley,  so  the  advantages  of  family  worship  are  but  very 
imperfectly  stated  by  him.  The  offering  of  prayer  to  God  in 
a  family  cannot  but  lay  the  ground  of  a  special  regard  to  its 
interests  and  concerns  on  the  part  of  Him  who  is  thus  con 
stantly  acknowledged  ;  and  the  advantage,  therefore,  is  more 
than  a  mere  sentimental  one ;  and  more  than  that  of  giving 
effect  to  the  "  master's  example."  The  blessings  of  providence 
and  of  grace,  defence  against  evil,  or  peculiar  supports  under 
it,  may  thus  be  expected  from  Him  who  has  said,  "  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths  ;"  and 
that  when  two  or  three  are  met  in  his  name,  he  is  "  in  the 
midst  of  them."  The  family  is  a  "  church  in  a  house  f  and 
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its  ministrations,  as  they  are  acceptable  to  God,  cannot  but  be 
followed  by  his  direct  blessing. 

PUBLIC  PRAYER,  under  which  we  include  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together  for  every  branch  of  public  worship. 

The  scriptural  obligation  of  this  is  partly  founded  upon 
example,  and  partly  on  precept ;  so  that  no  person  who  admits 
that  authority,  can  question  this  great  duty  without  manifest 
and  criminal  inconsistency.  The  institution  of  public  worship 
mider  the  law,  the  practice  of  synagogue  worship  among  the 
Jews  from  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,*  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
both  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles.  The  course  of  the  synagogue  worship  became 
indeed  the  model  of  that  of  the  Christian  church.  It  consisted 
in  prayer,  reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  singing 
of  psalms ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
instructing  nations,  and  of  spreading  and  maintaining  the 
influence  of  morals  and  religion  among  a  people,  passed  from 
the  Jews  into  all  Christian  countries. 

The  preceptive  authority  for  our  regular  attendance  upon 
public  worship  is  either  inferential  or  direct.  The  command 
to  publish  the  Gospel  includes  the  obligation  of  assembling  to 
hear  it :  The  name  by  which  a  Christian  society  is  designated 
in  Scripture  is  a  "  church ;"  which  signifies  an  assembly  for 
the  transaction  of  some  business  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  Chris 
tian  assembly,  the  business  must  be  necessarily  spiritual,  and 
include  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  praise,  and  hearing  the 
Scriptures.  But  we  have  more  direct  precepts,  although  the 
practice  was  obviously  continued  from  Judaism,  and  was  there 
fore  consuetudinary.  Some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  com 
manded  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  singing  of  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  is  enjoined  as  an  act  of  solemn 
worship  to  the  Lord  ;  and  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Hebrews  that 
they  "  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  themselves  together." 
The  practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifest  from  the 

*  Some  writers  contend  that  synagogues  were  as  old  as  the  ceremonial  law. 
That  they  were  ancient  is  proved  from  Acts  xv.  21  :  "Moses  of  old  time  hath 
in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sab 
bath  day.  " 
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Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  Lord's  supper  was  celebrated  by 
the  body  of  believers  collectively ;  and  this  Apostle  prescribes 
to  the  Corinthians  regulations  for  the  exercises  of  prayer  and 
prophesyings,  "  when  they  came  together  in  the  church," — the 
assembly.  The  statedness  and  order  of  these  "  holy  offices  " 
in  the  primitive  church  appear  also  from  the  apostolical 
Epistle  of  St.  Clement :  "  We  ought  also,  looking  into  the 
depths  of  the  divine  knowledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  what 
soever  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  done.  We  ought  to 
make  our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy  offices,  at  their 
appointed  seasons  ;  for  these  he  hath  commanded  to  be  done, 
not  irregularly  or  by  chance,  but  at  determinate  times  and 
hours  ;  as  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  his  supreme  will,  where, 
and  by  what  persons,  they  shall  be  performed ;  that  so  all 
things,  being  done  according  to  his  pleasure,  may  be  acceptable 
in  his  sight."  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  urging  a  divine 
authority  for  the  public  services  of  the  church,  by  which  St. 
Clement,  no  doubt,  means  the  authority  of  the  inspired  direc 
tions  of  the  Apostles. 

The  ends  of  the  institution  of  public  worship  are  of  such 
obvious  importance,  that  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  condescending  and  gracious  dispensations  of  God  to 
man.  By  this  his  church  confesses  his  name  before  the  world  ; 
by  this  the  public  teaching  of  his  word  is  associated  with 
acts  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  with  that  solemnity  which  is 
the  best  preparation  for  hearing  it  to  edification.  It  is  thus 
that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  collected  together,  and 
instructed  and  warned  ;  the  invitations  of  mercy  are  published 
to  the  guilty,  and  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  are  comforted. 
In  these  assemblies  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  diffuses  his  vital 
and  sanctifying  influence,  and  takes  the  devout  into  a  fellow 
ship  with  himself,  from  which  they  derive  strength  to  do  and 
to  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes  of  life,  whilst  he  thus 
affords  them  a  foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures 
which  are  reserved  for  them  at  "  his  right  hand  for  evermore." 
Prayers  and  intercessions  are  here  heard  for  national  and  public 
interests  ;  and  whilst  the  benefit  of  these  exercises  descends 
upon  a  country,  all  are  kept  sensible  of  the  dependence  of  every 
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public  and  personal  interest  upon  God.  Praise  calls  forth  the 
grateful  emotions,  and  gives  cheerfulness  to  piety :  And  that 
"  instruction  in  righteousness  "  which  is  so  perpetually  repeated, 
diffuses  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  throughout 
society ;  enlightens  and  gives  activity  to  conscience  ;  raises  the 
standard  of  morals  ;  attaches  shame  to  vice,  and  praise  to 
virtue  ;  and  thus  exerts  a  powerfully  purifying  influence  upon 
mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a  force,  which,  in  other  circum 
stances,  they  could  not  acquire,  even  were  they  enacted  in  as 
great  perfection ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  aided  by 
the  strongest  possible  obligation  and  sanction  being  given  to 
legal  oaths.  The  domestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strong 
and  interesting  by  the  very  habit  of  the  attendance  of  families 
upon  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting  together  there,  and 
standing  on  the  same  common  ground  of  sinners  before  God, 
equally  dependent  upon  him,  and  equally  suing  for  his  mercy, 
has  a  powerful,  though  often  an  insensible,  influence  in  hum 
bling  the  pride  which  is  nourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in 
raising  the  lower  classes  above  abjectness  of  spirit,  without 
injuring  their  humility.  Piety,  benevolence,  and  patriotism 
are  equally  dependent  for  their  purity  and  vigour  upon  the 
regular  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

A  few  words  on  Liturgies  or  forms  of  prayer  may  here  have 
a  proper  place. 

The  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  age 
of  the  church,  as  to  worship,  need  scarcely  be  defended  by 
argument.  If  no  liberty  were  intended  to  be  given  to  accom 
modate  the  modes  of  worship  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
people  and  times,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  some  express 
directory  on  the  subject  in  Scripture  ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  liberty,  steady  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
and  simple  character  of  Christianity,  and  a  respectful  deference 
to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 
Without  these,  formality  and  superstition,  to  both  of  which 
human  nature  is  very  liable,  are  apt  to  be  induced  ;  and  when 
once  they  enter  they  increase,  as  the  history  of  the  church 
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sufficiently  shows,  indefinitely,  until  true  religion  is  buried 
beneath  the  mass  of  observances  which  have  been  introduced 
as  her  aids  and  handmaids.  Our  Lord's  own  words  are  here 
directly  applicable  and  important :  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
The  worship  must  be  adapted  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God, 
and  to  his  revealed  perfections.  To  such  a  Being  the  number 
of  prayers,  the  quantity  of  worship,  (so  to  speak,)  to  which 
corrupt  churches  have  attached  so  much  importance,  can  be  of 
no  value.  As  a  Spirit,  he  seeks  the  worship  of  the  spirit  of 
man  ;  and  regards  nothing  external  in  that  worship  but  as  it  is 
the  expression  of  those  emotions  of  humility,  faith,  gratitude, 
and  hope,  which  are  the  principles  he  condescendingly  approves 
in  man.  True  worship,  we  are  also  taught  by  these  words, 
is  the  worship  of  the  heart ;  it  springs  from  humility,  faith, 
gratitude,  and  hope  ;  and  its  final  cause,  or  end,  is  to  better 
man,  by  bringing  upon  his  affections  the  sanctifying  and  com 
forting  influence  of  grace.  The  modes  of  worship  which  best 
promote  this  end,  and  most  effectually  call  these  principles 
into  exercise,  are  those  therefore  which  best  accord  with  our 
Lord's  rule  :  And  if  in  the  apostolic  age  we  see  this  end  of 
worship  most  directly  accomplished,  and  these  emotions  most 
vigorously  and  with  greatest  purity  excited,  the  novelties  of 
human  invention  can  add  nothing  to  the  effect,  and  for  that 
very  reason  have  greatly  diminished  it.  In  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  we  see  a  striking  conformity  in  the  vestments, 
the  processions,  the  pictures  and  images,  and  other  parts  of  a 
complex  and  gorgeous  ceremonial,  to  the  Jewish  typical  wor 
ship,  and  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  which  was  an  imitation  of  it 
without  typical  meaning.  But  it  is  not  even  pretended  that 
in  these  circumstances  it  is  founded  upon  primitive  practice ; 
or,  if  pretended,  this  is  obviously  an  impudent  assumption. 

Liturgies,  or  forms  of  service,  do  not  certainly  come  under 
this  censure,  except  when  they  contain  superstitious  acts  of 
devotion  to  saints,  or  are  so  complicated,  numerous,  and 
lengthened,  that  the  only  principle  to  which  they  can  be 
referred  is  the  common  but  unworthy  notion,  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  rendered  placable  by  continued  service ;  or  that  the 
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wearisome  exercise  of  vocal  prayers,  continued  for  long  periods, 
and  in  painful  postures,  is  a  necessary  penance  to  man,  and, 
as  such,  acceptable  to  God.  In  those  reformed  churches  of 
Christendom  in  which  they  are  used,  they  have  been  greatly 
abridged,  as  well  as  purified  from  the  corruptions  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  some  they  are  more  copious  than  in  others,  whilst 
many  religious  societies  have  rejected  their  use  altogether ; 
and  in  a  few  they  are  so  used  as  to  afford  competent  space  also 
for  extempore  devotion. 

The  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  public  worship  have  both  run  into  great  extremes,  and 
attempted  generally  to  prove  too  much  against  each  other. 

If  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  prose  be  objected  to,  their  use 
in  verse  ought  to  be  rejected  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  extem 
poraneous  psalms  and  hymns  must,  for  consistency^  sake,  be 
required  of  a  Minister,  as  well  as  extemporaneous  prayers  ;  or 
the  practice  of  singing,  as  a  part  of  God's  worship,  must  be 
given  up.  Again  :  If  the  objection  to  the  use  of  a  form  of 
prayer  be  not  in  its  matter ;  but  merely  as  it  contains  peti 
tions  not  composed  by  ourselves,  or  by  the  officiating  Minister 
on  the  occasion  ;  the  same  objection  would  lie  to  our  using 
any  petitions  found  in  the  Psalms  or  other  devotional  parts  of 
Scripture,  although  adapted  to  our  case,  and  expressed  in  words 
far  more  fitting  than  our  own.  If  we  think  precomposed 
prayers  incompatible  with  devotion,  we  make  it  essential  to 
devotion  that  we  should  frame  our  desires  into  our  own  words  ; 
whereas  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  whoever  has  com 
posed  the  words,  if  they  correspond  with  our  desires,  they 
become  the  prayer  of  our  hearts,  and  are,  as  such,  acceptable 
to  God.  The  objection  to  petitionary  forms  composed  by 
others,  supposes  also  that  we  know  the  things  which  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  ask  without  the  assistance  of  others.  This 
may  be  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  as  we  must  be  taught  what 
to  pray  for  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  so,  in  proportion  as  we 
understand  what  we  are  authorized  to  pray  for  by  those  Scrip 
tures,  our  prayers  become  more  varied,  and  distinct,  and  com 
prehensive,  and,  therefore,  edifying.  But  all  helps  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  what  they  encourage  us 
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to  ask  of  God,  is  a  help  to  us  in  prayer.  Thus  the  exposition 
of  Christian  privileges  and  blessings  from  the  pulpit  affords 
us  this  assistance  ;  thus  the  public  extempore  prayers  we  hear 
offered  by  Ministers  and  enlightened  Christians  assist  us  in 
the  same  respect ;  and  the  written  and  recorded  prayers  of  the 
wise  and  pious  in  different  ages  fulfil  the  same  office,  and  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  who  offer  extempore  prayer 
escape  falling  into  phrases  and  terms  of  expression,  or  even 
entire  petitions,  which  have  been  originally  derived  from  litur 
gies.  Even  in  extempore  services,  the  child  accustomed  to 
the  modes  of  precatory  expression  used  by  the  parent,  and 
the  people  to  those  of  their  Ministers,  imitate  them  uncon 
sciously  ;  finding  the  desires  of  their  hearts  already  embo 
died  in  suitable  and  impressive  words. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer, 
when  absolute,  is  absurd,  and  involves  principles  which  no  one 
acts  upon,  or  can  act  upon.  It  also  disregards  example  and 
antiquity.  The  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  pronounced  yearly  a 
form  of  benediction.  The  Psalms  of  David  and  other  inspired 
Hebrew  poets,  whether  chanted  or  read  makes  no  difference, 
were  composed  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  regular  devotions  of  the  people.  Forms  of  prayer  were 
used  in  the  synagogue  service  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  mul 
tiplied  in  subsequent  times,  so  as  to  render  the  service  tedious 
and  superstitious,  had  among  them  some  that  were  in  use 
between  the  return  from  the  captivity  and  the  Christian  era, 
and  were  therefore  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles.*  John  Baptist  appears  also  to  have  given  a 
form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
our  Lord.  The  latter  has  indeed  been  questioned  ;  and  were 
it  to  be  argued  that  our  Lord  intended  that  form  of  prayer 
alone  to  be  used,  too  much  would  be  proved  by  the  advocates 
of  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  words,  "After 
this  manner  pray  ye,"  intimate  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
given  as  a  model  of  prayer,  so  the  words  in  another  Evangelist, 
''When  ye  pray,  say,"  as  fully  indicate  an  intention  to 

*  Prideaux's  Connexion.     Fol.  Edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  304 . 
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prescribe  a  form.  It  seems,  therefore,  fair,  to  consider  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  intended  both  as  a  model  and  a  form  ;  and  he  must  be 
very  fastidious  who,  though  he  uses  it  as  the  model  of  his  own 
prayers,  by  paraphrasing  its  petitions  in  his  own  words,  should 
scruple  to  use  it  in  its  native  simplicity  and  force  as  a  form. 
That  its  use  as  a  form,  though  not  its  exclusive  use,  was  origin 
ally  intended  by  our  Lord,  appears,  I  think,  very  clearly,  from 
the  disciples  desiring  to  be  taught  to  pray,  "as  John  taught 
his  disciples."'  If,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  the  Jewish  Rabbies, 
at  so  early  a  period,  were  in  the  custom  of  giving  short  forms 
of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  to  be  used  in  the  form  given,  or  to  be 
enlarged  upon  by  the  pupil  at  his  pleasure,  this  would  fully  ex 
plain  the  request  of  the  disciples.  However,  without  laying  much 
stress  upon  the  antiquity  of  this  practice,  we  may  urge,  that,  if 
John  Baptist  gave  a  form  of  prayer  to  his  followers,  the  con 
duct  of  our  Lord  in  teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  by  what  is 
manifestly  a  regularly  connected  series  of  petitions,  is  accord 
ant  with  their  request ;  but  if  the  Baptist  only  taught  what 
topics  ought  to  be  introduced  in  prayer,  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  wished  to  be  instructed  in  like  manner,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  their  request  being  gran  ted,  not  by  his  giving  direc 
tions  as  to  the  topics  of  prayer,  but  by  his  uttering  a  regular 
prayer  itself.  That  our  Lord  intended  that  prayer  to  be  used 
as  adapted  to  that  period  of  his  dispensation ;  and  that  the 
petitions  in  that  form  are  admirably  applicable  to  every  period 
of  Christianity,  and  may  be  used  profitably  ;  and  that  its  use 
implies  a  devout  respect  to  the  words  of  Him  "  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  ;"  are  points  from  which  there  does  not  appear 
any  reasonable  ground  of  dissent. 

The  practice  of  the  primitive  church  may  also  be  urged  in 
favour  of  liturgies.  Founded  as  the  early  worship  of  Chris 
tians  was  upon  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  the  use,  by  them, 
of  short  forms  of  prayer,  or  collects,  is  at  least  probable.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  granted  that  extended  and  regular  liturgies 
were  of  a  later  date ;  and  that  extempore  prayers  were  con 
stantly  offered  in  their  assemblies  for  public  worship.  This 
appears  clear  enough  from  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  so  that  no  liturgical 
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service  cac  be  so  framed  as  entirely  to  shut  out,  or  not  to  leave 
convenient  space  for,  extempore  prayer  by  the  Minister  with 
out  departing  from  the  earliest  models.  But  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  a  series  of  collects  appear  to  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  earliest  times ;  which  seems  allowed  even  by  Lord 
King,  although  he  proves  that  the  practice  for  the  Minister  to 
pray  "according  to  his  ability,11*  that  is,  to  use  his  gifts  in 
extempore  prayer,  was  a  constant  part  of  the  public  worship  in 
the  first  ages. 

Much,  therefore,  is  evidently  left  to  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  a  case  where  we  have  no  explicit  direction  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  as  a  general  rule  to  be  modified  by  circumstances,  we  may 
perhaps  with  safety  affirm,  that  the  best  mode  of  public  wor 
ship  is  that  which  unites  a  brief  scriptural  liturgy  with  extem 
pore  prayers  by  the  Minister.  This  will  more  clearly  appear, 
if  we  consider  the  exceedingly  futile  character  of  those  objec 
tions  which  have  been  reciprocally  employed  by  the  opponents 
and  advocates  of  forms,  when  they  have  carried  their  views  to 
an  extreme. 

To  public  liturgies  it  has  been  objected,  that  "  forms  of 
prayer  composed  in  one  age  become  unfit  for  another,  by  the 
unavoidable  change  of  language,  circumstances,  and  opinions." 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  1.  That  whatever  weight  there 
inay  be  in  the  objection,  it  can  only  apply  to  cases  where  the 
form  is,  in  all  its  parts,  made  imperative  upon  the  officiating 
Minister  ;  or  where  the  church  imposing  it  neglects  to  accom 
modate  the  liturgy  to  meet  all  such  changes  when  innocent. 

2.  That  the  general  language  of  no  form  of  prayer  among  our 
selves  has  become  obsolete  in  point  of  fact ;  a  few  expressions 
only  being,  according  to  modern  notions,  uncouth  or  unusual. 

3.  That  the  petitions  they  contain  are  suited,  more  or  less,  to 
all  men  at  all  times,  whatever  may  be  their  circumstances ; 
and  that  as  to  opinions,  if  they  so  change  in  a  church  as  to 
become  unscriptural,  it  is  an  advantage  arising  out  of  a  public 
form  that  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  Scriptures  in  bearing  testimony 
against  them  ;  that  a  natural  reverence  for  ancient  forms  tends 

*  This  expression  occurs  in  Justin  Martyr's  Second  Apology,  where  he  par« 
ticularly  describes  the  mode  of  primitive  worship. 
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to  preserve  their  use,  after  opinions  have  become  lax ;  and 
that  they  are  sometimes  the  means  of  recovering  a  church  from 
error. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
same  form  of  words  produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in 
the  congregation.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  ;  but  it  is  often 
carried  much  too  far.  A  devotional  mind  will  not  weary  in 
the  repetition  of  a  scriptural  and  well-arranged  liturgy,  if  not 
too  long  to  be  sustained  by  the  infirmity  of  the  body.  Whe 
ther  forms  are  used,  or  extempore  prayer  be  practised,  effort 
and  application  of  mind  are  necessary  in  the  hearer  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  words  ;  and  each  mode  is  wearisome  to 
the  careless  and  in  devout,  though  not,  we  grant,  in  equal 
degrees.  The  objection,  as  far  as  it  has  any  weight,  would 
be  reduced  to  nothing,  were  the  liturgy  repeated  only  at 
one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  at  the  others  the  Minister 
might  be  left  at  liberty  to  pray  with  more  direct  reference 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  church,  and 
the  world. 

The  general  character  which  all  forms  of  prayer  must  take, 
is  a  third  objection ;  but  this  is  not  true  absolutely  of  any 
liturgy,  and  much  less  of  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  All 
prayer  must,  and  ought  to  be,  general,  because  we  ask  for 
blessings  which  all  others  need  as  much  as  ourselves  ;  but  that 
particularity  which  goes  into  the  different  parts  of  a  Christian's 
religious  experience  and  conflicts,  dangers  and  duties,  is  found 
very  forcibly  and  feelingly  expressed  in  that  Liturgy.  That 
greater  particularity  is  often  needed  than  this  excellent  form 
of  prayer  contains,  must,  however,  be  allowed ;  and  this,  as 
well  as  prayer  suited  to  occasional  circumstances,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  extempore  prayer,  with 
out  displacing  the  Liturgy  itself.  The  objection,  therefore, 
has  no  force,  except  when  extempore  prayer  is  excluded,  or 
confined  within  too  narrow  a  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indiscriminate  advocates  of  liturgies 
Lave  carried  their  objections  to  extempore  prayer  to  a  very 
absurd  extreme.  Without  a  liturgy  the  folly  and  enthusiasm 
of  many,  they  say,  is  in  danger  of  producing  extravagant  or 
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impious  addresses  to  God ;  that  a  congregation   is  confused 
between  their  attention  to  the  Minister,  and  their  own  devo 
tion,  being  ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hear  it ;  and 
to  this  they  add  the  labouring  recollection  or  tumultuous  deli 
very  of  many  extempore  speakers.     The  first  and  third  of 
these  objections  can  have  force  only  where  foolish,  enthusiastic, 
and  incompetent  Ministers  are  employed;  and  so  the  evil, 
which  can  but  rarely  exist,  is  easily  remedied.     The  second 
objection  lay  as  forcibly  against  the  inspired  prayers  of  the 
Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  first  uttered,  as  against  extem 
pore  prayers  now ;   and  it  would  lie  against  the  use  of  the 
Collects,  and  occasional  unfamiliar  forms  of  prayer  introduced 
into  the  regular  Liturgy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  not  able  to 
read,  or  who  happen  not  to  have  Prayer-Books.     We  may 
also  observe,  that  if  evils  of  so  serious  a  kind  are  the  necessary 
results  of  extempore  praying ;  if  devotion  is  hindered,  and  pain 
and  confusion  of  mind  produced,  and  impiety  and  enthusiasm 
promoted ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  extempore  prayer  should 
have  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
that  it  should  not  have  been  wholly  prohibited  to  the  Clergy 
on  all  occasions,  in  later  times.     The  facts,  however,  of  our 
own  age  prove  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  equal  degree 
of  devotion,  an  equal  absence  of  confusedness  of  thought,  in 
the  worshippers,  where  no  liturgy  is  used,  as  where  extempore 
prayer  is  unknown.     Instances  of  folly  and  enthusiasm  are  also 
but  few  in  the  ministry  of  such  churches  ;  and  when  they  occur, 
they  have  a  better  remedy  than  entirely  to  exclude  extempore 
prayers  by  liturgies,  and  thus  to  shut  out  the  great  benefits 
of  that  mode  of  worship,  for  the  loss  of  which  no  exclusive 
form  of  service  can  atone. 

The  whole,  we  think,  comes  to  this, — that  there  are  advan 
tages  in  each  mode  of  worship ;  and  that,  when  combined 
prudently,  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary  has  its  most 
perfect  constitution.  Much,  however,  in  the  practice  of  churches 
is  to  be  regulated  by  due  respect  to  differences  of  opinion,  and 
even  prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we  are  left  at  liberty  by 
the  Scriptures,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  ranked  among 
things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other  things,  Chris- 
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tians  must  give  place  to  each  other,  and  do  all  things  in 
charity. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving  are  implied  in  prayer,  and  included 
indeed  in  our  definition  of  that  duty,  as  given  above.     But 
beside  those  ascriptions  of  praise  and  expressions  of  gratitude, 
which  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  precatory  part  of  our  devo 
tions,  solemn  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise,  to  be  sung  with  the 
voice,  and  accompanied  with  the  melody  of  the  heart,  are  of 
apostolic  injunction,  and  form  an  important  and  exhilarating 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  whether  public  or  social.     It  is 
thus  that  God  is  publicly  acknowledged  as  the  great  source  of 
all  good,  and  the  end  to  which  all  good  ought  again  to  tend  in 
love  and  obedience  ;  and  the  practice  of  stirring  up  our  hearts  to 
a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  goodness,  is  equally  important  in 
its  moral  influence  upon  our  feelings  now,  and  as  it  tends  to 
prepare  us  for  our  eternal    enjoyment  hereafter.     "  Prayer," 
says  a  Divine  of  the  English  Church,  "  awakens  in  us  a  sor 
rowful  sense  of  wants  and  imperfections,  and  confession  induces 
a  sad  remembrance  of  our  guilt  and  miscarriages  ;  but  thanks 
giving  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  warm  sense  of  the  mightiest  love, 
and  the  most  endearing  goodness,  as  it  is  the  overflow  of  a 
heart  full  of  love,  the  free  sally  and  emission  of  soul,  that  is 
captivated  and  endeared  by  kindness.     To  laud  and  magnify 
the  Lord  is  the  end  for  which  we  were  born,  and  the  heaven 
for  which  we  were  designed ;  and  when  we  are  arrived  to  such 
a  vigorous  sense  of  divine  love  as  the  blessed  inhabitants  of 
heaven  have  attained,  we  shall  need  no  other  pleasure  or  enjoy 
ment  to  make  us  for  ever  happy,  but  only  to  sing  eternal  praises 
to  God  and  the  Lamb  ;  the  vigorous  relish  of  whose  unspeak 
able  goodness  to  us  will  so  inflame  our  love,  and  animate  our 
gratitude,  that  to  eternal  ages  we  shall  never  be  able  to  refrain 
from  breaking  out  into  new  songs  of  praise,  and  then  every  new 
song  will  create  a  new  pleasure,  and  every  new  pleasure  create 


a  new  song."  * 


•  Dr.  Scott. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Duties  we  owe  to  God  -.—The  Lord's  Day. 

As  we  have  just  been  treating  of  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  so  we  may  fitly  add  some  remarks  upon  the 
consecration  of  one  day  in  seven  for  that  service,  that  it  may 
be  longer  continued  than  on  days  in  which  the  business  of  life 
calls  for  our  exertions,  and  our  minds  be  kept  free  from  its 
distractions. 

The  obligation  of  a  sabbatical  institution  upon  Christians, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  it,  have  been  the  subjects  of  much 
controversy.  Christian  churches  themselves  have  differed; 
and  the  theologians  of  the  same  church.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  on  each  side,  and  much  research  and 
learning  employed,  sometimes  to  darken  a  very  plain  subject. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  is  no 
where,  in  so  many  words,  enjoined  upon  Christians,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  has  been  assumed  as  the  reason  for  so 
great  a  license  of  criticism  and  argument  as  that  which  has 
been  often  indulged  in  to  unsettle  the  strictness  of  the  obliga 
tion  of  this  duty.  Its  obligation  has  been  represented  as 
standing  upon  the  ground  of  inference  only,  and,  therefore, 
of  human  opinion ;  and  thus  the  opinion  against  sabbatical 
institutions  has  been  held  up  as  equally  weighty  with  the 
opinion  in  their  favour ;  and  the  liberty  which  has  been  claimed, 
has  been  too  often  hastily  concluded  to  be  Christian  liberty. 
This,  however,  is  travelling  much  too  fast ;  for  if  the  case  were 
as  much  a  matter  of  inference,  as  such  persons  would  have  it, 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  inference  is  alike  good  ;  or  that 
the  opposing  inferences  have  an  equal  force  of  truth,  any  more 
than  of  piety. 

The  question  respects  the  will  of  God  as  to  this  particular 
point, — Whether  one  day  in  seven  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
religion,  exclusive  of  worldly  business  and  worldly  pleasures. 
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Now,  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  will  of  God  can  be 
collected  from  his  word ;  either  by  some  explicit  injunction 
upon  all,  or  by  incidental  circumstances.  Let  us  then  allow 
for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  such  explicit  injunction  ;  yet 
we  have  certainly  none  to  the  contrary :  Let  us  allow  that  we 
have  only  for  our  guidance  in  inferring  the  will  of  God  in  this 
particular,  certain  circumstances  declarative  of  his  will ;  yet 
this  important  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  all  such  indicative 
circumstances  are  in  favour  of  a  sabbatical  institution,  and  that 
there  is  not  one  which  exhibits  any  thing  contrary  to  it.  The 
seventh  day  was  hallowed  at  the  close  of  the  creation ;  its 
sanctity  was  afterwards  marked  by  the  withholding  of  the 
manna  on  that  day,  and  the  provision  of  a  double  supply  on 
the  sixth,  and  that  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Sinai :  It  was  then  made  a  part  of  that  great  epitome  of  reli 
gious  and  moial  duty,  which  God  wrote  with  his  own  finger  on 
tables  of  stone  ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  public  political  law  of  the 
only  people  to  whom  Almighty  God  ever  made  himself  a 
political  Head  and  Ruler ;  its  observance  is  connected  through 
out  the  prophetic  age  with  the  highest  promises,  its  violations 
with  the  severest  maledictions  ;  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  our 
Lord's  time  a  day  of  solemn  religious  assembling,  and  was  so 
observed  by  him  ;  when  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
it  was  the  day  on  which  the  first  Christians  assembled ;  it  was 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Lord's  day  ;"  and  we  have 
inspired  authority  to  say,  that,  both  under  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  dispensations,  it  is  used  as  an  expressive  type 
of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  rest.  Now,  against  all  these  cir 
cumstances  so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will  of  God,  as  to  the 
observance  of  a  sabbatical  institution,  what  circumstance  or 
passage  of  Scripture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it  a 
contrary  indication  ?  Truly,  not  one  ;  except  those  passages 
in  St.  Paul  in  which  he  speaks  of  Jewish  Sabbaths,  with  their 
Levitical  rites,  and  of  a  distinction  of  days,  both  of  which 
marked  a  weak  or  a  criminal  adherence  to  the  abolished  cere 
monial  dispensation ;  but  which  touch  not  the  Sabbath  as  a 
branch  of  the  moral  law,  or  as  it  was  changed,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Apostles,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
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If,  then,  we  were  left  to  determine  the  point  by  inference 
merely,  how  powerful  is  the  inference  as  to  what  is  the  will  of 
God  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  one 
hand,  and  how  totally  unsupported  is  the  opposite  inference 
on  the  other ! 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  those  who  will  so  strenuously 
insist  upon  the  absence  of  an  express  command  as  to  the 
Sabbath  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  as 
explicit  as  that  of  the  Decalogue,  assume,  that  the  will  of  God 
is  only  obligatory  when  manifested  in  some  one  mode  which 
they  judge  to  be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  hypo 
thesis  ;  for  however  the  will  of  God  may  be  manifested, 
if  it  is  with  such  clearness  as  to  exclude  all  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  equally  obligatory  as  when  it  assumes  the  for 
mality  of  legal  promulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not  all 
in  the  form  of  express  and  authoritative  command  ;  it  teaches 
by  examples,  by  proverbs,  by  songs,  by  incidental  allusions 
and  occurrences ;  and  yet  is,  throughout,  a  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  God  as  to  morals  and  religion  in  their  various 
branches  ;  and  if  disregarded,  it  will  be  so  at  every  man's 
peril. 

But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  we  quit  it  for  a  still  stronger. 
It  is  wholly  a  mistake,  that  the  Sabbath,  because  not 
re-enacted  with  the  formality  of  the  Decalogue,  is  not 
explicitly  enjoined  upon  Christians,  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  to  such  an  injunction  is  not  unequivocal  and 
irrefragable.  We  shall  soon  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was 
appointed  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  for 
all  men,  and,  therefore,  for  Christians ;  since  there  was  never 
any  repeal  of  the  original  institution.  To  this  we  add,  that 
if  the  moral  law  be  the  law  of  Christians,  then  is  the  Sabbath 
as  explicitly  enjoined  upon  them  as  upon  the  Jews.  But  that 
the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  Jews,  all 
but  Antinomians  must  acknowledge ;  and  few,  we  suppose, 
will  be  inclined  to  run  into  the  fearful  mazes  of  that  error,  in 
order  to  support  lax  notions  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Sab 
bath  ;  into  which,  however,  they  must  be  plunged,  if  they 
deny  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  binding  upon  us.  That 
G  2 
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it  is  so  bound  upon  us,  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  will  prove 
as  well  as  many. 

Our  Lord  declares  that  he  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil."     Take  it,  that  by  "  the  law," 
he  meant  both  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial :  Ceremonial  law 
could    only  be  fulfilled  in  him,  by  realizing  its  types ;    and 
moral  law,  by  upholding  its  authority.     For  "  the  Prophets," 
they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  :  They  either  enjoin  morality, 
or  utter  prophecies  of  Christ ;  the  latter  of  which  were  fulfilled 
in  the  sense  of  accomplishment,  the  former  by  being  sanctioned 
and  enforced.     That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part 
of  the  moral  law,  is  clear  from  its  being  found  in  the  Deca 
logue,  the  doctrine  of  which  our  Lord  sums  up  in  the  moral 
duties  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  injunctions  of  the  Prophets,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching.*     Some 
Divines  have,  it  is  true,  called  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
a  "  positive,"  and  not  a  moral,  "  precept."     If  it  were  so,  its 
obligation  is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  God  him 
self  has  not  relaxed  it ;  and  if  a  positive  precept  only,  it  has 
surely  a  special  eminence  given  to  it,  by  being  placed  in  the 
list  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  being  capable,  with  them, 
of  an  epitome  which  resolves  them  into  the  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbour.*)-     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mixed 
precept,  and  not  wholly  positive;    but   intimately,  perhaps 
essentially,  connected  with  several  moral  principles,  of  homage 
to  God,  and  mercy  to  men ;  with  the  obligation  of  religious 
norship,  of  public  religious  worship,  and  of  undistracted  public 
worship  ;  and  this  will  account  for  its  collocation  in  the  Deca 
logue  with  the  highest  duties  of  religion,  and  the  leading  rules 
of  personal  and  social  morality. 

The  passage  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
its  context,  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral 
law,  generally,  upon  his  followers  ;  but  when  he  says,  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  he  clearly  refers  to  its  original 
institution,  as  a  universal  law,  and  not  to  its  obligation  upon 

*  See  this  stated  more  at  large,  Part  III.,  Chap.  I. 
t  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Institutes,  p.  425. 
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the  Jews  only,  in  consequence  of  the  enactments  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  It  "  was  made  for  man,11  not  as  he  may  be  a  Jew, 
or  a  Christian  ;  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love,  worship, 
and  obey  his  God  and  Maker,  and  on  his  trial  for  eternity. 

Another  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  the  Ten  Command 
ments,  and,  consequently,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obligatory 
upon  Christians,  is  found  in  the  answer  of  the  Apostle  to  an 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith :  "  Do  we 
then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?"  (Rom.  iii.  31 ;)  which 
is  equivalent  to  asking,  Does  Christianity  teach,  that  the  law 
is  no  longer  obligatory  on  Christians,  because  it  teaches  that 
no  man  can  be  justified  by  it  ?  To  this  he  answers,  in  the 
most  solemn  form  of  expression,  "  God  forbid  ;  yea,  we  estab 
lish  the  law."  Now,  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  uses  the 
term  u  the  law"  in  this  argument  is  indubitably  marked  in 
chapter  vii.  7  •  "  I  had.  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law  ;  for  I 
had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  slialt  not 
covet ;"  which  being  a  plain  reference  to  the  tenth  command 
of  the  Decalogue,  as  plainly  shows  that  the  Decalogue  is 
"  the  law"  of  which  he  speaks.  This,  then,  is  the  law  which 
is  "  established"  by  the  Gospel ;  and  this  can  mean  nothing 
else  but  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  its  authority, 
as  the  rule  of  all  inward  and  outward  holiness.  Whoever, 
therefore,  denies  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  on  Christians, 
denies  the  obligation  of  the  whole  Decalogue ;  and  there  is 
no  real  medium  between  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
authority  of  this  sacred  institution,  as  a  universal  law,  and 
that  gross  corruption  of  Christianity,  generally  designated 
u  Antinomianism." 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  dilemma  into  which  the  Anti- 
sabbatarians  would  push  us,  when  they  argue  that,  if  the  case 
be  so,  then  are  we  bound  to  the  same  circumstantial  exactitude 
of  obedience  as  to  this  command,  as  to  the  other  precepts 
of  the  Decalogue  ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  observe 
the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath-day. 
But,  as  the  command  is  partly  positive,  and  partly  moral,  it 
may  have  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  being  altered  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
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and  the  moral  ends  which  it  proposes.  Such  circumstances 
are  not,  indeed,  to  be  judged  of  on  our  own  authority.  We 
must  either  have  such  general  principles  for  our  guidance  as 
have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ques 
tioned,  or  some  special  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no 
just  appeal.  Now,  though  there  is  not  on  record  any  divine 
command  issued  to  the  Apostles,  to  change  the  Sabbath  from 
the  day  on  which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week;  yet,  when  we  see  that  this  was  done  in  the 
apostolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths 
as  not  being  obligatory  upon  Christians,  whilst  he  yet  contends 
that  the  whole  moral  law  is  obligatory  upon  them  ;  the  fair 
inference  is,  that  this  change  of  the  day  was  made  by  divine 
direction.  It  is  at  least  more  than  inference,  that  the  change 
was  made  under  the  sanction  of  inspired  men ;  and  those  men, 
the  appointed  rulers  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  whose  business  it 
was  to  "  set  all  things  in  order"  which  pertained  to  its  worship 
and  moral  government.  We  may  rest  well  enough,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  this, — that  as  a  Sabbath  is  obligatory  upon  us, 
we  act  under  apostolic  authority  for  observing  it  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  thus  commemorate  at  once  the  creation 
and  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Thus,  even  if  it  were  conceded,  that  the  change  of  the  day 
was  made  by  the  agreement  of  the  Apostles,  without  express 
directions  from  Christ,  (which  is  not  probable,)  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  done  without  express  authority  confided  to 
them  by  Christ ;  but  it  would  not  even  follow  from  this 
change,  that  they  did  in  reality  make  any  alteration  in  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  either  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  its  original 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  or  in  the  Decalogue  of 
Moses.  The  same  portion  of  time  which  constituted  the 
seventh  day  from  the  creation,  could  not  be  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
original  law  expresses  more  than  that  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day 
in  seven,  the  seventh  day  after  six  days  of  labour,  should  be 
thus  appropriated,  from  whatever  point  the  enumeration  might 
set  out,  or  the  hebdomadal  cycle  begin.  For  if  more  had  been 
intended,  then  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  establish  a  rule 
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for  the  reckoning  of  days  themselves,  which  has  been  different 
in  different  nations  ;  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening, 
as  the  Jews  now  do,  others  from  midnight  to  midnight,  &c. 
So  that  those  persons  in  this  country  and  in  America,  who  hold 
their  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  under  the  notion  of  exactly  con 
forming  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  calculate  the  days  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  have  no  assurance  at  all  that  they  do 
not  desecrate  a  part  of  the  original  Sabbath,  which  might  begin, 
as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now,  on  Friday  evening  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  hallow  a  portion  of  a  common  day,  by  extending  the 
Sabbath  beyond  Saturday  evening.  Even  if  this  were  ascer 
tained,  the  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude  would  throw 
the  whole  into  disorder ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  an  uni 
versal  law  should  have  been  fettered  with  that  circumstantial 
exactness  which  would  have  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes 
doubtful,  astronomical  calculations  necessary  in  order  to  its 
being  obeyed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver. 
Accordingly  we  find,  says  Mr.  Holden,  that 

"  In  the  original  institution  it  is  stated  in  general  terms, 
that  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  which  must 
undoubtedly  imply  the  sanctity  of  every  seventh  day ;  but  not 
that  it  is  to  be  subsequently  reckoned  from  the  first  demiurgic 
day.  Had  this  been  included  in  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
something,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  added  declaratory 
of  the  intention  ;  whereas  expressions  the  most  undefined  are 
employed ;  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  concerning  the  order  and 
number  of  the  days  ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed  that 
the  command  is  truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of  every  seventh 
day  from  common  to  sacred  purposes,  at  whatever  given  time 
the  cycle  may  commence.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of 
expression  here  from  that  which  the  sacred  historian  has  used 
in  the  first  chapter,  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  division  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  says,  '  The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,'  and  so  on ;  but  at  the 
termination  of  the  whole,  he  merely  calls  it  '  the  seventh  day ;' 
a  diversity  of  phrase  which,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
every  idea  of  inspiration  to  suppose  it  undesigned,  must  have 
been  intended  to  denote  a  day,  leaving  it  to  each  people  as  to 
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what  manner  it  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  term  obviously  imports 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  its  axis,  while  it  is  left 
undetermined  whether  it  shall  be  counted  from  evening  or 
morning,  from  noon  or  midnight.  The  terms  of  the  law  are, 
4  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  hallowed  it.'  With  respect  to  time,  it  is  here  mentioned 
in  the  same  indefinite  manner  as  at  its  primeval  institution, 
nothing  more  being  expressly  required  than  to  observe  a  day 
of  sacred  rest  after  every  six  days  of  labour.  The  seventh 
day  is  to  be  kept  holy  ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what  epoch 
the  commencement  of  the  series  is  to  be  referred ;  nor  could 
the  Hebrews  have  determined  from  the  Decalogue  what  day 
of  the  week  was  to  be  kept  as  their  Sabbath.  The  precept  is 
not,  Remember  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  to  keep  it  holy ; 
but,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy  ;'  and  in  the 
following  explication  of  these  expressions,  it  is  not  said  that 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath,  but  without  restric 
tion,  4  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;' 
not  the  seventh  according  to  any  particular  method  of  comput 
ing  the  septenary  cycle,  but,  in  reference  to  the  six  before 
mentioned,  every  seventh  day  in  rotation  after  six  of  labour.1'* 
Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  Decalogue,  which,  on 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  shown  to  be 
obligatory  upon  Christians,  leaves  the  computation  of  the  heb 
domadal  cycle  undetermined ;  and,  after  six  days  of  labour, 
enjoins  the  seventh  as  the  Sabbath,  to  which  the  Christian 
practice  as  exactly  conforms  as  the  Jewish.  It  is  not,  however, 
left  to  every  individual  to  determine  which  day  should  be  his 
Sabbath,  though  he  should  fulfil  the  law  so  far  as  to  abstract 
the  seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour.  It  was  ordained  for 
worship,  for  public  worship ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  Sabbath  should  be  uniformly  observed  by  a  whole  com- 

*  Holden  On  the  Sabbath. 
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inimity  at  the  same  time.  The  Divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews 
interposed  for  this  end,  by  special  direction,  as  to  his  people. 
The  first  Sabbath  kept  in  the  wilderness  was  calculated  from 
the  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell ;  and  with  no  apparent 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  apostolic  author 
ity,  it  is  now  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  established, 
that  it  should  be  a  day  of  "  holy  convocation,"  is  secured. 

The  above  observations  proceed  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
Sabbath,  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  was  instituted  upon  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  had  Divines  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  English 
Church,  who  have  attempted  to  disprove  this.  The  reason  of 
the  zeal  displayed  by  some  of  them  on  this  question  may  be 
easily  explained. 

All  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  did  not,  indeed,  agree 
in  their  views  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  the  Reformers  of  England 
and  Scotland  generally  adopted  the  strict  and  scriptural  view  ; 
and  after  them  the  Puritans.  The  opponents  of  the  Puritans, 
in  their  controversies  with  them,  and  especially  after  the 
Restoration,  associated  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  with 
hypocrisy  and  disaffection  ;  and  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  learning  was  employed  to  prove,  that,  in  the  intervals  of 
public  worship,  pleasure  or  business  might  be  lawfully  pur 
sued  ;  and  that  this  Christian  festival  stands  on  entirely  different 
grounds  from  that  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  appointment 
of  a  Sabbath  for  man,  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  was  unfriendly 
to  this  notion ;  and  an  effort  therefore  was  made  to  explain 
away  the  testimony  of  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  alleg 
ing  that  the  Sabbath  is  there  mentioned  by  prolepsis  or  anti 
cipation.  Of  the  arguments  of  this  class  of  Divines,  Paley 
availed  himself  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  has  become 
the  most  popular  authority  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

Paley's  argument  is  well  summed  up,  and  satisfactorily 
answered,  in  the  able  work  which  has  been  above  quoted  : — 

"Among  those  who  have  held  that  the  Pentateuchal  record, 
above  cited,  is  proleptical,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  con 
sidered  a  part  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  no  one 
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has  displayed  more  ability  than  Dr.  Paley.  Others  on  the 
same  side  have  exhibited  far  more  extensive  learning,  and  have 
exercised  much  more  patient  research  ;  but  for  acuteness  of 
intellect,  for  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  habit  of  perspicacious 
reasoning,  he  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled.  The  argu 
ments  which  he  has  approved,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  chief 
strength  of  the  cause ;  and,  as  he  is  at  once  the  most  judicious 
and  most  popular  of  its  advocates,  all  that  he  has  advanced 
demands  a  careful  and  candid  examination.  The  doctrine 
which  he  maintains  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  instituted  at 
the  creation  ;  that  it  was  designed  for  the  Jews  only  ;  that  the 
assembling  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship,  is  a  law  of  Christianity,  of  divine  appointment ; 
but  that  the  resting  on  it  longer  than  is  necessary  for  attend 
ance  on  these  assemblies,  is  an  ordinance  of  human  institution  ; 
binding,  nevertheless,  upon  the  conscience  of  every  individual 
of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  established,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes  which  the  public  and  regular 
observance  of  it  promotes,  and  recommended  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  what  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn  part  of  the  law 
which  he  delivered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subser 
viency  to  many  of  the  same  uses.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this 
very  able  writer  in  his  '  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;'  a 
doctrine  which  places  the  Sabbath  on  the  footing  of  civil  laws, 
recommended  by  their  expediency,  and  which,  being  sanctioned 
by  so  high  an  authority,  has  probably  given  great  encourage 
ment  to  the  lax  notions  concerning  the  Sabbath  which  unhap 
pily  prevail. 

"  Dr.  Paley's  principal  argument  is,  that  the  first  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews 
in  the  wilderness.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  people  for 
want  of  food,  God  was  pleased  to  provide  for  their  relief  by 
a  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was  found  every  morning 
upon  the  ground  about  the  camp  :  '  And  they  gathered  it 
every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating ;  and  when 
the  sun  waxed  hot.  it  melted.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two  omers  for 
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one  man  ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told 
Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the 
Lord  :  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that 
ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you 
to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moses  bade  ;  and  it  did  not  stink,'  (as  it  had  done 
before,  when  some  of  them  left  it  till  the  morning,)  ;  neither 
was  there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that 
to-day  ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  To-day  ye 
shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but 
on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be 
none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the 
people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep 
my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day 
the  bread  of  two  days  ;  abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let 
no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  people 
rested  on  the  seventh  day.' 

"  From  this  passage,  Dr.  Paley  infers  that  the  Sabbath  was 
first  instituted  in  the  wilderness ;  but,  to  preclude  the  possi 
bility  of  misrepresenting  his  argument,  I  will  quote  his  own 
words  :  '  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  transaction  in  the  wilderness 
above  recited  was  the  first  actual  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
For  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  crea 
tion,  as  the  words  in  Genesis  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  import ; 
and  if  it  had  been  observed  all  along  from  that  time  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egyp't,  a  period  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years ;  it  appears  unaccountable  that  no 
mention  of  it,  no  occasion  of  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it, 
should  occur,  either  in  the  general  history  of  the  world  before 
the  call  of  Abraham,  which  contains,  we  admit,  only  a  few 
memoirs  of  its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely  abridged ;  or, 
which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of  the 
first  three  Jewish  Patriarchs,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
account,  is  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is 
there,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter 
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of  Exodus,  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath,  when  appointed 
to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution, 
which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended ;  nor  is  any 
such  neglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah  ;  nor,  lastly,  is  any  per 
mission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency.'1 

"As  to  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  were  granted 
that  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  Sabbath,  nor  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  appointed  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  If  instituted 
at  the  creation,  the  memory  of  it  might  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  growing  corruption  of  the  world  ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  it  might  have  been  observed  by  the 
Patriarchs,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  narrative  of 
their  lives,  which,  however  circumstantial  in  some  particulars, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  very  brief  and  compendious.  There  are 
omissions  in  the  sacred  history  much  more  extraordinary.  Ex 
cepting  Jacob's  supplication  at  Bethel,  scarcely  a  single  allu 
sion  to  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Pentateuch  ;  yet, 
considering  the  eminent  piety  of  the  worthies  recorded  in  it, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  frequency  of  their  devotional  exercises. 
Circumcision,  being  the  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
was  beyond  all  question  punctually  observed  by  the  Israelites ; 
yet,  from  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  no  particular  instance  is 
recorded  of  it  till  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  comprehending  a 
period  of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  years.  No  express 
mention  of  the  Sabbath  occurs  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  the  First  and  Second  of  Samuel,  or  the  First  of  Kings, 
though  it  was,  doubtless,  regularly  observed  all  the  time 
included  in  these  histories.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
and  the  First  and  Second  of  Chronicles,  it  is  mentioned  only 
twelve  times,  and  some  of  them  are  merely  repetitions  of  the 
same  instance.  If  the  Sabbath  is  so  seldom  spoken  of  in  this 
long  historical  series,  it  can  be  nothing  wonderful  if  it  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  summary  account  of  the  patriarchal  ages. 
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"  But  though  the  Sabbath  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages,  the  observance 
of  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of  time  into  weeks. 
In  relating  the  catastrophe  of  the  flood,  the  historian  informs 
us  that  Noah,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark ;  '  and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  again  he 
sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  ;  and  the  dove  came  in  to 
him  in  the  evening,  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf, 
plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from 
off  the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent 
forth  the  dove,  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more.1 
The  term  '  week  '  is  used  by  Laban  in  reference  to  the  nup 
tials  of  Leah,  when  he  says,  '  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give 
thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me 
yet  seven  other  years.'  A  week  of  days  is  here  plainly  signified, 
the  same  portion  of  time  which,  in  succeeding  ages,  was  set  apart 
for  nuptial  festivities,  as  appears  from  the  Book  of  Esther, 
where  the  marriage-feast  of  Vashti  lasted  seven  days,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  account  of  Samson's  marriage-feast. 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  mourned  for  their  father  Jacob  seven 
days. 

"  That  the  computation  of  time  by  weeks  obtained  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  appears  from  the  traditionary  and  writ 
ten  records  of  all  nations,  the  numerous  and  undeniable 
testimonies  of  which  have  been  so  often  collected  and  displayed, 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  repeat  them. 

"  Combining  all  these  testimonies  together,  they  fully  estab 
lish  the  primitive  custom  of  measuring  time  by  the  division 
of  weeks ;  and  prevailing  as  it  did  among  nations  separated  by 
distance,  having  no  mutual  intercourse,  and  wholly  distinct  in 
manners,  it  must  have  originated  from  one  common  source, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  any  other  than  the 
memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in  the  Noahic  family,  and 
handed  down  to  their  posterities.  The  computation  by  days, 
months,  and  years,  arises  from  obvious  causes,  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun  ; 
but  the  division  of  time  by  periods  of  seven  days  has  no  foun 
dation  in  any  natural  or  visible  septenary  change  ;  it  must, 
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therefore,  have  originated  from  some  positive  appointment, 
or  some  tradition  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  which 
cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  memory  of  the  creation  and 
primeval  blessing  of  the  seventh  day. 

"  Dr.  Paley's  next  argument  is,  that  4  there  is  not  in  the  six 
teenth  chapter  of  Exodus  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath, 
when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was   only  the  revival   of  an 
ancient  institution  which  had   been  neglected,  forgotten,  or 
suspended.1     The  contrary,  however,  seems  the  more  natural 
inference  from  the  narrative.     It  is  mentioned  exactly  in  the 
way  an  historian  would,  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  well- 
known  institution.     For  instance  :  When  the  people  were  asto 
nished  at  the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day,  Moses 
observes,  '  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow 
is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ;"*  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  never  said  previously  to  this  transaction,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  creation.     This,  surely,  is  the  language  of 
a  man  referring  to  a  matter  with  which  the  people  were  already 
acquainted,  and  recalling   it  to  their  remembrance.      In  the 
fifth  verse,  God  promises  on  the  sixth  day  twice  as  much  as 
they  gather  daily.     For  this  no  reason  is  given  ;  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  it  was  already  known  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
Such   a  promise,  without  some   cause   being  assigned  for  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance,  would  have  been  strange  indeed; 
and  if  the  reason  had  been,  that  the  seventh  day  was  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  appointed  a  festival,  in  which  no  work  was 
to  be  done,  would  not  the  author  have  stated  this  circumstance? 
Again  :   It  is  said,  '  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none  ;' 
and,  '  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  there 
fore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days.' 
Here  the  Sabbatli  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinance  with  which  the 
people  were  familiar.     A  double  quantity  of  manna  was  given 
on  the  sixth  day,  because  the  following  day,  as  they  well  knew, 
was  the  Sabbath,   in  which   God  rested  from  his  work,  and 
which  was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  holy  to  the  Lord. 
It  is  likewise  mentioned  incidentally,  as  it  were,  in  the  recital 
of  the  miraculous  supply  of  saanna,  without  any  notice  of  its 
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being  enjoined  upon  that  occasion  for  the  first  time  ;  which 
would  be  a  very  surprising  circumstance,  had  it  been  the  ori 
ginal  establishment  of  the  Sabbath.  In  short,  the  entire 
phraseology  in  the  account  of  this  remarkable  transaction 
accords  with  the  supposition,  and  with  it  alone,  that  the  Sab 
bath  had  been  long  established,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Israelites. 

"  That  no  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  is  '  imputed  either  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  of  the  family  of 
Noah,1  is  very  true  ;  but,  so  far  from  there  being  any  proof  of 
such  negligence,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
much  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  duly  observed  by  the 
pious  Sethites  of  the  old  world,  and,  after  the  deluge,  by  the 
virtuous  line  of  Shem.  True,  likewise,  it  is,  that  there  is  not 
4  any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  dur 
ing  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency.'  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  such  a  permission 
would  be  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  ?  And  if  not, 
none  such  would  either  be  given  or  recorded.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  silence  of  Scripture,  concerning  such 
a  circumstance,  can  furnish  an  argument  in  vindication  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  in  the  wilder 
ness.  To  allege  it  for  this  purpose,  is  just  as  inconclusive  as 
it  would  be  to  argue,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  subse 
quent  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylonia,  because 
neither  the  observance  of  it,  nor  any  permission  to  dispense 
with  it,  during  the  captivity,  is  recorded  in  Scripture. 

"  The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  next 
adduced  by  Dr.  Paley,  and  he  pronounces  it  not  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion  ;  '  for  as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a 
Sabbath  on  account  of  God's  resting  upon  that  day  from  the 
work  of  creation,  it  was  natural  enough  in  the  historian,  when 
he  had  related  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  ceasing 
from  it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add,  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  on  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made ;  although 
the  blessing  and  sanctification,  that  is,  the  religious  distinction 
and  appropriation,  of  that  day  were  not  actually  made  till  many 
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ages  afterwards.  The  words  do  not  assert,  that  God  then 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  but  that  he  blessed  and 
sanctified  it  for  that  reason ;  and  if  any  ask,  why  the  Sabbath, 
or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  then  mentioned,  if  it 
were  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand, — The  order  of 
connexion,  and  not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the  Sab 
bath  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it  was  ordained  to 
commemorate.1 

"  That  the  Hebrew  historian,  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  uses  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation,  and  alludes  to  the  Mosaical 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  maintained  by  some  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  by  Waehner,  Heidegger,  Beausobre,  by  Le 
Clerc,  Rosenm  tiller,  Geddes,  Dawson,  and  other  commenta 
tors,  and  by  the  general  stream  of  those  writers  who  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  opinion  is  built 
upon  the  assumption,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  not  written 
till  after  the  giving  of  the  law ;  which  may  be  the  fact,  but  of 
which  most  unquestionably  there  is  no  proof.  But  waving 
this  consideration,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
violence  to  the  sacred  text  than  is  offered  by  this  interpreta 
tion.  It  attributes  to  the  inspired  author  the  absurd  assertion, 
that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works  which 
he  had  made,  and  therefore,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  after,  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day.  It 
may  be  as  well  imagined  that  God  had  finished  his  work  on 
the  seventh  day,  but  rested  on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that 
he  rested  the  day  following  the  work  of  creation,  and  after 
wards  blessed  and  sanctified  another.  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  appears  for  believing  that  Moses  followed  '  the  order 
of  connexion,  and  not  of  time  ;'  for  no  reasonable  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  then  introducing  the  mention  of  it,  if  it  was  not 
then  appointed.  The  design  of  the  sacred  historian  clearly  is, 
to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world ;  and  both 
the  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  blessing  it,  have  too 
close  a  connexion  to  be  separated  :  If  the  one  took  place  imme 
diately  after  the  work  of  creation  was  concluded,  so  did  the 
other.  To  the  account  of  the  production  of  the  universe,  the 
whole  narrative  is  confined ;  there  is  no  intimation  of  subse- 
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quent  events,  nor  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Jewish  cere 
monies  ;  and  it  would  be  most  astonishing  if  the  writer  deserted 
his  grand  object  to  mention  one  of  the  Hebrew  ordinances 
which  was  not  appointed  till  ages  afterwards. 

"  But  according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  the  opinion  of  a  prolepsifs 
derives  some  confirmation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  which  he 
renders,  '  On  the  sixth  day  God  completed  all  the  work  which 
he  had  to  do ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  ceased  from  doing  any 
of  his  works.  God,  therefore,  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
made  it  holy  because  on  it  he  ceased  from  all  his  works,  which  he 
had  ordained  to  do."1  This  version,  he  says,  is  '  in  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath :'  Of  course  it  was 
designedly  adapted  to  an  hypothesis  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
suspicious  circumstance,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  it 
differs  in  sense  from  the  received  translation,  as  it  leaves  the 
question  entirely  undecided  when  this  blessing  and  sanctifica- 
tion  took  place.  The  proposed  version,  however,  is  opposed 
by  those  in  the  Polyglott,  and  by  the  generality  of  translators, 
who  render  the  particle  vau  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  verse, 
as  a  copulative,  not  as  an  illative ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  a 
sound  Hebrew  scholar  can  translate  it  otherwise.  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  more  violent  and  unnatural  than  the  proleptical 
interpretation ;  and  if  we  add,  that  it  rests  upon  the  unproved 
assumption,  that  the  record  in  question  was  written  after  the 
delivery  of  the  law,  it  must  appear  so  devoid  of  critical  support, 
as  not  to  require  a  moment's  hesitation  in  rejecting  it."* 

So  satisfactorily  does  it  appear  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  is  historically  narrated  in  Genesis ;  and  it  follows 
from  thence,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  universal,  and  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jews.  God  blessed  and  sanctified  it,  not  certainly 
for  himself,  but  for  his  creatures ;  that  it  might  be  a  day  of 
special  blessing  to  them,  and  be  set  apart,  not  only  from  unholy 
acts,  (for  they  are  forbidden  on  every  day,)  but  from  common 
uses.  It  was  thus  stamped  with  a  hallowed  character  from  the 
commencement,  and  in  works  of  a  hallowed  character  ought  it 
therefore  to  be  employed. 

*  flolden  On  the  Sabbath. 
H 
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The  obligation  of  a  sabbatical  observance  upon  Christians 
being  thus  established,  the  inquiry  which  naturally  follows  is, 
In  what  manner  is  this  great  festival,  at  once  so  ancient  and  so 
venerable,  and  intended  to  commemorate  events  so  illustrious 
and  so  important  to  mankind,  to  be  celebrated  ?  Many  have 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  rules  of  this  kind ;  but  this 
will  ordinarily  vanish,  if  we  consent  to  be  guided  fully  by  the 
principles  of  Scripture. 

We  allow  that  it  requires  judgment,  and  prudence,  and 
charity,  and,  above  all,  a  mind  well-disposed  to  the  spiritual 
employment  of  the  Sabbath,  to  make  a  right  application  of  the 
law.  But  this  is  the  case  with  other  precepts  also  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  with  respect 
to  which  we  seldom  hear  any  complaint  of  difficulty  in  the 
application.  But  even  if  some  want  of  special  direction  should 
be  felt,  this  can  only  affect  minor  details  ;  and  probably  the 
matter  has  been  so  left  by  the  Lawgiver,  to  "  try  us,  and  prove 
us,  and  to  know  what  is  in  our  heart."  Something  may  have 
been  reserved  in  this  case  for  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  obe 
dience ;  for  that  generous  construction  of  the  precept  which 
will  be  dictated  by  devotion  and  gratitude ;  and  for  the  opera 
tion  of  a  feeling  of  indignant  shame,  that  the  only  day  which 
God  has  reserved  to  himself  should  be  grudged  to  him,  and 
trenched  upon  by  every  petty  excuse  of  convenience,  interest, 
or  sloth,  and  pared  down,  and  negotiated  for,  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  seeks  to  overreach  another.  Of  this  we  may  be  assur 
ed,  that  he  who  is  most  anxious  to  find  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  defaulter  upon  even  his 
own  estimate  of  the  general  duty. 

The  only  real  difficulties  with  which  men  have  entangled 
themselves,  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  clear  and  decided 
views  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  is  a  matter  of  express 
revelation.  There  are  two  extremes,  either  of  which  must  be 
fertile  of  perplexity.  The  first  is,  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a 
prudential  institution,  adopted  by  the  primitive  church,  and 
resting  upon  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  a  notion  which 
has  been  above  refuted.  For  if  this  theory  be  adopted,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  satisfactory  rules,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
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Testament,  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and  we  may  therefore 
cease  to  wonder  at  that  variety  of  opinions,  and  those  vacilla 
tions  between  duty  and  license,  which  have  been  found  in  dif 
ferent  churches,  and  among  their  theological  writers.  The 
difficulty  of  establishing  any  rule  at  all,  to  which  conscience  is 
strictly  amenable,  is  then  evident,  and  indeed  entirely  insuper 
able  ;  and  men  in  vain  attempt  to  make  a  partial  Sabbath  by 
their  own  authority,  when  they  reject  "  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proper  distinction  is  not 
preserved  between  the  moral  law  of  the  Jews,  which  re-enacts 
the  still  more  ancient  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  (a  law  we 
have  seen  to  be  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  to  the  end  of 
time,)  and  the  political  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  people, 
which  contains  particular  rules  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab 
bath  ;  fixing  both  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  held,  viz.,  the 
seventh  of  the  week,  and  issuing  certain  prohibitions  not  appli 
cable  to  all  people;  which  branch  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  Christ, — difficulties  will  arise  from  this 
quarter.  One  difficulty  will  respect  the  day ;  another  the 
hour  of  the  diurnal  circle  from  which  the  Sabbath  must  com 
mence.  Other  difficulties  will  arise  from  the  inconvenience  or 
impossibility  of  accommodating  the  Judaical  precepts  to  coun-- 
tries  and  manners  totally  dissimilar ;  and  others  from  the 
degree  of  civil  delinquency  and  punitiveness  with  which  viola 
tions  of  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  marked  in  a  Christian  state. 
The  kindling  of  fires  in  their  dwellings,  for  instance,  was  for 
bidden  to  the  Jews  ;  but  for  extending  this  to  harsher  climates, 
there  is  no  authority.  This  rule  would  make  the  Sabbath  a 
clay  of  bodily  suffering,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  danger  to  health, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  that  merciful  and  festival  character 
which  the  Sabbath  was  designed  every  where  to  bear.  The 
same  observation  may  apply  to  the  cooking  of  victuals,  which 
was  also  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  by  express  command.'  To 
the  gathering  of  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  the  penalty  of  death  was 
assigned,  on  one  occasion,  for  reasons  probably  arising  out 
of  the  theocratical  government  of  the  Jews;  but  surely  this  is 
no  precedent  for  making  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  a  capital 
crime  in  the  code  of  a  Christian  country. 

H2 
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Between  the  Decalogue,  and  the  political  and  ceremonial 
laws  which  followed,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  They 
were  given  at  two  different  times,  and  in  a  different  manner ; 
and,  above  all,  the  former  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 
as  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  the  other  as  peculiar,  and  as  abo 
lished  by  Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this,  that 
those  precepts  in  the  Levitical  code  which  relate  to  the  Sab 
bath  are  of  no  use  to  us.  They  show  us  how  the  general  law 
was  carried  into  its  detail  of  application  by  the  great  Legislator, 
who  condescended  to  be  at  once  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical 
Governor  of  a  chosen  people  ;  and  though  they  are  not  in  all 
respects  binding  upon  us,  in  their  full  form,  they  all  embody 
general  interpretations  of  the  fourth  command  of  the  Deca 
logue,  to  which,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  a  people  other 
wise  circumstanced,  respect  is  reverently  and  devoutly  to  be 
had.  The  prohibition  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  Sabbath  is  as 
applicable  to  us  as  to  the  Jews ;  so  is  that  against  travelling  on 
the  Sabbath  except  for  purposes  of  religion,  which  was  allowed 
to  them  also.  If  we  may  lawfully  kindle  fires  in  our  dwellings, 
yet  we  may  learn,  from  the  law  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  to  keep 
domestic  services  under  restraint ;  if  we  may  cook  victuals  for 
necessity  and  comfort,  we  are  to  be  restrained  from  feasting ; 
if  violations  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  to  be  made  capital  crimes 
by  Christian  Governors,  the  enforcement  of  a  decent  external 
observance  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  lawful  use  of  power, 
and  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Magistrate. 

But  the  rules  by  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
clearly  explained,  will  be  found  in  abundant  copiousness  and 
evidence  in  the  original  command  ;  in  the  Decalogue  ;  in  inci 
dental  passages  of  Scripture,  which  refer  not  so  much  to  the 
political  law  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  universal  moral  code  ;  and 
in  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles :  So  that, 
independent  of  the  Levitical  code,  we  have  abundant  guidance. 
It  is  a  day  of  rest  from  worldly  pursuits  ;  a  day  sanctified,  that 
is,  set  apart  for  holy  uses,  which  are  the  proper  and  the  only 
lawful  occupations  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  day  of  public  worship,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  "  of  holy  convocation,"  or 
assembly ; — a  day  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  to  man  and  beast ; 
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day  for  the  devout  commemoration,  by  religious  acts  and 
meditations,  of  the  creation  and  redemption  of  the  world ;  and, 
consequently,  for  the  cultivation  of  that  spirit  which  is  suitable 
to  such  exercises,  by  laying  aside  all  worldly  cares  and  plea 
sures  ;  to  which  holy  exercises  there  is  to  be  a  full  appropria 
tion  of  the  seventh  part  of  our  time ;  necessary  sleep,  and 
engagements  of  real  necessity,  as  explained  by  our  Saviour, 
only  being  excluded. 

Works  of  charity  and  mercy  were  not  excluded  by  the  rigour 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  much  less  by  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  rule  of  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath-day  has,  however, 
sometimes  been  interpreted  with  too  much  laxity,  without  con 
sidering  that  such  acts  form  no  part  of  the  reason  for  which 
that  day  was  sanctified,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
grounded  upon  the  necessity  of  immediate  exertion.  The 
secularity  connected  with  certain  public  charities,  has  often 
been  pushed  beyond  this  rule  of  necessity,  and  as  such  has 
become  unlawful. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  this,  is,  that  men  cannot  be 

found  to  give  time  on  the  week-day  to  the  management  of  such 

charities :  And  they  will  never  be  found,  whilst    the  rule  is 

brought  down    to  convenience.      Men's  principles  are  to  be 

raised,  and  not  the  command  lowered.     And  when  Ministers 

perseveringly  do  their  duty,  and  but  a  few  conscientious  persons 

support  them,  the  whole  will  be  found  practicable  and  easy. 

Charities  are  pressed  either  upon  our  feelings  or  our  interests, 

and  sometimes  on  both ;  and  when  they  become  really  urgent, 

time  will  be  found  for  their  management,  without   "  robbing 

God,"  and  laying  down  that  most  debasing  of  all  principles, 

that  our  sacrifices  are  to  cost  us  nothing.      The  teaching  of 

writing  in  Sunday-schools  has  been  pleaded  for  on  the  same 

assumed  ground  of  necessity ;   but  in  all  well  and  religiously 

conducted  institutions  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  found  quite 

practicable  to  accomplish  the  object  in  a  lawful  manner ;  and 

even  if  it  had  not,  there  was  no  obligation  binding  as  to  that 

practice  equal    to   that  which  binds  us   to  obey  the  law  of 

God.     It  is  a  work  which  comes  not  under  any  of  our  Lord's 

exceptions  :  It  may  be  a  benevolent  thing  ;  but  it  has  in  it  no 
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character  of  mercy,  either  to  the  bodies  or  to  the  souls  of 
men. 

As  to  amusements  and  recreations,  which,  when  innocent, 
that  is,  we  suppose,  not  immoral,  are  sometimes  pleaded  for  by 
persons  who  advocate  the  serious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
but  a  few  words  are  necessary.  If  to  public  worship  we  are  to 
add  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  family 
and  the  closet,  which  all  such  persons  allow,  then  there  is  little 
time  for  recreation  and  amusement ;  and  if  there  were,  the 
heart  which  is  truly  impressed  with  duties  so  sacred,  and  has 
entered  into  their  spirit,  can  have  no  relish  for  them.  Against 
every  temptation  of  this  kind,  the  words  of  the  pious  Arch 
bishop  Dawes  may  serve  as  a  salutary  admonition  : — 

"  Dost  thou  require  of  me,  O  Lord,  but  one  day  in  seven 
for  thy  more  especial  service,  when  as  all  my  times,  all  my 
days,  are  thy  due  tribute,  and  shall  I  grudge  thee  that  one 
day  ?  Have  I  but  one  day  in  the  week,  a  peculiar  season  of 
nurturing  and  training  up  my  soul  for  heavenly  happiness,  and 
shall  I  think  the  whole  of  this  too  much,  and  judge  my  duties 
at  an  end  when  the  public  offices  of  the  church  are  only  ended  ? 
Ah  !  where,  in  such  a  case,  is  my  zeal,  my  sincerity,  my  con 
stancy,  and  perseverance  of  holy  obedience  ?  Where  my  love 
unto,  my  delight  and  relish  in,  pious  performances  ?  Would 
those  that  are  thus  but  half  Christians  be  content  to  be  half 
saved  ?  Would  those  who  are  thus  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  be  willing  to  be  utterly  excluded  thence  for  arriving 
no  nearer  to  a  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  ?  Am  I  so 
afraid  of  sabbatizing  with  the  Jews,  that  I  carelessly  omit  keep 
ing  the  day  as  a  good  Christian  ?  Where  can  be  the  harm  of 
overdoing  in  God's  worship,  suppose  I  could  overdo  ?  But  when 
my  Saviour  has  told  me,  after  I  have  done  all,  I  am  still  an 
unprofitable  servant,  where  is  the  hazard,  where  the  possibility, 
of  doing  too  much  ?  whereas  in  doing  too  little,  in  falling  short 
of  performing  a  due  obedience  on  the  Sabbath,  I  may  also  fall 
short  of  eternal  life." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Morals : — Duties  to  our  Neighbour. 

WHEN  our  duty  to  others  is  summed  up  in  the  general  epi 
tome  of  the  second  table,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;"  although  love  must  be  so  taken  as  to  include  many 
other  principles  and  acts,  yet  we  are  thereby  taught  the  source 
from  which  they  truly  spring,  when  performed  evangelically, 
and  also  that  universal  charity  is  to  be  the  habitual  and  reign 
ing  affection  of  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  affection  is  to  be  considered  in  its  source. 

That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind.  We  have 
shown  that  the  love  of  God  springs  from  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  those  who  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  that 
every  sentiment  which,  in  any  other  circumstances,  assumes 
this  designation,  is  imperfect  or  simulated.  We  make  the 
same  remark  as  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  an  imper 
fect  or  simulated  sentiment,  if  it  flow  not  from  the  love  of  God, 
the  sure  mark  of  a  regenerate  nature.  We  here  also  see  the 
superior  character  of  Christian  morals,  and  of  morals  when  kept 
in  connexion,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  their  operation  in  the  heart.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  a  degree  of  natural  benevolence ;  the  indirect  influ 
ence  of  a  benevolent  nature  may  counteract  the  selfish  and  the 
malevolent  feelings ;  and  education,  when  well  directed,  will 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  nature.  Yet  the  principle,  as  a  religious 
one,  and  in  its  full  operation,  can  only  result  from  a  super 
natural  change  of  our  nature,  because  that  only  can  subdue 
those  affections  which  counteract  benevolence  and  charity  in 
their  efficient  and  habitual  manifestations. 

This  affection  is  also  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  what  it 
excludes. 

It  excludes  all   anger  beyond   that  degree  of   resentment 
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which  a  culpable  action  in  another  may  call  forth,  in  order  to 
mark  the  sense  we  entertain  of  its  evil,  and  to  impress  that  evil 
upon  the  offender,  so  that  we  may  lead  him  to  repent  of  it, 
and  forsake  it.  This  seems  the  proper  rule  by  which  to  dis 
tinguish  lawful  anger  from  that  which  is  contrary  to  charity, 
and  therefore  malevolent  and  sinful.  It  excludes  implacability ; 
for  if  we  do  not  promptly  and  generously  forgive  others  their 
trespasses,  this  is  deemed  to  be  so  great  a  violation  of  that  law 
of  love  which  ought  to  bind  men  together,  that  our  heavenly 
Father  will  not  forgive  us.  It  excludes  all  revenge ;  so  that 
we  are  to  exact  no  punishment  of  another  for  offences  against 
ourselves :  And  though  it  be  lawful  to  call  in  the  penalties  of 
the  laws  for  crimes  against  society,  yet  this  is  never  to  be  done 
on  the  principle  of  private  revenge  ;  but  on  the  public  ground, 
that  law  and  government  are  ordained  of  God,  which  pro 
duces  a  case  that  comes  under  the  inspired  rule,  "  Vengeance 
is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.""  It  excludes  all  pre 
judice  ;  by  which  is  meant  a  harsh  construction  of  men's 
motives  and  characters  upon  surmise,  or  partial  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  accompanied  with  an  inclination  to  form  an  ill 
opinion  of  them  in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence.  This 
appears  to  be  what  the  Apostle  Paul  means,  when  he  says, 
"  Charity  thinketh  no  evil."  It  excludes  all  censoriousness  or 
evil-speaking,  when  the  end  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
offender,  or  when  a  declaration  of  the  truth  as  to  one  person 
is  not  required  by  our  love  and  duty  to  another ;  for  when 
ever  the  end  is  merely  to  lower  a  person  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  it  is  resolvable  solely  into  a  splenetic  and  immoral  feel 
ing.  It  excludes  all  those  aggressions,  whether  petty  or  more 
weighty,  which  may  be  made  upon  the  interests  of  another, 
when  the  law  of  the  case,  or  even  the  abstract  right,  might  not 
be  against  our  claim.  These  are  always  complex  cases,  and 
can  but  occasionally  occur ;  but  the  rule  which  binds  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  binds  us  to 
act  upon  the  benevolent  view  of  the  case,  and  to  forego  the 
rigidness  of  right.  Finally,  it  excludes,  as  limitations  to  its 
exercise,  all  those  artificial  distinctions  which  have  been  created 
by  men,  or  by  providential  arrangements,  or  by  accidental  cir- 
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cumstances.  Men  of  all  nations,  of  all  colours,  of  all  condi 
tions,  are  the  objects  of  the  unlimited  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Kind  feelings  produced  by  natural 
instincts,  by  intercourse,  by  country,  may  call  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  into  warmer  exercise  as  to  individuals  or  classes  of 
men,  or  these  may  be  considered  as  distinct  and  special,  though 
similar  affections  superadded  to  this  universal  charity ;  but  as 
to  all  men,  this  charity  is  an  efficient  affection,  excluding  all 
illtwill,  and  all  injury. 

But  its  active  expression  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  not  a  merely  negative  affection  ;  but  it  brings  forth  rich 
and  varied  fruits.  It  produces  a  feeling  of  delight  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  thus  destroys  envy ;  it  is  the  source 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  it  opens  the  hand  in  liberality 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  others ;  it  gives  cheerfulness  to 
every  service  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  others  ;  it  resists  the 
wrong  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  them  ;  and  it  will  run 
hazards  of  health  and  life  for  their  sakes.  It  has  special 
respect  to  the  spiritual  interests  and  salvation  of  men  ;  and 
thus  it  instructs,  persuades,  reproves  the  ignorant  and  vicious ; 
counsels  the  simple ;  comforts  the  doubting  and  perplexed ; 
and  rejoices  in  those  gifts  and  graces  of  others  by  which 
society  may  be  enlightened  and  purified.  The  zeal  of 
Apostles,  the  patience  of  martyrs,  the  travels  and  labours 
of  Evangelists  in  the  first  ages,  were  all  animated  by  this 
affection;  and  the  earnestness  of  Preachers  in  all  ages,  and 
the  more  private  labours  of  Christians  for  the  benefit  of  the 
souls  of  men,  with  the  operations  of  those  voluntary  associa 
tions  which  send  forth  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  or  distri 
bute  Bibles  and .  tracts,  or  conduct  schools,  are  all  its  visible 
expressions  before  the  world.  A  principle  of  philanthropy 
may  be  conceived  to  exist  independent  of  the  influence  of 
active  and  efficient  Christianity ;  but  it  has  always  expended 
itself  either  in  good  wishes,  or,  at  most,  in  feeble  efforts, 
chiefly  directed  to  the  mitigation  of  a  little  temporary  external 
evil.  Except  in  connexion  with  religion,  and  that  the  religion 
of  the  heart,  wrought  and  maintained  there  by  the  acknow 
ledged  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  mankind  has 
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never  exhibited  itself  under  such  views  and  acts  as  those  we 
have  just  referred  to.  It  has  never  been  found  in  characters 
naturally  selfish  and  obdurate ;  has  never  disposed  men  to 
make  great  and  painful  sacrifices  for  others  ;  never  sympathized 
with  spiritual  wretchedness  ;  never  been  called  forth  into  its 
highest  exercises  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  immortal 
relations  of  man  to  eternity ;  never  originated  large  plans  for 
the  illumination  and  moral  culture  of  society ;  never  fixed  upon 
the  grand  object  to  which  it  is  now  bending  the  hearts,  the 
interests,  and  hopes,  of  the  universal  church,  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Philanthropy,  in  systems  of  mere  ethics,  like 
their  love  of  God,  is  a  greatly  inferior  principle  to  that  which 
is  enjoined  by  Christianity,  and' infused  by  its  influence; — 
another  proof  of  the  folly  of  separating  morals  from  revealed 
truth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  them  upon  evangelical 
principles. 

The  same  conclusion  will  be  established,  if  we  consider 
those  works  of  mercy  which  the  principle  of  universal  philan 
thropy  will  dictate,  and  which  form  a  large  portion  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour.  It  is  more  the  design  of  this  part 
of  the  present  work,  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  nature  and  per 
fection  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  than  to  consider  moral 
duties  in  detail ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume 
what  is  obvious  to  all,  that  the  exercise  of  practical  mercy  to 
the  needy  and  miserable  is  a  moral  duty  clearly  revealed, 
including  also  the  application  of  a  part  of  our  property  to 
benefit  mankind  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  opportunity. 
But  let  us  ask,  Under  what  rules  can  the  quantum  of  our 
exertions  in  doing  good  to  others  be  determined,  except  by 
the  authority  of  revealed  religion  ?  It  is  clear  that  there  is  an 
antagonist  principle  of  selfishness  in  man  which  counteracts 
our  charities ;  and  that  the  demands  of  personal  gratification, 
and  of  family  interests,  and  of  show  and  expense  in  our  modes 
of  living,  are  apt  to  take  up  so  large  a  share  of  what  remains 
after  our  necessities,  and  the  lawful  demands  of  station,  and  a 
prudent  provision  for  old  age  and  for  our  families  after  our 
decease,  are  met,  that  a  very  small  portion  is  wont  to  be  con 
sidered  as  lawfully  disposable,  under  all  these  considerations, 
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for  purposes  of  general  beneficence.  If  we  have  no  rules  or 
principles,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  limited  efforts  may  pass  for 
very  meritorious  acts ;  or  that  they  will  be  left  to  be  measured 
only  by  the  different  degrees  of  natural  compassion  in  man,  or 
by  some  immoral  principle,  such  as  the  love  of  human  praise. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  mere  system  of  morals  to  direct  in 
such  cases  ;  certainly  nothing  to  compel  either  the  principles 
or  the  heart.  Here,  then,  we  shall  see  also  in  how  different  a 
predicament  this  interesting  branch  of  morality  stands,  when 
kept  in  close  and  inseparable  connexion  with  Christianity. 
It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  specific  rule  as  to  the  quantum  of 
our  givings  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
inapparent.  Such  a  rule  must  have  been  branched  out  into  an 
inconvenient  number  of  detailed  directions  to  meet  every  par 
ticular  case ;  it  must  have  respected  the  different  and  changing 
states  of  society  and  civilization  ;  it  must  have  controlled  men's 
savings  as  well  as  givings,  because  the  latter  are  dependent 
upon  them  ;  it  must  have  prescribed  modes  of  dress,  and  modes 
of  living ;  all  which  would  have  left  cases  still  partially  touched 
or  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  the  multiplicity  of  rules  might 
have  been  a  trap  to  our  consciences,  rather  than  the  means  of 
directing  them.  There  is  also  a  more  general  reason  for  this 
omission.  The  exercise  of  mercy  is  a  work  of  the  affections ; 
it  must  have,  therefore,  something  free  and  spontaneous  in  it ; 
and  it  was  designed  to  be  voluntary,  that  the  moral  effect  pro 
duced  upon  society  might  be  to  bind  men  together  in  a  softer 
bond,  and  to  call  forth  reciprocally  good  affections.  To  this 
the  stern  character  of  particular  laws  would  have  been  inimical. 
Christianity  teaches  mercy,  by  general  principles,  which  at 
once  sufficiently  direct,  and  leave  to  the  heart  the  free  play  of 
its  affections. 

The  general  law  is  express  and  unequivocal  :  "  As  ye  have 
opportunity  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  especially  to  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith."  "  To  do  good  and  to  commu 
nicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.1' 
A  most  important  and  influential  principle,  to  be  found  in  no 
mere  system  of  ethics,  is  also  contained  in  the  revelation  of  a 
particular  relation  in  which  we  all  stand  to  God,  and  on  which 
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vre  must  be  judged  at  the  last  day :  We  are  stewards,  servants, 
to  whom  the  great  Master  has  committed  his  goods,  to  be 
used  according  to  his  directions.  We  have  nothing,  therefore, 
of  our  own,  no  right  in  property,  except  under  the  conditions 
on  which  it  is  committed  to  us  ;  and  we  must  give  an  account 
for  our  use  of  it  according  to  the  rule.  A  rule  of  proportion 
is  also  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  expressly  laid  down : 
44  Where  little  is  given,  little  is  required  ;  where  much  is 
given,  much  is  required."  "  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  what  he  hath  not."  It  is  a  further  rule,  that  our 
charities  should  be  both  cheerful  and  abundant :  "  See  that  ye 
abound  in  this  grace  also  ;"  "  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity, 
for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  These  general  rules  and 
principles  being  laid  down,  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  heart, 
and  men  are  left  to  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  and  grateful 
affections  excited  there.  All  the  venerable  examples  of  Scrip 
ture  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  free  and  liberal  exercises  of 
beneficence,  crowned  with  the  example  of  our  Saviour :  "  Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  become  rich."  An  appeal  is  made  to  man's 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  Providence  to  himself,  and  he  is 
enjoined  to  give  "  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  him."  Our 
fellow-creatures  are  constantly  presented  to  us  under  tender 
relations,  as  our  "  brethren ;"  or,  more  particularly,  as  "of 
the  household  of  faith."  Special  promises  are  made  of  God's 
favour  and  blessing,  as  the  reward  of  such  acts  in  the  present 
life :  "And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you, 
that  ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound 
to  every  good  work  ;"  and,  finally,  although  every  notion  of 
merit  is  excluded,  yet  the  rewards  of  eternity  are  represented 
as  to  be  graciously  dispensed,  so  as  specially  to  distinguish  and 
honour  every  "  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  Under  so 
powerful  an  authority,  so  explicit  a  general  directory,  and  so 
effectual  an  excitement  is  this  branch  of  morality  placed  by 
the  Gospel. 

As  our  religion  enjoins  charity,  so  also  it  prescribes  justice. 
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As  a  mutual  dependence  has  been  established  among  men,  so 
also  there  are  mutual  rights,  in  the  rendering  of  which  to  each 
other,  justice,  when  considered  as  a  social  virtue,  consists. 

Various  definitions  and  descriptions  of  justice  are  found 
among  moralists  and  jurists,  of  different  degrees  of  importance 
and  utility  to  those  who  write,  and  to  those  who  study,  formal 
treatises  on  its  collective  or  separate  branches.  The  distribu 
tion  of  justice  into  ethical,  economical,  and  political,  is  more 
suited  to  our  purpose,  and  is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The 
first  considers  all  mankind  as  on  a  level ;  the  second  regards 
them  as  associated  into  families,  under  the  several  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants  ; 
and  the  third  comprehends  them  as  united  into  public  states, 
and  obliged  to  certain  duties,  either  as  Magistrates  or  people. 
On  all  these  the  rules  of  conduct  in  Scripture  are  explicit  and 
forcible. 

Ethical  justice,  as  it  considers  mankind  as  on  a  level, 
chiefly,  therefore,  respects  what  are  usually  called  men^s 
"  natural"  rights,  which  are  briefly  summed  up  in  three, — life, 
property,  and  liberty. 

The  natural  right  to  life  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  ;"  and  it  is  also  limited  by  the  more  ancient 
injunction  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  In  a  state  of  society, 
indeed,  this  right  may  be  further  limited  by  a  government, 
and  capital  punishments  be  extended  to  other  crimes,  (as  we 
see  in  the  Mosaic  law,)  provided  the  law  be  equally  binding 
on  all  offenders,  and  rest  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as 
determined  by  the  good  of  the  whole  community ;  and  also 
that  in  every  country  professing  Christianity,  the  merciful  as 
well  as  the  righteous  character  of  that  religion  be  suffered  to 
impress  itself  upon  its  legislation.  But  against  all  individual 
authority  the  life  of  man  is  absolutely  secured ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  anger,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  violence,  and 
which  proceeds  first  to  malignity  and  revenge,  and  then  to 
personal  injuries,  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  divine 
wrath  ; — a  lofty  proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  Christian 
rule  of  justice. 
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In  property,  lawfully  acquired,  that  is,  acquired  without 
injury  to  others,  every  man  has  also  a  natural  right.  This 
right  also  may  be  restrained  in  society  without  injustice,  seeing 
it  is  but  the  price  which  every  man  pays  for  protection,  and 
other  advantages  of  the  social  state  ;  but  here  also  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  resting  upon  the  benefit  of  the  community,  is  to 
be  the  rule  of  this  modification  of  the  natural  claim.  The  law 
too  must  lie  equally  upon  all,  cceteris  paribus ;  and  every 
individual  whose  right  of  property  is  thus  interfered  with  must 
have  his  due  share  of  the  common  advantage.  Against  indi 
vidual  aggression  the  right  of  property  is  secured  by  the  divine 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  and  by  another  law  which  carries 
the  restraint  up  to  the  very  principle  of  justice  in  the  heart, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;"  covetousness  being  that  corrupt 
affection  from  which  injuries  done  to  others  in  their  property 
arise.  The  Christian  injunction,  to  be  "  content  with  such 
things  as  we  have,"  is  another  important  security.  The  rule 
which  binds  rulers  and  governments  in  their  interferences  with 
this  natural  right  of  property  comes  under  the  head  of  "  poli 
tical  justice/1 

Liberty  is  another  natural  right,  which,  by  individual  author 
ity,  at  least,  cannot  be  interfered  with.  Hence  man-stealing, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  another  to  slavery,  by  obtain 
ing  forcible  possession  of  his  person,  and  compelling  his 
labour,  is  ranked  with  crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  against  it  the  special  vengeance  of  God 
is  threatened.  By  the  Jewish  law,  also,  it  was  punished  with 
death.  How  far  the  natural  right  which  every  man  has  to  his 
own  liberty  may,  like  the  natural  right  to  property,  be 
restrained  by  public  authority,  is  a  point  on  which  different 
opinions  have  been  held.  Prisoners  of  war  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  absolute  captives,  the  right  of  which  claim  is 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  right  of  war.  Where  one  can 
be  justified,  so  may  the  other  ;  since  a  surrender  of  the  person 
in  war  is  the  commutation  of  liberty  for  life.  In  the  more 
humane  practice  of  modern  warfare,  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
is  effected ;  but  even  this  supposes  an  acquired  right  on  each 
side  in  the  prisoners,  and  a  commutation  by  an  exchange. 
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Should  the  progeny  of  such  prisoners  of  war,  doomed  as  by 
ancient  custom  to  perpetual  servitude,  be  also  kept  in  slavery, 
and  the  purchase  of  slaves  also  be  practised,  the  question  which 
then  arises  is  one  which  tries  the  whole  case  of  slavery,  as  far 
as  public  law  is  concerned.  Among  the  Patriarchs  there  was  a 
mild  species  of  domestic  servitude,  distinct  from  that  of  captives 
of  war.  Among  the  Jews,  a  Hebrew  might  be  sold  for  debt, 
or  sell  himself  when  poor,  but  only  till  the  year  of  release. 
After  that,  his  continuance  in  a  state  of  slavery  was  perfectly 
voluntary.  The  Jews  might,  however,  hold  foreigners  as  slaves 
for  life.  Michaelis  has  well  observed,  that,  by  the  restrictions 
of  his  law,  Moses  remarkably  mitigated  the  rigours  of  slavery. 
"  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  his  laws  respecting  it.  He 
appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  hardship,  and  to  have  disap 
proved  of  its  severities.  Hence  we  find  him,  in  Deuteronomy 
xxiii.  15, 16,  ordaining  that  no  foreign  servant,  who  sought  for 
refuge  among  the  Israelites,  should  be  delivered  up  to  his 
master."  *  This  view  of  the  case,  we  may  add,  will  probably 
afford  the  reason  why  slavery  was  at  all  allowed  under  the  Jew 
ish  dispensation.  The  general  state  of  society  in  the  surround 
ing  nations  might  perhaps  render  it  a  necessary  evil ;  but  in 
other  countries  it  existed  in  forms  harsh  and  oppressive,  whilst 
the  merciful  nature  of  the  Mosaic  institute  impressed  upon  it  a 
mild  and  mitigated  character,  in  recognition  of  man's  natural 
rights,  and  as  an  example  to  other  countries.  And  to  show 
how  great  a  contrast  with  our  modern  colonial  slavery,  the  case 
of  slaves  among  the  Jews  presented,  we  may  remark,  that  all 
foreign  slaves  were  circumcised,  and  therefore  initiated  into  the 
true  religion ;  that  they  had  the  full  and  strict  advantage  of 
the  Sabbath  confirmed  to  them  by  express  statute ;  that  they 
had  access  to  the  solemn  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  and 
partook  of  the  feasts  made  upon  the  offerings  ;  that  they  could 
possess  property,  as  appears  from  Leviticus  xxv.  49,  and  2 
Samuel  ix.  10 ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  which  grew  spontaneously 
during  the  Sabbatical  year  were  given  to  them  and  to  the  indi 
gent.  Michaelis  has  also  showed,  that  not  only  was  the  ox  not 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses. 
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muzzled  when  treading  out  the  corn,  but  that  the  slaves  and 
day-labourers  might  eat  without  restraint  of  the  fruits  they 
were  gathering  in  their  master's  service,  and  drink  of  the 
wine  they  pressed  from  the  wine-press.*  The  Jewish  law  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  not  so  much  as  controlling  the  ratural 
right  which  man  has  to  liberty,  and  so  authorizing  the  infrac 
tion  of  that  right  under  certain  circumstances,  but  as  coming  in 
to  regulate  and  to  soften  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and 
grown  into  general  practice.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  existence  of  slavery  under  that  law,  is,  that  a 
Legislature,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  justified  in  mitigating, 
rather  than  abolishing,  that  evil.  But  even  here,  since  the 
Legislator  was  in  fact  God,  whose  right  to  dispose  of  his  crea 
tures  cannot  be  questioned,  and  since  also  the  nations  neigh 
bouring  to  the  Jews  were  under  a  malediction  because  of  their 
idolatries,  the  Jewish  law  can  be  no  rule  to  a  Christian  state  ; 
and  all  arguments  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  perpetual  slavery 
suppose  that  a  mere  earthly  Legislature  is  invested  with  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews, 
—which  of  course  vitiates  the  whole  reasoning. 

As  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Christian  states,  every 
government,  as  soon  as  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  binds  itself 
to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
though  a  part  of  its  subjects  should  at  that  time  be  in  a  state 
of  servitude,  and  their  sudden  emancipation  might  be  obviously 
an  injury  to  society  at  large,  it  is  bound  to  show  that  its  spirit 
and  tendency  are  as  inimical  to  slavery  as  is  the  Christianity 
which  it  professes.  All  the  injustice  and  oppression  against 
which  it  can  guard  that  condition,  and  all  the  mitigating  regu 
lations  it  can  adopt,  are  obligatory  upon  it ;  and  since  also 
every  Christian  slave  is  enjoined  by  apostolic  authority  to 
choose  freedom,  when  it  is  possible  to  attain  it,  as  being  a 
better  state  and  more  befitting  a  Christian  man,  so  is  every 
Christian  master  bound,  by  the  principle  of  loving  his  neigh 
bour,  and  more  especially  his  "  brother  in  Christ,"  as  himself, 
to  promote  his  passing  into  that  better  and  more  Christian 

•  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  130. 
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state.  To  the  instruction  of  tlie  slaves  in  religion  would  every 
such  Christian  government  also  be  bound,  and  still  farther  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  ;  the  rule  of 
its  proceeding  in  this  case  being  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  as  soon  as  is  compatible  with  the  real  welfare  of  the 
enslaved  portion  of  its  subjects  themselves,  and  not  the 
consideration  of  the  losses  which  might  be  sustained  by 
their  proprietors,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  compen 
sated  by  other  means,  as  far  as  they  are  just,  and  equitably 
estimated. 

If  this  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Christianity  to  a  state  on  its  first  becoming  Christian,  when  pre 
viously  and  for  ages  the  practice  of  slavery  had  grown  up  with 
it ;  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  impose  its  obligation  upon 
nations  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  modern  African  slavery  ! 
They  professed  Christianity  when  they  commenced  the  prac 
tice.  They  entered  upon  a  traffic  which  ab  initio  was,  upon, 
their  own  principles,  unjust  and- cruel.  They  had  no  rights  of 
war  to  plead  against  the  natural  rights  of  the  first  captives  ;  who 
were  in  fact  stolen,  or  purchased  from  the  stealers,  knowing 
them  to  be  so.  The  governments  themselves  never  acquired 
any  right  of  property  in  the  parents ;  they  have  none  in  their 
descendants,  and  can  acquire  none ;  as  the  thief  who  steals 
cattle  cannot,  should  he  feed  and  defend  them,  acquire  any 
right  of  property,  either  in  them  or  the  stock  they  may  produce, 
although  he  should  be  at  the  charge  of  rearing  them.  These 
governments  not  having  a  right  of  property  in  their  colonial 
slaves,  could  not  transfer  any  right  of  property  in  them  to  their 
present  masters,  for  they  could  not  give  what  they  never  had  ; 
nor,  by  their  connivance  at  the  robberies  and  purchases  of 
stolen  human  beings,  alter  the  essential  injustice  of  the  trans 
action.  All  such  governments  are  therefore  clearly  bound,  as 
they  fear  God  and  dread  his  displeasure,  to  restore  all  their 
slaves  to  the  condition  of  free  men.  Restoration  to  their 
friends  and  country  is  now  out  of  the  question  ;  they  are  bound 
to  protect  them  where  they  are,  and  have  the  right  to  exact  their 
obedience  to  good  laws  in  return  ;  but  property  in  them  they 
cannot  obtain,  their  natural  right  to  liberty  is  untouched  and 
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inviolable.  The  manner  in  which  this  right  is  to  be  restored, 
we  grant,  is  in  the  power  of  such  governments  to  determine, 
provided  that  proceeding  be  regulated  by  the  principles  above 
laid  down  :  First,  that  the  emancipation  be  sincerely  deter 
mined  upon,  at  some  time  future :  Secondly,  that  it  be  not 
delayed  beyond  the  period  which  the  general  interest  of  the 
slaves  themselves  prescribes,  and  which  is  to  be  judged  of 
benevolently,  and  without  any  bias  of  judgment,  giving  the 
advantage  of  every  doubt  to  the  injured  party  :  Thirdly,  that 
all  possible  means  be  adopted  to  render  freedom  a  good  to 
them.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  the  con 
tinuance  of  slavery  among  us  can  cease  to  be  a  national  sin, 
calling  down,  as  it  has  done,  and  must  do  until  a  process  of 
emancipation  be  honestly  commenced,  the  just  displeasure  of 
God.  What  compensations  may  be  justly  claimed  from  the 
governments,  that  is,  the  public,  of  those  countries  who  have 
entangled  themselves  in  this  species  of  unjust  dealing,  by  those 
who  have  purchased  men  and  women  whom  no  one  had  the 
right  to  sell,  and  no  one  had  the  right  to  buy,  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  question,  and  ought  not  to  turn  repentance  and  justice 
out  of  their  course,  or  delay  their  operations  for  a  moment. 
Perhaps,  such  is  the  unfruitful  nature  of  all  wrong,  that  it  may 
be  found,  that,  as  free  labourers,  the  slaves  would  be  of  equal 
or  more  value  to  those  who  employ  them,  than  at  present.  If 
otherwise,  as  in  some  degree  "  all  have  sinned,'1  the  real  loss 
ought  to  be  borne  by  all,  when  that  loss  is  fairly  and  impartially 
ascertained  ;  but  of  which  loss,  the  slave-interest,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  ought  in  justice  to  bear  more  than  an  equal  share,  as 
having  had  the  greatest  gain. 

The  rules  of  Christian  justice  thus  secure  the  three  great 
natural  rights  of  man  ;  but  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  he  has 
himself  the  power  of  surrendering  them  at  his  own  option. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  life. 

Since  government  is  an  institution  of  God,  it  seems  obliga 
tory  upon  all  men  to  live  in  a  social  state ;  and,  if  so,  to  each 
is  conceded  the  right  of  putting  his  life  to  hazard,  when  called 
upon  by  his  government  to  defend  that  state  from  domestic 
rebellion  or  foreign  war.  So  also  we  have  the  power  to  hazard 
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our  lives  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  perishing.  In  times  of 
persecution  for  religion,  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  to  flee 
from  one  city  to  another ;  but  when  flight  is  cut  off,  we  have 
the  power  to  surrender  life  rather  than  betray  our  allegiance  to 
Christ.  According  to  the  Apostle's  rule,  "  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  ;"  that  is,  for  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  religion.  In  this  case,  and  in  some  others,  accom 
panied  with  danger  to  life,  when  a  plain  rule  of  duty  is  seen  to 
be  binding  upon  us,  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  take  the  risk, 
but  are  bound  to  do  it ;  since  it  is  more  our  duty  to  obey  God 
than  to  take  care  of  our  health  and  life.  These  instances  of 
devotion  have  been  by  some  writers  called  "  suicides  of  duty,1' 
a  phrase  which  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  although  the  senti 
ment  implied  in  it  is  correct. 

On  suicide,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  self-murder,  our 
modern  moralists  have  added  little  to  what  is  advanced  by  the 
ethical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  prove  its  unlawfulness ; 
for,  though  suicide  was  much  practised  in  those  ancient  states, 
and  sometimes  commended,  especially  by  the  Stoics,  it  was 
occasionally  condemned.  "  We  men,"  says  Plato,  "  are  all 
by  the  appointment  of  God  in  a  certain  prison  or  custody,  which 
we  ought  not  to  break  out  of,  or  run  away.*"  So  likewise 
Cicero  :  "  God,  the  supreme  Governor  of  all  things,  forbids  us 
to  depart  hence  without  his  order.  All  pious  men  ought  to 
have  patience  to  continue  in  the  body,  as  long  as  God  shall 
please  who  sent  us  hither  ;  and  not  force  themselves  out  of  the 
world  before  he  calls  for  them,  lest  they  be  found  deserters  of 
the  station  appointed  them  by  God." 

This  is  the  reasoning  which  has  generally  satisfied  our 
moralists  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  infidel 
sophists,  and  two  or  three  writers  of  paradoxes  in  the  estab 
lished  Church,  who  have  defended  suicide,  or  affected  to  do 
so.  Paley  has  added  some  other  considerations,  drawn  from 
his  doctrine  of  general  tendency,  and  from  the  duties  which 
are  deserted,  the  injuries  brought  upon  others,  &c. ;  but  the 
whole  only  shows,  that  merely  ethical  reasoning  furnishes  only 
a  feeble  barrier  against  this  offence  against  God,  against 
society,  and  against  ourselves,  independent  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
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tures.  There  the  prohibitions  of  a  divine  law  lie  directly 
against  this  act,  and  also  the  whole  spirit  of  that  economy 
under  which  we  are  placed  by  Almighty  God. 

It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  have 
a  few  instances  of  suicide  among  the  Jews,  which  were  not 
marked  by  any  penal  visitation,  as  among  modern  nations, 
upon  the  remains  of  the  deceased ;  such  as  the  denial  of 
honourable  sepulture,  &c.  But  this  arose  from  the  absence 
of  all  penalty  in  such  cases  in  the  Mosaic  law.  In  this  there 
was  great  reason ;  for  the  subject  himself  is  by  his  own  direful 
act  put  beyond  the  reach  of  human  visitation  ;  and  every  dis 
honour  done  to  the  inanimate  corse  is  only  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  innocent  survivers,  who,  in  most  cases,  have 
a  large  measure  of  suffering  already  entailed  upon  them.  This 
was  probably  the  humane  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  as  to  the  punishment  of  suicide. 

But,  as  the  law  of  the  two  tables  is  of  general  moral  obliga 
tion,  although  a  part  also  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  Jews  ;  as 
it  concerned  them  as  creatures,  as  well  as  subjects  of  the  theo 
cracy  ;  it  takes  cognizance  of  acts  not  merely  as  prejudicial  to 
society,  but  as  offensive  to  God,  and  in  opposition  to  his  will 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  The  precept,  therefore,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  must  be  taken  to  forbid  not  only  murder,  pro 
perly  so  called,  which  is  a  crime  against  society,  to  be  reached 
by  human  penalties,  but  also  self-destruction,  which,  though  a 
crime  also  in  a  lower  degree  against  society,  no  human  penal 
ties  can  visit,  but  is  left,  since  the  offender  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  man,  wholly  to  the  retribution  of  God.  The  absence  of  all 
post  mortem  penalties  against  suicide  in  the  Mosaic  law,  is  no 
proof,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  included  in  the  prohibition, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  any  more  than  the  absence  of  all  penal 
ties  in  the  same  law  against  a  covetous  disposition,  proves  any 
thing  against  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  being 
interpreted  to  extend  to  the  heart  of  man,  although  violences, 
thefts,  and  other  instances  of  covetousness,  in  action  only,  are 
restrained  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  positive  penalties.  Some  have 
urged  it,  however,  as  a  great  absurdity,  to  allege  this  com 
mandment  as  a  prohibition  of  suicide.  "  When  a  Christian 
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moralist,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  is  called  on  for  a  direct  scrip 
tural  precept  against  suicide,  instead  of  replying  that  the  Bible 
is  not  meant  for  a  complete  code  of  laws,  but  for  a  system 
of  motives   and   principles,  the  answer  frequently  given   is, 
6  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'     Suicide,  if  any  one  considers  the 
nature,  and  not  the  name  of  it,  (self-murder,)  evidently  wants 
the  essential  characteristic  of  murder,  namely,  the  hurt  and 
injury  done  to  one's  neighbour,  in  depriving  him  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  others  by  the  insecurity  they  are  in  consequence 
liable  to  feel."*     All  this  might  be  correct  enough,  but  for 
one  error  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen, — that  of  assuming 
that  the  precept  is,   "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;"  for  if  that 
were  the  term  used  in  the  strict  sense,  we  need  not  be  told 
that  suicide  is  not  murder,  which  is  only  saying,  that  the  kill 
ing  one's  self  is  not  the  killing  another.      The  authorized 
translation  uses  the  word  "  kill,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  as 
better  rendering  the  Hebrew  word,  which  has  a  similar  latitude 
of  meaning,  and  is  used  to  express  fortuitous  homicide,  and 
the  act  of  depriving  of  life  generally,  as  well  as  murder  pro 
perly  so  called.     That  the  prohibition  respects  the  killing  of 
others  with  criminal  intent,  all  agree ;  and  Moses  describes  (Num. 
xxxv.  10,  &c.)  the  circumstances  which  make  that  killing  so 
criminal  as  to  be  punishable  with  death ;  but  that  he  included 
the  different    kinds  of   homicide  within    the  prohibition,   is 
equally  certain,  because  the  Mosaic  law  takes  cognizance  of 
homicide,  and  provides  for  the  due  examination  of  its  circum 
stances  by  the  Judges,  and  recognises  the  custom  of  the  Goel, 
or  avenging  of  blood,  and  provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
homicide ;    a    provision    which,    however    merciful,  left    the 
incautious  manslayer  subject  to  risks  and  inconveniences  which 
had  the  nature  of  penalties.     So  tender  was  this  law  of  the  life 
of  man  !     Moses,  however,  as  a  legislator,  applying  this  great 
moral  table  of  laws  to  practical  legislation,  could  not  extend 
the  penalties  under  this  prohibition  further  than  to  these  two 
cases,  because  in  cases  of  suicide  the  offender  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power ;  but,  as  we  see  the  precept  extended 

*  Elements  of  Logic. 
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beyond  the  case  of  murder  with  criminal  intention,  to  homicide, 
and  that  the  word  used  in  the  prohibition,  "  Thou  slialt  not 
kill,"  is  so  indefinite  as  to  comprehend  every  act  by  which  man 
is  deprived  of  life,  when  it  has  no  authority  from  God ;  it  has 
been  very  properly  extended  by  Divines  and  scriptural  moralists, 
not  only  to  homicide,  but  from  that  to  suicide.     This,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  its  import, — that  it  prohibits  the  taking  away  of 
human  life  in  all  cases,  without  authority  from  God,  which 
authority  he  has  lodged  with  human  governments,  the  "  powers 
ordained  by  him"  for  the  regulation  of  mankind,  in  what  relates 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society ;  and,  whenever  the  life  of 
man  is    taken  away,  except   in    cases  sanctioned   by  human 
governments,  proceeding  upon  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
word   of  God,  then   the   precept,  "  Thou   shalt   not  kill,"  is 
directly  violated.     Dr.  Whately,  in  the  passage  above  adverted 
to,  objects   to  suicide  being  called  "  self-murder,"  because  this 
criminal  act  has  not  the  qualities  of  that  by  which  the  life  of 
another  is  intentionally  and  maliciously  taken  away ;  but  if  the 
deliberate  and  intentional  deprivation  of  another  of  life,  with 
out  authority  from  the  divine  law,  and  from  human  laws  estab 
lished   upon  it,   be  that  which,    in    fact,  constitutes  murder, 
then  is  suicide  entitled  to  be  branded  with  the  same  odious 
appellation.     The  circumstances  must,  of  necessity,  differ  ;  but 
the  act  itself  has  essentially  the  same  criminality,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree, — it  is  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  without  the  authority  of  God,  the  Maker  and  Proprietor 
of  all,  and  therefore    in  opposition    to,  and  defiance  of,  his 
authority.       That   suicide   has  very  deservedly  received   the 
morally  descriptive  appellation  of  self-murder,  will  also  appear 
from  the  reason  given,  in  the  first  prohibition  against  murder, 
for  making  this  species  of  violence  a  capital  crime.     In  the 
precepts  delivered  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  therefore,  through 
them,  to  all  their  descendants,  that  is,  to  all    mankind,  that 
against  murder  is    thus    delivered,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man."  (Gen.  ix.  6.)    There  is  in  this  reason  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  dignity  put  upon  human  nature,  by  its  being 
endowed  with  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit.     The  crime  of 
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murder  is  made  to  lie,  therefore,  not  merely  in  the  putting  to 
death  the  animal  part  of  man's  nature,  for  this  is  merged  in  a 
higher  consideration,  which  seems  to  be,  the  indignity  done  to 
the  noblest  of  the  works  of  God ;  and  particularly,  the  value  of 
life  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state  for  the 
actions  done  in  this,  arid  which  ought,  for  this  very  reason,  to 
be  specially  guarded,  since  death  introduces  him  into  change 
less  and  eternal  relations,  which  were  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  human  passions.  Such  moralists  as  the  writer  above  quoted 
would  restrain  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  act  of  murder 
to  the  "  hurt  done  to  a  neighbour  in  depriving  him  of  life," 
and  the  "  insecurity"  inflicted  upon  society ;  but  in  this  ancient 
and  universal  law,  it  is  made  eminently  to  consist  in  contempt 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  and  its  interference  with  man's 
immortal  interests  and  relations  as  a  deathless  spirit ;  and  if  so, 
then  suicide  bears  upon  it  these  deep  and  awful  characteristics 
of  murder.  It  is  much  more  wisely  said  by  Bishop  Kidder,  in 
his  remarks  upon  this  passage,  that  the  reason  given, — "  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man," — is  a  further  aggravation  of 
the  sin  of  murder.  It  is  a  great  trespass  upon  God,  as  it 
destroys  his  likeness ;  and  self-murder,  upon  this  account,  is 
forbidden  as  well  as  the  killing  of  others. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  due  to  the  considerations  urged 
by  the  moralists  above  quoted  against  this  crime, — and  every 
motive  which  may  deter  men  from  listening  to  the  first  tempt 
ation  to  so  direful  an  act,  is  important, — yet  the  guards  of 
Christianity  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  more  powerful 
kind.  For  the  principles  of  our  religion  cannot  be  understood 
without  our  perceiving,  that,  of  almost  all  other  crimes,  wilful 
suicide  ought  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  a  sin  against  God's 
authority.  He  is  "  the  God  of  our  life  ;"  in  "  his  hand  our 
breath  is ;"  and  we  usurp  his  sovereignty  when  we  presume  to 
dispose  of  it.  As  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  mortifications 
of  spirit,  or  the  troubles  of  life,  it  becomes  a  sin,  as  arraigning 
his  providential  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  implies  either  an 
atheistic  denial  of  God's  government,  or  a  rebellious  opposi 
tion  to  his  permissive  acts  or  direct  appointments ;  it  cannot  be 
committed,  therefore,  when  the  mind  is  sound,  but  in  the 
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absence  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  of  humility,  self-denial, 
patience,  and  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  only  under  the 
influence  of  pride,  worldliness,  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  con 
tempt  of  him.  It  hides  from  the  mind  the  realities  of  a  future 
judgment,  or  it  defies  them ;  and  it  is  consummated  by  the 
character  of  unpardonableness,  because  it  places  the  criminal  at 
once  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

If  no  man  has  the  right,  then,  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  by 
suicide,  he  has  no  right  to  hazard  it  in  duels.  The  silence  of 
the  pulpits  in  those  quarters  where  only  the  warning  voice  of 
the  Christian  Preacher  can  be  heard  by  that  class  of  persons 
most  addicted  to  this  crime,  is  exceedingly  disgraceful ;  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  palliating  views  of  this 
practice  taken  by  some  ethical  writers  of  celebrity,  together 
with  the  loose  reasonings  of  men  of  the  world,  have,  from  this 
neglect,  exercised  much  influence  upon  many  minds ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  hundreds,  in  this  professedly 
Christian  country,  have  fallen  victims  to  false  notions  of 
honour,  and  to  imperfect  notions  of  the  obligations  of  their 
religion.  Paley  has  the  credit  of  dealing  with  this  vice  with 
greater  decision  than  many  of  our  moralists.  He  classes  it 
very  justly  with  murder.  "  Murder  is  forbidden ;  and 
wherever  human  life  is  deliberately  taken  away,  otherwise  than 
by  public  authority,  there  is  murder."*  "If  unauthorized 
laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to  create  exceptions  to  divine  pro 
hibitions,  there  is  an  end  to  all  morality,  as  founded  in  the 
will  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  obligation  of  every  duty  may,  at 
one  time  or  other,  be  discharged  by  the  caprice  and  fluctua 
tions  of  fashion."  f  The  fact  is,  that  we  must  either  renounce 
Christianity,  or  try  all  cases  by  its  rule.  The  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  duelling  is  thus  promptly  disposed  of.  If  I  have 
received  a  personal  injury,  I  am  bound  to  forgive  it,  unless  it 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  punish  it  by  due 
course  of  law ;  but  even  then  not  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
out  of  respect  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  If  I  have 
given  offence,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  make 

•  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  +  Ibid. 
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reparation  ;  and  if  my  adversary  will  not  be  satisfied,  and 
insists  upon  my  staking  my  life  against  his  own,  no  considera 
tions  of  reputation  or  disgrace,  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  men 
who  form  their  judgments  in  utter  disregard  to  the  laws  of 
God,  can  have  any  more  weight  in  this  than  in  any  other  case 
of  immorality.  The  sin  of  duelling  unites,  in  fact,  the  two 
crimes  of  suicide  and  of  murder.  He  who  falls  in  a  duel  is 
guilty  of  suicide,  by  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  be  slain  ; 
he  by  whom  he  falls  is  guilty  of  murder,  as  having  shed  man's 
blood  without  authority.  Nay,  the  guilt  of  the  two  crimes 
unites  in  the  same  person.  He  who  falls  is  a  suicide  in  fact, 
and  the  murderer  of  another  in  intention  ;  he  by  whom  he  falls 
is  a  murderer  in  fact,  and  so  far  a  suicide  as  to  have  put  his 
own  life  into  imminent  peril,  in  contempt  of  God^s  authority 
over  him.  He  has  contemned  the  "  image  of  God  in  man," 
both  in  himself  and  in  his  brother.  And  where  duels  are  not 
fatal  on  either  side,  the  whole  guilt  is  chargeable  upon  the 
parties,  as  a  sin  purposed  in  the  heart,  although,  in  that  case, 
there  is  space  left  for  repentance. 

Life,  then,  is  not  disposable  at  the  option  of  man,  nor  is 
property  itself,  without  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  divine  law  • 
and  here,  too,  we  shall  perceive  the  feebleness  of  the  consi 
derations  urged,  in  merely  moral  systems,  to  restrain  prodigal 
and  wasteful  expenditure,  hazardous  speculations,  and  even  the 
obvious  evil  of  gambling.  Many  weighty  arguments,  we 
grant,  may  be  drawn  against  all  these  from  the  claims  of 
children,  and  near  relations,  whose  interests  we  are  bound  to 
regard,  and  whom  we  can  have  no  right  to  expose  even  to  the 
chance  of  being  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  ourselves. 
But  these  reasons  can  have  little  sway  with  those  who  fancy 
that  they  can  keep  within  the  verge  of  extreme  danger,  and 
who  will  plead  their  natural  right  to  do  what  they  will  with 
their  own.  In  cases,  too,  where  there  may  be  no  children  or 
dependent  relatives,  the  individual  would  feel  less  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  class  of  reasons,  or  think  them 
quite  inapplicable  to  his  case.  But  Christianity  enjoins 
moderation  of  the  desires,  and  temperance  in  the  gratification 
of  the  appetites,  and  in  the  show  and  splendour  of  life,  even 
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where  a  state  of  opulence  can  command  them.  It  has  its 
admonitions  against  the  "  love  of  money ;"  against  "  willing 
to  be  rich,"11  except  as  "  the  Lord  may  prosper  a  man"  in  the 
usual  track  and  course  of  honest  industry, — authoritative 
cautions  which  lie  directly  against  hazardous  speculations ; 
and  it  warns  such  as  despise  them  of  the  consequent  tempta 
tions  and  spiritual  snares,  destructive  to  habits  of  piety,  and 
ultimately  to  the  soul,  into  which  they  must  fall, — considera 
tions  of  vast  moment,  but  peculiar  to  itself,  and  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  those  moral  systems  which  have  no  respect  to  its 
authority.  Against  gambling,  in  its  most  innocent  forms,  it 
sets  its  injunction,  "  Redeeming  the  time  ;"  and  in  its  more 
aggravated  cases,  it  opposes  to  it  not  only  the  above  considera 
tions,  as  it  springs  from  an  unhallowed  love  of  money ;  but 
the  whole  of  that  spirit  and  temper  which  it  makes  to  be  obli 
gatory  upon  us,  and  which  those  evil  and  often  diabolical 
excitements,  produced  by  this  habit,  so  fearfully  violate. 
Above  all,  it  makes  property  a  trust,  to  be  employed  under 
the  rules  prescribed  by  Him  who,  as  sovereign  Proprietor,  has 
deposited  it  with  us  ;  which  rules  require  its  use  certainly ;  (for 
the  covetous  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;)  but  its 
use,  first,  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  according  to  our  station, 
with  moderation  ;  then,  as  a  provision  for  children,  and 
dependent  relatives ;  finally,  for  purposes  of  charity  and 
religion,  in  which  grace,  as  before  stated,  it  requires  us  to 
abound ; — and  it  enforces  all  these  by  placing  us  under  the 
responsibility  of  accounting  to  God  himself,  in  person,  for  the 
abuse  or  neglect  of  this  trust,  at  the  general  judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  third  natural  right,  that  of  liberty,  it  is 
a  question  which  can  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  whether  a  man  is  free  to  part  with  it  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  this  was 
certainly  allowed  ;  but  a  Christian  man  stands  on  different 
ground.  To  a  Pagan  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  enslave 
himself,  because  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  put  to  hazard  his  soul's 
interests,  which  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  control  given 
to  a  Pagan  over  his  time  and  conduct.  To  a  Christian 
he  could  not  be  at  liberty  to  alienate  himself,  because,  the 
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spirit  of  Christianity  being  opposed  to  slavery,  the  one  is  not 
at  liberty  to  buy,  nor  the  other  to  sell,  for  reasons  before 
given.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  man  can  lawfully  divest 
himself  absolutely  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  any  consideration 
whatever. 

To  the  natural  rights  of  life,  property,  and  liberty,  may  be 
added  the  right  of  conscience. 

By  this  is  meant  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  profess  his 
own  opinions  on  subjects  of  religion,  and  to  worship  God  in  the 
mode  which  he  deems  most  acceptable  to  him.  Whether  this, 
however,  be  strictly  a  natural  right,  like  the  three  above  men 
tioned,  may  be  a  subject  of  dispute ;  for  then  it  would  be 
universal,  which  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  point  too  far.  The 
matter  may  best  be  determined  by  considering  the  ground  of 
that  right ;  which  differs  much  from  the  others  we  have  mentioned. 
The  right  to  life  results  both  from  the  appointment  of  God, 
and  the  absence  of  a  superior  or  countervailing  right  in  another 
to  deprive  us  of  it,  until,  at  least,  we  forfeit  that  right  to  some 
third  party,  by  some  voluntary  act  of  our  own.  This  also 
applies  to  the  rights  of  property  and  liberty.  The  right  of 
professing  particular  religious  opinions,  and  practising  a  parti 
cular  mode  of  worship,  can  only  rest  upon  a  conviction  that 
these  are  duties  enjoined  upon  us  by  God.  For  since  religion 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  man  and  God,  a  man  must  know 
that  it  is  obligatory  upon  him  as  a  duty,  and  under  fear  of 
God^s  displeasure,  to  profess  his  opinions  openly,  and  to  prac 
tise  some  particular  mode  of  worship. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  persons  all  sincerely  receiving 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God :  Unquestionably  it  is  a 
part  of  that  revelation,  that  those  who  receive  its  doctrines 
should  profess  and  attempt  to  propagate  them  ;  nor  can  they 
profess  them  in  any  other  way  than  they  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  book  which  contains  them.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that 
the  worship  of  God  is  enjoined  upon  man,  and  that  publicly, 
and  in  collective  bodies.  From  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  results,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  man  owes  to  God,  to  profess 
and  to  endeavour  to  propagate  his  honest  views  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he 
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sincerely  conceives  is  made  obligatory  upon  him,  by  the  sacred 
volume.  It  is  from  this  duty  that  the  right  of  conscience  flows, 
and  from  this  alone ;  -and  it  thus  becomes  a  right  of  that 
nature  which  no  earthly  power  has  any  authority  to  obstruct, 
because  it  can  have  no  power  to  alter  or  to  destroy  the  obli 
gations  which  Almighty  God,  the  supreme  Governor,  has  laid 
upon  his  creatures. 

Jt  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  statement,  that 
human  governments,  professing  to  be  regulated  themselves  by 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  have  no  authority  to  take  cogni 
zance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  right  of  conscience  is  exer 
cised.  They  are  "  ordained  of  God"  to  uphold  their  subjects 
in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights  respectively,  and  that  with 
out  partiality.  If,  therefore,  under  a  plea  of  conscience,  one 
sect  should  interfere  to  obstruct  others  in  a  peaceable  profes 
sion  of  their  opinions,  and  a  peaceable  exercise  of  their 
worship ;  or  should  exercise  its  own  so  as  to  be  vexatiously 
intrusive  upon  others,  and  in  defiance  of  some  rival  sect;  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  Protestant  country,  if  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  carry  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  about  the  streets,  instead 
of  contenting  themselves  with  worshipping  in  their  own  way 
in  their  own  chapels ; — in  all  such  cases,  the  government 
might  be  bound,  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  other  classes  of  its 
subjects,  to  interfere  by  restraint ;  nor  would  it  then  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  justly  interpreted.  Again : 
Since  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,1'  for  a 
"  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them,  that  do  well," 
(which  evil-doing  and  well-doing  are  to  be  interpreted  accord 
ing  to  the  common  sense  and  agreement  of  mankind,  and 
plainly  refer  to  moral  actions  only,)  should  any  sect  or  indivi 
dual,  ignorantly,  fanatically,  or  corruptly,  so  interpret  the 
Scriptures  as  to  suppose  themselves  free  from  moral  obligation, 
and  then  proceed  to  practise  their  tenets  by  any  such  acts  as 
violate  the  laws  of  well-ordered  society,  or  by  admitting  inde 
cencies  into  their  modes  of  worship,  as  some  fanatics  in  former 
times,  who  used  to  strip  themselves  naked  in  their  assemblies ; 
here  too  a  government  would  have  the  right  to  disregard  the 
plea  of  conscience  if  set  up,  and  to  restrain  such  acts,  and  the 
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teachers  of  them,  as  pernicious  to  society.  But,  however 
erroneous  the  opinions  professed  by  any  sect  may  be,  and 
however  zealously  a  sound  and  faithful  Christian  might  be 
called  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  denounce  them  as  involving  a 
corrupt  conscience,  or  no  conscience  at  all,  and  as  dangerous 
or  fatal  to  the  salvation  of  those  that  hold  them,  if  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  peace,  the  morals,  and  good  order  of 
society,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  Government  to 
animadvert  upon  them  by  force  of  law ;  since  it  was  not  estab 
lished  to  judge  of  men's  sincerity  in  religion,  nor  of  the 
tendency  of  opinions  as  they  affect  their  salvation,  but  only  to 
uphold  the  morals  and  good  order  of  the  community.  So, 
likewise,  what  has  been  called  by  some,  "  worship,"  has  been 
sometimes  marked  with  great  excesses  of  enthusiasm,  and-  with 
even  ridiculous  follies  ;  but  if  the  peace  of  others,  and  the 
morals  of  society,  are  not  thereby  endangered,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  magistracy  to  interfere,  at  least  by  authority. 

In  cases,  however,  where  political  opinions  are  connected 
with  religious  notions,  and  the  plea  of  conscience  is  set  up 
as  an  *'  unalienable  right,"  to  sanction  their  propagation  ;  a 
Government  may  be  justified  in  interposing,  not  indeed  on  the 
ground  that  it  judges  the  conscience  to  be  erring  and  corrupt, 
but  for  its  own  just  support  when  endangered  by  such  opinions. 
Sects  of  religious  republicans  have  sometimes  appeared  under 
a  monarchical  government, — the  fifth- monarchy  fanatics,  for 
instance,  who,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  regarded  the  existence  of  all  earthly  monarchies  as 
inimical  to  it,  and,  believing  that  the  period  of  its  establish 
ment  was  come,  thought  it  impiety  to  acknowledge  any  earthly 
Sovereign,  as  being  contrary  to  their  allegiance  to  Christ. 
When  such  notions  are  confined  to  a  few  persons,  it  is  wise  in 
a  Government  to  leave  them  to  their  own  absurdities  as 
their  most  pofent  cure  ;  but  should  a  fanaticism  of  this  kind 
seize  upon  a  multitude,  and  render  them  restless  and  seditious, 
the  state  would  be  justifiable  in  restraining  them  by  force, 
although  a  mistaken  conscience  might  be  mixed  up  with  the 
error.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  as  to  religious  sects, 
the  plea  of  conscience  does  not  take  their  conduct  out  of  the 
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cognizance  of  the  civil  Magistrate  when  the  peace,  the  morality, 
and  safety  of  society  are  infringed  upon  ;  but  that,  otherwise, 
the  rights  of  conscience  are  inviolable,  even  when  it  is  obviously 
erroneous,  and,  religiously  considered,  as  to  the  individual, 
dangerous.  The  case  then  is  one  which  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
instruction,  and  moral  suasion.  It  belongs  to  public  instruct- 
ers,  and  to  all  well-informed  persons,  to  correct  an  ignorant  and 
perverse  conscience,  by  friendly  and  compassionate  admonition  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Magistrate  is  only  lawfully  interposed 
when  the  effect  complained  of  so  falls  upon  society  as  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  or  upon  the  public  morals  and  peace  ; 
— but  even  then  the  facts  ought  to  be  obvious,  and  not  con 
structive. 

The  case  of  those  who  reject  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures 
must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Simple  Deism,  in  a  Christian  country,  may  lay  a  foundation 
for  such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state  ought  to  admit, 
although  it  should  be  rejected  by  a  sound  theologian.  The 
Deist  derives  his  religion  by  inference  from  what  he  supposes 
discoverable  of  the  attributes  and  will  of  God  from  nature,  and 
the  course  of  the  divine  government.  Should  he  conclude  that 
among  such  indications  of  the  will  of  God  there  are  those  which 
make  it  his  duty  to  profess  his  opinions,  to  attack  the  evidence 
of  our  divine  revelation  as  of  insufficient  proof,  and  to  worship 
God  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  system,  it  would  be  too 
delicate  an  interference  of  a  Government  with  a  question  of 
conscience,  to  be  allowed  to  make  itself  the  judge  whether  any 
such  conviction  could  be  conscientiously  entertained;  although 
by  Divines,  in  their  character  of  public  instructers,  this  would 
properly  be  denied.  Absolutely  to  shut  out,  by  penal  laws,  all 
discussion  on  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  would  probably 
make  secret  infidels  in  such  numbers  as  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantage  which  would  l?e  gained,  and  that 
by  the  suspicion  which  it  would  excite.  But  this  principle  would 
not  extend  to  the  protection  of  any  doctrine  directly  subversive 
of  justice,  chastity,  or  humanity ;  for  then  society  would  be 
attacked,  and  the  natural,  as  well  as  civil,  rights  of  man 
invaded.  Nor  can  opprobrious  and  blasphemous  attacks  upon 
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Christianity  be  covered  by  a  plea  of  conscience  and  right,  since 
these  are  not  necessary  to  argument.  It  is  evident  that  con 
science,  in  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the  term,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf  ;  and  they  are  not  innocent  even  as  to 
society. 

To  those  systems  which  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and,  consequently,  a  state  of  future  retribution,  and  which 
assume  any  of  the  forms  of  Atheism,  no  toleration  can,  con 
sistently  with  duty,  be  extended  by  a  Christian  government. 
The  reasons  of  this  exception  are,  1.  That  the  very  basis  of  its 
jurisprudence,  which  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  God,  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  and  a  future  state,  is  assaulted  by  such 
doctrines,  and  that  it  cannot  co-exist  with  them.  2.  That 
they  are  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  And,  3.  That 
no  conscience  can  be  pleaded  by  their  votaries  for  the  avowal 
of  such  tenets.  When  the  existence  of  a  God  and  his  moral 
government  are  denied,  no  conscience  can  exist  to  require  the 
publication  of  such  tenets ;  for  this  cannot  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  God,  since  they  deny  his  existence.  No  right 
of  conscience  is,  therefore,  violated  when  they  are  restrained 
by  civil  penalties.  Such  persons  cannot  have  the  advantages 
of  society,  without  submitting  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  and  as  they  profess  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
accountable  beings,  their  silence  cannot  be  a  guilt  to  them  ; 
they  give  up  the  argument  drawn  from  conscience,  and  from  its 
rights,  which  have  no  existence  at  all  but  as  founded  upon 
revealed  duty. 

The  second  branch  of  justice  we  have  denominated  "  eco 
nomical  :"  It  respects  those  relations  which  grow  out  of  the 
existence  of  men  in  families. 

The  first  is  that  of  husband  and  wife,  and  arises  out  of  the 
institution  of  marriage. 

The  foundation  of  the  marriage  union  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the  human  race  should  "  increase  and  multiply,"  but  only 
through  a  chaste  and  restricted  conjunction  of  one  man  and 
one  woman,  united  by  their  free  vows  in  a  bond  made  by  the 
divine  law  indissoluble,  except  by  death  or  by  adultery.  The 
will  of  God  as  to  marriage  is,  however,  general ;  and  is  not  so 
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expressed  as  to  lay  an  imperative  obligation  to  marry  upon 
every  one,  in  all  circumstances.  There  was  no  need  of  the 
law  being  directed  to  each  individual  as  such,  since  the 
instincts  of  nature,  and  the  affection  of  love  planted  in  humun 
beings,  were  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  general  observance. 
The  very  bond  of  marriage,  too,  being  the  preference  founded 
upon  love,  rendered  the  act  one  in  which  choice  and  feel.ing 
were  to  have  great  influence ;  nor  could  a  prudent  regard  to 
circumstances  be  excluded.  Cases  were  possible  in  which  such 
a  preference  as  is  essential  to  the  felicity  and  advantages  of 
that  state  might  not  be  excited,  nor  the  due  degree  of  affection 
to  warrant  the  union  called  forth.  There  might  be  cases  in 
which  circumstances  might  be  inimical  to  the  full  discharge 
of  some  of  the  duties  of  that  state  ;  as  the  comfortable  main 
tenance  of  a  wife,  and  a  proper  provision  for  children.  Some 
individuals  would  also  be  called  by  Providence  to  duties  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world,  which  might  better  be  performed  in 
a  single  and  unfettered  life  ;  and  seasons  of  persecution,  as  we 
are  taught  by  St.  Paul,  have  rendered  it  an  act  of  Christian 
prudence  to  abstain  even  from  this  honourable  estate.  The 
general  rule,  however,  is  in  favour  of  marriage  ;  and  all  excep 
tions  seem  to  require  justification  on  some  principle  grounded 
upon  an  equal  or  a  paramount  obligation. 

One  intention  of  marriage  in  its  original  institution  was,  the 
production  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children ;  and 
that  it  secures  this  object  is  proved  from  the  universal  fact, 
that  population  increases  more,  and  is  of  better  quality,  where 
marriage  is  established  and  its  sacred  laws  are  observed,  than 
where  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  promiscuous.  A  second 
end  was  the  establishment  of  the  interesting  and  influential 
relations  of  acknowledged  children  and  parents,  from  which 
the  most  endearing,  meliorating,  and  pure  affections  result, 
and  which  could  not  exist  without  marriage.  It  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible  even  to  sketch  the  numerous  and  important 
effects  of  this  sacred  institution,  which  at  once  displays,  in  the 
most  affecting  manner,  the  divine  benevolence  and  the  divine 
wisdom.  It  secures  the  preservation  and  tender  nurture  of 
children,  by  concentrating  an  affection  upon  them,  which  is 
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dissipated  and  lost  whenever  fornication  prevails.  It  creates 
conjugal  tenderness,  filial  piety,  the  attachment  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  of  collateral  relations.  It  softens  the  feelings, 
and  increases  the  benevolence  of  society  at  large,  by  bringing 
all  these  affections  to  operate  powerfully  within  each  of  those 
domestic  and  family  circles  of  which  society  is  composed. 
It  excites  industry  and  economy,  and  secures  the  communica 
tion  of  moral  knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  civility,  and 
early  habits  of  submission  to  authority,  by  which  men  are 
fitted  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  public  government,  and  with 
out  which,  perhaps,  no  government  could  be  sustained  but  by 
brute  force,  or,  it  may  be,  not  sustained  at  all.  These  are 
some  of  the  innumerable  benefits  by  which  marriage  promotes 
human  happiness,  and  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  community 
at  large. 

The  institution  of  marriage  not  only  excludes  the  promis 
cuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  but  polygamy  also ;  a  practice 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  kind  affections,  to  education,  to 
morals,  and  to  purity.  The  argument  of  our  Lord  with  the 
Pharisees,  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  Matthew  xix.,  assumes  it  as 
even  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  that  marriage  was  not  only  of 
divine  institution,  but  that  it  consisted  in  the  union  of  two  only, 
— u  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  This  was  the  law  of 
marriage  given  at  first,  not  to  Adam  and  Eve  only,  but  pro- 
spectively  to  all  their  descendants.  The  first  instance  of 
polygamy  was  that  of  Lamech,  and  this  has  no  sanction  from 
the  Scripture  ;  which  may  be  observed  of  other  instances  in  the 
Old  Testament.  They  were  opposed  to  the  original  law,  and 
in  all  cases  appear  to  have  been  punished  with  many  afflictive 
visitations.  The  Mosaic  law,  although  polygamy  appears  to 
have  been  practised  under  it,  gives  no  direct  countenance  to 
the  practice ;  which  intimates  that,  as  in  the  case  of  divorce, 
the  connivance  was  not  intended  to  displace  the  original  insti 
tution.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  of  the  New,  the  terms  "  husband"  and  "  wife"  in  the  singular 
number  continually  occur ;  and  a  passage  in  the  Prophet 
Malachi  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
among  the  pious  Jewn,  the  original  law  was  never  wholly  out  of 
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sight.     "  Yet  ye  say,  Wherefore  ?      Because  the  Lord  hath 
been  witness  between  thee,  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against 
whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously,  yet  she  is  thy  companion, 
and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.     And  did  not  he  make  one  ?  " 
— (one  woman) — "  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  ?  "— 
(and  therefore  could  have  made  more  than  one) — "  And  where 
fore  one  ?  "  "  That  he  might  seek  a  goodly  seed,"  is  the  answer ; 
which  strongly  shows  how  closely  connected  in  the  Prophet's 
mind  were  the  circumstances  of  piety  in  the  offspring  and  the 
restraint  of  marriage  to  one  wife  only ;  for  he  thus  glances  at 
one  of  the  obvious  evils  of  polygamy,  its  deteriorating  moral 
influence  upon  children.     If,  however,  in  some  instances  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  fell  short  of  the  strictness  of  the  original 
law  of  marriage,  that  law  is  now  fully  restored  by  Christ.     In 
a  discourse  with  the  Pharisees,  he  •  not  only  re-enacts  that  law, 
but  guards  against  its  evasion  by  the  practice  of  divorce  ;  and 
asserts  the  marriage  union  to  be  indissoluble  by  any  thing  but 
adultery.     The  argument  of  our  Lord  in  this  discourse  is, 
indeed,  equally  conclusive  against  polygamy  and  against  the 
practice  of  divorce  ;  for  "  if,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  whoever  put- 
teth  away  his  wife  and  marrieth  another  cominitteth  adultery, 
he  who  marrieth  another,  the  first  wife  being  living,  is  no  less 
guilty  of  adultery ;   because  the  adultery  does  not  consist  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  ;  for,  however  cruel  and  unjust 
that  may  be,  it  is  not  adultery ;  but  in  entering  into  a  second 
marriage,  during  the  legal  existence  and   obligation  of  the 
first." 

Nature  itself  comes  in  also  as  a  confirmation  of  this  original 
law.  In  births,  there  is  a  small  surplusage  of  males  over 
females ;  which,  being  reduced  by  the  more  precarious  life  of 
males,  and  by  the  accidents  to  which,  more  than  females,  they 
are  exposed  from  wars  and  dangerous  employments,  brings  the 
number  of  males  and  females  to  a  par,  and  shows  that  in  the 
order  of  Providence  a  man  ought  to  have  but  one  wife ;  and 
that  where  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  every  woman  may  have  a 
husband.  This  equality,  too,  is  found  in  all  countries; 
although  some  licentious  writers  have  attempted  to  deny  it 
upon  unsound  evidence. 
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Another  end  of  marriage  was,  the  prevention  of  fornication  ; 
and  as  this  is  done,  not  only  by  providing  for  a  lawful  gratifi 
cation  of  the  sexual  appetite,  but  more  especially  by  that  mutual 
affection  upon  which  marriages,  when  contracted  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  are  founded,  this  conjunction  necessarily 
requires  that  degree  of  love  between  the  contracting  parties 
which  produces  a  preference  of  each  other  above  every  man  or 
woman  in  the  world.  Wherever  this  degree  of  affection  does 
not  exist,  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  rite  of  mar 
riage  is  profaned,  and  the  greatest  security  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  its  moral  ends  weakened  or  destroyed.  Interest, 
compliance  with  the  views  of  family  connexions,  caprice,  or 
corporal  attractions,  it  may  be  therefore  concluded,  are  not  in 
themselves  lawful  grounds  of  marriage,  as  tending,  without 
affection,  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  God  in  its  institution ; 
to  which  end  all  are  bound  to  subject  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  love  is  often  a  delusive  and  sickly  affection, 
exceedingly  temporary  and  uncertain  when  it  is  unconnected 
with  judgment  and  prudence ;  and  also  because  marriages  are 
for  the  most  part  contracted  by  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
whose  passions  are  then  strongest  when  their  judgments  are 
most  immature  ;  in  no  step  in  life  is  the  counsel  of  others 
more  necessary,  and  in  no  case  ought  it  to  be  sought  with 
greater  docility,  than  in  this.  A  proper  respect  to  the  circum 
stances  of  age,  fitness,  &c.,  ought  never  to  be  superseded  by 
the  plea  of  mere  affection  ;  although  no  circumstances  can  jus 
tify  marriage  without  that  degree  of  affection  which  produces 
an  absolute  preference. 

Whether  marriage  be  a  civil  or  a  religious  contract,  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  both. 
It  has  its  engagements  to  men,  and  its  vows  to  God.  A 
Christian  state  recognises  marriage  as  a  branch  of  public 
morality,  and  a  source  of  civil  peace  and  strength.  It  is  con 
nected  with  the  peace  of  society  by  assigning  one  woman  to 
one  man  ;  and  the  State  protects  him,  therefore,  in  her  exclu 
sive  possession.  Christianity,  by  allowing  divorce  in  the  event 
of  adultery,  supposes,  also,  that  the  crime  must  be  proved  by 
proper  evidence  before  the  civil  Magistrate  ;  and  lest  divorce 
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should  be  the  result  of  unfounded  suspicion,  or  be  made  a 
cover  for  license,  the  decision  of  the  case  could  safely  be 
lodged  nowhere  else.     Marriage,  too,  as  placing  one  human 
being  more  completely  under  the  power  of  another  than  any 
other  relation,  requires  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  thus  so  exposed  to  injury.     The  distribution  of  society 
into  families,  also,  can  only  be  an  instrument  for  promoting 
the  order  of  the  community,  by  the  cognizance  which  the  law 
takes  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  by  making  him  responsible, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  influ 
ence.    Questions  of  property  are  also  involved  in  marriage  and 
its  issue.      The  law  must,  therefore,  for  these  and  many  other 
weighty  reasons,  be  cognizant  of  marriage  ;    must  prescribe 
various  regulations  respecting  it ;  require  publicity  of  the  con 
tract  ;  and  guard  some  of  the  great  injunctions  of  religion  in 
the  matter  by  penalties.     In  no  well-ordered  State  can  mar 
riage,  therefore,  be  so  exclusively  left  to  religion  as  to  shut  out 
the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  State.     But  then  those  who 
would  have  the  whole  matter  to  lie  between  the  parties  them 
selves,  and  the  civil  Magistrate,  appear  wholly  to  forget   that 
marriage  is  a  solemn  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to 
God.  by  both  persons,  who,  when   the  rite  is  properly  under 
stood,  engage  to  abide  by  all  those  laws  with  which  he  has 
guarded  the  institution  ;  to  love  and  cherish  each  other ;  and 
to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  until  death.     For  if,  at  least, 
they  profess  belief   in  Christianity,  whatever  duties  are  laid 
upon  husbands  and  wives  in  holy  Scripture,  they  engage  to  obey, 
by  the  very  act  of  their  contracting  marriage.     The  question 
then  is,  whether  such  vows  to  God  as  are  necessarily  involved 
in  marriage,  are  to  be  left  between  the  parties  and  God  pri 
vately,  or  whether  they  ought  to  be  publicly  made  before  his 
Ministers  and  the  church.      On  this  the  Scriptures  are  silent : 
but  though  Michael  is  has  showed  *  that  the  Priests  under  the 
law  were  not  appointed  to  celebrate  marriage  ;  yet,  in  the  prac 
tice  of  the  modern  Jews,  it  is  a  religious  ceremony,  the  chief 
Rabbi  of  the   synagogue  being  present,  and  prayers  being 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses. 
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appointed  for  the  occasion.*  This  renders  it  probable  that 
the  character  of  the  ceremony  under  the  law,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  was  a  religious  one.  The  more  direct  con 
nexion  of  marriage  with  religion  in  Christian  States,  by  assign 
ing  its  celebration  to  the  Ministers  of  religion,  appears  to  be  a 
very  beneficial  custom,  and  one  which  the  State  has  a  right  to 
enjoin.  For  since  the  welfare  and  morals  of  society  are  so 
much  interested  in  the  performance  of  the  mutual  duties  of  the 
married  state  ;  and  since  those  duties  have  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  civil  character,  it  is  most  proper  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  explaining  those  duties  ;  and  for  this  a  standing 
form  of  marriage  is  best  adapted.  By  acts  of  religion,  also, 
they  are  more  solemnly  impressed  upon  the  parties.  When  this 
is  prescribed  in  any  State,  it  becomes  a  Christian  cheerfully,  and 
even  thankfully,  to  comply  with  a  custom  of  so  important  a 
tendency,  as  matter  of  conscientious  subjection  to  lawful 
authority,  although  no  scriptural  precept  can  be  pleaded  for  it. 
That  the  ceremony  should  be  confined  to  the  Clergy  of  an 
established  Church,  is  a  different  consideration.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  religious  effect  would  be  greater, 
were  the  Ministers  of  each  religious  body  to  be  authorized  by 
the  State  to  celebrate  marriages  among  their  own  people,  due 
provision  being  made  for  the  regular  and  secure  registry  of  them, 
and  to  prevent  the  civil  laws  respecting  marriage  from  being 
evaded. 

When  this  important  contract  is  once  made,  then  certain 
rights  are  acquired  by  the  parties  mutually,  who  are  also 
bound  by  reciprocal  duties,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  prac 
tical  righteousness  of  each  consists.  Here,  also,  the  superior 
character  of  the  morals  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  their 
higher  authority,  is  illustrated.  It  may,  indeed,  be  within 
the  scope  of  mere  moralists  to  show,  that  fidelity,  and  affection, 
and  all  the  courtesies  necessary  to  maintain  affection,  are 
rationally  obligatory  upon  those  who  are  connected  by  the  nup 
tial  bond  ;  but  in  Christianity  that  fidelity  is  guarded  by  the 
express  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  and  by  our 
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Lord's  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  that  law,  which  forbids  the 
indulgence  of  loose  thoughts  and  desires,  and  places  the  purity 
of  the  heart  under  the  guardianship  of  that  hallowed  fear  which 
his  authority  tends  to  inspire.  Affection,  too,  is  made  a  matter 
of  diligent  cultivation  upon  considerations,  and  by  a  standard, 
peculiar  to  our  religion.  Husbands  are  placed  in  a  relation  to 
their  wives,  similar  to  that  which  Christ  bears  to  his  church, 
and  his  example  is  thus  made  their  rule :  As  Christ  "  gave 
himself,"  his  life,  "  for  the  church,"  (Eph.  v.  25,)  so  are 
they  to  hazard  life  for  their  wives.  As  Christ  saves  his  church, 
so  is  it  the  bounden  duty  of  husbands  to  endeavour,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  promote  the  religious  edification  and  sal 
vation  of  their  wives.  The  connexion  is  thus  exalted  into  a 
religious  one ;  and  when  love  which  knows  no  abatement, 
protection  at  the  hazard  of  life,  and  a  tender  and  constant 
solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  a  wife,  are  thus  enjoined,  the 
greatest  possible  security  is  established  for  the  exercise  of 
kindness  and  fidelity.  The  oneness  of  this  union  is  also  more 
forcibly  stated  in  Scripture  than  anywhere  beside.  "  They 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  "So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives 
as  their  own  bodies  ;  he  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself. 
For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourished!  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church.11  Precept  and 
illustration  can  go  no  higher  than  this  ;  and  nothing  evidently 
is  wanting  either  of  direction  or  authority  to  raise  the  state 
of  marriage  into  the  highest,  most  endearing,  and  sanctified 
relation  in  which  two  human  beings  can  stand  to  each  other. 
The  duties  of  wives  are  reciprocal  to  those  of  husbands.  The 
outline  of  the  note  below  comprises  both  :  it  presents  a  series 
of  obligations  which  are  obviously  drawn  from  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  but  which  nothing  except  that  could  furnish.  The 
extract  is  made  from  an  old  writer,  and,  although  expressed  in 
homely  phrase,  will  be  admired  for  discrimination  and  compre 
hensiveness.* 

•  PARTICULAR  DUTIES  OF  WIVES.          PARTICULAR     DUTIES      OF      HUS 
BANDS. 

Subjection,  the  generall  hend  of  all       Wisdom  and  love,  the  generall  heads 
wives  duties.  of  all  husbands  duties. 
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The  duties  of  children  is  a  branch  of  Christian  morality 
which  receives  both  illustration  and  authority  in  a  very 
remarkable  and  peculiar  manner  from  the  Scriptures.  "  Ho- 


Acknowledgment  of  an  husband's 
superioritie. 

A  due  esteem  of  her  owne  husband  as 
the  best  for  her,  and  worthy  of 
honour  on  her  part. 

An  inward  wife-like  fear. 

An  outward  reverend  carriage  to 
wards  her  husband,  which  con- 
sisteth  in  a  wife-like  sobrietie,  mild- 
nesse,  curtissie,  and  modestie  in 
apparel. 

Reverend  speech  to  and  of  her  hus 
band. 
Obedience. 


Forbearing  to  do  without  or  against 
her  husband's  consent,  such  things 
as  he  hath  power  to  order ;  as,  to 
dispose  and  order  the  common 
goods  of  the  familie,  and  the  allow 
ance  for  it,  or  children,  servants, 
cattell,  guests,  journies,  &c. 

A  ready  yielding  to  what  her  hus 
band  would  have  done.  This  is 
manifested  by  a  willingnesse  to 
dwell  where  he  will,  to  come  when 
he  calls,  and  to  do  what  he  re- 
quireth. 

A  patient  bearing  of  any  reproofe, 
and  a  ready  redressing  of  that  for 
which  she  is  justly  reproved. 

Contentment  with  her  husband's  pre 
sent  estate. 

Such  a  subjection  as  may  stand  with 
her  subjection  to  Christ. 

Such  a  subjection  as  the  church 
yieldeth  to  Christ,  which  is  sin 
cere,  pure,  cheerfull,  constant,  for 
conscience'  sake. 


Acknowledgment  of  a  wife's  neere 
conjunction  and  fellowship  with 
her  husband. 

A  good  esteeme  of  his  owne  wife  as 
the  best  for  him,  and  worthy  of 
love  on  his  part. 
An  inward  entire  affection. 
An   outward    amiable    carriage    to 
wards  his  wife,  which  consisteth  in 
an  husband-like  gravity,  mildnesse, 
courteous  acceptance  of    her  cur 
tissie,  and  allowing  her  to  wear  fit 
apparel. 
Mild  and  loving  speech  to  and  of  his 

wife. 

A  wise  maintaining  his  authority, 
and  forbearing  to  exact  all  that  is 
in  his  power. 

A  ready  yielding  to  his  wife's  re 
quest,  and  giving  a  generall  con 
sent  and  libertie  unto  her  to  order 
the  affairs  of  the  house,  children, 
servants,  &c.  And  a  free  allowing 
her  something  to  bestow  as  she 
seeth  occasion. 

A  forbearing  to  exact  more  than  his 
wife  is  willing  to  doe,  or  to  force 
her  to  dwell  where  it  is  not  meet, 
or  to  enjoy ne  her  to  do  things  that 
are  unmeet  in  themselves,  or 
against  her  mind. 

A  wise  ordering  of  reproofe,  not 
using  it  without  just  and  weighty 
cause,  and  then  privately,  and 
meekly. 

A  provident  care  for  his   wife,   ac 
cording  to  his  abilities. 
A   forbearing    to   exact    any    thing 
which  stands  not  with  a  good  con 
science. 

Such  a  love  as  Christ  beareth  to  the 
church,  and  man  to  himselfe, 
which  is  first  free,  in  deed  and 
truth,  pure,  chaste,  constant. 
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nour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  a  precept  which  occupies 
a  place  in  those  tables  of  law  which  were  written  at  first  by  the 


ABERRATIONS     OF     WIVES     FROM 
THEIR  PARTICULAR  DUTIES. 


Ambition,  the  general!  ground  of  the 
aberrations  of  wives. 

A  conceit  that  wives  are  their  hus 
bands  equals. 

A  conceit  that  she  could  better  sub 
ject  hercelfe  to  any  other  man  than 
to  her  own  husband. 

An  inward  despising  of  her  husband. 

Unreverend  behaviour  towards  her 
husband,  manifested  by  lightnesse, 
sullennesse,  scorn fulnesse,  and  va 
nity  in  her  attire. 

Unreverend  speech  to  and  of  her 
husband. 

A  stout  standing  on  her  owne  will. 

A  peremptory  undertaking  to  do 
things  as  she  list,  without  and 
against  her  husband's  consent. 
This  is  manifested  by  privy  pur- 
loyning  his  goods,  taking  allow 
ance,  ordering  children,  servants, 
and  cattell,  feasting  strangers, 
making  journies  and  vows  as  her- 
selfe  listeth. 

An  obstinate  standing  upon  her  owne 
•will,  making  her  husband  dwell 
where  she  will,  and  refusing  to  goe 
when  he  calls,  or  to  doe  any  thing 
upon  his  command. 

Pisdaine  at  reproofe  ;  giving  word  for 
word  ;  and  waxing  worse  for  being 
reproved. 


Discontent  at  her  husband's  estate. 


Such  a  pleasing  of  her  husbanfl  as 
offendeth  Christ. 


ABERRATIONS  OF  HUSBANDS 
FROM  THEIR  PARTICULAR 
DUTIES. 

Want  of  wisdom  and  love,  the  gene- 
rail  grounds  of  the  aberrations  of 
husbands. 

Too  mean  account  of  wives. 

A  preposterous  conceit  of  his  owne 
wife  to  be  the  worst  of  all,  and  that 
he  could  love  any  but  her. 

A  stoicall  disposition,  without  all 
heat  of  affection. 

An  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  his 
wife,  manifested  by  his  baseness, 
tyrannicall  usage  of  her,  loftinesse, 
rashnesse,  and  niggardlinesse. 

Harsh,  proud,  and  bitter  speeches  to 
and  of  his  wife. 

Losing  of  his  authority. 

Too  much  strictnesse  over  his  wife. 
This  is  manifested  by  restraining 
her  from  doing  any  thing  without 
particular  and  expresse  consent, 
taking  too  strict  account  of  her, 
and  allowing  her  no  more  than  is 
needfull  for  her  own  private  use. 


Too  lordly  a  standing  upon  the  high 
est  step  of  his  authority  ;  being  too 
frequent,  insolent,  and  peremptory, 
in  commanding  things  frivolous, 
unmeet,  and  against  his  wife's 
minde  and  conscience. 

Rashnesse  and  bitternesse  in  reprov 
ing;  and  that  too  frequently,  on 
slight  occasions,  and  disgracefully 
before  children,  servants,  and 
strangers. 

A  carelesse  neglect  of  his  wife,  and 
niggardly  dealing  with  her,  and 
that  in  her  weaknesse. 

A  commanding  of  unlawful  things. 
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finger  of  God ;  and.  is,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  notes,  "  the  first 
commandment  with  promise."  The  meaning  of  the  term 
"  honour"  is  comprehensive,  and  imports,  as  appears  from 
various  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  reverence,  affection,  and 
grateful  obedience.  It  expresses  at  once  a  principle  and  a 
feeling,  each  of  which  must  influence  the  practice ;  one  bind 
ing  obedience  upon  the  conscience,  the  other  rendering  it  the 
free  effusion  of  the  heart ;  one  securing  the  great  points  of 
duty,  and  the  other  giving  rise  to  a  thousand  tender  sentiments 
and  courtesies  which  mutually  ameliorate  the  temper,  and  open 
one  of  the  richest  sources  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  honouring  of  parents  is  likewise  enforced  in  Scripture 
by  a  temporal  promise.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  law  ;  for 
when  the  Apostle  refers  to  this  "  as  the  first  commandment 
with  promise,"  and  adds,  "  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth ;"  (Eph.  vi.  3,  4;)  he 
clearly  intimates  that  this  promise  is  carried  forward  into  the 
Christian  dispensation  ;  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  an  economy  which  is  not  so  much 
founded  upon  temporal  promises  as  the  law,  it  retains  its  full 
force  as  a  general  declaration  of  special  favour  on  the  part 
of  God.  This  duty  also  derives  a  most  influential  and  affect 
ing  illustration  from  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  who  was  him 
self  an  instance  of  subjection  to  parents,  of  the  kindest 
behaviour  to  them,  and  who,  amidst  his  agonies  on  the  cross, 
commended  his  weeping  mother  to  the  special  regard  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  John,  charging  him  with  her  care  and  support 
as  a  son,  in  his  own  stead.  In  no  system  of  mere  ethics, 
certainly,  is  this  great  duty,  on  which  so  much  of  human 
interest  and  felicity  depends,  and  which  exerts  so  much  influ 
ence  upon  society,  thus  illustrated,  and  thus  enforced. 
The  duties  of  children  may  be  thus  sketched  : — 
Love,  which  is  founded  upon  esteem  and  reverence,  corn- 


Such   a  subjection  as  is  most  unlike       Such  a  disposition  as  is  most  unlike 
to  the  church's,  viz.,  fained,  forced,  to  Christ's,  and   to  that  which  a 

tickle,  &c.  man  beareth  to  himselfe,  viz.,  com- 

pliment,  impure,   for  by-respects, 
inconstant,  &c. 
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prises  gratitude  also ;  no  small  degree  of  which  is  obligatory 
upon  every  child  for  the  unwearied  cares,  labours,  and  kindness 
of  parental  affection.  In  the  few  unhappy  instances  in  which 
esteem  for  a  parent  can  have  little  place,  gratitude,  at  least, 
ought  to  remain  ;  nor  can  any  case  arise  in  which  the  obligation 
of  filial  love  can  be  cancelled. 

Reverence,  which  consists  in  that  honourable  esteem  of 
parents  which  children  ought  to  cherish  in  their  hearts,  and 
from  which  springs,  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to  please,  and 
on  the  other,  the  fear  to  offend.  The  fear  of  a  child  is,  how 
ever,  opposed  to  the  fear  of  a  slave  :  The  latter  has  respect 
chiefly  to  the  punishment  which  may  be  inflicted;  but  the 
other,  being  mixed  with  love,  and  the  desire  to  be  loved,  has 
respect  to  the  offence  which  may  be  taken  by  a  parent,  his 
grief  and  his  displeasure.  Hence  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  grace 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  regenerate,  is  compared  to  the  fear  of 
children.  This  reverential  regard  due  to  parents  has  its 
external  expression  in  all  honour  and  civility,  whether  in 
words  or  actions.  The  behaviour  is  to  be  submissive,  the 
speech  respectful ;  reproof  is  to  be  borne  by  them  with  meek 
ness,  and  the  impatience  of  parents  sustained  in  silence. 
Children  are  bound  to  close  their  eyes  as  much  as  possible 
upon  the  failings  and  infirmities  of  the  authors  of  their  being, 
and  always  to  speak  of  them  honourably  among  themselves, 
and  in  the  presence  of  others.  u  The  hearts  of  all  men  go 
along  with  Noah  in  laying  punishment  upon  Ham  for  his 
unnatural  and  profane  derision,  and  love  the  memory  of  those 
sons  that  would  not  see  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  the 
witnesses  of,  the  miscarriage  of  their  father."  In  the  duty 
of  honouring  parents,  is  also  included  their  support  when  in 
necessity.  This  appears  from  our  Lord's  application  of 
this  commandment  of  the  law  in  his  reproof  of  the  Phari 
sees,  who,  if  they  had  made  a  vow  of  their  property,  thought 
it  then  lawful  to  withhold  assistance  from  their  parents. 
(Matt.  xv.  4—6.) 

To  affection  and  reverence  is  to  be  added, — 
Obedience,    which    is    universal :     "  Children,    obey    your 
parents    in   all    things ;"     with    only   one    restriction,    which 
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respects  the  consciences  of  children,  when  at  age  to  judge  for 
themselves.  The  Apostle  therefore  adds,  "  in  the  Lord." 
That  this  limits  the  obedience  of  children  to  the  lawful  com 
mands  of  parents,  is  clear  also  from  our  Lord's  words,  "  If  any 
one  love  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  he  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  God  is  to  be  loved  and  obeyed  above  all.  In  all 
lawful  things  the  rule  is  absolute  ;  and  the  obedience,  like 
that  we  owe  to  God,  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  unwearied. 
Should  it  chance  to  cross  our  inclinations,  this  will  be  no 
excuse  for  hesitancy,  much  less  for  refusal. 

One  of  the  principal  cases  in  which  this  principle  is  often 
most  severely  tried,  is  that  of  marriage.  The  general  rule 
clearly  is,  that  neither  son  nor  daughter  ought  to  marry  against 
the  command  of  a  father,  with  whom  the  prime  authority  of 
the  family  is  lodged ;  nor  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
mother,  should  the  father  be  willing,  if  she  can  find  any 
weighty  reasons  for  her  objection  ;  for,  although  the  authority 
of  the  mother  is  subordinate  and  secondary,  yet  is  she  entitled 
to  obedience  from  the  child.  There  is,  however,  a  consi 
derable  difference  between  marrying  at  the  command  of  a 
parent,  and  marrying  against  his  prohibition.  In  the  first 
case,  children  are  more  at  liberty  than  in  the  other;  yet 
even  here,  the  wishes  of  parents  in  this  respect  are  to  be 
taken  into  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  preponderating 
desire  to  yield  to  them :  But  if  a  child  feels  that  his  affections 
still  refuse  to  run  in  the  course  of  the  parents'  wishes ;  if  he  is 
conscious  that  he  cannot  love  his  intended  wife  "  as  himself,11 
as  "  his  own  flesh ;  "  he  is  prohibited  by  a  higher  rule,  which 
presents  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  compliance.  In  this  case 
the  child  is  at  liberty  to  refuse,  if  it  is  done  deliberately,  and 
expressed  with  modesty  and  proper  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
comply,  for  the  reasons  stated ;  and  every  parent  ought  to  dis 
pense  freely  with  the  claim  of  obedience.  But  to  marry  in 
opposition  to  a  parent's  express  prohibition,  is  a  very  grave 
case.  The  general  rule  lies  directly  against  this  act  of  disobe 
dience,  as  against  all  others ;  and  the  violation  of  it  is  therefore 
sin.  And  what  blessing  can  be  expected  to  follow  such 
marriages  ?  or  rather,  what  curse  may  not  be  feared  to  follow 
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them  ?  The  law  of  God  is  transgressed,  and  the  image  of  his 
authority  in  parents  is  despised.  Those  exceptions  to  this  rule 
\vhich  can  be  justified,  are  very  few. 

In  no  case  but  where  the  parties  have  obtained  the  full  legal 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  ought  an  exception  to  be  even  consi 
dered  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  1.  When  the  sole 
objection  of  the  parent  is  the  marriage  of  his  child  with  a 
person  fearing  God.  2.  When  the  sole  reason  given  is,  a  wish 
to  keep  a  child  unmarried  from  caprice,  interest,  or  other 
motive ;  which  no  parent  has  a  right  to  require,  when  the 
child  is  of  legal  age.  3.  When  the  objections  are  simply 
those  of  prejudice,  without  reasonable  ground  :  But  in  this  case, 
the  child  ought  not  to  assume  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
parent's  reasons ;  and  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  act,  unless 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  impartial  and  judicious  friends, 
•whose  advice  and  mediation  ought  to  be  asked,  in  order  that, 
in  so  delicate  an  affair,  he  or  she  may  proceed  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

The  persuading  a  daughter  to  elope  from  her  parents'  house, 
where  the  motive  is  no  other  than  the  wilful  following  of  per 
sonal  affection,  which  spurns  at  parental  control  and  authority, 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  great  crime.  It  induces 
the  daughter  to  commit  a  very  criminal  act  of  disobedience; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  it  is  a  worse  kind  of  felony  than 
stealing  the  property  of  another.  "  For  children  are  much 
more  properly  a  man's  own  than  his  goods,  and  the  more 
highly  to  be  esteemed,  by  how  much  reasonable  creatures  are 
to  be  preferred  before  senseless  things."  * 

The  duties  of  parents  are  exhibited  with  equal  clearness  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  contain  a  body  of  most  important  practical 
instructions. 

The  first  duty  is  love,  which,  although  a  natural  instinct,  is 
yet  to  be  cultivated  and  nourished  by  Christians  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  by  frequent  meditation  upon  all  those  important 
and  interesting  relations  in  which  religion  has  placed  them  and 
their  offspring.  The  duty  of  sustentation  and  care,  therefore, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  is  imperative  upon  parents ; 
*  Gouge  On  Relative  Duties. 
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for,  though  this  is  not  directly  enjoined,  it  is  supposed  neces 
sarily  to  follow  from  that  parental  love  which  the  Scriptures 
inculcate ;  and  also,  because  the  denial  of  either  to  infants 
would  destroy  them,  and  thus  the  unnatural  parent  would  be 
involved  in  the  crime  of  murder. 

To  this  follows  instruction ;  care  for  the  mind  succeeding 
the  nourishment  and  care  of  the  body.  This  relates  to  the 
providing  such  an  education  for  children  as  is  suited  to  their 
condition,  and  by  which  they  may  be  fitted  to  gain  a  reputable 
livelihood  when  they  are  of  age  to  apply  themselves  to  business. 
But  it  specially  relates  to  their  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
holy  writ.  This  is  clearly  what  the  Apostle  Paul  means  by 
directing  parents  to  "  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo 
nition  of  the  Lord.11  (Eph.  vi.  4.)  A  parent  is  considered  in 
Scripture  as  a  Priest  in  his  own  family,  which  is  a  view  of  this 
relation  not  to  be  found  in  ethical  writers,  or  deducible  from 
any  principles  from  which  they  would  infer  parental  duties, 
independently  of  revelation ;  and  from  this  it  derives  a  most 
exalted  character.  The  offices  of  sacrifice,  intercession,  and 
religious  instruction,  were  all  performed  by  the  Patriarchs  ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  although  under  the  law  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  was  restrained  to  the  appointed  priesthood,  yet  was 
it  still  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  bring  his  sacrifices 
for  immolation  in  the  prescribed  manner ;  and  so  far  was  the 
institution  of  public  teachers  from  being  designed  to  supersede 
the  father's  office,  that  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  families  are 
specially  enjoined  to  teach  the  law  to  their  children  diligently 
and  daily.  (Deut.  vi.  7-)  Under  the  same  view  does  Chris 
tianity  regard  the  heads  of  its  families,  as  Priests  in  their 
houses,  offering  spiritual  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  as  the  reli 
gious  instructers  of  their  children.  Hence  it  is  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  that  fathers  are  commanded  to  bring  up  their 
children  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  duties,  motives, 
and  hopes  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  a  work,  there 
fore,  which  belongs  to  the  very  office  of  a  father  as  the  Priest 
of  his  household,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  him,  but  at  his 
own,  and  his  children's  peril.  Nor  is  it  to  be  occasionally  and 
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cursorily  performed,  but  so  that  the  object  may  be  attained, 
namely,  that  they  may  "  know  the  Scriptures  from  their  child 
hood,"  and  have  stored  their  minds  with  their  laws,  and 
doctrines,  and  promises,  as  their  guide  in  future  life ;  a  work 
which  will  require,  at  least,  as  much  attention  from  the  Chris 
tian  as  from  the  Jewish  parent,  who  was  commanded  on  this 
wise, — "  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and 
thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.""  The  practice  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the  primi 
tive  churches,  which  were  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts  in  almost  every  place ;  and  from  them  it  is  probable 
that  the  early  customs  of  teaching  children  to  commit  portions 
of  Scripture  to  memory,  to  repeat  prayers  night  and  morning, 
and  to  approach  their  parents  for  their  blessing,  might  be 
derived.  The  last  pleasing  and  impressive  form,  which  contains 
a  recognition  of  the  domestic  priesthood,  as  inherited  in  the 
head  of  any  family,  has  in  this  country  grown  of  late  into 
disuse,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  also  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  parental 
duty  of  instructing  children,  that  every  means  should  be  used 
to  render  what  is  taught  influential  upon  the  heart  and  con 
duct.  It  is  therefore  solemnly  imperative  upon  parents  to  be 
"  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  and  godliness,"  and  thus 
to  enforce  truth  by  example.  It  concerns  them,  as  much  as 
Ministers,  to  be  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  labours ;  and, 
recognising  the  same  principle,  that "  God  giveth  the  increase," 
to  be  abundant  in  prayers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
their  children.  Both  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  in  recognition 
of  God's  covenant  of  mercy  with  them  and  their  seed  after 
them,  it  behoves  them  also  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism 
in  their  infancy ;  to  explain  to  them  the  baptismal  covenant 
when  they  are  able  to  understand  it ;  and  to  habituate  them 
from  early  years  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  regu 
lar  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God. 

The  government  of  children  is  another  great  branch  of 
parental  duty,  in  which  both  the  parents  are  bound  cordially 
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to  unite.  Like  all  other  kinds  of  government  appointed  by 
God,  the  end  is  the  good  of  those  subject  to  it ;  and  it  there 
fore  excludes  all  caprice,  vexation,  and  tyranny.  In  the  case 
of  parents,  it  is  eminently  a  government  of  love ;  and  there 
fore,  although  it  includes  strictness,  it  necessarily  excludes 
severity.  The  mild  and  benevolent  character  of  our  divine 
religion  displays  itself  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  where 
the  heat  of  temper,  the  possession  of  power,  or  the  ebullitions 
of  passion  might  be  turned  against  the  weak  and  unprotected. 
The  civil  laws  of  those  countries  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
promulgated,  gave  great  power  to  parents  over  their  children,  * 
which,  in  the  unfeeling  spirit  of  Paganism,  was  often  harshly 
and  even  cruelly  used.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  enjoins, 
"  And  ye,  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  mean 
ing  plainly,  by  a  rigorous  severity,  an  overbearing  and  tyran 
nical  behaviour,  tending  to  exasperate  angry  passions  in  them. 
So  again  :  "  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  be 
discouraged,"  discouraged  from  all  attempts  at  pleasing,  as 
regarding  it  an  impossible  task, "  and  be  unfitted  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  advantage,  when  their  spirits  have  been 
unreasonably  broken  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  in  the  earliest 
years  of  their  life."-)*  But  though  the  parental  government  is 
founded  upon  kindness,  and  can  never  be  separated  from  it, 
when  rightly  understood  and  exercised,  it  is  still  government, 
and  is  a  trust  committed  by  God  to  the  parent,  which  must  be 
faithfully  discharged.  Corporal  correction  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  is  made  a  duty  in  Scripture,  where  other  means  would  be 
ineffectual.  Yet  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  principle, 
that,  where  the  authority  of  a  parent  is  exercised  with  constancy 
and  discretion,  and  enforced  by  gravity,  kindness,  and  charity, 
this  will  seldom  be  found  necessary;  nor,  when  the  steady 
resolution  of  the  parent  to  inflict  it  when  it  is  demanded  by 
the  case  is  once  known  to  the  child,  will  it  need  often  to  be 
repeated.  Parental  government  is  also  concerned  informing 


*  By  the  old  Roman  law,  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  to 
his  children. 

y  Doddridge  on  Colossians  iii.  21. 
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the  manners  of  children  ;  in  inculcating  civility,  order,  cleanli 
ness,  industry,  and  economy ;  in  repressing  extravagant  desires 
and  gratifications  in  dress  and  amusements  ;  and  in  habituating 
the  will  to  a  ready  submission  to  authority.  It  must  be  so 
supreme,  whatever  the  age  of  children  may  be,  as  to  control 
the  whole  order  and  habits  of  the  family,  and  to  exclude  all 
licentiousness,  riot,  and  unbecoming  amusements  from  the 
house,  lest  the  curse  of  Eli  should  fall  upon  those  who  imitate 
his  example  in  not  reproving  evil  with  sufficient  earnestness, 
and  not  restraining  it  by  the  effectual  exercise  of  authority. 

Another  duty  of  parents  is  the  comfortable  settlement  of 
their  children  in  the  world,  as  far  as  their  ability  extends. 
This  includes  the  discreet  choosing  of  a  calling,  by  which  their 
children  may  "provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;" 
taking  especial  care,  however,  that  their  moral  safety  shall  be 
consulted  in  the  choice, — a  consideration  which  too  many  dis 
regard,  under  the  influence  of  carelessness,  or  a  vain  ambition. 
The  "  laying  up  for  children  "  is  also  sanctioned  both  by  nature, 
and  by  our  religion ;  but  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as 
that  the  comforts  of  a  parent,  according  to  his  rank  in  life, 
should  be  abridged ;  nor  that  it  should  interfere  with  those 
charities  which  Christianity  has  made  his  personal  duty. 

The  next  of  these  reciprocal  duties  are  those  of  servant  and 
master. 

This  is  a  relation  which  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 
Equality  of  condition  is  alike  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  appointment  of  God.  Some  must  toil,  and  others 
direct ;  some  command,  and  others  obey ;  nor  is  this  order 
contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  the  multitude,  as  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  by  a  few  affords 
more  abundant  employment  to  the  many  ;  and  in  a  well-ordered, 
thriving,  and  industrious  state,  except  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
distress,  it  is  evident  that  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes  are 
greater  than  could  be  attained  were  the  land  equally  divided 
among  them,  and  so  left  to  their  own  cultivation  that  no  one 
should  be  the  servant  of  another.  To  preserve  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  impossible ;  and  could  it  be  done,  no  arts  but 
of  the  rudest  kind,  no  manufactures,  and  no  commerce  could 
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exist.  The  very  first  attempt  to  introduce  these  would  neces 
sarily  create  the  two  classes  of  workmen  and  employers  ;  of  the 
many  who  labour  with  the  hands,  and  the  few  who  labour  with 
the  mind,  in  directing  the  operations ;  and  thus  the  equality 
would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  through  the  bad  prin 
ciples  and  violent  passions  of  man,  the  relations  of  servant  and 
master  have  been  a  source  of  great  evil  and  misery.  The  more, 
therefore,  is  that  religion  to  be  valued,  which,  since  these  rela 
tions  must  exist,  restrains  the  evil  that  is  incident  to  them,  and 
shows  how  they  may  be  made  sources  of  mutual  benevolence 
and  happiness.  Wherever  the  practical  influence  of  religion 
has  not  been  felt,  servants  have  generally  been  more  or  less 
treated  with  contempt,  contumely,  harshness,  and  oppression. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  are,  from  their  natural  corruption,  in 
clined  to  resent  authority,  to  indulge  selfishness,  and  to  commit 
fraud,  either  by  withholding  the  just  quantum  of  labour,  or  by 
direct  theft.  From  the  conflict  of  these  evils  in  servants  and 
in  masters,  too  often  result  suspicion,  cunning,  over-reaching, 
malignant  passions,  contemptuous  and  irritating  speeches,  the 
loss  of  principle  in  the  servant,  and  of  kind  and  equitable  feel 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

The  direct  manner  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  tend  to  remedy  these  evils  cannot  but  be  remarked. 
Government  in  masters,  as  well  as  in  fathers,  is  an  appointment 
of  God,  though  differing  in  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  honoured.  "  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honour ;"  a  direc 
tion  which  enjoins  both  respectful  thoughts,  and  humility,  and 
propriety  of  external  demeanour  towards  them.  Obedience  to 
their  commands  in  all  things  lawful  is  next  enforced ;  which 
obedience  is  to  be  grounded  on  principle  and  conscience,  on 
"  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;"  thus  serving  a  master 
with  the  same  sincerity,  the  same  desire  to  do  the  appointed 
work  well,  as  is  required  of  us  by  Christ.  This  service  is  also 
to  be  cheerful,  and  not  wrung  out  merely  by  a  sense  of  duty: 
"  Not  with  eye  service,  as  men-pleasers ;"  not  having  respect 
s;mply  to  the  approbation  of  the  master ;  but  "  as  the  servants 
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of  Christ,"  making  profession  of  his  religion,  "  doing  the  will 
of  God  "  in  this  branch  of  duty,  "  from  the  heart,"  with  alacrity 
and  good  feeling.  The  duties  of  servants,  stated  in  these 
brief  precepts,  might  easily  be  shown  to  comprehend  every 
particular  which  can  be  justly  required  of  persons  in  this 
station  ;  and  the  whole  is  enforced  by  a  sanction  which  could 
have  no  place  but  in  a  revelation  from  God, — "  knowing  that 
whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive 
of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free."  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 8.) 
In  other  words,  even  the  common  duties  of  servants,  when 
faithfully,  cheerfully,  and  piously  performed,  are  by  Christian 
ity  made  rewardable  actions  :  "  Of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  a 
reward." 

The  duties  of  servants  and  masters  are,  however,  strictly 
reciprocal.  Hence  the  Apostle  continues  his  injunctions  as 
to  the  right  discharge  of  these  relations,  by  saying,  immedi 
ately  after  he  had  prescribed  the  conduct  of  servants,  "  And 
ye,  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them ;"  that  is,  act 
towards  them  upon  the  same  equitable,  conscientious,  and 
benevolent  principles  as  you  exact  from  them.  He  then 
grounds  his  rules,  as  to  masters,  upon  the  great  and  influential 
principle,  "  Knowing  that  your  Master  is  in  heaven  ;"  that 
you  are  under  authority,  and  are  accountable  to  him  for  your 
conduct  to  your  servants.  Thus  masters  are  put  under  the 
eye  of  God,  who  not  only  maintains  their  authority,  when 
properly  exercised,  by  making  their  servants  accountable  for 
any  contempt  of  it,  and  for  every  other  failure  of  duty,  but 
also  holds  the  master  himself  responsible  for  its  just  and  mild 
exercise.  A  solemn  and  religious  aspect  is  thus  at  once  given 
to  a  relation,  which  by  many  is  considered  as  one  merely  of 
interest.  When  the  Apostle  enjoins  it  on  masters  to  k<i  for- 
beir  threatening,"  he  inculcates  the  treatment  of  servants  with 
kindness  of  manner,  with  humanity  and  good  nature ;  and,  by 
consequence  also,  the  cultivation  of  that  benevolent  feeling 
towards  persons  in  this  condition,  which  in  all  rightly- 
influenced  minds  will  flow  from  the  consideration  of  their 
equality  with  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  their  equal 
share  in  the  benefits  of  redemption ;  their  relation  to  us  as 
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brethren  in  Christ,  if  they  are  "  partakers  of  like  precious 
faith ;"  and  their  title  to  the  common  inheritance  of  heaven, 
where  all  those  temporary  distinctions  on  which  human  vanity 
is  so  apt  to  fasten  shall  be  done  away.  There  will  also  not 
be  wanting  in  such  minds  a  consideration  of  the  service  ren 
dered;  (for  the  benefit  is  mutual ;)  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  service  faithfully  performed,  although  it  is  compensated  by 
wages  or  hire. 

To  benevolent  sentiment  the  Apostle,  however,  adds  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity :  "  Masters,  give  to  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also 
have  a  Master  in  heaven,"  who  is  the  avenger  of  injustice. 
The  terms  "just"  and  "  equal,"  though  terms  of  near 
affinity,  have  a  somewhat  different  signification.  To  give  that 
which  is  just  to  a  servant,  is  to  deal  with  him  according  to  an 
agreement  made ;  but  to  give  him  what  is  equal,  is  to  deal 
fairly  and  honestly  with  him,  and  to  return  what  is  his  due  in 
reason  and  conscience,  even  when  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  case  which  strict  law  would  not  oblige  us  to  take  into  the 
account.  "  Justice  makes  our  contracts  the  measure  of  our 
dealings  with  others,  and  equity  our  consciences."*  Equity 
here  may  also  have  respect  particularly  to  that  important  rule 
which  obliges  us  to  do  to  others  what  we  would,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  have  them  to  do  to  us.  This  rule  of  equity 
has  a  large  range  in  the  treatment  of  servants.  It  excludes  all 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government ;  it  teaches  masters  to 
respect  the  strength  and  capacity  of  their  servants  ;  it  represses 
rage  and  passion,  contumely  and  insult ;  and  it  directs  that 
their  labour  shall  not  be  so  extended  as  not  to  leave  proper 
time  for  rest,  for  attendance  on  God's  worship,  and,  at  proper 
seasons,  for  recreation. 

The  religious  duties  of  masters  are  also  of  great  importance. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  the  servants  of  a  house  partook 
of  the  common  benefit  of  the  true  religion,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  the  servants  of  Abraham,  who  were  all  brought  into  the 
covenant  of  circumcision;  and  from  the  early  prohibition  of 

*  Fleetwood's  Relative  Duties. 
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idolatrous  practices  in  families,  and,  consequently,  the  main- 
/mance  of  the  common  worship  of  God.  The  same  consecra- 
*ion  of  whole  families  to  God  we  see  in  the  New  Testament ; 
in  the  baptism  of  houses,  and  the  existence  of  domestic 
churches.  The  practice  of  inculcating  the  true  religion  upon 
servants  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  first  Christians,  and  fol 
lowed  indeed  from  the  conscientious  employment  of  the  master's 
influence  in  favour  of  piety ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  again 
advert. 

From  all  this  arises  the  duty  of  instructing  servants  in  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  of  teaching  them  to  read,  and  furnishing 
them  with  the  Scriptures ;  of  having  them  present  at  family 
worship ;  and  of  conversing  with  them  faithfully  and  affection 
ately  respecting  their  best  interests.     In  particular,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  servants  have  by  the  law  of  God  a  right  to  the 
Sabbath,  of  which  no  master  can,  without  sin,  deprive  them. 
They  are  entitled  under  that  law  to  rest  on  that  day ;  and  that 
not  only  for  the  recreation  of  their  strength  and  spirits,  but, 
especially,  to  enable  them  to  attend  public  worship,  and  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  pray  in  private.    Against  this  duty  all  those 
offend  who  employ  servants  in  works  of  gain ;  and  also  those 
who  do  not  so  arrange  the  affairs  of  their  households,  that 
domestic  servants  may  be  as  little  occupied  as  possible  with  the 
affairs  of  the  house,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  religiously 
to  use  a  day  which  is  made  as  much  theirs  as  their  master's,  by 
the  express  letter  of  the  law  of  God ;   nor  can  the  blessing  of 
God  be  expected  to  rest  upon  families  in  which  this  shocking 
indifference  to  the  religious  interests  of  domestics,  and  this  open 
disregard  of  the  divine  command,  prevail.     A  Jewish  strictness 
in   some    particulars   is  not  bound  upon  Christians ;  as,  for 
example,  the  prohibition  against  lighting  fires.      These  were 
parts  of  the  municipal,  not  the  moral,  law  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
they  have  respect  to  a  people  living  in  a  certain  climate,  and 
in  peculiar  circumstances.     But  even  these  prohibitions  are  of 
use  as  teaching  us  self-denial,  and  that  in  all  cases  we  ought  to 
keep  within  the  rules  of  necessity.      Unnecessary  occupations 
are  clearly  forbidden  even  when  they  do  not  come  under  the 
description  of  work  for  gain  ;  and  when  they  are  avoided,  there 
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will  be  sufficient  leisure  for  every  part  of  a  family  to  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  as  a  day  of  undistracted  devotion. 
We  may  here  also  advert  to  that  heavy  national  offence  which 
still  hangs  upon  us,  the  denying  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
bond-slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  those  Sabbath  rights  which 
are  secured  to  them  by  the  very  religion  we  profess.  Neither 
as  a  day  of  rest,  nor  as  a  day  of  worship,  is  this  sacred  day 
granted  to  them  ;  and  for  this  our  insolent  and  contemptuous 
defiance  of  God's  holy  law,  we  must  be  held  accountable. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  induce  that  part  of  the 
community  who  retain  any  fear  of  God,  to  be  unwearied  in 
their  applications  to  the  Legislature  until  this  great  reproach, 
this  weight  of  offence  against  religion  and  humanity,  shall  be 
taken  away  from  us. 

The  employment  of  influence  for  the  religious  benefit  of 
servants  forms  another  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
master.  This  appears  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  general  prin 
ciple,  that  every  thing  which  can  be  used  by  us  to  promote  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  benefit  others,  is  a  talent  committed  to  us, 
which  we  are  required  by  our  Lord  to  occupy.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  that  this  duty  is  much  neglected  among  pro 
fessedly  religious  masters  ;  that  even  domestic  servants  are 
suffered  to  live  in  a  state  of  spiritual  danger,  without  any  means 
being  regularly  and  affectionately  used  to  bring  them  to  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  means  which,  if  used  with 
judgment  and  perseverance,  and  enforced  by  the  natural  influ 
ence  of  a  superior,  might  prove  in  many  instances  both  cor 
rective  and  saving.  But  if  this  duty  be  much  neglected  in 
households,  it  is  much  more  disregarded  as  to  that  class  of 
servants  who  are  employed  as  day-labourers  by  the  farmer,  as 
journeymen  by  the  master  artisan,  and  as  workmen  by  the 
manufacturer.  More  or  less  the  master  comes  into  immediate 
connexion  with  this  class  of  servants  ;  and  although  they  are 
not  so  directly  under  his  control  as  those  of  his  household,  nor 
within  the  reach  of  the  same  instruction,  yet  is  he  bound  to 
discountenance  vice  among  them ;  to  recommend  their  attend 
ance  on  public  worship  ;  to  see  that  their  children  are  sent  to 
schools  ;  to  provide  religious  help  for  them  when  sick  ;  to  prefer 
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sober  and  religious  men  to  others  ;  and  to  pay  them  their  wages 
in  due  time  for  market,  and  so  early  on  the  Saturday,  or  on  the 
Friday,  that  their  families  may  not  be  obstructed  in  their  pre 
parations  for  attending  the  house  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day 
morning.  If  the  religious  character  and  bias  of  the  master 
were  thus  felt  by  his  whole  establishment,  and  a  due  regard  paid 
uniformly  to  justice  and  benevolence  in  the  treatment  of  all 
in  his  employ,  not  only  would  great  moral  good  be  the  result, 
but  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  relation  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  which,  in  consequence  of  fre 
quent  disputes  respecting  wages  and  combinations,  has  been 
rendered  suspicious  and  vexatious,  would  assume  a  character  of 
mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal  good-will. 

Political  justice  respects  chiefly  the  relation  of  subject  and 
Sovereign, — a  delicate  branch  of  morals  in  a  religious  system 
introduced  into  the  world  under  such  circumstances  as  Chris 
tianity,  and  which  in  its  wisdom  it  has  resolved  into  general 
principles  of  easy  application,  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
With  equal  wisdom  it  has  left  extraordinary  emergencies  unpro 
vided  for  by  special  directions ;  though  even  in  such  cases  the 
path  of  duty  is  not  without  light  reflected  upon  it  from  the 
whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  institution. 

On  the  origin  of  power,  and  other  questions  of  government, 
endless  controversies  have  been  held,  and  very  different  the 
ories  adopted,  which,  so  happily  is  the  world  exchanging 
government  by  force  for  government  by  public  opinion,  have 
now  lost  much  of  their  interest,  and  require  not,  therefore,  a 
particular  examination. 

On  this  branch  of  morals,  as  on  the  others  we  have  already 
considered,  the  Scriptures  throw  a  light  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and  the  theory  of  government  which  they  contain  will  be  found 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  experience  of  the  present  and  best 
age  of  the  world  as  to  practical  government,  and  exhibits  a  per 
fect  harmony  with  that  still  more  improved  civil  condition 
which  it  must  ultimately  assume  in  consequence  of  the  dif 
fusion  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  virtue. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that  government  is  ar, 
ordinance  of  God.  It  was  manifestly  his  will  that  men  should 
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live  in  society ;  this  cannot  be  doubted.  The  very  laws  he 
has  given  to  men  prescribing  the  relative  duties,  assume  the 
permanent  existence  of  social  relations,  and  therefore  place 
them  under  regulation.  From  this  fact  the  divine  appoint 
ment  of  government  flows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  A 
society  cannot  exist  without  rules  or  laws ;  and  it  therefore  fol 
lows  that  such  laws  must  be  upheld  by  enforcement.  Hence 
an  executive  power  in  some  form  must  arise,  to  guard,  to  judge, 
to  reward,  to  punish.  For  if  there  were  no  executers  of  laws, 
the  laws  would  become  a  dead  letter,  which  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  having  none  at  all ;  and  where  there  are  no  laws,  there 
can  be  no  society.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world  government  was  paternal,  and  the  power 
of  government  was  vested  in  parents  by  the  express  appoint 
ment  of  God.  Among  the  Jews,  rulers,  judges,  kings,  were 
also  appointed  by  God  himself;  and,  as  for  all  other  nations, 
the  New  Testament  expressly  declares,  that  "the  powers 
which  be  are  ordained  of  God." 

The  origin  of  power  is  not,  therefore,  from  man,  but  from 
God.  It  is  not  left  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  men,  whether 
they  will  submit  to  be  governed  or  not ;  it  is  God's  appoint 
ment  that  they  should  be  subject  to  those  powers  whom  he,  in 
his  government  of  the  world,  has  placed  over  them,  in  all 
things  for  which  he  has  instituted  government,  that  is,  that  it 
should  be  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well."  Nor  are  they  at  liberty  "  to  resist  the  power,"* 
when  employed  in  accomplishing  such  legitimate  ends  of 
government ;  nor  to  deny  the  right,  nor  to  refuse  the  means, 
even  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  by  which  the  supreme 
power  may  restrain  evil,  and  enforce  truth,  righteousness,  and 
peace.  Every  supreme  power,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  is 
invested  with  full  and  unalienable  authority  to  govern  well ; 
and  the  people  of  every  state  are  bound,  by  the  institution  of 
God,  cheerfully  and  thankfully  to  submit  to  be  so  governed. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  such  compact  between  any  par 
ties  as  shall  originate  the  right  of  government,  or  the  duty  of 
being  governed ;  nor  can  any  compact  annul,  in  the  least,  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  supreme  power  to  govern  efficiently, 
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for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  government 
was  divinely  appointed  ;  nor  can  it  place  any  limit  upon  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  be  governed  accordingly. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  with  Pal ey  and  others,  that 
what  is  called  "  the  social  compact,"  the  theory  of  jLocke  and 
his  followers  on  government,  is  a  pure  fiction.  In  point  of 
fact,  men  never  did  originate  government  by  mutual  agree 
ment  ;  and  men  are  all  born  under  some  government,  and 
become  its  subjects,  without  having  any  terms  of  compact  pro 
posed  to  them,  or  giving  any  consent  to  understood  terms,  or 
being  conscious  at  all  that  their  assent  is  necessary  to  convey 
the  right  to  govern  them,  or  to  impose  upon  themselves  the 
obligation  of  subjection.  The  absurdities  which  Paley  has 
pointed  out  as  necessarily  following  from  the  theory  of  the 
social  compact  appear  to  be  sufficiently  well  founded  :  But  the 
fatal  objection  is,  that  it  makes  government  a  mere  creation  of 
man,  whereas  Scripture  makes  it  an  ordinance  of  God  :  It  sup 
poses  no  obligation  anterior  to  human  consent ;  whereas  the 
appointment  of  God  constitutes  the  oblrgatipn,  and  is  wholly 
independent  of  human  choice  and  arrangement. 

The  matter  of  government,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
left  so  loose,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  moral 
and  political  philosophy. 

The  ground  of  the  subjects  obligation  which  he  assigns  is, 
*•'  the  will  of  God  as  collected  from  expediency.1''  We  prefer 
to  assign  the  will  of  God  as  announced  in  the  public  law  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  which  manifestly  establishes  two  points  as 
general  rules  :  1.  The  positive  obligation  of  men  to  submit  to 
government :  2.  Their  obligation  to  yield^obedience,  in  all 
things  lawful  to  the  governments  under  which  they  live,  as 
appointed  by  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence, — "  The  pow 
ers  that  be,"  the  powers  which  actually  exist,  "  are  ordained 
of  God."  From  these  two  principles  it  will  follow,  that,  in 
the  case  of  any  number  of  men  and  women  being  thrown  toge 
ther  in  some  desert  part  of  the  world,  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  marry,  to  institute  paternal  government  in  their  families, 
and  to  submit  to  a  common  government,  in  obedience  to  the 
declared  will  of  God  :  And  in  the  case  of  persons  bora  under 
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any  established  government,  that  tney  are  required  to  yield 
submission  to  it  as  an  ordinance  of  God ;  a  power  already 
appointed,  and  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
divine  providence. 

Evident,  however,  as  these  principles  are,  they  can  never 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  oppression  and  wrong ;  since  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
establish  these  principles  have  set  a  sufficient  number  of 
guards  and  limits  about  them,  and  that  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Sovereign  and  subject  are  redj>rocal.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  to  harmonize  with  public  interest  and 
liberty  will  appear  after  these  reciprocal  duties  and  rights  are 
explained. 

The  duties  of  the  sovereign  power,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  are  the  enactment  of  just  and  equal  laws  ;  the  impartial 
execution  of  those  laws  in  mercy ;  the  encouragement  of  reli 
gion,  morality,  learning^  and  industry ;  the  protection  and  sus 
tenance  of  the  poor  and  helpless  ;  the  maintenance  of  domestic 
peace,  and,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  community  will  allow, 
of  peace  with  all  nations ;  the  faithful  observance  of  all  trea 
ties  ;  and  incessant  application  to  the  cares  of  government, 
without  exacting  more  tribute  from  the  people  than  is  neces 
sary  for  the  real  wants  of  the  State,  and  the  honourable  main 
tenance  of  its  officers  ;  the  appointment  of  inferior  Magistrates 
of  probity  and  fitness,  with  a  diligent  and  strict  oversight  of 
them ;  and,  finally,  the  making  provision  for  the  continued 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  which 
it  professes  to  receive  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  with 
such  a  respect  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  shall  leave  all  men 
free  to  discharge  their  duties  to  Him  who  is  higher  than  the 
highest. 

All  these  obligations  are  either  plainly  expressed,  or  are  to 
be  inferred  from  such  passages  as  the  following : — "  The  God 
of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  he  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morn 
ing  without  clouds,  as  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain  ;"  images  which  join  to  the 
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attribute  of  justice  a  constant  and  diffusive  beneficence. 
"  Mercy  and  truth  preserve  the  King."  "  Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person 
of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty  ;  but  in  righ 
teousness  thou  shalt  judge."  "He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked, 
Thou  art  righteous,"  that  is,  acquits  the  guilty  in  judgment, 
uhim  shall  the  people  curse,  nations  shall  abhor  him." 
"  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness  ;  and  place 
such  over  them,  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons." 
"  Him  that  hath  a  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  I  will  not  suf 
fer.  Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  in  the  land,  that 
they  may  dwell  with  me  ;  he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect  way,  he 
shall  serve  me.  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  in  my 
house ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight."  To 
these  and  many  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  added,  as  so  many  intimations  of  the  divine  will  as  to  rulers, 
those  patriotic  and  pious  practices  of  such  of  the  Judges  and 
Kings  of  Israel  as  had  the  express  approbation  of  God ;  for 
although  they  may  not  apply  as  particular  rules  in  all  cases, 
they  have  to  all  succeeding  ages  the  force  of  the  general  prin 
ciples  which  are  implied  in  them.  The  New  Testament  direc 
tions,  although  expressed  generally,  are  equally  comprehensive  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  whilst  they  assert  the  divine 
ordination  of  "  the  powers  that  be,"  they  explicitly  mark  out 
for  what  ends  they  were  thus  appointed,  and  allow,  therefore, 
of  no  plea  of  divine  right  in  rulers  for  any  thing  contrary  to 
them.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's," 
that  is,  things  which  are  Caesar's  by  public  law  and  customary 
impost.  "  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  Do  that  which 
is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  ;  for  he  is  the 
Minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  for  he 
is  the  Minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil."  "Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  King,  as  su 
preme,  or  unto  Governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him 
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for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well." 

In  these  passages,  which  state  the  legitimate  ends  of  govern 
ment,  and  limit  God's  ordination  of  government  to  them,  the 
duties  of  subjects  are  partially  anticipated ;  but  they  are 
capable  of  a  fuller  enumeration. 

Subjection  and  obedience  are  the  first ;  qualified,  however, 
as  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  with  exceptions 
as  to  what  is  contrary  to  conscience  and  morality.  In  such 
cases  they  obeyed  not,  but  suffered  rather.  Otherwise  the 
rule  is,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;" 
and  that  not  merely  "  for  wrath,11  fear  of  punishment,  but 
"  for  conscience1  sake,11  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  right. 
"  For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Ren- 
.der  therefore  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to 
whom  honour.11  Supplies  for  the  necessities  of  government 
are  therefore  to  be  willingly  and  faithfully  furnished.  Rulers 
are  also  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  reverence :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.11  They  are  to 
be  honoured  both  by  external  marks  of  respect,  and  by  being 
maintained  in  dignity  ;  their  actions  are  to  be  judged  of  with 
candour  and  charity  ;  and  when  questioned  or  blamed,  this  is 
to  be  done  with  moderation,  and  not  with  invective  or  ridicule, 
a  mode  of  speaking  evil  of  dignities  which  grossly  offends 
against  the  Christian  rule.  This  branch  of  our  duties  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  enjoined  duty  of  praying  for  rulers, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  an  efficacy  to  it  which  no  unin 
spired  system  can  furnish.  "  I  exhort  therefore  that  first 
of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  Kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour.11  This  holy  and  salutary  practice  is 
founded  upon  a  recognition  of  the  ordinance  of  God  as  to 
government;  it  recognises  also  the  existing  powers  in  every 
place,  as  God's  "  ministers ;  "  it  supposes  that  all  public  affairs 
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are  under  divine  control :  it  reminds  men  of  the  arduous  duties 
and  responsibility  of  governors ;  it  promotes  a  benevolent, 
grateful,  and  respectful  feeling  towards  them ;  and  it  is  a  pow 
erful  guard  against  the  factious  and  seditious  spirit.  These 
are  so  evidently  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  this  sacred 
custom,  that  when  prayer  has  been  used,  as  it  sometimes  has, 
to  convey  the  feelings  of  a  malignant,  factious,  or  light  spirit, 
every  well-disposed  mind  must  have  been  shocked  at  so  profane 
a  mockery,  and  must  have  felt  that  such  prayers  "  for  all  that 
are  in  authority  "  were  any  thing  but  u  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour." 

Connected  as  these  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  rulers, 
and  of  their  subjects,  are  with  the  peace,  order,  liberty,  and 
welfare  of  society,  so  that,  were  they  universally  acted  upon, 
nothing  would  remain  to  be  desired  for  the  promotion  of  its 
peace  and  welfare  ;  it  is  also  evident  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  have  they  been  fully  observed,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
countries  they  are,  to  this  day,  grossly  trampled  upon.  A 
question  then  arises,  How  far  does  it  consist  with  Christian 
submission  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  govern 
ment  ? 

On  this  difficult  and  often-controverted  point  we  must  pro 
ceed  with  caution,  and  with  steady  respect  to  the  principles 
above  drawn  from  the  word  of  God;  and  that  the  subject  may  be 
less  entangled,  it  may  be  proper  to  leave  out  of  our  considera 
tion,  for  the  present,  all  questions  relating  to  rival  supreme 
powers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  usurpation,  and  those  which  respect 
the  duty  of  subjects  when  persecuted  by  their  government  on 
account  of  their  religion. 

Although  government  is  enjoined  by  God,  it  appears  to  be 
left  to  men  to  judge  in  what  form  its  purposes  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  most  effectually  accomplished.  No  direc 
tion  is  given  on  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  which,  however, 
seem  most  to  favour  monarchy.  In  point  of  fact,  this  form 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  succeeded  immediately 
to  the  patriarchal  or  family  governments  of  the  most  ancient 
times.  These  were  founded  upon  nature ;  but  when  two  or 
more  families  were  joined  under  one  head,  either  for  mutual 
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defence  or  for  aggression,  the  monarchy  was  one  of  choice,  or 
it  resulted  from  a  submission  effected  by  conquest.  Here,  in 
many  cases,  a  compact  might,  and  in  some  instances  did,  come 
in,  though  differing  in  principle  from  "  the  social  compact "  of 
theoretical  writers  ;  and  this  affords  the  only  rational  way  of 
interpreting  that  real  social  compact  which  in  some  degree  or 
other  exists  in  all  nations.  In  all  cases  where  the  patri 
archal  government  was  to  be  raised  into  a  government  common 
to  many  families,  some  considerable  number  of  persons  must 
have  determined  its  form ;  and  they  would  have  the  right  to 
place  it  upon  such  fundamental  principles  as  might  seem  best, 
provided  that  such  principles  did  not  interfere  with  the  duties 
made  obligatory  by  God  upon  every  sovereign  power,  and  with 
the  obligations  of  the  subject  to  be  governed  by  justice  in 
mercy,  and  to  be  controlled  from  injuring  others.  Equally 
clear  would  be  the  right  of  the  community,  either  en  masse  or 
by  their  natural  heads  or  representatives,  to  agree  upon  a  body 
of  laws,  which  should  be  the  standing  and  published  expression 
3f  the  will  of  the  supreme  power,  that  so  the  sovereign  will  on 
*11  main  questions  might  not  be  subject  to  constant  changes 
and  the  caprice  of  an  individual ;  and  to  oblige  the  Sovereign, 
as  the  condition  of  his  office,  to  bind  himself  to  observe  these 
fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  State  by  solemn  oath, 
which  has  been  the  practice  among  many  nations,  and  espe 
cially  those  of  the  Gothic  stock.  It  follows  from  hence,  that 
whilst  there  is  an  ordination  of  God  as  to  government,  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  all  governments,  there  is  no  ordination  of 
a  particular  man  or  men  to  govern,  nor  any  investment  of 
families  with  hereditary  right.  There  is  no  such  ordination  in 
Scripture,  and  we  know  that  none  takes  place  by  particular 
revelation.  God  "  setteth  up  one,  and  putteth  down  another," 
in  virtue  of  his  dominion  over  all  things ;  but  he  does  this 
through  men  themselves  as  his  controlled  and  often  uncon 
scious  instruments.  Hence,  by  St.  Peter,  in  perfect  consist 
ency  with  St.  Paul,  the  existing  governments  of  the  world  are 
called  "  ordinances  of  men." — "  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,"  or  to  every  human  creation  or  constitution,  "  for  the 
Lord's  sake ;  whether  to  the  King,  as  supreme,"  &c.  Again: 
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as  the  wisdom  to  govern  with  absolute  truth  and  justice,  is  not 
to  be  presumed  to  dwell  in  one  man,  however  virtuous,  BO, 
in  this  state  of  things,  the  better  to  secure  a  salutary  adminis 
tration,  there  would  be  a  right  to  make  provision  for  this  also, 
by  Councils,  Senates,  Parliaments,  Cortes,  or  similar  institutions, 
vested  with  suitable  powers,  to  forward,  but  not  to  obstruct, 
the  exercise  of  good  government.  And,  accordingly,  we  can 
trace  the  rudiments  of  these  institutions  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  most  regular  governments.  These  and  similar  arrangements 
are  left  to  human  care,  prudence,  and  patriotism  ;  and  they  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sovereign  right  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  forming  of  a  new  State,  that  any 
great  difficulty  in  morals  arises.  It  comes  in  when  either  old 
States,  originally  ill-constituted,  become  inadapted  to  the  pur 
poses  of  good  government  in  a  new  and  altered  condition  of 
society,  and  the  supreme  power  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  this 
new  state  of  affairs  ;  or  when,  in  States  originally  well-consti 
tuted,  encroachments  upon  the  public  liberties  take  place,  and 
great  misrule  or  neglect  is  chargeable  upon  the  executive.  The 
question  in  such  cases  is,  whether  resistance  to  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power  is  consistent  with  the  subjects'*  duty  ? 

To  answer  this,  resistance  must  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
— the  resistance  of  opinion,  and  the  resistance  of  force. 

As  to  the  first,  the  lawfulness,  nay,  even  the  duty  of  it  must 
often  be  allowed  ;  but  under  certain  qualifying  circumstances. 
As,  1.  That  this  resistance  of  opposing  and  inculpating  opinion 
is  not  directed  against  government,  as  such,  however  strict, 
provided  it  be  just  and  impartial.  2.  That  it  is  not  personal 
against  the  supreme  Magistrate  himself  or  his  delegated  author 
ities,  but  relates  to  public  acts  only.  3.  That  it  springs  not 
from  mere  theoretical  preference  of  some  new  form  of  govern 
ment  to  that  actually  existing,  so  that  it  has  in  it  nothing 
practical.  4.  That  it  proceeds  not  from  a  hasty,  prejudiced, 
or  malignant  interpretation  of  the  character,  designs,  and  acts 
of  a  government.  5.  That  it  is  not  factious  ;  that  is,  not  the 
result  of  attachment  to  parties,  and  of  zeal  to  effect  mere  party 
objects,  instead  of  the  general  good.  6.  That  it  does  not 
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respect  the  interests  of  a  few  only,  or  of  a  part  of  the  commu 
nity,  or  the  mere  local  interests  of  some  places  in  opposition  to 
the  just  interests  of  other  places.  Under  such  guards  as  these, 
the  respectful  but  firm  expression  of  opinion,  by  speech,  writing, 
petition,  or  remonstrance,  is  not  only  lawful,  but  is  often  an 
imperative  duty,  a  duty  for  which  hazards  even  must  be  run  by 
those  who  endeavour  to  lead  up  public  opinion  to  place  itself 
against  real  encroachments  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
State,  or  any  serious  mal-administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  maintained,  under  similar  reserves, 
when  the  object  is  to  improve  a  deficient  and  inadequate  state 
of  the  supreme  government.  It  is  indeed  specially  requisite 
here,  that  the  case  should  be  a  clear  one ;  that  it  should  be  felt 
to  be  so  by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  with  any  propriety  can 
be  called  u  the  public ;"  that  it  should  not  be  urged  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  that  the  discussion  of  it  should  be 
temperate ;  that  the  change  should  be  directly  connected  with 
an  obvious  public  good,  not  otherwise  to  be  accomplished. 
When  these  circumstances  meet,  there  is  manifestly  no  oppo 
sition  to  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God ;  no  blamable 
resistance  "  to  the  powers  that  be,"  since  it  is  only  proposed 
to  place  them  in  circumstances  the  more  effectually  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office ;  nothing  contrary,  in  fact,  to  the  original 
compact,  the  object  of  which  was  the  public  benefit  by  render 
ing  its  government  as  efficient  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
State  as  possible,  and  which  therefore  necessarily  supposed  a 
liability  to  future  modifications,  when  the  fairly  collected  pub 
lic  sentiment,  through  the  organs  by  which  it  usually  expresses 
itself  as  to  the  public  weal,  required  it.  The  least  equivocal 
time,  however,  for  proposing  any  change  in  what  might  be 
regarded  as  fundamental  or  constitutional  in  a  form  of  govern 
ment  originally  ill-settled,  would  be  on  the  demise  of  the 
Sovereign,  when  the  new  stipulations  might  be  offered  to 
his  successor,  and  very  lawfully  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Resistance  by  force  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  that  milder  one  which  belongs  to  constitutional  States, 
that  is,  to  those  in  which  the  compact  between  the  supreme 
power  and  the  people  has  been  drawn  out  into  express  articles, 
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or  Is  found  in  well-understood  and  received  principles  and 
ancient  customs,  imposing  checks  upon  the  sovereign  will, 
and  surrounding  with  guards  the  public  liberty.  The  applica 
tion  of  this  controlling  power,  which,  in  this  country,  is  placed 
in  a  Parliament,  may  have  in  it  much  of  compulsion  and  force  ; 
as  when  Parliament  rejects  measures  proposed  by  the  Ministry, 
who  are  the  organs  of  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  ;  or  when  it 
refuses  the  usual  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy,  until  griev 
ances  are  redressed.  The  proper  or  improper  use  of  this  power 
depends  on  the  circumstances ;  but  when  not  employed 
factiously,  nor  under  the  influence  of  private  feelings,  nor  in 
subservience  to  unjustifiable  popular  clamour,  or  to  popular 
demagogues  ;  but  advisedly  and  patriotically,  in  order  to  main 
tain  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  in  it  no 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  Scripture  as  to  the  subjects'*  obedi 
ence.  A  compact  exists ;  these  are  the  established  means  of 
enforcing  it ;  and  to  them  the  Sovereign  has  consented  in  his 
coronation  oath. 

The  second  kind  is  resistance  by  force  of  arms ;  and  this  at 
least  must  be  established  before  its  lawfulness,  in  any  case, 
however  extreme,  can  be  proved,  that  it  is  so  necessary  to 
remedy  some  great  public  evil  that  milder  means  are  totally 
inadequate, — a  point  which  can  very  seldom  be  made  out  so 
clearly  as  to  satisfy  conscientious  men.  One  of  three  cases 
must  be  supposed : — Either  that  the  nation  enjoys  good  insti 
tutions  which  it  is  enlightened  enough  to  value  : — Or  that 
public  liberty  and  other  civil  blessings  are  in  gradual  progress ; 
but  that  a  part  only  of  the  people  are  interested  in  maintaining 
and  advancing  them,  whilst  a  great  body  of  ignorant,  pre 
judiced,  and  corrupt  persons  are  on  the  side  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  instruments  of  its  mis 
rule  and  despotism  : — Or,  thirdly,  that  although  the  majority 
of  the  public  are  opposed  to  infringements  on  the  constitution, 
yet  the  Sovereign,  in  attempting  to  change  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  compact,  employs  his  mercenary  troops  against 
his  subjects,  or  is  aided  and  abetted  by  some  foreign  influence 
or  power. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  supposed,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
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for  unjust  aggressions  to  be  successful.  The  people  are  enlight 
ened,  and  attached  to  their  institutions  ;  and  a  prompt  resist 
ance  of  public  opinion  to  the  very  first  attempt  of  the  supreme 
power  must,  in  that  case,  be  excited,  and  will  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  evil.  Accordingly,  we  find  no  instance  of  such  a 
people  being  bereft  of  their  liberty  by  their  rulers.  The  dan 
ger  in  that  state  of  society  often  lies  on  the  other  side.  For 
as  there  is  a  natural  inclination  in  men  in  power  to  extend 
their  authority,  so  in  subjects  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to 
resist  or  evade  it ;  and  when  the  strength  of  public  opinion  is 
known  in  any  country,  there  are  never  wanting  persons,  who, 
from  vanity,  faction,  or  interest,  are  ready  to  excite  the  passions 
and  to  corrupt  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  and  to  render 
them  suspicious  and  unruly  ;  so  that  the  difficulty  which  a  true 
patriotism  will  often  have  to  contend  with,  is,  not  to  repress 
but  to  support  a  just  authority.  Licentiousness  in  the  people 
has  often,  by  a  re-action,  destroyed  liberty,  overthrowing  the 
powers  by  which  alone  it  is  supported. 

The  second  case  supposes  just  opinions  and  feelings  on  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  civil  institutions  of  a  country  to  be 
in  some  progress  ;  that  the  evils  of  bad  government  are  not 
only  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  to  be  extensively  reflected  upon  ; 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  a  country  are  such  that  these 
considerations  must  force  themselves  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  advance  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  bene 
ficial  changes.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  existing  evils  must 
be  gradually  counteracted,  and  ultimately  subdued,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  all  these  circumstances.  But  if  little  im 
pression  has  been  made  upon  the  public  mind,  resistance  would 
be  hopeless,  and,  even  if  not  condemned  by  a  higher  principle, 
impolitic.  The  elements  of  society  are  not  capable  of  being 
formed  into  a  better  system,  or,  if  formed  into  it,  cannot  sustain 
it ;  since  no  form  of  government,  however  good  in  theory,  is 
reducible  to  beneficial  practice  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  intelligence  and  public  virtue.  Even  where  society 
is  partially  prepared  for  beneficial  changes,  they  may  be  hurried 
on  too  rapidly,  that  is,  before  sufficient  previous  impression  has 
been  made  upon  the  public  mind  and  character;  and  then 

At 
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nothing  but  mischief  could  result  from  a  contest  of  force  with 
a  bad  government.  The  effect  would  be,  that  the  leaders  of 
each  party  would  appeal  to  an  ignorant  and  bad  populace,  and 
the  issue  on  either  side  would  prove  injurious  to  the  advance 
ment  of  civil  improvement.  If  the  despotic  party  should 
triumph,  then,  of  course,  all  patriotism  would  be  confounded 
with  rebellion,  and  the  efforts  of  moderate  men  to  benefit  their 
country  be  rendered  for  a  long  time  hopeless.  If  the  party 
seeking  just  reforms  should  triumph,  they  could  only  do  so  by 
the  aid  of  those  whose  bad  passions  they  had  inflamed,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  then  the  result  would 
be  a  violence  which,  it  is  true,  overthrows  one  form  of  tyranny, 
but  sets  up  another  under  which  the  best  men  perish.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  but  that  the  sound  public  opinion  in  France, 
independent  of  all  the  theories  in  favour  of  republicanism  which 
had  been  circulated  among  a  people  previously  unprepared  for 
political  discussions,  was  sufficient  to  have  effected,  gradually, 
the  most  beneficial  changes  in  its  government ;  and  that  the 
violence  which  was  excited  by  blind  passions  threw  back  the 
real  liberties  of  that  country  for  many  years.  The  same  effect 
followed  the  parliamentary  war,  excited  in  our  own  country  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  resistance  of  arms  was  in 
neither  case  to  be  justified,  and  it  led  to  the  worst  crimes. 
The  extreme  case  of  necessity  was  not  made  out  in  either 
instance ;  and  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their  Sovereigns  was 
grossly  violated. 

The  third  case  supposed  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in 
which  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  is  clearly  justifiable ; 
because  when  the  contract  of  a  King  with  his  people  is  not  only 
violated  obviously,  repeatedly,  and  in  opposition  to  petition 
and  remonstrance,  but  a  mercenary  soldiery  is  employed 
against  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  the  fear  of 
foreign  force  and  compulsion  is  also  suspended  over  them  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  those  rights  which  are  accorded  to 
them,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  the  resistance  of  public  feeling  and  sentiment, 
and  that  of  the  constitutional  authorities,  is  then  no  longer 
available ;  and  such  a  Sovereign  does,  in  fact,  lose  his  rights 
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by  a  hostile  denial  of  his  duties,  ill  opposition  to  his  contract 
with  his  people.  Such  a  case  arose  in  this  country  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688  ;  it  was  one  so  clear  and  indubitable,  as  to 
carry  with  it  the  calm  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  vast  majority 
of  all  ranks  of  society  ;  and  the  whole  was  stamped  with  the 
character  of  a  deliberate  national  act,  not  that  of  a  faction. 
This  resistance  was  doubtless  justifiable.  It  involved  no  "oppo 
sition  to  government,  as  such ;  but  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  ends  of  good  government,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  very  principles  of  the  constitution.  Nor  did  it  Imply 
any  resistance  to  the  existing  power  in  any  respect  in  which  it 
was  invested  with  any  right,  either  by  the  laws  of  God,  or 
those  of  the  realm.  It  will,  however,  appear  that  here  was 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  rendered  the  case  one 
which  can  very  rarely  occur.  It  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  indi 
viduals  ;  nor  of  mere  theorists  in  forms  of  government ;  nor 
was  it  the  result  of  unfounded  jealousy  or  alarm ;  nor  was  it 
the  work  of  either  the  populace  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  an  aris 
tocratic  faction  on  the  other ;  but  of  the  people  under  their 
natural  guides  and  leaders, — the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
land  ;  nor  were  any  private  interests  involved,  the  sole  object 
being  the  public  weal,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws.  When 
such  circumstances  and  principles  meet,  similar  acts  may  be 
justified ;  but  in  no  instance  of  an  equivocal  character. 

The  question  of  a  subject's  duty  in  case  of  the  existence  of 
rival  supreme  powers,  is  generally  a  very  difficult  one,  at  least 
for  some  time.  When  the  question  of  right  which  lies  between 
them  divides  a  nation,  he  who  follows  his  conscientious  opinion 
as  to  this  point  is  doubtless  morally  safe,  and  he  ought  to  fol 
low  it  at  the  expense  of  any  inconvenience.  But  when  a 
power  is  settled  de  facto  in  the  possession  of  the  government, 
although  the  right  of  its  claim  should  remain  questionable  in 
the  minds  of  any,  there  appears  a  limit  beyond  which  no  man 
can  be  fairly  required  to  withhold  his  full  allegiance.  Where 
that  limit  lies  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  individual  conscience 
must  have  considerable  latitude ;  but  perhaps  the  general  rule 
may  be,  that  when  continued  resistance  would  be  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to 
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conclude  that  He  who  changes  the  "  powers  that  be"  at  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  has  in  his  providence  permitted  or  estab 
lished  a  new  order  of  things  to  which  men  are  bound  to 
conform. 

Whether  men  are  at  liberty  to  resist  their  lawful  Princes 
when  persecuted  by  them  for  conscience'  sake,  is  a  question 
which  brings  in  additional  considerations ;  because  of  that 
patience  and  meekness  which  Christ  has  enjoined  upon  his 
followers  when  they  suffer  for  his  religion.  When  persecution 
falls  upon  a  portion  only  of  the  subjects  of  a  country,  it  appears 
their  clear  duty  to  submit,  rather  than  to  engage  in  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  persecuting  power ;  practices  which 
never  can  consist  with  Christian  moderation  and  truth.  But 
when  it  should  fall  upon  a  people  constituting  a  distinct  State, 
though  united  politically  with  some  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Waldenses,  then  the  persecution,  if  carried  to  the  violation  of 
liberty,  life,  and  property,  would  involve  the  violation  of  poli 
tical  rights  also,  and  so  nullify  the  compact  which  has  gua 
ranteed  protection  to  all  innocent  subjects.  A  national  resist 
ance  on  these  grounds  would,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  stand 
on  a  very  different  basis. 

No  questions  of  this  kind  can  come  before  a  Christian  man, 
however,  without  placing  him  under  the  necessity  of  con 
sidering  the  obligation  of  many  duties  of  a  much  clearer  cha 
racter  than,  in  almost  any  case,  the  duty  of  resistance  to  the 
government  under  which  he  lives  can  be.  He  is  bound  to 
avoid  all  intemperance  and  uncharitableness ;  and  he  is  not, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  become  a  factious  man  :  He  is  forbidden 
to  indulge  malignity,  and  is  restrained  therefore  from  revenge : 
He  is  taught  to  be  distrustful  of  his  own  judgment,  and  must 
only  admit  that  of  the  wise  and  good  to  be  influential  with  him  ; 
he  must  therefore  avoid  all  association  with  low  and  violent 
men,  the  rabble  of  a  State  and  their  designing  leaders  :  He  is 
bound  to  submission  to  rulers  in  all  cases  where  a  superior 
duty  cannot  be  fairly  established ;  and  he  is  warned  of  the 
danger  of  resistance  to  the  power,  as  bringing  after  it  divine 
condemnation,  wherever  the  case  is  not  clear,  and  not  fully 
within  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God.  So  circumstanced, 
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the  allegiance  of  a  Christian  people  is  secured  to  all  governors, 
and  to  all  governments,  except  in  very  extreme  cases  which 
can  very  seldom  arise  in  the  judgment  of  any  who  respect  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  thus  this  branch  of 
Christian  morality  is  established  upon  principles  which  at  once 
uphold  the  majesty  of  Kings,  and  throw  their  shield  over  the 
liberties  of  their  people ;  principles  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
beautifully  entwine  loyalty,  freedom,  and  peace. 


PART    FOURTH. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Christian  Church. 

THE  church  of  Christ,  in  its  largest  sense,  consists  of  all  who 
have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  thereby 
make  a  visible  profession  of  faith  in  his  divine  mission,  and  in 
all  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  and  his  inspired  Apostles.  In 
a  stricter  sense,  it  consists  of  those  who  are  vitally  united  to 
Christ,  as  the  members  of  the  body  to  the  head,  and  who,  being 
thus  imbued  with  spiritual  life,  walk  no  longer  "  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit.11  Taken  in  either  view,  it  is  a  visible 
society,  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Christ,  its  sole  Head  and 
Lord.  Visible  fellowship  with  this  church  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  profess  faith  in  Christ ;  for  in  this,  in  part,  consists  that 
"  confession  of  Christ  before  men,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  It  is  obligatory  on  all  who 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
upon  all  thus  baptized  frequently  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  sup 
per,  in  order  to  testify  their  continued  faith  in  that  great  and 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  sacrificial  effusion  of  his  blood,  both  of 
which  suppose  union  with  his  church.  The  ends  of  this  fel 
lowship  or  association  are,  to  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  divine  in  its  origin,  and  necessary  to  salvation ;  to 
offer  public  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God  through  Christ, 
as  the  sole  Mediator;  to  hear  God's  word  explained  and 
enforced  ;  and  to  place  ourselves  under  that  discipline  which 
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consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  (which  are 
the  rules  of  the  society  called  "  the  church,")  upon  the  mem 
bers,  not  merely  by  general  exhortation,  but  by  kind  oversight, 
and  personal  injunction  and  admonition  of  its  Ministers.  All 
these  flow  from  the  original  obligation  to  avow  our  faith  m 
Christ,  and  our  love  to  him. 

The  church  of  Christ  being  then  a  visible  and  permanent 
society,  bound  to  observe  certain  rites,  and  to  obey  certain  rules, 
the  existence  of  government  in  it  is  necessarily  supposed.  All 
religious  rites  suppose  order,  all  order  direction  and  control, 
and  these  a  directive  and  controlling  power.  Again  :  All  laws 
are  nugatory  without  enforcement,  in  the  present  mixed  and 
imperfect  state  of  society ;  and  all  enforcement  supposes  an 
executive.  If  baptism  be  the  door  of  admission  into  the 
church,  some  must  judge  of  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and  admi 
nistrators  of  the  rite  must  be  appointed  ;  if  the  Lord's  supper 
must  be  partaken  of,  the  times  and  the  mode  are  to  be  deter 
mined,  the  qualifications  of  communicants  judged  of,  and  the 
administration  placed  in  suitable  hands  ;  if  worship  must  be 
social  and  public,  here  again  there  must  be  an  appointment  of 
times,  an  order,  and  an  administration  ;  if  the  word  of  God  is 
to  be  read  and  preached,  then  readers  and  preachers  are  neces 
sary  ;  if  the  continuance  of  any  one  in  the  fellowship  of  Chris 
tians  be  conditional  upon  good  conduct,  so  that  the  purity  and 
credit  of  the  church  may  be  guarded,  then  the  power  of  enforc 
ing  discipline  must  be  lodged  somewhere.  Thus  government 
flows  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  since  this  institution  has  the  authority 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its 
government  was  left  unprovided  for  ;  and  if  they  have  in  fact 
made  such  a  provision,  it  is  no  more  a  matter  of  mere  option 
with  Christians  whether  they  will  be  subject  to  government  in 
the  church,  than  it  is  optional  with  them  to  confess  Christ  by 
becoming  its  members. 

The  nature  of  this  government,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  committed,  are  both  points  which  we  must  briefly  examine  by 
the  light  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  wholly  spiritual : — "  My  kingdom, 
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says  our  Lord,  "  is  not  of  this  world."  The  church  is  a 
society  founded  upon  faith,  and  united  by  mutual  love,  for  the 
personal  edification  of  its  members  in  holiness,  and  for  the 
religious  benefit  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  its  government 
is  thus  determined  ; — it  is  concerned  only  with  spiritual  objects. 
It  cannot  employ  force  to  compel  men  into  its  pale  ;  for  the 
only  door  of  the  church  is  faith,  to  which  there  can  be  no  com 
pulsion  ; — "  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized"  becomes  a 
member.  It  cannot  inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  dis 
obedient  and  refractory,  like  civil  governments ;  for  the  only 
punitive  discipline  authorized  in  the  New  Testament,  is  com 
prised  in  admonition,  reproof,  sharp  rebukes,  and,  finally,  exci 
sion  from  the  society.  The  last  will  be  better  understood  if 
we  consider  the  special  relations  in  which  true  Christians  stand 
to  each  other,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them.  They  are 
members  of  one  body,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy ;  they  are  the  conjoint  instructers  of  others,  and 
are  therefore  to  strive  to  be  of  one  judgment ;  they  are  brethren, 
and  they  are  to  love  one  another  as  such,  that  is,  with  an  affec 
tion  more  special  than  that  general  good-will  which  they  are 
commanded  to  bear  to  all  mankind  ;  they  are  therefore  to  seek 
the  intimacy  of  friendly  society  among  themselves,  and,  except 
in  the  ordinary  and  courteous  intercourse  of  life,  they  are 
bound  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  the  world ;  they  are 
enjoined  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  "specially  to  them 
that  are  of  the  household  of  faith ;  "  and  they  are  forbidden 
"  to  eat"  at  the  Lord's  table  with  immoral  persons,  that  is, 
with  those  who,  although  they  continue  their  Christian  profes 
sion,  dishonour  it  by  their  practice.  With  these  relations  of 
Christians  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  and  their  corre 
spondent  duties  before  our  minds,  we  may  easily  interpret  the 
nature  of  that  extreme  discipline  which  is  vested  in  the  church. 
"  Persons  who  will  not  hear  the  church"  are  to  be  held  "  as 
heathen  men  and  publicans,"  as  those  who  are  not  members 
of  it ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  it,  and  regarded  as 
of  "  the  world,"  quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  above-mentioned 
relations  of  Christians  to  each  other,  and  their  correspondent 
duties  ;  but  still,  like  "  heathen  men  and  publicans/"  they  are 
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to  be  the  objects  of  pity,  and  general  benevolence.  Nor  is 
this  extreme  discipline  to  be  hastily  inflicted  before  "  a  first 
and  second  admonition,""  nor  before  those  who  are  "  spiritual" 
have  attempted  "  to  restore  a  brother  overtaken  by  a  fault ; " 
and  when  the  "  wicked  person"  is  "  put  away,"  still  the  door 
is  to  be  kept  open  for  his  reception  again  upon  repentance. 
The  true  excommunication  of  the  Christian  church  is,  therefore, 
a  merciful  and  considerate  separation  of  an  incorrigible  offender 
from  the  body  of  Christians,  without  any  infliction  of  civil 
pains  or  penalties.  "  Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves 
from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the 
tradition  which  ye  have  received  from  us."  (2  Thess.  iii.  6.) 
"  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump."  (1  Cor.  v.  7-)  "  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to 
keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  !><•  a  fornica- 
tor,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or 
an  extortioner;  with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat."  (1  Cor.  v.ll.j 
This  then  is  the  moral  discipline  which  is  imperative  upon  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  its  government  is  criminally  defective 
whenever  it  is  not  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disabili 
ties  and  penalties  which  established  churches  in  different  places 
have  connected  with  these  sentences  of  excommunication,  have 
no  countenance  at  all  in  Scripture,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  spiritual  character  and  ends  of  the  Christian  association. 

As  to  the  second  point, — the  persons  to  whom  the  govern 
ment  of  the  church  is  committed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  primitive  church,  as  stated  in 
the  New  Testament. 

A  full  enunciation  of  these  offices  we  find  in  Ephesians  iv. 
11,  12 :  "  And  he  gave  some,  Apostles  ;  and  some,  Prophets ; 
and  some,  Evangelists  ;  and  some,  Pastors  and  Teachers ;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Of  these  the  office  of  Apostle 
is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  confined  to  those  immediately 
commissioned  by  Christ  to  witness  the  fact  of  his  miracles,  and 
of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  to  reveal  the  complete 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty;  confirming  their  extra- 
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ordinary  mission  by  miracles  wrought  by  themselves.  If  by 
44  Prophets  "  we  are  to  understand  persons  who  foretold  future 
events,  then  the  office  was,  from  its  very  nature,  extraordinary, 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  passed  away  with  the  other  mira 
culous  endowments  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  If,  with 
others,  we  understand  that  these  Prophets  were  extraordinary 
Teachers  raised  up  until  the  churches  were  settled  under  perma 
nent  qualified  instructers  ;  still  the  office  was  temporary.  The 
Evangelists  are  generally  understood  to  be  assistants  of  the 
Apostles,  who  acted  under  their  especial  authority  and  direc 
tion.  Of  this  number  were  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  and  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  Bishops  or  Presbyters 
in  the  several  churches,  but  gave  them  no  authority  to  ordain 
successors  to  themselves  in  their  particular  office  as  Evangelists, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Evangelists  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  extraordinary  and  temporary  Ministers  suited  to 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  Whether  by  "  Pastors  and 
Teachers"  two  offices  be  meant,  or  one,  has  been  disputed.  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  expression  seems  to  favour  the  latter 
view,  and  so  the  text  is  interpreted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustine  ;  but  the  point  is  of  little  consequence.  A  Pastor 
was  a  Teacher;  although  every  Teacher  might  not  be  a 
Pastor,  but  in  many  cases  be  confined  to  the  office  of  subor 
dinate  instruction,  whether  as  an  expounder  of  doctrine,  a  cate- 
chist,  or  even  a  more  private  instructer  of  those  who  as  yet 
were  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  term  "  Pastor1'  implies  the  duties  both  of  instruc 
tion  and  of  government,  of  feeding  and  of  ruling  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  and,  as  the  Presbyters  or  Bishops  were  ordained  in 
the  several  churches  both  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and 
rules  are  left  by  St.  Paul  as  to  their  appointment,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  "  Pastors "  spoken  of  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  that  they  were  designed  to  be 
the  permanent  Ministers  of  the  church ;  and  that  with  them 
both  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  performance  of  its 
leading  religious  services,  were  deposited.  Deacons  had  the 
charge  of  the  gifts  and  offerings  for  charitable  purposes,  although. 
as  appears  from  Justin  Martyr,  not  in  every  instance ;  for  he 
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speaks  of  the  weekly  oblations  as  being  deposited  with  the  chief 
Minister,  and  distributed  by  him. 

Whether  Bishops  and  Presbyters  be  designations  of  the 
same  office,  or  these  appellatives  express  two  distinct  sacred 
orders,  is  a  subject  which  has  been  controverted  by  Episcopa 
lians  and  Presbyterians  with  much  warmth ;  and  whoever 
would  fully  enter  into  their  arguments  from  Scripture  and  anti 
quity,  must  be  referred  to  this  controversy,  which  is  too  large 
to  be  here  more  than  glanced  at.  The  argument  drawn  by 
the  Presbyterians  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  prove  that  the  same  order  of  Ministers 
is  expressed  by  them,  appears  incontrovertible.  When  St. 
Paul,  for  instance,  sends  for  the  Elders,  or  Presbyters,  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  he  thus  charges 
them,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  Overseers,"  or  Bishops. 
That  here  the  Elders  or  Presbyters  are  called  "  Bishops," 
cannot  be  denied;  and  the  very  office  assigned  to  them,  to  "feed 
the  church  of  God,"  and  the  injunction,  to  "  take  heed  to  the 
flock,"  show  that  the  office  of  Elder  or  Presbyter  is  the  same 
as  that  of"  Pastor  "in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  St.  Paul  directs  Titus  to  "  ordain  Elders,"' 
Presbyters,  "  in  every  city,"  and  then  adds,  as  a  directory  of 
ordination, "  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless,"  &c.,  plainly  marking 
the  same  office  by  these  two  convertible  appellations.  Bishops 
and  Deacons  are  the  only  classes  of  Ministers  addressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  and  if  the  Presbyters  were  not 
understood  to  be  included  under  the  term  "  Bishops,"  the 
omission  of  any  notice  of  this  order  of  Ministers  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  Apostles,  when  not  engaged  in  their 
own  extraordinary  vocation,  appear  to  have  filled  the  office 
of  stated  Ministers  in  those  churches  in  which  they  occasionally 
resided  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  they  sometimes  called 
themselves  Presbyters.  "  The  Elder,"  Presbyter,  "unto  the 
elect  lady."  (2  John  1.)  «  The  Elders,"  Presbyters,  «  which 
are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  Elder,"  Presbyter ; 
and  from  what  follows,  the  highest  offices  of  teaching  and 
government  in  the  church  are  represented  as  vested  in  the 
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Presbyters :  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof.'1''  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
the  most  conclusive  evidence,  from  the  New  Testament,  that, 
after  the  extraordinary  ministry  vested  in  Apostles,  Prophets, 
and  Evangelists,  as  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  had  ceased,  the 
feeding  and  oversight,  that  is,  the  teaching  and  government, 
of  the  churches  devolved  upon  an  order  of  men  indiscriminately 
called  "  Pastors,11  "Presbyters,"  and  "  Bishops  ;"  the  two  latter 
names  growing  into  most  frequent  use ;  and  with  this  the  testi 
mony  of  the  apostolical  Fathers,  so  far  as  their  writings  are 
acknowledged  to  be  free  from  later  interpolations,  agrees. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  some  instances  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  a  distinction  arose  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters ; 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  cause  of  the  Episcopalians  lies  in 
this  fact.  Still  this  gives  not  the  least  sanction  to  the  notion 
of  Bishops  being  a  superior  order  of  Ministers  to  Presbyters, 
invested,  in  virtue  of  that  order,  and  by  divine  right,  with 
powers  of  government  both  over  Presbyters  and  people,  and 
possessing  exclusively  the  authority  of  ordaining  to  the  sacred 
offices  of  the  church.  As  little  too  will  that  ancient  distinc 
tion  be  found  to  prove  anything  in  favour  of  diocesan  Episco 
pacy,  which  is  of  still  later  introduction. 

Could  it  be  made  clear  that  the  power  of  ordaining  to  the 
ministry  was  given  to  Bishops  to  the  exclusion  of  Pres 
byters,  that  would  indeed  go  far  to  prove  the  former  a 
distinct  and  superior  order  of  Ministers  in  their  original 
appointment.  But  there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
which  gives  this  power  at  all  to  Bishops,  a*s  thus  distinguished 
from  Presbyters ;  whilst  all  the  examples  of  ordination  which 
it  exhibits  are  confined  to  Apostles,  to  Evangelists,  or  to  Pres 
byters,  in  conjunction  with  them.  St.  Paul,  in  2  Timothy  i.  6, 
says,  "  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up 
the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands ;"  but  in  1  Timothy  iv.  14,  he  says,  "  Neglect  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  ;"  which  two  passages, 
referring,  as  they  plainly  do,  to  the  same  event,  the  setting 
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apart  of  Timothy  for  the  ministry,  show  that  the  Presbytery 
were  associated  with  St.  Paul  in  the  office  of  ordination,  and 
further  prove  that  the  exclusive  assumption  of  this  power,  as 
by  divine  right,  by  Bishops,  is  an  aggression  upon  the  rights 
of  Presbyters,  for  which  not  only  can  no  scriptural  authority 
be  pleaded,  but  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

The  early  distinction  made  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  allowing  this  assumed 
distinction  of  order.  In  some  of  the  churches  mentioned  ir  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Apostles  ordained  several  Elders  or 
Presbyters,  partly  to  supply  the  present  need,  and  to  provide  for 
the  future  increase  of  believers,  as  it  is  observed  by  Clemens  in 
his  Epistle.  Another  reason  would  also  urge  this : — Before  the 
building  of  spacious  edifices  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Chris 
tians  living  in  one  city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  common, 
their  meetings  for  public  worship  must  necessarily  have  been 
held  in  different  houses  or  rooms  obtained  for  the  purpose ; 
arid  to  each  assembly  an  Elder  would  be  requisite  for  the  per 
formance  of  worship.  That  these  Elders  or  Presbyters  had 
the  power  of  government  in  the  churches  cannot  be  denied, 
because  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  them  in  Scripture.  It  was 
inherent  in  their  pastoral  office ;  and  "  the  Elders  that  rule 
well "  were  to  be  "  counted  worthy  of  double  honour."  A 
number  of  Elders,  therefore,  being  ordained  by  the  Apostles 
to  one  church,  gave  rise  to  the  costus  presbyterorum,  in  which 
assembly  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  attended  to,  and 
measures  taken  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  aid  of  the 
common  counsel  and  efforts  of  the  whole.  This  meeting  of 
Presbyters  would  naturally  lead  to  the  appointment,  whether 
by  seniority  or  by  election,  of  one  to  preside  over  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  assembly  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  to  him  was 
given  the  title  of  "  angel"  of  the  church,  and  "  Bishop,"  by  way 
of  eminence.  The  latter  title  came  in  time  to  be  exclusively 
used  of  the  presiding  Elder,  because  of  that  special  oversight 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  office,  and  which,  as  churches  were 
raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  cities,  would 
also  naturally  be  extended  over  them.  Independently  of  his 
fellow  Presbyters,  however,  he  did  nothing. 
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The  whole  of  this  arrangement  shows,  that  in  those  particu 
lars  in  which  they  were  left  free  by  the  Scriptures,  the  pri 
mitive  Christians  adopted  that  arrangement  for  the  government 
of  the  church  which  promised  to  render  it  most  efficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  piety ;  but  they  did  not  at  this  early 
period  set  up  that  unscriptural  distinction  of  order  between 
Bishops  and  Presbyters,  which  obtained  afterwards.  Hence 
Jerome,  even  in  the  fourth  century,  contends  against  this  doc 
trine,  and  says,  that  before  there  were  parties  in  religion, 
churches  were  governed  communi  consilio  presbyterorum ; 
but  that  afterwards  it  became  a  universal  practice,  founded 
upon  experience  of  its  expediency,  that  one  of  the  Presbyters 
should  be  chosen  by  the  rest  to  be  the  head,  and  that  the  care 
of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him.  He  therefore 
exhorts  Presbyters  to  remember  that  they  are  subject  by  the 
custom  of  the  church  to  him  that  presides  over  them ;  and 
reminds  Bishops  that  they  are  greater  than  Presbyters,  rather 
by  custom  than  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  the 
church  ought  still  to  be  governed  in  common.  The  testimony 
of  antiquity  also  shows,  that,  after  Episcopacy  had  very  greatly 
advanced  its  claims,  the  Presbyters  continued  to  be  associated 
with  the  Bishop  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
churches,  by  recollecting  that  they  were  formed  very  much 
upon  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogues.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  mode  of  public  worship  in  the  primitive  church 
was  taken  from  the  synagogue  service,  and  so  also  was  its  ar 
rangement  of  offices.  Each  synagogue  had  its  Rulers,  Elders, 
or  Presbyters,  of  whom  one  was  the  angel  of  the  church,  or 
Minister  of  the  synagogue,  who  superintended  the  public  ser 
vice  ;  directed  those  that  read  the  Scriptures,  and  offered  up 
the  prayers,  and  blessed  the  people.  The  President  of  the 
council  of  Elders  or  Rulers  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  "Ruler  of  the  synagogue;""  and  in  some  places,  as  Acts 
xiii.  15,  we  read  of  these  Rulers  in  the  plural  number ;  a  suffi 
cient  proof  that  one  was  not  elevated  in  order  above  the  rest. 
The  angel  of  the  church,  and  the  Minister  of  the  synagogue, 
might  be  the  same  as  he  who  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
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President;  or  these  offices  might  be  held  by  others  of  the 
Elders.  Lightfoot,  indeed,  states  that  the  Rulers  in  each 
synagogue  were  three,  whilst  the  Presbyters  or  Elders  were 
ten.  To  this  council  of  grave  and  wise  men,  the  affairs  of  the 
synagogue,  both  as  to  worship  and  discipline,  were  committed. 
In  the  synagogue  they  sat  by  themselves  in  a  semicircle,  and 
the  people  before  them,  face  to  face.  This  was  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters  used  to  sit  in  the 
primitive  churches.  The  description  of  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  that  of  the  primitive 
church  by  early  Christian  writers,  presents  an  obvious  corre 
spondence.  "  The  Elders,"  says  Maimonides,  "  sit  with  theii 
faces  towards  the  people,  and  their  backs  to  the  place  where 
the  law  is  deposited ;  and  all  the  people  sit  rank  before  rank ; 
so  the  faces  of  all  the  people  are  towards  the  sanctuary,  and 
towards  the  Elders ;  and  when  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary 
standeth  up  to  prayer,  he  standeth  with  his  face  towards  the 
sanctuary,  as  do  the  rest  of  the  people."  In  the  same  order 
the  first  Christians  sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  Bishops  and 
Presbyters,  first  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  by  the  proper 
reader ;  "  then,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  reader  sitting  down, 
the  President  of  the  assembly  stands  up  and  makes  a  sermon 
of  instruction  and  exhortation  ;  after  this  is  ended,  we  all  stand 
up  to  prayers  ;  prayers  being  ended,  the  bread,  wine,  and  watei 
are  all  brought  forth  ;  then  the  President  again  praying  and 
praising  to  his  utmost  ability,  the  people  testify  their  consent 
by  saying,  Amen."  *  "  Here  we  have  the  Scriptures  read  by 
one  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  synagogue ;  after 
which  follows  the  word  of  exhortation  by  the  President  of  the 
assembly,  who  answers  to  the  Minister  of  the  synagogue  ;  after 
this,  public  prayers  are  performed  by  the  same  person ;  then 
the  solemn  acclamation  of  Amen  by  the  people,  which  was  the 
undoubted  practice  of  the  synagogue."  •)•  Ordination  of  Pres 
byters  or  Elders  is  also  from  the  Jews.  Their  Priests  were 
not  ordained,  but  succeeded  to  their  office  by  birth  ;  but  the 
Rulers  and  Elders  of  the  synagogue  received  ordination  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

*  Apol.  2.  f  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum. 
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Such  was  the  model  which  the  Apostles  followed  in  pro 
viding  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  churches  they  had  raised 
up.  They  took  it,  not  from  the  temple  and  its  Priesthood  ; 
for  that  was  typical,  and  was  then  passing  away.  But  they 
found  in  the  institution  of  synagogues  a  plan  admirably  adapted 
to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Christianity,  one  to  which  some 
of  the  first  converts  in  most  places  were  accustomed,  and  which 
was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  new  dispensation  without 
danger  of  Judaizing.  It  secured  the  assembling  of  the  people 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
sermons,  and  the  offering  of  public  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
It  provided,  too,  for  the  government  of  the  church  by  a  council 
of  Presbyters,  ordained  solemnly  to  their  office  by  imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer ;  and  it  allowed  of  that  presidency  of  one 
Presbyter  chosen  by  the  others,  which  was  useful  for  order 
and  for  unity,  and  by  which  age,  piety,  and  gifts  might  preserve 
their  proper  influence  in  the  church.  The  advance  from  this 
state  of  scriptural  Episcopacy  to  Episcopacy  under  another  form 
was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

When  the  Gospel  made  its  way  into  towns  and  villages,  the 
concerns  of  the  Christians  in  these  places  naturally  fell  under  the 
cognizance  and  direction  of  the  Bishops  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Thus  dioceses  were  gradually  formed,  comprehending  districts 
of  country,  of  different  extent.  These  dioceses  were  originally 
called  TTotpoixioii,  "  parishes,"  and  the  word  8ioi;oj<n£,  "  diocese," 
was  not  used  in  its  modern  sense  till  at  least  the  fourth  century  : 
And  when  we  find  Ignatius  describing  it  as  the  duty  of  a  Bishop, 
"  to  speak  to  each  member  of  the  church  separately,  to  seek 
out  all  by  name,  even  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  to  advise 
every  one  of  the  flock  in  the  affair  of  marriage,"  dioceses,  as 
one  observes,  must  have  been  very  limited,  or  the  labour  incon 
ceivably  great. 

"As  Christianity  increased  and  overspread  all  parts,  and 
especially  the  cities  of  the  empire,  it  was  found  necessary  yet 
farther  to  enlarge  the  episcopal  office ;  and  as  there  was  com 
monly  a  Bishop  in  every  great  city,  so  in  the  metropolis,  (as 
the  Romans  called  it,)  the  mother-city  of  every  province, 
(wherein  they  had  courts  of  civil  judicature,)  there  was  an 
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Archbishop  or  a  Metropolitan,  who  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdic 
tion  over  all  the  churches  within  that  province.  He  was  supe 
rior  to  all  the  Bishops  within  those  limits ;  to  him  it  belonged 
to  ordain  or  to  ratify  the  elections  and  ordination  of  all  the 
Bishops  within  his  province,  insomuch  that  without  his  confir 
mation  they  were  looked  upon  as  null  and  void.  Once  at  least 
every  year  he  was  to  summon  the  Bishops  under  him  to  a  synod, 
to  inquire  into  and  direct  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  that 
province  ;  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners,  the  opinions  and 
principles,  of  his  Bishops  ;  to  admonish,  reprove,  and  suspend 
them  that  were  disorderly  and  irregular ;  if  any  controversies 
or  contentions  happened  between  any  of  them,  he  was  to  have 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  them  ;  and  indeed  no  matter 
of  moment  was  done  within  the  whole  province,  without  first 
consulting  him  in  the  case.  When  this  office  of  Metropolitan 
first  began,  I  find  not ;  only  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  the  Coun 
cil  of  Nice,  settling  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  metro 
politan  Bishops,  speaks  of  them  as  a  thing  of  ancient  date, 
ushering  in  the  canon  with  an  up^ona  e0rj  xpareirw,  'Let 
ancient  customs  still  take  place.'  The  original  of  the  institu 
tion  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  comply  with  the  people's 
occasions,  who  oft  resorted  to  the  metropolis  for  despatch  of 
their  affairs,  and  so  might  fitly  discharge  their  civil  and  eccle 
siastical  both  at  once ;  and  partly  because  of  the  great  confluence 
of  people  to  that  city ;  that  the  Bishop  of  it  might  have  pre 
eminence  above  the  rest,  and  the  honour  of  the  church  bear 
some  proportion  to  that  of  the  State. 

"  After  this  sprung  up  another  branch  of  the  episcopal  office, 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  Metropolitans,  as  theirs  was  to 
ordinary  Bishops  ;  these  were  called  '  Primates '  and  '  Patri 
archs,'  and  had  jurisdiction  over  many  provinces.  For  the 
understanding  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that,  when 
Christianity  came  to  be  fully  settled  in  the  world,  they  con 
trived  to  model  the  external  government  of  the  church,  as  near 
as  might  be,  to  the  civil  government  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
the  parallel  is  miost  exactly  drawn  by  an  ingenious  person  of 
our  own  nation  ;  the  sum  of  it  is  this  : — The  whole  empire  of 
Rome  was  divided  into  thirteen  'dioceses/1  (so  they  called 
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those  divisions,)  these  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
provinces  and  every  province  several  cities.  Now,  as  in  every 
city  there  was  a  temporal  Magistrate  for  the  executing  of  just 
ice,  and  keeping  the  peace,  both  for  that  city,  and  the  towns 
round  about  it ;  so  was  there  also  a  Bishop  for  spiritual  order 
and  government,  whose  jurisdiction  was  of  like  extent  and 
latitude.  In  every  province  there  was  a  Proconsul  or  Pre 
sident,  whose  seat  was  usually  at  the  metropolis,  or  chief  city 
of  the  province ;  and  hither  all  inferior  cities  came  for  judg 
ment  in  matters  of  importance.  And  in  proportion  to  this 
there  was  in  the  same  city  an  Archbishop  or  Metropolitan,  for 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  concernment.  Lastly,  in  every  diocese 
the  Emperors  had  their  Vicarii  or  Lieutenants,  who  dwelt  in 
the  principal  city  of  the  diocese,  where  all  imperial  edicts  were 
published,  and  from  whence  they  were  sent  abroad  into  the 
several  provinces,  and  where  was  the  chief  tribunal  where  all 
causes,  not  determinable  elsewhere,  were  decided.  And,  to 
answer  this,  there  was  in  the  same  city  a  Primate,  to  whom  the 
last  determination  of  all  appeals  from  all  the  provinces  in  dif 
ferences  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  sovereign  care  of  all  the  dioceses 
for  sundry  points  of  spiritual  government,  did  belong.  This, 
in  short,  is  the  sum  of  the  account  which  that  learned  man 
gives  of  this  matter.  So  that  the  Patriarch,  as  superior  to  the 
Metropolitans,  was  to  have  under  his  jurisdiction  not  any  one 
single  province,  but  a  whole  diocese,  (in  the  old  Roman  notion 
of  that  word,)  consisting  of  many  provinces.  To  him  belonged 
the  ordination  of  all  the  Metropolitans  that  were  under  him,  as 
also  the  summoning  them  to  Councils,  the  correcting  and 
reforming  the  misdemeanors  they  were  guilty  of  j  and  from 
his  judgment  and  sentence,  in  things  properly  within  his 
cognizance,  there  lay  no  appeal.  To  this  I  shall  only  add 
what  Salmasius  has  noted,  that  as  the  diocese  that  was 
governed  by  the  Vicarius  had  many  provinces  under  it, 
so  the  Prcefectus  Prcetorio  had  several  dioceses  under 
him ;  and  in  proportion  to  this,  probably,  it  was  that 
Patriarchs  were  first  brought  in,  who,  if  not  superior  to 
Primates  in  jurisdiction  and  power,  were  yet  in  honour,  by 
reason  of  the  dignity  of  those  cities  where  their  sees  were 
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fixed,  as  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem."  * 

Thus  diocesan  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Primates,  Patri 
archs,  and  finally  the  Pope,  came  in ;  which  offices  are  consi 
dered  as  corruptions  or  improvements ;  as  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  church,  or  as  instances  of  worldly  ambition ; 
as  of  divine  right,  or  from  Satan ;  according  to  the  different 
views  of  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects.  As  to  them 
all  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  pleaded 
for  as  of  divine  right,  they  have  no  support  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  if  they  are  placed  upon  the  only  ground  on 
which  they  can  be  reasonably  discussed,  that  of  necessity  and 
good  polity,  they  must  be  tried  by  circumstances,  and  their 
claims  of  authority  be  so  defined  that  it  may  be  known  how 
far  they  are  compatible  with  those  principles  with  which  the 
New  Testament  abounds,  although  it  contains  no  formal  plan 
of  church  government.  The  only  scriptural  objection  to  Epis 
copacy,  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  times,  is  its  assumption 
of  superiority  of  order,  of  an  exclusive  right  to  govern  the 
Pastors  as  well  as  the  flock,  and  to  ordain  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  These  exclusive  powers  are  by  the  New  Testament 
no  where  granted  to  Bishops  in  distinction  from  Presbyters. 
The  government  of  Pastors,  as  well  as  people,  was  at  first  in 
the  assembly  of  Presbyters,  who  were  individually  accountable 
to  that  ruling  body,  and  that  whether  they  had  a  President  or 
not.  So  also  as  to  ordination  ;  it  was  a  right  in  each,  although 
used  by  several  together,  for  better  security ;  and  even  when 
the  presence  of  a  Bishop  came  to  be  thought  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  ordination,  the  Presbytery  were  not 
excluded. 

As  for  the  argument  from  the  succession  of  Bishops  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  could  the  fact  be  made  out,  it  would 
only  trace  diocesan  Bishops  to  the  Bishops  of  parishes  ;  those, 
to  the  Bishops  of  single  churches ;  and  Bishops  of  a  supposed 
superior  order,  to  Bishops  who  never  thought  themselves  more 
than  presiding  Presbyters,  primi  inter  pares.  This,  therefore, 
would  only  show  that  an  unscriptural  assumption  of  distinct 

*  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity. 
K  2 
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orders  has  been  made,  which  that  succession,  if  established, 
would  refute.  But  the  succession  itself  is  imaginary.  Even 
Epiphanius,  a  Bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  gives  this  account 
of  things  :  "  That  the  Apostles  were  not  able  to  settle  all  things 
at  once.  But  according  to  the  number  of  believers,  and  the 
qualifications  for  the  different  offices  which  those  whom  they 
found  appeared  to  possess,  they  appointed  in  some  places  only 
a  Bishop  and  Deacons  ;  in  others,  Presbyters  and  Deacons ;  in 
others,  a  Bishop,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons ;" — a  statement 
fatal  to  the  argument  from  succession.  As  for  the  pretended 
catalogues  of  Bishops  of  the  different  churches  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  exhibited  by  some  ecclesiastical  writers,  they 
are  filled  up  by  forgeries  and  inventions  of  later  times.  Euse- 
bius,  more  honest,  begins  his  catalogue  with  declaring,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles  that 
were  appointed  to  feed  the  churches  which  they  planted, 
excepting  only  those  whom  we  read  of  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul. 

Whether  Episcopacy  may  not  be  a  matter  of  prudential 
regulation,  is  another  question.  We  think  it  often  may ;  and 
that  churches  are  quite  at  liberty  to  adopt  this  mode,  provided 
they  maintain  St.  Jerome's  distinction,  that  "  Bishops  are 
greater  than  Presbyters  rather  by  custom  than  by  appointment 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  still  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  in 
common,'"  that  is,  by  Bishops  and  Presbyters  united.  It  was 
on  this  ground  that  Luther  placed  Episcopacy, — as  useful, 
though  not  of  divine  right ;  it  was  by  admitting  this  liberty  in 
churches,  that  Calvin  and  other  Divines  of  the  reformed  churches 
allowed  Episcopacy  and  diocesan  churches  to  be  lawful,  there 
being  nothing  to  forbid  such  an  arrangement  in  Scripture, 
when  placed  on  the  principle  of  expediency.  Some  Divines 
of  the  English  Church  have  chosen  to  defend  its  Episcopacy 
wholly  upon  this  ground,  as  alone  tenable  ;  and,  admitting  that 
it  is  safest  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  primitive  practice, 
have  proposed  the  restoration  of  Presbyters  as  a  senate  to  the 
Bishop,  the  contraction  of  dioceses,  the  placing  of  Bishops  in 
all  great  towns,  and  the  holding  of  provincial  synods ; — thus 
raising  the  Presbyters  to  their  original  rank,  as  the  Bishop's 
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••  Compresbyters,"  as  Cyprian    himself  calls   them,   both    in 
government,  and  in  ordinations. 

As  to  that  kind  of  Episcopacy  which  trenches  upon  no  scrip 
tural  principle,  much  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  the 
forms  in  which  Christian  churches  exist.  When  a  church 
composes  but  one  congregation,  the  Minister  is  unquestionably 
a  scriptural  Bishop ;  but  he  is,  and  can  be,  only  Bishop  of  the 
flock,  Episcopus  gregis.  Of  this  kind,  it  appears  from  the 
extract  given  above  from  Epiphanius,  were  some  of  the  primi 
tive  churches,  existing,  probably,  in  the  smaller  and  more 
remote  places.  Where  a  number  of  Presbyters  were  ordained 
to  one  church,  these  would,  in  their  common  assembly,  have 
the  oversight  and  government  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  this  their  collective  capacity,  they  would  be 
Episcopi  gregis  etPastorum.  In  this  manner  Episcopacy,  as 
implying  the  oversight  and  government  both  of  Ministers  and 
their  flocks,  exists  in  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  all  others, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  where  Ministers  are  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  assemblies  of  Ministers  who  admit  to  the 
ministry  by  joint  consent,  and  censure  or  remove  those  who 
are  so  appointed.  When  the  ancient  Presbyteries  elected  a 
Bishop,  he  might  remain,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  for  some 
time,  the  mere  President  of  the  assembly  of  Presbyters,  and 
their  organ  of  administration  ;  or  be  constituted,  as  afterwards, 
a  distinct  governing  power,  although  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
his  Presbyters.  He  was  then  in  person  an  Episcopus  gregis 
ct  Pastorum,  and  his  official  powers  gave  rise  at  length  to  the 
unfounded  distinction  of  superior  order.  But,  abating  this 
false  principle,  even  diocesan  Episcopacy  may  be  considered,  m 
many  possible  associations  of  churches  throughout  a  province, 
or  a  whole  country,  as  an  arrangement,  in  some  circumstances,  of 
a  wise  and  salutary  nature.  Nor  do  the  evils  which  arose  in  the 
churcli  of  Christ  appear  so  attributable  to  this  form  of  govern 
ment  as  to  that  too  intimate  connexion  of  the  church  with  the 
State,  which  gave  to  the  former  a  political  character,  and  took  it 
from  under  the  salutary  control  of  public  opinion, — an  evil 
greatly  increased  by  the  subsequent  destruction  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  coercive  interferences  of  the  civil  Magistrate. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  very  well  questioned,  whether 
any  Presbyters  could  lawfully  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a 
Bishop  their  own  rights  of  government  and  ordination  without 
that  security  for  their  due  administration  which  arises  from  the 
accountability  of  the  administrator.  That  these  are  rights  which 
it  is  not  imperative  upon  the  person  possessing  them  to  exer 
cise  individually,  appears  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  the 
earliest  antiquity,  because  the  assembly  of  Presbyters,  which 
was  probably  co-existent  with  the  ordination  of  several  Presby 
ters  to  one  church  by  the  Apostles,  necessarily  placed  the  exer 
cise  of  the  office  of  each  under  the  direction  and  control  of  all. 
When,  therefore,  a  Bishop  was  chosen  by  the  Presbyters,  and 
invested  with  the  government,  and  the  power  of  granting  orders, 
so  long  as  the  Presbyters  remained  his  council,  and  nothing 
was  done  but  by  their  concurrence,  they  were  still  parties  to 
the  mode  in  which  their  own  powers  were  exercised,  and  were 
justifiable  in  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  was  still  dependent  upon  themselves.  In  this  way  they 
probably  thought  that  their  own  powers  might  be  most  effi 
ciently  and  usefully  exercised.  Provincial  and  national  synods 
or  councils,  exercising  a  proper  superintendence  over  Bishops 
when  made  even  more  independent  of  their  Presbyters  than 
was  the  case  in  the  best  periods  of  -the  primitive  church,  might 
also,  if  meeting  frequently  and  regularly,  and  as  a  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  afford  the  same  security  for  good  admi 
nistration,  and  might  justify  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  by  the  Presbyters.  But  when  that  surrender  was 
formerly  made,  or  is  at  any  time  made  now  in  the  constitution 
of  churches,  to  Bishops,  or  to  those  bearing  a  similar  office 
however  designated,  without  security  and  control,  either  by 
making  that  office  temporary  and  elective,  or  by  the  constitu 
tion  of  synods  or  assemblies  of  the  Ministers  of  a  large  and 
united  body  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  supreme  govern 
ment,  an  office  is  created  which  has  not  only  no  countenance 
in  Scripture,  (that  of  a  Bishop  independent  of  Presbyters,) 
but  one  which  implies  an  unlawful  surrender  of  those  powers, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  which  they  were  invested,  not 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  church ;  and 
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which  they  could  have  no  authority  to  divest  themselves  of  and 
to  transfer,  without  retaining  the  power  of  counselling  and  con 
trolling  the  party  charged  with  the  administration  of  them. 
In  other  words,  Presbyters  have  a  right,  under  proper  regula 
tions,  to  appoint  another  to  administer  for  them,  or  to  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement  when  they  find  it  already  existing; 
but  they  have  no  power  to  divest  themselves  of  these  rights  and 
duties  absolutely.  If  these  principles  be  sound,  modern 
Episcopacy,  in  many  churches,  is  objectionable  in  other  respects 
than  as  it  assumes  an  unscriptural  distinction  of  order. 

The  following  is  a  liberal  concession  on  the  subject  of  Epis 
copacy,  from  a  strenuous  defender  of  that  form  of  government 
as  it  exists  in  the  Church  of  England  : — 

"  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons 
of  England  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor,  seventeen  hun 
dred  years  ago.  We  only  maintain  that  there  have  always 
been  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  in  the  Christian  church, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  with  different  powers  and  func 
tions,  it  is  allowed,  in  different  countries  and  at  different  peri 
ods  ;  but  the  general  principles  and  duties  which  have  respect 
ively  characterized  these  clerical  orders,  have  been  essentially 
the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  and  the  variations 
which  they  have  undergone,  have  only  been  such  as  have  ever 
belonged  to  all  persons  in  public  situations,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  and  which  are  indeed  inseparable  from  every 
thing  in  which  mankind  are  concerned  in  this  transitory  and 
fluctuating  world. 

"  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general  view  of  the 
ministerial  office,  and  to  make  these  observations  upon  the 
clerical  orders  subsisting  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  foundation  and  principles  of  church  authority, 
and  of  showing  that  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  as  nearly 
conformable,  as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  But,  though  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  proved  Episcopacy  to  be  an  apostolical  institution, 
yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New 
Testament  which  commands  that  every  church  should  be 
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governed  by  Bishops.  No  church  can  exist  without  some 
government ;  but  though  there  must  be  rules  and  orders  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public  worship,  though  there 
must  be  fixed  regulations  concerning  the  appointment  of  Minis 
ters,  and  though  a  subordination  among  them  is  expedient  in 
the  highest  degree,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things 
must  be  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country;  they  may 
vary  with  the  other  varying  circumstances  of  human  society, 
with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  its  civil  government,  and  many  other  peculiarities 
which  might  be  specified.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty 
Father  to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  government  for 
the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational  creatures,  so 
neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  hap 
piness.  But  he  has,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obe 
dience  to  all  Governors,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and,  what 
ever  may  be  their  denomination,  as  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian.  Thus  the  Gospel  only  lays  down  general 
principles,  and  leaves  the  application  of  them  to  men  as  free 
agents."* 

Bishop  Tomline,  however,  and  the  high  Episcopalians  of 
the  Church  of  England,  contend  for  an  original  distinction  in 
the  office  and  order  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters  ;  in  which  notion 
they  are  contradicted  by  one  who  may  be  truly  called  the 
Founder  of  the  Church  of  England,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
says,  "  The  Bishops  and  Priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were 
not  two  things ;  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  religion. "f 

On  the  subject  of  the  church  itself,  opinions  as  opposite  or 
varying  as  possible  have  been  held,  down  from  that  of  the 
Papists,  who  contend  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the 
world  under  a  visible  head,  to  that  of  the  Independents,  who 
consider  the  universal  church  as  composed  of  congregational 
churches,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  entirely  independent  of 
every  other. 

*  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements.  f  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum,  p.  392. 
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The  first  opinion  is  manifestly  contradicted  by  the  language 
of  the  Apostles,  who,  whilst  they  teach  that  there  is  but  one 
church,  composed  of  believers  throughout  the  world,  think  it  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  this  to  speak  of  "  the  churches  of  Judea," 
"  of  Achaia,"  "  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,"  "  the  church  at 
Ephesus,"  &c.  Among  themselves  the  apostles  had  no  com 
mon  head  ;  but  planted  churches,  and  gave  directions  for  their 
government,  in  most  cases  without  any  apparent  correspondence 
•with  each  other.  The  Popish  doctrine  is  certainly  not  found 
in  their  writings  ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  making  provision 
for  the  government  of  this  one  supposed  church,  by  the 
appointment  of  one  visible  and  exclusive  head,  that  they  pro 
vide  for  the  future  government  of  the  respective  churches  raised 
up  by  them  in  a  totally  different  manner,  that  is,  by  the  ordina 
tion  of  Ministers  for  each  church,  who  are  indifferently  called 
Bishops,  and  Presbyters,  and  Pastors.  The  only  unity  of 
which  they  speak  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  church  in  Christ^ 
the  invisible  Head,  by  faith  ;  and  the  unity  produced  by  fervent 
love  towards  each  other.  Nor  has  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church  any  countenance  from  early 
antiquity.  The  best  ecclesiastical  historians  have  showed, 
that,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century,  "the 
Christian  churches  were  independent  of  each  other.  Each 
Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  society. 
But  in  process  of  time,  all  the  churches  of  a  province  were 
formed  into  one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like  con 
federate  states,  assembled  at  certain  times  in  order  to  deliber 
ate  about  the  common  interests  of  the  whole."  *  So  far  indeed 
this  union  of  churches  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  useful 
arrangement,  although  afterwards  it  was  carried  to  an  injurious 
extreme,  until  finally  it  gave  birth  to  the  assumptions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  universal  Bishop ;  a  claim,  however, 
which,  when  most  successful,  was  but  partially  submitted  to, 
the  eastern  churches  having  always  maintained  their  independ 
ence.  No  very  large  association  of  churches  of  any  kind 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent.  2,  chap.  ii. 
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existed  till  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  which 
sufficiently  refutes  the  Papal  argument  from  antiquity. 

The  independence  of  the  early  Christian  churches  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  churches  which, 
in  modern  times,  are  called  "  Independent."  During  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  they  were  certainly  subject  to 
their  counsel  and  control,  which  proves  that  the  independency 
of  separate  societies  was  not  the  first  form  of  the  church.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
insulated  churches  might,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  retain  this  form  for  some  considerable  time ;  but 
the  larger  churches,  in  the  chief  cities,  and  those  planted  in 
populous  neighbourhoods,  had  many  Presbyters,  and,  as  the 
members  multiplied,  they  had  several  separate  assemblies  or 
congregations,  yet  all  under  the  same  common  government. 
And  when  churches  were  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities,  the  appointment  of  Chorepiscopi,  or  country  Bishops, 
and  of  visiting  Presbyters,  both  acting  under  the  Presbytery 
of  the  city,  with  its  Bishop  at  its  head,  is  sufficiently  in  proof; 
that  the  ancient  churches,  especially  the  larger  and  more  pros 
perous  of  them,  existed  in  that  form  which,  in  modern  times, 
we  should  call  a  religious  connexion,  subject  to  a  common 
government.  This  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very  cir 
cumstance  of  the  increase  of  the  church,  through  the  zeal 
of  the  first  Christians ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direction  by 
the  Apostles,  that  every  new  society  of  believers  raised  should 
be  formed  into  an  independent  church,  it  was  doubtless  much 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  first  discipline  exercised  by  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  (when  none  of  the  churches  were 
independent,  but  remained  under  the  government  of  those  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  them  up,)  to  place 
themselves  under  a  common  inspection,  and  to  unite  the  weak 
with  the  strong,  and  the  newly  converted  with  those  who  were 
"in  Christ  before  them.""  There  was  also  in  this  greater 
security  afforded  both  for  the  continuance  of  wholesome  doc 
trine,  and  of  godly  discipline. 

The  persons  appointed  to  feed  and  govern  the  church  of 
Christ  being,  then,   as  we  have   seen,   those   who  are  called 
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"  Pastors,"  a  word  which  imports  both  care  and  government, 
two  other  subjects  claim  our  attention ; — the  share  which  the 
body  of  the  people  have  in  their  own  government  by  their 
Pastors,  and  the  objects  towards  which  the  power  of  govern 
ment,  thus  established  in  the  church,  is  legitimately  directed. 

As    to    the  first,   some   preliminary   observations    may  be 
necessary. 

1.  When  churches    are    professedly  connected   with,  and 
exclusively  patronized  and  upheld  by,   the  State,   questions 
of  ecclesiastical  government  arise,  which  are  of  greater  per 
plexity  and    difficulty  than  when   they  are    left   upon   their 
original  ground,  as  voluntary  and  spiritual  associations.     The 
State  will  not  exclusively  recognise  Ministers  without  main 
taining  some  control  over  their  functions ;  and  will  not  lend 
its  aid  to  enforce  the  canons  of  an  established  church,  without 
reserving  to  itself  some  right  of  appeal,  or  of  interposition. 
Hence  a  contest  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
often  springs  up,  and  one  at  least  generally  feels  itself  to  be 
fettered  by  the  other.     When  an  established  church  is  per 
fectly  tolerant,  and  the  State  allows  freedom  of  dissent  and 
separation  from  it  without   penalties,   these  evils  are  much 
mitigated.     But  it  is  not  my  design  to  consider  a  church  as 
at  all  allied  with  the  State  ;  but  as  deriving  nothing  from  it 
except  protection,  and  that  general  countenance  which  the 
influence  of  a  government,  professing  Christianity  and  recog 
nising  its  laws,  must  afford. 

2.  The  only  view  in  which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  churches,  was  that 
of  associations  founded  upon  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  commands  of  Christ. 
They  considered  the  Pastors  as  dependent  for  their  support 
upon  the  free  contributions  of  the  people ;  and  the  people  as 
bound  to  sustain,  love,  and  obey  them  in  all  things  lawful, 
that  is,   in    all    things    agreeable  to  the    doctrine    they  had 
received  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  things  indifferent,  to  pay 
respectful  deference   to  them.      They  enjoined  it  upon  the 
Pastors  to  rule  well,  diligently,  and  with  fidelity,  in  executing 
the  directions  they  had   given  them  ;   to  silence  all  teachers 
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of  false  doctrines,  and  their  adherents  ;  to  reprove  unruly  and 
immoral  members  of  the  church,  and,  if  incorrigible,  to  put 
them  away.     On  the  other  hand,  should  any  of  their  Pastors 
or  Teachers  err  in  doctrine,  the  people  are  enjoined  not  "  to 
receive  them,"  to  "turn  away"  from  them,  and  not  even  to 
bid  them  "  God  speed."     The  rule  which  forbids  Christians 
"  to  eat,"  that  is,  to  communicate  at  the  Lord's  tattle,  with  an 
immoral  brother,  held,  of  course,  good,  when  that  brother  was 
a  Pastor.    Thus  Pastors  were  put  by  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  churches ;   and  the  remedy  of 
separating  from  them,  in  manifest  defections  of  doctrine  and 
morals,  was  afforded  to  the  sound  members  of  a  church,  should 
no  power  exist,  able  or  inclined  to  silence  the  offending  Pastor 
and  his  party.     In  all  this,  principles  were  recognised,  which, 
had  they  not  been  in  future  times  lost  sight  of  or  violated, 
•would  have  done  much,  perhaps  every  thing,  to  preserve  some 
parts  of  the  church,  at  least,  in  soundness  of  faith,  and  purity 
of  manners.     A  perfect  religious  liberty  is  always  supposed  by 
the  Apostles  to  exist  among  Christians  ;  no  compulsion  of  the 
civil  power  is  any  where  assumed  by  them  as  the  basis  of  their 
advices  or  directions  ;    no  binding  of  the  members  to  one 
church,  without  liberty  to  join  another,  by  any  ties  but  those 
involved  in  moral  considerations,  of  sufficient  weight,  however, 
to  prevent  the  evils  of  faction  and  schism.     It  was  this  which 
created  a  natural  and  competent   check  upon  the  Ministers 
of  the  church ;  for  being  only  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the 
churches,  they  could  not  but  have  respect  to  it ;  and  it  was 
this  which  gave  to  the  sound  part  of  a  fallen  church  the 
advantage  of   renouncing,  upon   sufficient   and  well-weighed 
grounds,  their  communion  with  it,  and  of  kindling  up  the  light 
of  a  pure  ministry  and  a  holy  discipline,  by  forming  a  separate 
association,  bearing  its  testimony  against  errors  in  doctrine, 
and  failures  in  practice.     Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  that,  had 
this  simple  principle  of  perfect  religious  liberty  been  left  un- 
violated  through  subsequent  ages,  the  church  could  ever  have 
become  so  corrupt,  or  with  such  difficulty  and  slowness  have 
been  recovered  from  its  fall.     This  ancient  Christian  liberty 
has  happily  been  restored  in  a  few  parts  of  Christendom. 
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3.  In  places  where  now  the  communion  with  particular 
churches,  as  to  human  authority,  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
liberty  of  conscience  is  unfettered,  it  often  happens  that 
questions  of  church  government  are  argued  on  the  assump 
tion  that  the  governing  power  in  such  churches  is  of  the 
same  character,  and  tends  to  the  same  results,  as  where  it  is 
connected  with  civil  influence,  and  is  upheld  by  the  power 
of  the  State. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  and  no  instrument  has 
been  so  powerful  as  this  in  the  hands  of  the  restless  and 
factious  to  delude  the  unwary.  Those  who  possess  the 
governing  power  in  such  churches  are  always  under  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  to  an  extent  unfelt  in  establish 
ments.  They  can  enforce  nothing  felt  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
members  in  general,  without  dissolving  the  society  itself;  and 
their  utmost  power  extends  to  excision  from  the  body,  which, 
unlike  the  sentences  of  excommunication  in  State  churches,  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  civil  penalties.  If,  then,  a  resistance 
is  created  to  any  regulations  among  the  major  part  of  any  such 
religious  community,  founded  on  a  sense  of  their  injurious 
operation,  or  to  the  manner  of  their  enforcement ;  and  if  that 
feeling  be  the  result  of  a  settled  conviction,  and  not  the 
effervescence  of  temporary  mistake  and  excitement,  a  change 
must  necessarily  ensue,  or  the  body  at  large  be  disturbed  or 
dissolved  :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  feeling  be  the  work  of  a 
mere  faction,  partial  tumults  or  separation  may  take  place,  and 
great  moral  evil  may  result  to  the  factious  parties,  but  the 
body  will  retain  its  communion,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  governing  power  has  been  the  subject  oc 
ungrounded  and  uncharitable  attack,  since  otherwise  the 
people  at  large  must  have  felt  the  evils  of  the  general  regula 
tions  or  administration  complained  of.  The  very  terms  often 
used  in  the  grand  controversy  arising  out  of  the  struggle  for 
the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  with  national  and  into 
lerant  churches,  are  not  generally  appropriate  to  such  discus 
sions  as  may  arise  in  voluntary  religious  societies,  although 
they  are  often  employed,  either  carelessly  or  ad  captandum^ 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction. 
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4.  It  is    also    an   important    general   observation,  that,  in 
settling  the  government  of  a  church,  there  are  pre-existent  laws 
of  Christ,  which  it  is  not  in  the  option  of  any  to  receive  or  to 
reject.     Under  whatever  form  the  governing  power  is  arranged, 
it  is  so  bound  to  execute  all   the  rules  left  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  as  to  doctrine,  worship,  the  sacraments,  and  discipline, 
honestly  interpreted,  that  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  take  that  office, 
or  to  continue  to  exercise  it,  if,  by  any  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it,  it  is  prevented  from  carrying  these  laws  into  effect. 
As  in  the  State,  so  in  the  church,  government  is  an  ordinance 
of  God ;  and  as  it  is  imperative  upon  rulers  in  the  State  to  be 
"a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,"  so 
also  is  it  imperative  upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  banish 
strange  doctrines,  to  uphold  God's  ordinances,  to  reprove,  and 
Tebuke,  and,  finally,  to  put  away  evil-doers.     The  spirit   in 
which  this  is  to  be  done  is  also  prescribed.     It  is  to  be  done 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  with  long-suffering ;  but  the  work 
must  be  done  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Pastors  to  Him 
•who  has  commissioned  them  for  this  purpose  ;  and  they  have 
a  right  to   require  from  the   people,  that   in    this  office   and 
ministry  they  should  not  only  not  be  obstructed,  but  affection 
ately  and  zealously  aided,  as  ministering  in  these  duties  some 
times  painful,  not  for   themselves,  but  for  the   good  of  the 
whole.     With  respect  to  the  members  of  a  church,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  as  to  the  members  of  a  State.     It  is  not 
matter  of  option  with  them  whether  they  will  be  under  govern 
ment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  or  not,  for  that  is  im 
perative  ;  government  in  both  cases  being  of  divine  appointment. 
They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  to  full  security,  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Christ ;  and  they  have 
a  right,  too,  to  establish  as  many  guards  against  human  infirmity 
and  passion  in  those  who  are  "set  over  them,1'  as  may  be  pru 
dently  devised,  provided  these  are  not  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as   to  be   obstructive   to   the  legitimate    scriptural    discharge 
of  their  duties.     The  true  view  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that 
the  government  of  the  church  is  in  its  Pastors,  open  to  various 
modifications  as  to  form  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  conducted  with 
such  a  concurrence  of  the  people,  as  shall  constitute  a  sufficient 
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guard  against  abuse,  and  yet  not  prevent  the  legitimate  and 
efficient  exercise  of  pastoral  duties,  as  these  duties  are  stated 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  original  authority  in  the  Pastors,  and 
concurrent  consent  in  the  people,  may  be  thus  applied  to  par 
ticular  cases : — 

1.  As  to  the  ordination  of  Ministers.     If  we  consult  the 
New  Testament,  this  office  was  never  conveyed  by  the  people. 
The  Apostles  were  ordained  by  our  Lord  ;  the  Evangelists,  by 
the  Apostles  ;  the  Elders  in  every  church,  both  by  Apostles 
and  Evangelists.     The  passage  which  has  been  chiefly  urged 
by  those  who  would  originate  the  ministry  from  the  people,  is 
Acts  xiv.  23,  where  the  historian,  speaking  of  St.  Paul  and  Bar 
nabas,  says,  "  And  when  they  had  ordained  (;^e^>OTov)j<7avrec) 
Elders  in    every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they 
commended  them   to  the   Lord."     Here,  because  xeiporovew 
originally  signified  to  choose  by  way  of  suffrage,  some  have 
urged  that  these  Elders  were  appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.     Long,  however,  before  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  this* 
word  was  used  for  simple  designation,  without  any  reference  to 
election  by  suffrages ;    and  so  it  is  employed    by  St.  Luke 
himself   in  the  same  book,  (Acts  x.  41,)    "  witnesses  fore- 
appointed  of  God,"  where,  of  course,  the  suffrages  of  men  are 
out  of  the  question.     It  is  also  fatal  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  text,  that  the  act  implied  in  the  word,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  not  the  act  of  the  people,  but  that  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.    Even  the  Deacons,  whose  appointment  is  mentioned 
Acts  vi.,  although  "looked  out"  by  the  disciples  as  men  of 
honest   report,  did  not  enter  upon  their  office  till   solemnly 
appointed  thereto  by  the  Apostles.     Nothing  is  clearer  in  the 
New  Testament,  than  that  all  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  judged  of  by  those  who  had  been  placed  in  that  office 
themselves,  and  received  their  appointment  from  them.     Such, 
too,  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churches  after  the  death 
of  both  Apostles  and  Evangelists.     Presbyters,  who   during 
the  life  of  the  Apostles  had  the  power  of  ordination,  (for  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  Timothy,)  continued  to  perform  that  office 
in  discharge  of  one  solemn  part  of  their  duty,  to  perpetuate  the 
ministry,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  churches.     In 
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the  times  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  endued  with  special  gifts, 
the  concurrence  of  the  people  was  not,  perhaps,  always  formally 
taken  ;  but  the  directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  imply  a  refer 
ence  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  church,  because 
from  them  only  it  could  be  learned  whether  the  party  fixed 
upon  for  ordination  possessed  those  qualifications  without  which 
ordination  was  prohibited.  When  the  churches  assumed  a 
more  regular  form,  "  the  people  were  always  present  at  ordina 
tions,  and  ratified  the  action  with  their  approbation  and  consent. 
To  this  end  the  Bishop  was  wont  before  every  ordination  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  have  holy  orders  con 
ferred  upon  them,  that  so  the  people,  who  best  knew  their  lives 
and  conversation,  might  interpose  if  they  had  any  thing 
material  to  object  against  them/''*  Sometimes  also  they 
nominated  them  by  suffrages,  an'd  thus  proposed  them  for  ordi 
nation.  The  mode,  in  which  the  people  shall  be  made  a  con 
current  party,  is  matter  of  prudential  regulation  ;  but  they  had 
*  an  early,  and  certainly  a  reasonable,  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  their  Ministers,  although  the  power  of  ordina 
tion  was  vested  in  Ministers  alone,  to  be  exercised  on  their 
responsibility  to  Christ. 

2.  As  to  the  laws  by  which  the  church  is  to  be  governed ; 
so  far  as  they  are  manifestly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  regulations  judged  to  be  subsidiary  thereto,  it  is  plain 
that  the  rulers  of  a  church  are  bound  to  execute  them,  and  the 
people  to  obey  them.  They  cannot  be  matter  of  compact  on 
either  side,  except  as  the  subject  of  a  mutual  and  solemn 
engagement  to  defer  to  them  without  any  modification  or 
appeal  to  any  other  standard. 

Every  church  declares  in  some  way,  how  it  understands  the 
doctrine  and  the  disciplinary  laws  of  Christ.  This  declaration 
as  to  doctrine,  in  modern  times,  is  made  by  confessions  or 
articles  of  faith,  in  which,  if  fundamental  error  is  found,  the 
evil  rests  upon  the  head  of  that  church  collectively,  and  upon 
the  members  individually,  every  one  of  whom  is  bound  to  try 
all  doctrines  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  cannot  support  an 
acknowledged  system  of  error  without  guilt.  As  to  discipline, 
*  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity. 
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the  manner  in  which  a  church  provides  for  public  worship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacra 
ments,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  succour  of  the 
distressed,  the  admonition  of  the  disorderly,  and  the  excision 
of  offenders,  (which  are  all  points  on  which  the  New  Testa 
ment  has  issued  express  injunctions,)  is  its  declaration  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  interprets  those  injunctions,  which  also  it 
does  on  its  own  collective  responsibility,  and  that  of  its 
members.  If,  however,  we  take  for  illustration  of  the  subject 
before  us,  a  church,  at  least  substantially  right  in  this  its  inter 
pretation  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  laws  of  Christ  as  to  general 
and,  what  we  may  call  for  distinction's  sake,  "moral"  disci 
pline  ;  these  are  the  first  principles  upon  which  this  church  is 
founded.  It  is  either  an  apostolic  church,  which  has  retained 
primitive  faith  and  discipline ;  or  it  has  subsequently  been 
collected  into  a  new  communion,  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
other  churches  ;  and  has  placed  itself,  according  to  its  o\\n 
conviction,  upon  the  basis  of  primitive  doctrine  and  discipline 
as  found  in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  ground  either  the  Pastors 
and  people  met  and  united  at  first ;  or  the  people,  converted 
to  faith  and  holiness  by  the  labours  of  one  or  more  Pastors, 
holding,  as  they  believed,  these  scriptural  views,  placed  them 
selves  under  the  guidance  of  these  Pastors,  and  thus  formed 
themselves  into  a  church-state,  which  was  their  act  of  accession 
to  these  principles.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  this  very 
act,  they  bind  themselves  to  comply  with  the  original  terms 
of  the  communion  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  that  they 
have  as  to  these  doctrines,  and  as  to  these  disciplinary  laws 
of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  preached  and  enforced,  no  rights 
of  control  over  Ministers,  which  shall  prevent  the  just  exercise 
of  their  office  in  these  respects.  They  have  a  right  to  such 
regulations  and  checks  as  shall  secure,  in  the  best  possible  way, 
the  just  and  faithful  exercise  of  that  office,  and  the  honest  and 
impartial  use  of  that  power ;  but  this  is  the  limit  of  their 
right ;  and  every  system  of  suffrages,  or  popular  concurrence, 
which,  under  pretence  of  guarding  against  abuse  of  ministerial 
authority,  makes  its  exercise  absolutely  and  in  all  cases 
dependent  upon  the  consent  of  those  over  whom  it  extends, 
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goes  beyond  that  limit,  and  invades  the  right  of  pastoral 
government,  which  the  New  Testament  has  established.  It 
brings,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  Christ  into  debate,  which  yet 
the  members  profess  to  have  received  as  their  rule ;  and  it 
claims  to  put  into  commission  those  duties  which  Pastors  are 
charged  by  Christ  personally  to  exercise.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
had  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  denied  the  crime,  and 
there  had  been  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  fact,  would  unques 
tionably  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Elders  of  that  church 
and  others  upon  that  fact :  But  when  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  laws  of  Christ's  discipline  should  be  exercised  or 
not,  he  did  not  feel  himself  concluded  by  the  sense  of  the 
whole  Corinthian  church,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  offender 
continuing  in  communion  with  them  ;  but  he  instantly  reproved 
them  for  their  laxity,  and  issued  the  sentence  of  excision, 
thereby  showing  that  an  obvious  law  of  Christ  was  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  a  majority. 

This  view,  indeed,  supposes  that  such  a  society,  like  almost 
all  the  churches  ever  known,  has  admitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  power  of  admission  into  the  church,  of  reproof,  of 
exhortation,  and  of  excision  from  it,  subject  to  various  guards 
against  abuses,  is  in  the  Pastors  of  a  church.  There  are  some 
who  have  adopted  a  different  opinion,  supposing  that  the 
power  of  administering  the  discipline  of  Christ  must  be  con 
veyed  by  them  to  their  Ministers,  and  is  to  be  wholly  con 
trolled  by  their  suffrages  :  So  that  there  is,  in  these  systems, 
not  a  provision  of  counsel  against  possible  errors  in  the  exer 
cise  of  authority ;  not  a  guard  against  human  infirmity  or 
viciousness ;  not  a  reservation  of  right  to  determine  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  cases  to  which  the  laws  of  Christ  are  applied  ; 
but  a  claim  of  co-administration  as  to  these  laws  themselves, 
or  rather  an  entire  administration  of  them  through  the  Pastor, 
as  a  passive  agent  of  their  will.  Those  who  adopt  these  views 
are  bound  to  show  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  established 
in  the  New  Testament.  That  it  is  not,  appears  plain  from 
the  very  term  "  Pastors,"  which  imports  both  care  and 
government ;  mild  and  affectionate  government,  indeed,  but 
still  government.  Hence  the  office  of  Shepherd  is  applied  to 
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describe  the  government  of  God,  and  the  government  of 
Kings.  It  appears,  too,  from  other  titles  given,  not  merely 
to  Apostles,  but  to  the  Presbyters  they  ordained  and  placed 
over  the  churches.  They  are  called  jjyou^svo*,  "  rulers ;" 
e7r«rxo9ro<,  "  overseers ;"  vrposa-Twrs;,  "  those  who  preside." 
They  are  commended  for  "  ruling  well ;"  and  they  are 
directed  "  to  charge,1'  "  to  reprove,1'  "  to  rebuke,"  "  to 
watch,"  "  to  silence,"  "  to  put  away."  The  very  "  account" 
they  must  give  to  God,  in  connexion  with  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  shows  that  their  office  and  responsibility  was 
peculiar  and  personal,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
private  member  of  the  church,  which  it  could  not  be  if  they 
were  the  passive  agents  only  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci 
pline  of  the  will  of  the  whole.  To  the  double  duty  of  feeding 
and  exercising  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  a  special  reward  is 
also  promised  when  the  "  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear," — a 
title  of  Christ,  which  shows  that  as  the  pastoral  office  of  feed 
ing  and  ruling  is  exercised  by  Christ  supremely,  so  it  is 
exercised  by  his  Ministers  in  both  branches  subordinately. 
Finally :  The  exhortation  to  Christians  to  "  obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  them,"  and  to  "  submit"  to  them,  and  "  to 
esteem  them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake,"  and  to 
"  remember  them," — all  show  that  the  ministerial  office  is  riot 
one  of  mere  agency,  under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  votes 
of  the  collected  church. 

o.  With  respect  to  other  disciplinary  regulations,  supposed 
by  any  religious  society  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  great  and 
scriptural  ends  of  church  communion,  these  appear  to  be 
matters  of  mutual  agreement,  and  are  capable  of  modification 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  Ministers  and  people,  under  their 
common  responsibility  to  Christ,  that  they  are  done  advisedly, 
with  prayer,  with  reference  to  the  edification  of  the  church, 
and  so  as  not  to  infringe  upon,  but  to  promote,  the  influence 
of  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  consent 
of  the  people  to  all  such  regulations,  either  tacitly  by  their 
adoption  of  them,  or  more  expressly  through  any  regular 
meetings  of  different  officers,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
acquainted  with,  and  representing,  the  sentiments  of  the 

o  2 
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whole  ;  as  also  by  the  approval  of  those  aged,  wise,  and,  from 
different  causes,  influential  persons,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all 
societies,  and  who  are  always,  whether  in  office  or  not,  their 
natural  guardians,  guides,  and  representatives,  is  necessary  to 
confidence  and  harmony,  and  a  proper  security  for  good  and 
orderly  government.  It  is  thus  that  those  to  whom  the 
government  or  well-ordering  of  the  church  is  committed,  and 
those  upon  whom  their  influence  and  scriptural  authority  exert 
themselves,  appear  to  be  best  brought  into  a  state  of  harmony 
and  mutual  confidence ;  and  that  abundant  security  is  afforded 
against  all  misrule,  seeing  that  in  a  voluntary  communion,  and 
where  perfect  liberty  exists  for  any  member  to  unite  himself  to 
other  churches,  or  for  any  number  of  them  to  arrange  them 
selves  into  a  new  community,  subject,  however,  to  the  moral 
cautions  of  the  New  Testament  against  the  schismatic  spirit, 
it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  a  church  is  lodged,  voluntarily  to  adopt 
measures  which  can  be  generally  felt  to  be  onerous  and 
injurious,  nor  is  it  practicable  to  persevere  in  them.  In  this 
method  of  bringing  in  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  all 
assemblages  of  whole  societies,  or  very  large  portions  of  them, 
are  avoided ; — a  popular  form  of  church  government,  which, 
however  it  were  modified  so  as  best  to  accord  with  the  scrip 
tural  authority  of  Ministers,  could  only  be  tolerable  in  very 
small  isolated  societies,  and  that  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
simplicity  and  love.  To  raise  into  legislators  and  censors  all 
the  members  of  a  church,  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
inexperienced,  is  to  do  them  great  injury.  It  is  the  sure  way 
to  foster  debates,  contentions,  and  self-confidence,  to  open  the 
door  to  intrigue  and  policy,  to  tempt  forward  and  conceited 
men  to  become  a  kind  of  religious  demagogues,  and  entirely 
to  destroy  the  salutary  influence  of  the  aged,  experienced,  and 
gifted  members,  by  referring  every  decision  to  numbers 
and  suffrages,  and  placing  all  that  is  good  and  venerable 
and  influential  among  the  members  themselves,  at  the  feet 
of  a  democracy. 

4.  As  to  the  power  of  admission  into  the  church,  that  is 
clearly  with  Ministers,  to  whom  the  office  of  baptism  is  com- 
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milted,  by  which  the  door  is  opened  into  the  church  universal ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  visible  communion  kept  up  with  the 
universal  church,  except  by  communion  with  some  particular 
church,  the  admission  into  that  particular  communion  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  because  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
their  office,  made  such  by  the  Scripture  itself,  to  enjoin  this 
mode  of  confessing  Christ,  by  assembling  with  his  saints  in 
worship,  by  submitting  to  discipline,  and  by  "  showing  forth, 
his  death"  at  the  Lord^s  supper.  We  have,  however,  already 
said,  that  the  members  of  a  church,  although  they  have  no 
right  to  obstruct  the  just  exercise  of  this  power,  have  the  right 
to  prevent  its  being  unworthily  exercised ;  and  their  concurrence 
with  the  admission,  tacit  or  declared,  according  to  their  usages, 
is  an  arrangement,  supported  by  analogies  drawn  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  primitive  antiquity.  The  expulsion 
of  unworthy  members,  after  admonition,  devolves  upon  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  signs  of  com 
munion,  is  entrusted,  and  therefore  upon  Ministers,  for  this 
reason,  that  as  shepherds  of  the  flock  under  the  chief  Shepherd, 
they  are  charged  to  carry  his  laws  into  effect.  These  laws  it 
is  neither  with  them  nor  with  the  people  to  modify ;  they  are 
already  declared  by  superior  authority  ;  but  the  determination 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  is 
matter  of  mutual  investigation  and  decision,  in  order  to  pre 
vent  an  erring  pr  an  improper  exercise  of  authority.  That 
such  investigations  should  take  place,  not  before  the  assembled 
members  of  a  society,  but  before  proper  and  select  tribunals, 
appears  not  only  an  obviously  proper,  but,  in  many  respects,  a 
necessary  regulation. 

The  trial  of  unworthy  Ministers  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which,  wherever  a  number  of  religious  societies  exist  as  one 
church,  having  therefore  many  Pastors,  is  manifestly  most 
safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  Pastors  themselves ;  and 
that  not  only  because  the  official  acts  of  censure  and  exclusion 
lie  with  them,  but  for  other  reasons  also.  It  can  scarcely  hap 
pen  that  a  Minister  should  be  under  accusation,  except  in  some 
very  particular  cases,  but  that,  from  his  former  influence,  at 
least  with  a  part  of  the  people,  some  faction  would  be  found  to 
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support  him.  In  proportion  to  the  ardour  of  this  feeling,  the 
other  party  would  be  excited  to  undue  severity  and  bitterness. 
To  try  such  a  case  before  a  whole  society,  there  would  not 
only  be  the  same  objection  as  in  the  case  of  private  members ; 
but  the  additional  one,  that  parties  would  be  more  certainly 
formed,  and  be  still  more  violent.  If  he  must  be  arraigned 
then  before  some  special  tribunal,  the  most  fitting  is  that  of 
his  brethren,  provided  that  the  parties  accusing  have  the  right 
to  bring  on  such  a  trial  upon  exhibition  of  probable  evidence, 
and  to  prosecute  it  without  obstruction.  In  churches  whose 
Ministers  are  thrown  solely  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the 
society,  and  exist  as  such  only  by  their  character,  this  is  ordi 
narily  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  toleration  of  improper  con 
duct  ;  whilst  it  removes  the  trial  from  those  whose  excitement 
for  or  against  the  accused  might  on  either  side  be  unfavourable 
to  fair  and  equitable  decision,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  church. 

The  above  remarks  contain  but  a  sketch  of  those  principles 
of  church  government  which  appear  to  be  contained  in,  or  to 
be  suggested  by,  the  New  Testament.  They  still  leave  much 
liberty  to  Christians  to  adapt  them  in  detail  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  offices  to  be  created ;  the 
meetings  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  various  affairs 
of  the  church,  spiritual  and  financial ;  the  assembling  of  Minis 
ters  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  for  counsel,  and  for  oversight  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong ;  are  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  are  left  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom 
and  piety.  The  extent  to  which  distinct  societies  of  Christians 
shall  associate  in  one  church  under  a  common  government, 
appears  also  to  be  a  matter  of  prudence  and  of  circumstances. 
In  the  primitive  church  we  see  different  societies  in  a  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  under  the  common  government  of  the 
assembly  of  Presbyters  ;  and  afterwards  these  grew  into  provin 
cial  churches,  of  greater  or  smaller  extent.  In  modern  times, 
we  have  similar  associations  in  the  form  of  national  churches, 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian ;  and  of  churches  existing  without  any 
recognition  of  the  State  at  all,  and  forming  smaller  or  larger 
communities,  from  the  union  of  a  few  societies,  to  the  union  of 
societies  throughout  a  whole  country;  holding  the  same 
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doctrines,  practising  the  same  modes  of  worship,  and  placing 
themselves  under  a  common  code  of  laws  and  a  common 
government.  But  whatever  be  the  form  they  take,  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  and  to  model  themselves  by,  the  principles  of 
church  communion  and  of  church  discipline  which  are  contained 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  will  be  fruitful  in  holiness 
and  usefulness,  so  long  as  they  conform  to  them,  and  so  long 
as  those  forms  of  administration  are  conscientiously  preferred 
which  appear  best  adapted  to  preserve  and  to  diffuse  sound 
doctrine,  Christian  practice,  spirituality,  and  charity.  That 
discipline  is  defective  and  bad  in  itself,  or  it  is  ill  administered, 
which  does  not  accomplish  these  ends ;  and  that  is  best  which 
best  promotes  them. 

The  ends  to  which  church  authority  is  legitimately  directed 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered. 

The  first  is,  the  preservation  and  the  publication  of  "  sound 
doctrine."  Against  false  doctrines,  and  the  men  "  of  corrupt 
minds"  who  taught  them,  the  sermons  of  Christ,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  abound  in  cautions ;  and  since  St. 
Paul  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  as  to  erring  teachers,  that  their 
"mouths  must  be  stopped,"  this  implies,  that  the  power  of 
declaring  what  sound  doctrine  is,  and  of  silencing  false  teachers, 
was  confided  by  the  Apostles  to  the  future  church.  By 
systematic  writers  this  has  been  called  potestas  Soy^cmxyj ; 
which,  abused  by  the  ambition  of  man,  forms  no  small  part  of 
that  antichristian  usurpation  which  characterizes  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Extravagant  as  are  her  claims,  so  that  she  brings 
in  her  traditions  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  inspired 
writings,  and  denies  to  men  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
of  trying  her  dogmas  by  the  test  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  there 
is  a  sober  sense  in  which  this  power  may  be  taken.  The  great 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
standard  of  doctrine  ;  that  the  doctrines  of  every  church  must 
be  proved  out  of  them ;  and  that  to  this  standard  every  indi 
vidual  member  has  the  right  of  bringing  them,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  own  faith ;  must  be  held  inviolate,  if  we 
would  not  see  divine  authority  displaced  by  human.  Since, 
however,  men  may  come  to  different  conclusions  upon  the 
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meaning  of  Scripture,  it  lias  been  the  practice  from  primitive 
times  to  declare  the  sense  in  which  Scripture  is  understood  by 
collective  assemblies  of  Ministers,  and  by  the  churches  united 
with  them,  in  order  to  the  enforcement  of  such  interpretations 
upon  Christians  generally,  by  the  influence  of  learning,  piety, 
numbers,  and  solemn  deliberation.  The  reference  of  the 
question  respecting  circumcision  by  the  church  at  Antioch  to 
"  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,"  is  the  first  instance 
of  this,  though  with  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
decision  was  given  under  plenary  inspiration.  Whilst  one 
of  the  Apostles  lived,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  him  in  like 
manner,  when  any  doctrinal  novelty  sprung  up  in  the  church- 
After  their  death,  smaller  or  larger  Councils,  composed  of  the 
public  Teachers  of  the  churches,  were  resorted  to,  that  they 
might  pronounce  upon  these  differences  of  opinion,  and  by  their 
authority  confirm  the  faithful,  and  abash  the  propagators  of  error. 
Still  later,  four  Councils,  called  "  General,"  from  the  number 
of  persons  assembled  in  them  from  various  parts  of  Christen 
dom,  have  peculiar  eminence.  The  Council  of  Nice  in  the 
fourth  century,  which  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
formed  that  scriptural  and  important  formulary  called  •"  the 
Nicene  Creed;""  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  at  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  which  condemned  the  errors  of 
Macedonius,  and  asserted  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  censured  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  At  Nice  it  was  declared 
that  the  Son  is  truly  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father ;  at  Constantinople,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  truly 
God  ;  at  Ephesus,  that  the  divine  nature  was  truly  united  to 
the  human  in  Christ  in  one  person ;  at  Chalcedon,  that  both 
natures  remained  distinct,  and  that  the  human  nature  was  not 
lost  or  absorbed  in  the  divine.  The  decisions  of  these 
Councils,  both  from  their  antiquity  and  from  the  manifest 
conformity  of  their  decisions  on  these  points  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  have  been  received  to  this  day  in  what  have  been 
called  "  the  orthodox  churches,"  throughout  the  world.  On 
General  Councils,  the  Romish  Church  has  been  divided  as  to 
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the  questions,  whether  infallibility  resides  in  them,  or  in  the 
Pope,  or  in  the  Pope  when  at  their  head.  Protestant's  cut 
this  matter  short,  by  acknowledging  that  they  have  erred,  and 
may  err,  being  composed  of  fallible  men,  and  that  they  have 
no  authority  but  as  they  manifestly  agree  with  the  Scriptures. 
To  the  above-mentioned  Councils  they  have  in  general  always 
paid  great  deference,  as  affording  confirmation  of  the  plain  and 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  on  the  points  in  question  ;  but  on  no 
other  ground.  "  Things  ordained  by  General  Councils  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  may  be  declared  they  be  taken  out  of  holy  Scrip 
ture."*  The  manner  in  which  the  respective  churches  of  the 
Reformation  declared  their  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  leading  points  of  theology,  was  by  Confes 
sions  and  Articles  of  Faith,  and  by  the  adoption  of  ancient 
or  primitive  Creeds.  With  reference  to  this  practice,  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  declares  in  her 
twentieth  Article,  that  "  the  church  hath  authority  in  con 
troversies  of  faith ;"  but  qualifies  the  tenet,  by  adding,  "  and 
yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  God's  word  written  ;"  in  which  there  is  a  manifest 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  who  have  God's  word  in  their 
hands,  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  try  what  any  church 
ordains,  as  necessary  to  be  believed.  This  authority  of  a  church 
in  matters  of  doctrine  appears  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  fol 
lowing  particulars,  which,  although  directly  opposed  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  of  great  importance : 
— 1 .  To  declare  the  sense  in  which  it  interprets  the  language 
of  Scripture  on  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revela 
tion  ;  for  to  contend,  as  some  have  done,  that  no  creeds  or 
articles  of  faith  are  proper,  but  that  belief  in  the  Scriptures 
only  ought  to  be  required,  would  be  to  destroy  all  doctrinal 
distinctions,  since  the  most  perverse  interpreters  of  Scripture 
profess  to  believe  the  words  of  Scripture.  2.  To  require  from 
all  its  members,  with  whom  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
by  all  Protestant  churches  left  inviolate,  to  examine  such 

*  Art.  21st  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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declarations  of  faith,  professing  to  convey  tlie  sense  of  Scrip 
ture,  with  modesty  and  proper  respect  to  those  grave  and 
learned  assemblies  in  which  all  these  points  have  been  weighed 
with  deliberation  ;  receiving  them  as  guides  to  truth,  not 
implicitly,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  docility  and  humility. 
"  Great  weight  and  deference  is  due  to  such  decisions ;  and 
every  man  that  finds  his  own  thoughts  differ  from  them,  ought, 
to  examine  the  matter  over  again  with  much  attention  and 
care,  freeing  himself  all  he  can  from  prejudice  and  obstinacy, 
with  a  just  distrust  of  his  own  understanding,  and  an  humble 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  his  superiors.  This  is  due  to  the 
consideration  of  peace  and  union,  and  to  that  authority  which 
the  church  has  to  maintain  it ;  but  if,  after  all  possible 
methods  of  inquiry,  a  man  cannot  master  his  thoughts,  or 
make  them  agree  with  the  public  decisions,  his  conscience  is 
not  under  bonds,  since  this  authority  is  not  absolute,  noi 
grounded  upon  a  promise  of  infallibility.1"*  3.  To  silence 
within  its  own  pale  the  preaching  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  received  standards.  On  this  every  church  has  a  right  to 
insist  which  sincerely  believes  that  contrary  doctrines  to  its 
own  are  fundamental  or  dangerous  errors,  and  which  is  thereby 
bound  both  to  keep  its  members  from  their  contamination, 
and  also  to  preserve  them  from  those  distractions  and  contro 
versies  to  which  the  preaching  of  diverse  doctrines  by  its 
Ministers  would  inevitably  lead.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  contrary  to  Christian  liberty, 
since  the  members  of  any  communion,  and  especially  the 
Ministers,  know  beforehand  the  terms  of  fellowship  with  the 
churches  whose  confessions  of  faith  are  thus  made  public; 
and  because  also,  where  conscience  is  unfettered  by  public 
law,  they  are  neither  prevented  from  enjoying  their  own 
opinions  in  peace,  nor  from  propagating  them  in  other 
assemblies. 

The  second  end  is,  the  forming  of  such  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  Ministers,  officers,  and  members,  as  shall 
establish  a  common  order  for  worship ;  facilitate  the  manage- 

*  Burnet. 
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ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  community,  spiritual,  economical, 
and  financial ;  and  give  a  right  direction  to  the  general  conduct 
of  the  whole  society.  This  in  technical  language  is  called 
potestas  Siarax-njo],  and  consists  in  making  canons  or  rules 
for  those  particular  matters  which  are  not  provided  for  in  detail 
by  the  directions  of  Scripture.  This  power  also,  like  the 
former,  has  been  caried  to  a  culpable  excess  in  many  churches, 
so  as  to  fill  them  with  superstition,  and  in  many  respects  to 
introduce  an  onerous  system  of  observances,  like  that  of  Juda 
ism,  the  yoke  from  which  the  Gospel  has  set  us  free.  The 
simplicity  of  Christianity  has  thus  been  often  destroyed,  and 
the  doctrines  of  men  set  up  as  commandments  of  God.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  sound  sense  in  which  this  power  in  a 
church  must  be  admitted,  and  a  deference  to  it  bound  upon 
the  members.  For,  when  the  laws  of  Christ  are  both  rightly 
understood  and  cordially  admitted,  the  application  of  them  to 
particular  cases  is  still  necessary ;  many  regulations  also  are 
dictated  by  inference  and  by  analogies,  and  often  appear  to  be 
required  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  there  is  no  pro 
vision  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  obligation  of  public 
worship,  for  instance,  is  plainly  stated ;  but  the  seasons  of  its 
observance,  its  frequency,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be 
conducted,  must  be  matter  of  special  regulation,  in  order  that 
all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  binding ;  but  particular  rules  guarding  against 
such  acts  as,  in  the  judgment  of  a  church,  are  violations  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  are  often  necessary  to  direct  the  judgment 
and  consciences  of  the  body  of  the  people.  Baptism  is  to  be 
administered  ;  but  the  manner  of  this  service  may  be  prescribed 
by  a  church,  since  the  Scriptures  have  not  determined  it.  So 
also  as  to  the  mode  and  the  times  of  receiving  the  Lord's  sup 
per,  in  the  same  absence  of  inspired  directions,  regulations 
must  be  agreed  upon,  that  there  may  be,  as  nearly  as  edifica 
tion  requires,  an  undistracted  uniformity  of  practice.  Special 
festivals  of  commemoration  and  thanksgivings  may  also  be 
appointed,  as  fit  occasions  for  the  inculcation  of  particular 
truths  and  moral  duties,  and  for  the  special  excitement  of 
grateful  affections.  For  although  they  are  not  particularly 
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prescribed  in  Scripture,  they  are  in  manifest  accordance  with 
its  spirit,  and  are  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  examples  which 
it  exhibits.  Days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  for  the  same 
reasons,  may  be  the  subject  of  appointment ;  and  beside  the 
regular  acts  of  public  worship,  private  meetings  of  the  members 
for  mutual  prayer,  and  religious  converse,  may  also  be  found 
necessary.  To  these  may  be  added,  various  plans  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  neglected  neighbour 
hoods,  and  its  promotion  in  foreign  lands.  A  considerable 
number  of  other  regulations  touching  order,  contributions,  the 
repressing  of  particular  vices  which  may  mark  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  practice  of  particular  duties,  will  also  be  found 
necessary. 

The  only  legitimate  ends,  however,  of  all  these  directions 
and  rules  are,  the  edification  of  the  church,  the  preservation 
of  its  practical  purity,  the  establishment  of  an  influential  order 
and  decorum  in  its  services,  and  the  promotion  of  its  useful 
ness  to  the  world.  The  general  principles  by  which  they  are 
to  be  controlled  are  the  spirituality,  simplicity,  and  practical 
character  of  Christianity ;  and  the  authority  with  which  they 
are  invested  is  derived  from  piety,  wisdom,  and  singleness  of 
heart  in  those  who  originate  them,  and  from  that  docility  and 
submissiveness  of  Christians  to  each  other,  which  is  enforced 
upon  them  in  the  New  Testament.  For  although  every 
Christian  is  exhorted  to  try  all  things,  to  '.'  search  the  Scrip 
tures,"  and  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  matters  which 
relate  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice,  yet  he  is  to  do  this 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian ;  not  with  self-will edness  and  self- 
confidence  ;  not  contemning  the  opinion  and  authority  of 
others  ;  not  factiously  and  censoriously.  This  is  his  duty  even 
where  the  most  important  subjects  are  in  question  :  How  much 
more  then  in  things  comparatively  indifferent  ought  he  to 
practise  the  apostolic  rule, — "  Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  unto  the  elder;  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility." 

The  third  end  of  church  government  is,  the  infliction  and 
removal  of  censures,  a  power  (potestas  £<axpmx»j)  the  abuse 
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of  which,  and  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  it  has  been 
carried,  have  led  some  wholly  to  deny  it,  or  to  treat  it  slightly ; 
but  which  is  nevertheless  deposited  with  every  scriptural  church. 
Even  associations  much  less  solemn  and- spiritual  in  their  cha 
racter  have  the  power  to  put  away  their  members,  and  to 
receive   again,    upon    certain   conditions,    those   who   offend 
against  their  rules ;  and  if  the  offence  which  called  forth  this 
expulsion  be  of  a  moral  nature,  the  censure  of  a  whole  society, 
inflicted   after   due   examination,   comes   with   much   greater 
weight,  and  is  a  much  greater  reproach  and  misfortune  to  the 
person  who  falls  under  it,  than  that  of  a  private  individual. 
In  the  case  of  a  Christian  church,  however,  the  proceeding 
connects  itself  with  a  higher  than  human    authority.      The 
members  have  separated  from   the  world,  and  have   placed 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  Christ.     They  stand  in  a  special 
relation  to  him,  so  long  as  they  are  faithful ;  they  are  objects 
of  his  care  and  love,  as  members  of  his  own  body ;   and  to 
them,  as  such,  great  and  numerous  promises  are  made.     To 
preserve  them  in  this  state  of  fidelity,  to  guard  them  from 
errors  of  doctrine  and  viciousness  of  practice,  and  thus  to  pre 
vent  their  separation  from  Christ,  the  church,  with  its  ministry, 
its  ordinances,  and  its  discipline,  was  established.      He  who 
becomes  unfaithful,  in  opposition  to   the   influence  of  those 
edifying  and  conservatory  means,  forfeits  the  favour  of  Christ, 
even  before  he  is  deservedly  separated  from  the  church ;   but 
when  he  is  separated,  put  away,  denied  communion  with  the 
church,  he  loses  also  the  benefit  of  all  those  peculiar  means  of 
grace  and  salvation,  and  of  those  special   influences  and  pro 
mises,  which  Christ  bestows  upon  the  church.     He  is  not  only 
thrown  back  upon  common  society  with  shame,  stigmatized  as 
an  evil  worker,  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  religious  tribunal ; 
but  becomes,  so  to  speak,  again  a  member  of  that  incorporated 
and  hostile  society,  the  world,  against  which  the  exclusive  and 
penal  sentences  of  the  word  of  God  are  directed.     Where  the 
sentence  of  excision  by  a  church  is  erring  or  vicious,  as  it 
may  be  in  some  cases,  it  cannot  affect  an  innocent  individual ; 
he   would   remain,    notwithstanding   the    sentence  of  men,  a 
member  of  Christ's  invisible  universal  church ;  but  when  it 
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proceeds  upon  a  just  application  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ratification  in  heaven,  although  the  door 
is  left  open  to  penitence  and  restoration. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  a  sober  and  serious  Christian, 
having  those  views,  wishes  to  keep  up  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  others,  a  proper  sense  of  the  weight  and  solemnity 
of  church-censures  when  rightly  administered,  he  will  feel 
disgusted  at  those  assumptions  of  control  over  the  mercy 
and  justice  of  God,  which  fallible  men  have  in  some  churches 
endeavoured  to  establish,  and  have  too  often  exercised  for  the 
gratification  of  the  worst  passions.  So  because  our  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  which  is  also  said,  Matthew  xviii. 
18,  to  all  the  Apostles,  "  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  by  its  own  intrinsic  authority, 
condemned  to  eternal  punishment ;  that  the  excommunicated 
person  could  not  be  delivered  from  this  condemnation,  unless 
the  church  gave  him  absolution  ;  and  that  the  church  had  the 
power  of  absolving  him  upon  the  private  confession  of  his 
fault,  either  by  prescribing  to  him  certain  acts  of  penance,  andk 
works  of  charity,  the  performance  of  which  was  considered  as 
a  satisfaction  for  the  sin  which  he  had  committed,  or  by  apply 
ing  to  him  the  merits  of  some  other  person.  And  as  in  the 
progress  of  corruption,  the  whole  power  of  the  church  was 
supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  Pope,  there-flowed  from  him,  at 
his  pleasure,  indulgences  or  remissions  of  some  parts  of  the 
penance,  absolutions  and  pardons,  the  possession  of  which  was 
represented  to  Christians  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  sale 
of  which  formed  a  most  gainful  traffic." 

As  to  the  passage  respecting  the  gift  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  from  which  these  views  affect  to 
be  derived,  it  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the  very  apposite 
and  obviously  explanatory  fact,  that  this  Apostle  was  the  first 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  its  perfected  form, 
both  to  the  Jews  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles.  Bishop  Horsley  applies  it  only  to  the  latter 
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of  these  events,  to  which  indeed  it  may  principally,  but  not 
exclusively,  refer. 

"  St.  Peter's  custody  of  the  keys  was  a  temporary,  not  a 
perpetual,  authority ;  its  object  was  not  individuals,  but  the 
whole  human  race.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  is 
the  true  church  of  God.  It  is  now,  therefore,  the  Christian 
church  ;  formerly  the  Jewish  church  was  that  kingdom.  The 
true  church  is  represented  in  this  text,  as  in  many  passages 
of  holy  writ,  under  the  image  of  a  walled  city,  to  be  entered 
only  at  the  gates.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy  these  gates 
were  shut,  and  particular  persons  only  could  obtain  admittance, 
— Israelites  by  birth,  or  by  legal  incorporation.  The  locks 
of  these  gates  were  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
obstructed  the  entrance  of  aliens.  But,  after  our  Lord's 
ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  keys  of  the 
city  were  given  to  St.  Peter,  by  that  vision  which  taught  him, 
and  authorized  him  to  teach  others,  that  all  distinctions  of  one 
nation  from  another  were  at  an  end.  By  virtue  of  this  special 
commission,  the  great  Apostle  applied  the  key,  pushed  back 
the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw  the  gates  of  the  city  open  for 
the  admission  of  the  whole  Gentile  world,  in  the  instance 
of  Cornelius  and  his  family.1'* 

When  the  same  learned  Prelate  would  also  refer  the  binding 
and  loosing  power  mentioned  in  the  above  texts  exclusively  to 
Peter,  he  forgets  that  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  (Matt, 
xviii.  18,)  it  is  given  to  all  the  Apostles :  *'  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  These 
expressions  manifestly  refer  to  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
any  thing  to  be  obligatory?  and  its  infraction  to  be  sinful,  and 
therefore  subject  to  punishment,  or  the  contrary;  and  the 
passage  receives  sufficient  illustration  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  his  Apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  when,  after  breath 
ing  upon  them,  he  said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  (John  xx.  22, 
23.)  To  qualify  them  for  this  authoritative  declaration  of 
•  Horsley's  Sermons. 
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what  was  obligatory  upon  men,  or  otherwise ;  and  of  the  terms 
upon  which  sins  are  remitted,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  retained ;  they  previously  received  the  Holy 
Ghost, — a  sufficient  proof  that  this  power  was  connected  witli 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Apostles ;  and  beyond  those 
inspired  men  it  could  not  extend,  unless  equally  strong  mira 
culous  evidence  of  the  same  degree  of  inspiration  were  afforded 
by  any  others.  The  manner  also  in  which  the  Apostles  exer 
cised  this  power  elucidates  the  subject.  We  have  no  instance 
at  all  of  their  forgiving  the  sins  of  any  individuals  ;  they  merely 
proclaimed  the  terms  of  pardon.  And  we  have  no  instance  of 
their  retaining  the  sins  of  any  one,  except  by  declaring  them  con 
demned  by  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  they  were  the 
Preachers.  They  authoritatively  explain  in  their  writings  the 
terms  of  forgiveness ;  they  state  as  to  duty  what  is  obligatory, 
and  what  is  not  obligatory,  upon  Christians ;  they  pronounce 
sinners  of  various  kinds,  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  to  be 
under  God's  wrath  ;  and  they  declare  certain  apostates  to  be  put 
beyond  forgiveness  by  their  own  act,  not  by  apostolic  excommu 
nication  ;  and  thus  they  bind  and  loose,  remit  sins  and  retain  them. 
The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  in  this  manner  explained 
by  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  and  we  may  also 
see  the  reason  why  in  Matthew  xviii.  a  similar  declaration 
stands  connected  with  the  censures  of  a  church  :  "  Moreover, 
if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone :  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  sha^l 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  But  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man 
and  as  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."" 

That  here  there  may  be  a  reference  to  a  provision  made  among 
the  Jews  for  settling  questions  of  accusation  and  dispute  by 
the  Elders  of  their  synagogues,  is  probable ;  but  it  is  also  clear 
that  our  Lord  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  his  own 
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church,  which  was  to  displace  the  synagogue ;  and  that  there 
might  be  infallible  rules  to  guide  that  church  in  its  judgment 
on  moral  cases,  he  turns  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  the  discourse 
is  addressed,  and  says  to  them,  ."  Whatsoever  ye"  (not  the 
church)  "  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
Of  the  disciples  then  present  the  subsequent  history  leads  us 
to  conclude,  that  he  principally  meant,  that  the  Apostles 
should  be  endued  with  the  power,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
the  inspired  persons  who  were  to  furnish  the  church  with 
infallible  rules  of  judgment,  in  all  such  cases  of  dispute  and 
accusation.  When,  therefore,  any  church  rightly  interprets 
these  apostolic  rules,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  particular 
cases,  it  then  exercises  a  discipline  which  is  not  only  approved, 
but  is  also  confirmed,  in  heaven  by  the  concurring  dispensa 
tions  of  God,  who  respects  his  own  inspirations  in  his  Apostles. 
The  whole  shows  the  careful  and  solemn  manner  in  which  all 
such  investigations  are  to  be  conducted,  and  the  serious  effect 
of  them.  It  is  by  the  admonishing  and  putting  away  of 
offenders,  that  the  church  bears  its  testimony  against  all  sin 
before  the  world ;  and  it  is  thus  that  she  maintains  a  salutary 
influence  over  her  members,  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  those 
censures  which,  when  scripturally  administered,  are  sanctioned 
by  Christ  its  Head ;  and  which,  when  they  extend  to  excision 
from  the  body,  and  no  error  of  judgment  or  sinister  intention 
vitiates  the  proceeding,  separate  the  offenders  from  that 
special  grace  of  Christ  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful 
collected  into  a  church-state, — a  loss,  an  evil,  and  a  danger, 
which  nothing  but  repentance,  humiliation,  and  a  return  to 
God  and  his  people,  can  repair.  For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  part  of  discipline  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of  his  churches,  and  tl.e 
preservation  of  their  influence  in  the  world;  but  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  offenders  themselves.  To  this  effect 
are  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to  the  immoral  Corinth 
ian,  "To  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,"  the  dominion  of  his  bodily  appetites,  "that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.""  The 
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practice  of  many  of  the  ancient  churches  was,  in  this  respect, 
rigid ;  in  several  of  the  circumstances  far  too  much  so ;  and 
thus  it  assumed  a  severity  much  more  appalling  than  in  the 
apostolic  times.  It  shows,  however,  how  deeply  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  moral  discipline  was  felt  among  them,  and,  in 
substance,  though  not  in  every  part  of  the  mode,  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  "  When  disciples  of  Christ  who  had  dis 
honoured  his  religion  by  committing  any  gross  immorality,  or 
by  relapsing  into  idolatry,  were  cut  off  from  the  church  by  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  ;  they  were  kept,  often  for  years, 
in  a  state  of  penance,  however  desirous  to  be  re-admitted. 
They  made  a  public  confession  of  their  faith,  accompanied 
with  the  most  humiliating  expressions  of  grief.  For  some 
time  they  stood  without  the  doors,  while  the  Christians  were 
employed  in  worship.  Afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
enter ;  then  to  stand  during  a  part  of  the  service ;  then  to 
remain  during  the  whole ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  till  a  formal  absolution  was 
pronounced  by  the  church.  The  time  of  the  penance  was 
sometimes  shortened,  when  the  anguish  of  their  mind,  or  any 
occasional  distress  of  body,  threatened  the  danger  of  their 
dying  in  that  condition ;  or  when  those  who  were  then  suffering 
persecution,  or  other  deserving  members  of  the  church,  inter 
ceded  for  them,  and  became,  by  this  intercession,  in  some 
measure,  sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  The 
duration  of  the  penance,  the  acts  required  while  it  continued, 
and  the  manner  of  the  absolution,  varied  at  different  times. 
The  matter  was,  from  its  nature,  subject  to  much  abuse :  It 
was  often  taken  under  the  cognizance  of  ancient  Councils  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  their  canons  were  employed  in  regulating  the 
exercise  of  discipline."* 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  how 
ever  difficult  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  to  adjust  modes  of 
church  government,  so  that,  in  the  view  of  all,  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament  may  be  fully  recognised,  and  the  ends 
for  which  churches  are  collected  may  be  effectually  accom- 

*  Hill's  Lectures. 
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plislied,  this  labour  will  always  be  greatly  smoothed  by  a 
steady  regard,  on  each  side,  to  duties  as  well  as  to  rights. 
These  are  equally  imperative  upon  Ministers,  upon  subor 
dinate  officers,  and  upon  the  private  members  of  every  church. 
Charity,  candour,  humility,  public  spirit,  zeal,  a  forgiving 
spirit,  and  the  desire,  the  strong  desire,  of  unity  and  har 
mony,  ought  to  pervade  all,  as  well  as  a  constant  remembrance 
of  the  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Judge,  as  well 
as  the  Saviour,  of  his  churches.  Whilst  the  people  are  docile  ; 
obedient  to  the  word  of  exhortation  ;  willing  to  submit,  "  in 
the  Lord,11  to  those  who  preside  over  them  and  are  charged 
to  exercise  Christ's  discipline  ;  and  whilst  Ministers  are  gentle 
among  them,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul, — a  gentleness, 
however,  which,  in  his  case,  winked  at  no  evil,  and  kept  back 
no  truth,  and  compromised  no  principle,  and  spared  no  obsti 
nate  and  incurable  offender, — whilst  they  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  sound  doctrine,  and  are  intent  upon  their  edifica 
tion,  watching  over  them  "  as  they  that  must  give  account,11 
and  study,  live,  and  labour  for  no  other  ends,  than  to  present 
that  part  of  the  church  committed  to  their  care,  "  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;"  every  church  will  fall  as  it  were  naturally  and 
without  effort  into  its  proper  order.  Pure  and  undefiled 
religion  in  churches,  like  the  first  poetry,  creates  those  subor 
dinate  rules  by  which  it  is,  afterwards,  guarded  and  governed  ; 
and  the  best  canons  of  both  are  those  which  are  dictated  by 
the  fresh  and  primitive  effusions  of  their  own  inspiration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Institutions  of  Christianity  : — The  Sacraments. 

THE  number  of  sacraments  is  held  by  all  Protestants  to  be 
but  two, — baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  because  they  find 
no  other  instituted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  practised  in  the 
early  church.  The  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
added  no  fewer  than  five  to  the  number, — confirmation, 
penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 

The  word  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  for  sacrament  was 
jAupjf  »ov.  In  the  New  Testament,  this  word  always  means,  as 
Campbell  has  shown,  either  a  secret — something  unknown  till 
revealed ;  or  the  spiritual  meaning  of  some  emblem  or  type. 
In  both  these  senses  it  is  rendered  sacramentum  in  the 
Vulgate  translation,  which  shows  that  the  latter  word  was 
formerly  used  in  a  large  signification.  As  the  Greek  term 
was  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  hidden 
meaning  of  an  external  symbol,  as  in  Revelation  i.  20,  u  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars,"  it  was  naturally  applied  by  early 
Christians  to  the  symbolical  rite  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  as 
some  of  the  most  sacred  and  retired  parts  of  the  ancient 
heathen  worship  were  called  "  mysteries,"  from  which  all  but 
the  initiated  were  excluded,  the  use  of  the  same  term  to 
designate  that  most  sacred  act  of  Christian  worship,  which  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  approved  members  of  the  church,  was 
probably  thought  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  Latin  word 
sacramentum^  in  its  largest  sense,  may  signify  <;  a  sacred 
ceremony ;"  and  is  the  appellation,  also,  of  the  military  oath 
of  fidelity,  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  For  both  these 
reasons,  probably,  the  term  "  sacrament"  was  adopted  by  the 
Latin  Christians.  For  the  first,  because  of  the  peculiar 
sacredness  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  for  the  second,  because 
of  that  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
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their  heavenly  Leader,  which  was  implied  in  this  ordinance, 
and  impressed  upon  them  by  so  sacred  a  solemnity.  It  was, 
perhaps,  from  the  designation  of  this  ordinance,  by  the  term 
sacr amentum,  by  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  examined  as  to 
their  faith  and  modes  of  worship,  that  he  thus  expresses  him 
self  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  : — "  From  their 
affirmations  I  learned  that  the  sum  of  all  their  offence,  call  it 
fault  or  error,  was,  that  on  a  day  fixed  they  used  to  assemble 
before  sunrise,  and  sing  together,  in  alternate  responses, 
hymns  to  Christ,  as  a  Deity;  binding  themselves  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  an  oath,  not  to  commit  any  manner 
of  wickedness,"  &c.  The  term  "  sacrament"  was  also  at  an 
early  period  given  to  baptism,  as  well  as  to  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  and  is  now  confined  among  Protestants  to  these  two 
ordinances  only.  The  distinction  between  sacraments,  and 
other  religious  rites,  is  well  stated  by  Burnet : —  * 

"  This  difference  is  to  be  put  between  sacraments  and  other 
ritual  actions  ;  that  whereas  other  rites  are  badges  and  dis 
tinctions  by  which  Christians  are  known,  a  sacrament  is  more 
than  a  bare  matter  of  form  ;  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  circum 
cision  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  were  things  of  a  different 
nature  and  order  from  all  the  other  ritual  precepts  concerning 
their  cleansings,  the  distinctions  of  days,  places,  and  meats. 
These  were,  indeed,  precepts  given  them  of  God  ;  but  they 
were  not  federal  acts  of  renewing  the  covenant,  or  reconciling 
themselves  to  God.  By  circumcision  they  received  the  seal 
of  the  covenant,  and  were  brought  under  the  obligation  of  the 
whole  law  ;  they  were  made  by  it  debtors  to  it ;  and  when  by 
their  sins  they  had  provoked  God's  wrath,  they  were  reconciled 
to  him  by  their  sacrifices,  with  which  atonement  was  made, 
and  so  their  sins  were  forgiven  them  ;  the  nature  and  end  of 
those  was,  to  be  federal  acts,  in  the  offering  of  which  the  Jews 
kept  to  their  part  of  the  covenant,  and  in  the  accepting  of 
which  God  maintained  it  on  his  part ;  so  we  see  a  plain  differ 
ence  between  these  and  a  mere  rite,  which,  though  commanded, 
yet  must  pass  only  for  the  badge  of  a  profession,  as  the  doing 

*  On  the  Articles. 
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of  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  divine  law.  Now,  in  the  new 
dispensation,  though  our  Saviour  has  eased  us  of  that  law 
of  ordinances,  that  grievous  yoke,  and  those  beggarly  elements, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Jews  ;  yet  since  we  are  still  in  the 
body  subject  to  our  senses,  and  to  sensible  things,  he  has 
appointed  some  federal  actions  to  be  both  the  visible  stipula 
tions  and  professions  of  our  Christianity,  and  the  conveyancers 
to  us  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel." 

It  is  this  view  of  the  two  sacraments,  as  federal  acts,  which 
sweeps  away  the  five  superstitious  additions  that  the  temerity 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  dared  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank 
of  sacredness  and  importance. 

As  it  is  usual  among  men  to  confirm  covenants  by  visible 
and  solemn  forms,  and  has  been  so  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  so  when  Almighty  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into 
covenant-engagements  with  men,  he  condescended  to  the  same 
methods  of  affording,  on  his  part,  sensible  assurances  of  his 
fidelity,  and  to  require  the  same  from  them.  Thus,  circum 
cision  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ; 
and  when  the  great  covenant  of  grace  was  made  in  the  Son 
of  God  with  all  nations,  it  was  agreeable  to  this  analogy  to 
expect  that  he  would  institute  some  constantly-recurring  visible 
sign,  in  confirmation  of  his  mercy  to  us,  which  should  encou 
rage  our  reliance  upon  his  promises,  and  have  the  force  of  a 
perpetual  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  the  parties.  Such 
is  manifestly  the  character  and  ends  both  of  the  institution 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  as  to  the  five  addi 
tional  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  "  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God,"*  and  they  stand 
in  no  direct  connexion  with  any  covenant-engagement  entered 
into  by  him  with  his  creatures.  Confirmation  rests  on  no 
scriptural  authority  at  all.  Penance,  if  it  mean  any  thing 
more  than  repentance,  is  equally  unsanctioned  by  Scripture ; 
and  if  it  mean  "repentance  toward  God,"  it  is  no  more  a 
sacrament  than  faith.  Orders,  or  the  ordination  of  Ministers, 
is  an  apostolic  command,  but  has  in  it  no  greater  indication 

"  Article  25th  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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of  a  sacramental  act  than  any  other  such  command, — say  the 
excommunication  of  obstinate  sinners  from  the  church,  which, 
with  just  as  good  a  reason,  might  be  elevated  into  a  sacrament. 
Marriage  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Papists  a  sacra 
ment  for  this  curious  reason,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
speaking  of  the  love  and  union  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
taking  occasion  from  that  to  allude  to  the  love  of  Christ  to 
his  church,  says,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,1'  which  the  Vulgate 
version  translates,  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est :  Thus 
they  confound  the  large  and  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word 
"  sacrament,"  and  forget  that  the  true  "  mystery"  spoken 
of  by  the  Apostle,  lies  not  in  marriage,  but  in  the  union 
of  Christ  with  his  people  :  "  Tliis  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I 
epeak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church. "  If,  however,  the 
use  of  the  word  "  mystery"  in  this  passage  by  St.  Paul,  were 
sufficient  to  prove  marriage  a  sacrament,  then  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  Beza  observes,  might  be  the  eighth  sacra 
ment,  since  St.  Paul  terms  that  "a  mystery,""  (Eph.  i.  9,) 
which  the  Vulgate,  in  like  manner,  translates  by  sacra- 
mentum.  The  last  of  their  sacraments  is  extreme  unction, 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  no  where  prescribed  in 
Scripture ;  and,  if  it  were,  has  clearly  nothing  in  it  of  a  sacra 
mental  character.  The  passage  in  St.  Jameses  Epistle  to 
which  they  refer,  cannot  serve  them  at  all ;  for  the  Romanists 
use  extreme  unction  only  when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  past, 
whereas  the  prayers  and  the  anointing  mentioned  by  St.  James 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  a  miraculous  cure,  for  life  and  not 
for  death.  With  them,  therefore,  extreme  unction  is  called 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  dying." 

Of  the  nature  of  sacraments  there  are  three  leading  views. 

The  first  is  that  taken  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Church,  the  sacraments 
contain  the  grace  they  signify,  and  confer  grace  ex  opere 
operate,  by  the  work  itself,  upon  such  as  do  not  put  an 
obstruction  by  mortal  sin.  "  For  these  sensible  and  natural 
things,"  it  is  declared,  "  work  by  the  almighty  power  of  God 
in  the  sacraments  what  they  could  not  do  by  their  own  power." 
Nor  is  any  more  necessary  to  this  effect,  than  that  the  Pnests 
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"  who  make  and  consecrate  the  sacraments,  have  an  intention 
of  doing  what  the  Church  doth,  and  doth  intend  to  do."* 
According,  therefore,  to  this  doctrine,  the  matter  of  the  sacra 
ment  derives  from  the  action  of  the  Priest,  in  pronouncing 
certain  words,  a  divine  virtue,  provided  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  Priest  to  give  to  that  matter  such  a  divine  virtue,  and 
this  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  every  person  who  receives 
it.  Nor  is  it  required  of  the  person  receiving  a  sacrament, 
that  he  should  exercise  any  good  disposition,  or  possess  faith  ; 
for  such  is  conceived  to  be  the  physical  virtue  of  a  sacrament, 
that,  except  when  opposed  by  the  obstacle  of  a  mortal  sin,  the 
act  of  receiving  it  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  experience  of  its 
efficacy.  This  is  so  capital  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Romish 
Church,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny 
that  grace  is  conferred  by  the  sacraments  from  the  act 
itself  of  receiving  them,  and  affirm  that  faith  only  in  the 
divine  promises  is  sufficient  to  the  obtaining  of  grace:  Si 
quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  nova  legis  sacramenta,  e,v  opere 
operato,  non  conferri  gratiam,  sed  solilm  fidem  divince 
promissionis  ad  gratiam  consequendam  sufficere,  anathema 
sit.^  It  is  on  this  ground  also,  that  the  members  of  that 
Church  argue  the  superiority  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  to  those  of  the  Old ;  the  latter  having  been 
effectual  only  ex  opere  operantis,  from  the  piety  and  faith 
of  the  persons  receiving  them,  whilst  the  former  confer  grace 
cz  opere  operato,  from  their  own  intrinsic  virtue,  and  an 
immediate  physical  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  receiver. 

The  first  great  objection  to  this  statement  is,  that  it  has 
even  no  pretence  of  authority  from  Scripture,  and  grounds 
itself  wholly  upon  the  alleged  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which,  in  fact,  are  just  what  successive  inventors  of  super 
stitious  practices  have  thought  proper  to  make  them.  The 
second  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  antiscriptural ;  for  as  the  only 
true  notion  of  a  sacrament  is,  that  it  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  a 
covenant,  and  as  the  saving  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  made  expressly  to  depend  upon  a  true  faith  ;  the  condition 

•  Cone.  Trid.,  Can.  11.  -»•  Cone.  Trid.,  Sess.  vii.  Can.,  8. 
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of  grace  being  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  the  act  of  receiv 
ing  a  sacrament  independent  of  true  faith,  she  impudently 
rejects  the  great  condition  of  salvation  as  laid  down  in  God's 
word,  and  sets  up  in  its  place  another  of  an  opposite  kind  by 
mere  human  authority.  The  third  is,  that  it  debases  an 
ordinance  of  God  from  a  rational  service  into  a  mere  charm, 
disconnected  with  every  mental  exercise,  and  working  its  effect 
physically,  and  not  morally.  The  fourth  is  its  licentious  ten 
dency;  for  as  a  very  large  class  of  sins  is  by  the  Romish 
Church  allowed  to  be  venial,  and  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin  can 
prevent  the  recipient  of  the  sacrament  from  receiving  the  grace 
of  God  ;  men  may  live  in  the  practice  of  all  these  venial 
offences,  and  consequently  in  an  unrenewed  habit  of  soul,  and 
yet  be  assured  of  the  divine  favour  and  of  eternal  salvation ; 
thus  again  boldly  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament.  Finally  :  Whatever  privileges  the  sacraments  are 
designed  to  confer,  all  of  them  are  made  by  this  doctrine  to 
depend,  not  upon  the  state  of  the  receiver's  mind,  but  upon 
the  intention  of  the  administrator,  who,  if  not  intending  to 
impart  the  physical  virtue  to  the  elements,  renders  the  sacra 
ment  of  no  avail  to  the  recipient,  although  he  performs  all  the 
external  acts  of  the  ceremony. 

The  opposite  opinion  to  this  gross  and  unholy  doctrine  is 
that  maintained  by  Socinus,  and  adopted  generally  by  his  fol 
lowers  ;  to  which  also  the  notions  of  some  orthodox  Protestants 
have  too  carelessly  leaned.  The  view  taken  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacraments  by  such  persons  is,  that  they  differ  not  essentially 
from  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  but  that  their 
peculiarity  consists  in  their  emblematic  character,  under 
which  they  represent  what  is  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  are 
memorials  of  past  events.  Their  sole  use,  therefore,  is  to 
cherish  pious  sentiments,  by  leading  the  mind  to  such  medita 
tions  as  are  adapted  to  excite  them.  Some  also  add,  that  they 
are  the  badges  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  the  instituted 
means  by  which  Christians  testify  their  faith  in  Christ. 

The  fault  of  the  Popish  opinion  is  superstitious  excess  ;  the 
fault  of  the  latter  scheme  is  that  of  defect.  The  sacraments 
are  emblematical ;  they  are  adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments; 
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they  are  memorials,  at  least  the  Lord's  supper  bears  this 
character ;  they  are  badges  of  profession ;  they  are  the 
appointed  means  for  declaring  our  faith  in  Christ ;  and  so  far  is 
tliis  view  superior  to  the  Popish  doctrine,  that  it  elevates  the 
sacraments  from  the  base  and  degrading  character  of  a  charm 
and  incantation,  to  that  of  a  spiritual  and  reasonable  service, 
and  instead  of  making  them  substitutes  for  faith  and  good 
works,  renders  them  subservient  to  both. 

But  if  the  sacraments  are  federal  rites,  that  is,  if  they  are 
covenant  transactions,  they  must  have  a  more  extensive  and  a 
deeper  import  than  this  view  of  the  subject  conveys*  If 
circumcision  was  a  token  and  a  seal  of  the  covenant  by  which 
God  engaged  to  justify  men  by  faith,  then,  as  we  shall  subse 
quently  show,  since  Christian  baptism  came  in  its  place,  it  has 
precisely  the  same  office ;  if  the  passover  was  a  sign,  a  pledge, 
or  seal,  and  subsequently  a  memorial,  then  these  characters 
will  belong  to  the  Lord^s  supper;  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
New  Testament  or  Covenant,  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  is 
expressly  stated  by  himself.  What  is  the  import  of  the  terms 
"sign"  and  "seal,"  will  be  hereafter  considered;  but  it  is 
enough  here  to  suggest  them,  to  show  that  the  second  opinion 
above  stated  loses  sight  of  these  peculiarities,  and  is  therefore 
defective. 

The  third  opinion  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  formu 
laries  of  several  Protestant  churches. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  the  following  question  and 
reply : — 

"  What  are  the  sacraments  ? 

"  They  are  holy  visible  signs  and  seals  ordained  by  God 
for  this  end,  that  he  may  more  fully  declare  and  seal  by 
them  the  promise  of  his  Gospel  unto  us ;  to  wit,  that  not  only 
unto  all  believers  in  general,  but  unto  each  of  them  in  parti 
cular,  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  upon 
the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  he  accom 
plished  upon  the  cross." 

The  Church  of  England,  in  her  twenty-fifth  Article,  thus 
expresses  herself: — 

"  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be   not    only  badges  or 
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tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure 
witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God^s  will  towards 
us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith 
in  him." 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
second  question  of  her  Larger  Catechism,  asks, 

"  What  is  a  sacrament  ?  "  and  replies, 

"  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ  in 
his  church  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit,  unto  those  within  the 
covenant  of  grace,  the  benefits  of  his  mediation ;  to 
strengthen  and  increase  their  faith,  and  all  other  graces  ;  to 
oblige  them  to  obedience ;  to  testify  and  cherish  their  love 
and  communion  one  with  another;  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  that  are  without." 

In  all  these  descriptions  of  a  sacrament,  terms  are  em 
ployed  of  just  and  weighty  meaning,  which  will  subsequently 
require  notice.  Generally  it  may,  however,  here  be  observed, 
that  they  all  assume  that  there  is  in  this  ordinance  an  express 
institution  of  God ;  that  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  them  and  every  other  symbolical  ceremony,  that  they 
are  seals  as  well  as  signs,  that  is,  that  they  afford  on  the  part 
of  God  pledges  of  grace  and  salvation  ;  that  as  a  covenant  has 
two  parties,  our  external  acts  in  receiving  the  sacraments  are 
indications  of  certain  states  and  dispositions  of  our  mind  with 
regard  to  God's  covenant,  without  which  none  can  have  a 
personal  participation  in  its  benefits,  and  so  the  sacrament  is 
useless  where  these  are  not  found ;  that  there  are  words  of 
institution ;  and  a  promise  also  by  which  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  connected  together. 

The  covenant  of  which  they  are  the  seals,  is  that  called  by 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  "  the  promise  of  the  Gospel ;" 
the  import  of  which  is,  that  God  giveth  freely  to  every  one 
that  believeth  remission  of  sins,  with  all  spiritual  blessings, 
and  "  life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice 
of  Christ  which  he  accomplished  upon  the  cross." 

As  SIGNS,  they  are  visible  and  symbolical  expositions  of  what 
the  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  above  quoted,  calls 
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44  the  grace  of  God,"  and  his  "  will,"  that  is,  his  "good-will 
towards  us  ;"  or,  according  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  signi 
fications  of  the  benefits  of  his  mediation  ;"  that  is,  they  exhibit 
to  the  senses,  under  appropriate  emblems,  the  same  benefits 
as  are  exhibited  in  another  form  in  the  doctrines  and  promises 
of  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  eye  may  affect  and  instruct 
the  heart,  and  that  for  the  strong  incitement  of  our  faith, 
our  desire,  and  our  gratitude.  It  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  signs  merely  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  us,  but  of  our  obligations  to  him  ;  obligations,  however, 
still  flowing  from  the  same  grace. 

They  are  also  SEALS.  A  seal  is  a  confirming  sign,  or, 
according  to  theological  language,  there  is  in  a  sacrament  a 
signum  significans,  and  a  signum  confirmans ;  the  former 
of  which  is  said  significare,  "  to  notify  or  to  declare ;"  the 
latter  obsignare,  "  to  set  one's  seal  to,"  "  to  witness."  As, 
therefore,  the  sacraments,  when  considered  as  signs,  contain  a 
declaration  of  the  same  doctrines  and  promises  which  the 
written  word  of  God  exhibits,  but  addressed  by  a  significant 
emblem  to  the  senses  ;  so  also  as  seals,  or  pledges,  they  con 
firm  the  same  promises  which  are  assured  to  us  by  God's  own 
truth  and  faithfulness  in  his  word,  (which  is  the  main  ground 
of  all  affiance  in  his  mercy,)  and  by  his  indwelling  Spirit  by 
which  we  are  sealed,  and  have  in  our  hearts  the  earnest  of  our 
heavenly  inheritance.  This  is  done  by  an  external  and  visible 
institution  ;  so  that  God  has  added  these  ordinances  to  the 
promises  of  his  word,  not  only  to  bring  his  merciful  purpose 
towards  us  in  Christ  to  mind,  but  constantly  to  assure  us  that 
those  who  believe  in  him  shall  be  and  are  made  partakers 
of  his  grace.  These  ordinances  are  a  pledge  to  them,  that 
Christ  and  his  benefits  are  theirs,  whilst  they  are  required  at 
the  same  time,  by  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  visible  sign,  to 
signify  their  compliance  with  his  covenant,  which  may  be 
called  "  setting  to  their  seal."  "  The  sacraments  are  God's 
seals,  as  they  are  ordinances  given  by  him  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith  that  he  would  be  our  covenant  God ;  and  they 
are  our  seals,  or  we  set  our  seal  thereunto,  when  we  visibly 
profess  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his  people,  and, 
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in  the  exercise  of  a  true  faith,  look  to  be  partakers  of  the 
benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  covenant."* 

The  passage  quoted  from  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  a 
clause  which  is  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the  design 
of  the  sacraments.  They  are  "  visible  signs  and  seals  ordained 
by  God  for  this  end,  that  he  may  more  fully  declare  and  seal 
by  them  the  promise  of  his  Gospel  unto  us,  to  wit,  that  not 
only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  but  to  each  of  them  in 
particular,  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal, 
upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  he 
accomplished  upon  the  cross."  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  administration  is  to  particular  individuals  separately,  both 
in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, — "  Take,  eat,1'  "  Drink  ye 
all  of  this ;"  so  that  the  institution  of  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  sign  and  seal,  is  a  solemn 
transaction  between  God  and  each  individual :  From  which  it 
follows,  that  to  every  one  to  whom  the  sign  is  exhibited,  a  seal 
and  pledge  of  the  invisible  grace  is  also  given  ;  and  every 
individual  who  draws  near  with  a  true  heart  and  full  assurance 
of  faith  does  in  his  own  person  enter  into  God's  covenant,  and 
to  him  in  particular  that  covenant  stands  firm.  He  renews  it 
also  in  every  sacramental  act,  the  repetition  of  which  is 
appointed ;  and  being  authorized  by  a  divine  and  standing 
institution  thus  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  full  grace  of  the 
covenant,  he  receives  thereby  continual  assurances  of  the  love 
and  faithfulness  of  a  God  who  changes  not ;  but  exhibits  the 
same  signs  and  pledges  of  the  same  covenant  of  grace,  to  the 
constant  acceptance  of  every  individual  believer  throughout  all 
the  ages  of  his  church,  which  is  charged  with  the  ministration 
of  these  sacred  symbols  of  his  mercy  to  mankind.  This  is  an 
important  and  most  encouraging  circumstance. 

*  Dr.  Ridgley. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Institutions  of  the  Church  : — Baptism. 

THE  obligation  of  baptism  rests  upon  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  who,  by  his  disciples,  baptized  many  that  by  his  dis 
courses  and  miracles  were  brought  to  profess  faith  in  him  as 
the  Messias ; — upon  his  solemn  command  to  his  Apostles 
after  his  resurrection,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;) — and  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  who  thus  showed  that  they  did  not 
understand  baptism,  like  our  Quakers,  in  a  mystical  sense. 
Thus  St.  Peter,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
exhorts,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  ii.  38.) 

As  to  this  sacrament,  which  has  occasioned  endless  and 
various  controversies,  three  things  require  examination, — its 
nature,  its  subjects,  and  its  mode. 

1.  ITS  NATURE. — The  Romanists,  agreeably  to  their 
superstitious  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  consider 
baptism  administered  by  a  Priest  having  a  good  intention  as 
of  itself  applying  the  merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptized. 
According  to  them,  baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salva 
tion  ;  and  they  therefore  admit  its  validity  when  administered 
to  a  dying  child  by  any  person  present,  should  there  be  no 
Priest  at  hand.  From  this  view  of  its  efficacy  arises  their  dis 
tinction  between  sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism. 
The  hereditary  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  all  actual  sins 
committed  before  baptism,  are  said  to  be  entirely  removed  by 
it ;  so  that  if  the  most  abandoned  person  were  to  receive  it  for 
the  first  time  in  the  article  of  death,  all  his  sins  would  b  • 
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washed  away.  But  all  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  UIP 
infusion  of  that  grace  which  is  conveyed  by  the  sacrament, 
must  be  expiated  by  penance.  In  this  notion  of  regeneration, 
or  the  washing  away  of  original  sin  by  baptism,  the  Romau 
Church  followed  Augustine  ;  but  as  he  was  a  predestinarian, 
he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  distinction  between  those  who  are 
regenerated,  and  those  who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  life ; 
so  that,  according  to  him,  although  all  the  baptized  are  freed 
from  that  corruption  which  is  entailed  upon  mankind  by 
Adam's  lapse,  and  experience  a  renovation  of  mind,  none  con 
tinue  to  walk  in  that  state  but  the  predestinated.  The 
Lutheran  Church  also  places  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in 
regeneration,  by  which  faith  is  actually  conveyed  to  the  soul 
of  an  infant.  The  Church  of  England  in  her  baptismal 
services  has  not  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
Romish  Church  from  which  she  separated.  She  speaks  of 
those  who  are  by  nature  uborn  in  sin,"  being  made  by 
baptism  "  the  children  of  grace,"  which  are,  however,  words 
of  equivocal  import ;  and  she  gives  thanks  to  God  "  that  it 
hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  his  Holy 
Spirit,"  probably  using  the  term  "regeneration"  in  the  same 
large  sense  as  several  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  not  in  its 
modern  theological  interpretation,  which  is  more  strict.  How 
ever  this  be,  a  controversy  has  long  existed  in  the  English 
Church  as  to  the  real  opinion  of  her  founders  on  this  point ; 
one  part  of  the  Clergy  holding  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  unto  salva 
tion  ;  the  other  taking  different  views  not  only  of  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  but  also  of  the  import  of  various  expressions  found 
in  the  Articles,  Catechisms,  and  Offices  of  the  Church  itself. 
The  Quakers  view  baptism  only  as  spiritual,  and  thus  reject 
the  rite  altogether,  as  one  of  the  "beggarly  elements"  of  former 
dispensations ;  whilst  the  Socinians  regard  it  as  a  mere  mode 
of  professing  the  religion  of  Christ.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
consider  it  as  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  those 
who  submit  to  it,  or  who  witness  its  administration ;  whilst 
others  think  it  so  entirely  a  ceremony  of  induction  into  the 
society  of  Christians  from  Judaism  and  Paganism,  as  to  be 
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necessary  only  when  such  conversions  take  place,  so  that  it 
might  be  wholly  laid  aside  in  Christian  nations. 

We  have  called  baptism  "  a  federal  transaction ;"  an  initia 
tion  into,  and  acceptance  of,  the  covenant  of  grace,  required 
of  us  by  Christ  as  a  visible  expression  and  act  of  that  faith  in 
him  which  he  has  made  a  condition  of  that  salvation.  It  is  a 
point,  however,  of  so  much  importance  to  establish  the  cove 
nant  character  of  this  ordinance,  and  so  much  of  the  contro 
versy  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  depends  upon  it, 
that  we  may  consider  it  somewhat  at  large. 

That  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision 
was  made  the  sign  and  seal,  (Gen.  xvii.  7 — 14,)  was  the  gene 
ral  covenant  of  grace,  and  not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  a  poli 
tical  and  national  covenant,  may  be  satisfactorily  established. 

The  first  engagement  in  it  was,  that  God  would  "  greatly 
'bless"  Abraham;  which  promise,  although  it  comprehended 
temporal  blessings,  referred,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul,  more 
fully  to  the  blessing  of  his  justification  by  the  imputation 
of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  with  all  the  spiritual  advantages 
consequent  upon  the  relation  which  was  thus  established 
between  him  and  God,  in  time  and  eternity.  The  second 
promise  in  the  covenant  was,  that  he  should  be  "the  father 
of  many  nations ;"  which  we  are  also  taught  by  St.  Paul  to 
interpret  more  with  reference  to  his  spiritual  seed,  the  followers 
of  that  faith  whereof  cometh  justification,  than  to  his  natural 
descendants.  "That  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  alMhe 
seed,  not  only  to  that  which  is  by  the  law,  but  to  that  also 
which  is  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all," 
— of  all  believing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  third  stipu 
lation  in  God's  covenant  with  the  Patriarch,  was  the  gift  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  in  which  the 
temporal  promise  was  manifestly  but  the  type  of  the  higher 
promise  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence  St.  Paul  says, 
"  By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  dwelling  in 
tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise:1'  But  this  faith  did  not  respect  the  fulfilment 
of  the  temporal  promise  ;  for  St.  Paul  adds,  "  They  looked 
for  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
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God."  (Heb.  xi.  9,  10.)      The  next  promise  was,  that  God 
would  always  be  "  a  God  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  after 
him ;"  a  promise  which  is  connected  with  the  highest  spiritual 
blessings,  such  as  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  sanctification 
of  our  nature,  as  well  as  with  a  visible  church-state.     It  is 
even   used  to  express  the  felicitous  state  of  the  church  in 
heaven.     (Rev.   xxi.    3.)       The   final    engagement    in    the 
Abrahamic  covenant  was,   that  in  Abraham's   "seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;"  and  this  blessing,  we 
are  expressly  taught  by  St.  Paul,  was  nothing  less  than  the, 
justification  of  all  nations,   that   is,   of  all  believers  in  all) 
nations,  by  faith  in  Christ :  "  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing^ 
that  God  would  justify  the  Heathen  by  faith,  preached  before'; 
the  Gospdto  AbTaham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  \ 
blessed.     So  then  they  who  are  of  faith,   are  blessed  with  j 
believing  Abraham,11  they  receive  the  same  blessing, — justifi 
cation,  by  the  same  means, — faith.  (Gal.  iii.  8,  9.) 

This  covenant  with  Abraham,  therefore,  although  it 
respected  a  natural  seed,  Isaac,  from  whom  a  numerous  pro 
geny  was  to  spring ;  and  an  earthly  inheritance  provided  for 
this  issue,  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  a  special  covenant-relation 
with  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  through  the.  line  of  Jacob,  to 
whom  Jehovah  was  to  be  a  God,  visibly  and  specially,  and 
they  a  visible  and  peculiar  people ;  yet  was,  under  all  these 
temporal,  earthly,  and  external  advantages,  but  a  higher  and 
spiritual  grace  embodying  itself  under  these  circumstances,  as 
types  of  a  dispensation  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  to  all  who 
should  follow  the  faith  of  Abraham,  whose  justification  before 
God  was  the  pattern  of  the  justification  of  every  man,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  in  all  ages. 

Now,  of  this  covenant,  in  its  spiritual  as  well  as  in  its  tem 
poral  provisions,  circumcision  was  most  certainly  the  sacrament, 
that  is,  the  sign  and  the  seal ;  for  St.  Paul  thus  explains  the 
case :  "  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircum- 
cised."  And  as  this  rite  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham's 
posterity,  so  that  every  "  uncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh 
of  his  foreskin  was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,"  was  to 
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be  "  cut  off  from  his  people,"  by  the  special  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  because  "  he  had  broken  God's  covenant,"  (Gen.  xvii. 
14,)  it  therefore  follows  that  this  rite  was  a  constant  publica 
tion  of  God's  covenant  of  grace  among  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  its  repetition  a  continual  confirmation  of  that 
covenant,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  all  practising  it  in  that  faith 
of  which  it  was  the  ostensible  expression. 

As  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  Abraham  was  bound 
up  with  temporal  promises  and  privileges,  so  circumcision  was 
a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  in  both  its  parts, — its  spiritual 
and  its  temporal,  its  superior  and  inferior,  provisions.  The 
spiritual  promises  of  the  covenant  continued  unrestricted  to  all 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  by  Isaac  or  by  Ishmael ; 
and  still  lower  down,  to  the  descendants  of  Esau,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Jacob.  Circumcision  was  practised  among  them  all 
by  virtue  of  its  divine  institution  at  first ;  and  was  extended 
to  their  foreign  servants,  and  to  proselytes,  as  well  as  to  their 
children  ;  and  wherever  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  grace  was 
by  appointment,  there  it  was  as  a  seal  of  that  covenant,  to  all 
who  believingly  used  it ;  for  we  read  of  no  restriction  of  its 
spiritual  blessings,  that  is,  its  saving  engagements,  to  one  line 
of  descent  from  Abraham  only.  But  over  the  temporal  branch 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  external  religious  privileges  arising  out 
of  if,  God  exercised  a  rightful  sovereignty,  and  expressly 
restricted  them  first  to  the  line  of  Isaac,  and  then  to  that  of 
Jacob,  with  whose  descendants  he  entered  into  special  covenant 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  The  temporal  blessings  and 
external  privileges  comprised  under  general  expressions  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  were  explained  and  enlarged  under 
that  of  Moses,  whilst  the  spiritual  blessings  remained  unre 
stricted  as  before.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  circum 
cision  was  re-enacted  under  the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  now,  by  a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  made  over  to 
them,  whilst  it  was  still  recognised  as  a  consuetudinary  rite 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers,  and  as  the 
sii?n  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  Abraham 
and  with  all  his  descendants  without  exception.  This  double 
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reference  of  circumcision,  both  to  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
to  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  is  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
John  vii.  22:  "  Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision, 
not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers ;"  or,  as  it  is 
better  translated  by  Campbell,  "  Moses  instituted  circumcision 
amongst  you,  (not  that  it  is  from  Moses,  but  from  the 
Patriarchs,)  and  ye  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.  If  on  the 
Sabbath  a  child  receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
may  not  be  violated,"  Sec. 

From  these  observations,  the  controversy  in  the  apostolic 
churches  respecting  circumcision  will  derive  much  elucidation. 

The  covenant  with  Abraham  prescribed  circumcision  as  an 
act  of  faith  in  its  promises,  and  a  pledge  to  perform  its  condi 
tions  on  the  part  of  his  descendants.  But  the  object  on  which 
this  faith  rested,  was  "  the  Seed  of  Abraham,"  in  whom  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  which  Seed,  says  St. 
Paul,  "is  Christ;" — Christ  as  promised,  not  yet  come. 
When  the  Christ  had  come,  so  as  fully  to  enter  upon  his 
redeeming  offices,  he  could  no  longer  be  the  object  of  faith,  as 
still  to  come ;  and  this  leading  promise  of  the  covenant  being 
accomplished,  the  sign  and  seal  of  it  vanished  away.  Nor 
could  circumcision  be  continued  in  this  view,  by  any,  without 
an  implied  denial  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  expected  Seed 
of  Abraham.  Circumcision  also  as  an  institution  of  Moses,  who 
continued  it  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
both  in  its  spiritual  and  temporal  provisions,  but  with  respect 
to  the  latter  made  it  also  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  restriction  of 
its  temporal  blessings  and  peculiar  religious  privileges  to  the 
descendants  of  Israel,  was  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  our 
Lord  upon  his  office  of  Mediator,  in  which  office  all  nations 
were  to  be  blessed  in  him.  The  Mosaic  edition  of  the  cove 
nant  not  only  guaranteed  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  the  pecu 
liarity  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  people  and  visible  church  of 
God,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  except  by  proselytism.  But 
when  our  Lord  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  "  all 
nations,"  and  opened  the  gates  of  the  "common  salvation"  to 
all,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  circumcision,  as  the  sign  of  a 
covenant  of  peculiarity  and  religious  distinction,  was  done 
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away  also.  It  had  not  only  no  reason  remaining,  but  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  rite  involved  the  recognition  of  exclusive  privi 
leges  which  had  been  terminated  by  Christ. 

This  will  explain  the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this 
great  question.  He  declares  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision ;  that  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  "  faith  that 
worketh  by  love  ;"  faith  in  the  Seed  of  Abraham  already  come 
and  already  engaged  in  his  mediatorial  and  redeeming  work  ; 
faith,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Gentiles  came  into  the  church 
of  Christ  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were 
justified  and  saved.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-necessity  of 
circumcision,  he  applies  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles, 
although  he  specially  resists  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers  to 
impose  this  rite  upon  the  Gentile  converts  ;  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  the  appeal 
upon  this  question  was  made  to  "  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at 
Jerusalem,"  from  the  church  at  Antioch.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  clear  that  he  takes  two  different  views  of  the  practice 
of  circumcision,  as  it  was  continued  among  many  of  the  first 
Christians.  The  first  is  that  strong  one  which  is  expressed  in 
Gal.  v.  2 — 4  :  "  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be 
circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  For  I  testify 
again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to 
do  the  whole  law.  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you, 
whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law  ;  ye  are  fallen  from 
grace."  The  second  is  that  milder  view  which  he  himself 
must  have  had  when  he  circumcised  Timothy  to  render  him 
more  acceptable  to  the  Jews  ;  and  which  also  appears  to  have 
led  him  to  abstain  from  all  allusion  to  this  practice  when 
writing  his  epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  although  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  them  continued  to  circumcise  their  children, 
as  did  the  Jewish  Christians  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  These 
different  views  of  circumcision,  held  by  the  same  person,  may 
be  explained  by  considering  the  different  principles  on  which 
circumcision  might  be  practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete 
ordinance. 

1.  It  might  be  taken  in  the  simple  view  of  its  first  institu- 
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tion,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  and 
then  it  was  to  be  condemned  as  involving  a  denial  that  Abra 
ham's  Seed,  the  Christ,  had  already  come,  since,  upon  his 
coming,  every  old  covenant  gave  place  to  the  new  covenant 
introduced  by  him. 

2.  It  might  be  practised  and  enjoined  as  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  which  was  still  the  Abrahamic  cove 
nant  with  its  spiritual  blessings,   but  with  restriction  of  its 
temporal  promises  and  special   ecclesiastical  privileges  to  the 
line  of  Jacob,  with  a  law  of  observances  which  was  obligatory 
upon  all  entering  that  covenant  by  circumcision.     In  that  case 
it  involved,  in  like  manner,  the  notion  of  the  continuance 
of  an  old  covenant,  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  ;  for 
thus  St.  Paul  states  the  case  in  Gal.  iii.  19  :  "  Wherefore 
then  serveth  the  law  ?     It  was  added  because  of  transgression, 
till  the  Seed  should  come."      After  that  therefore  it  had  no 
effect :   It  had  waxed  old,  and  had  vanished  away. 

3.  Again :    Circumcision    might    imply    an   obligation    to 
observe  all  the  ceremonial  usages  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  along  with  a  general  belief  in  the  mission  of 
Christ,  as  necessary  to  justification  before  God.     This  appears 
to  have  been  the  view  of  those  among  the  Galatian  Christians 
who  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  of  the  Jewish  teachers  who 
enjoined  it  upon  them  ;  for  St.  Paul  in  that  epistle  constantly 
joins  circumcision  with  legal  observances,  and  as  involving  an 
obligation  to  do  the  whole  law,  in  order  to  justification  :   "  I 
testify  again   to   every  man   that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a 
debtor  to  do   the  whole  law  ;  whosoever  of  you  are  justified 
by  the  law,  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.1'1     "  Knowing  that  a  man 
is   not  justified  by   the  works   of  the  law,   but  by  the  faith 
of   Jesus  Christ."  (Gal.   ii.  16.)      To  all   persons    therefore 
practising  circumcision    in    this    view    it   was    obvious,    that 
<;  Christ  was  become  of  none  effect ;"  the  very  principle  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  in  him  was  renounced,  even  whilst 
his  divine  mission  was  still  admitted. 

4.  But  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  circumcision  may  be 
conceived  to  have  been  innocently,  though  not  wisely,  prac 
tised  among  the  Christian  Jews.     The  first  was  that  of  pre- 
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serving  an  ancient  national  distinction,  on  which  they  valued 
themselves :  And  were  a  converted  Jew  in  the  present  day 
disposed  to  perform  that  rite  upon  his  children  for  this  purpose 
only,  renouncing  in  the  act  all  consideration  of  it  as  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  old  covenants,  or  as  obliging  to  ceremonial  acts 
in  order  to  justification,  no  one  would  censure  him  with 
severity.  It  appears  clear  that  it  was  under  some  such  view 
that  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  whose  mother  was  a 
Jewess  :  He  did  it  because  of  u  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters,"  that  is,  because  of  their  national  prejudices ;  "  for 
they  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  The  second  was  a 
lingering  notion,  that,  even  in  the  Christian  church,  the  Jews 
who  believed  would  still  retain  some  degree  of  eminence,  some 
superior  relation  to  God  ;  a  notion  which,  however  unfounded, 
was  not  one  that  demanded  direct  rebuke,  when  it  did  not 
proudly  refuse  spiritual  communion  with  the  converted  Gen 
tiles,  but  was  held  by  men  who  "  rejoiced  that  God  had 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life."  These  con 
siderations  may  account  for  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
subject  of  circumcision  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some 
of  them  continued  to  practise  that  rite,  but  they  were  probably 
believers  of  the  class  just  mentioned  ;  for  had  he  thought  that 
the  rite  was  continued  among  them  on  any  principle  which 
affected  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  equally  prompt  and  fearless  in  pointing 
out  that  apostasy  from  Christ  which  was  implied  in  it,  as  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Galatians. 

Not  only  might  circumcision  be  practised  with  views  so 
opposite  that  one  might  be  wholly  innocent,  although  an 
infirmity  of  prejudice  ;  the  other  such  as  would  involve  a  rejec 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ ;  but 
some  other  Jewish  observances  also  stood  in  the  same  circum 
stances.  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  part  of  his 
writings  from  which  we  obtain  the  most  information  on  these 
questions,  grounds  his  doubts  whether  the  members  of  that 
church  were  not  seeking  to  be  "justified  by  the  law"  upon 
their  observing  "  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years."" 
Had  he  done  more  than  doubt,  he  would  have  expressed  him- 
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self  more  positively.  He  saw  their  danger  on  this  point ;  he 
saw  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  this  fatal  result,  by  such  an 
observance  of  these  "  days,"  &c.,  as  had  a  strong  leaning  and 
dangerous  approach  to  that  dependence  upon  them  for  justifica 
tion,  which  would  destroy  their  faith  in  Christ's  solely  suffi 
cient  sacrifice;  but  his  very  doubting,  not  of  the  fact  of  their 
being  addicted  to  these  observances,  but  of  the  animus  with 
which  they  regarded  them,  supposes  it  possible,  however 
dangerous  this  Jewish  conformity  might  be,  that  they  might 
be  observed  for  reasons  which  would  still  consist  with  their 
entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation.  Even 
he  himself,  strongly  as  he  resisted  the  imposition  of  this 
conformity  to  Jewish  customs  upon  the  converts  to  Chris 
tianity  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  yet  in  practice  must  have 
conformed  to  many  of  them,  when  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
was  understood  ;  for,  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews,  he  became  as 
a  Jew. 

From  these  observations,  which  have  been  somewhat  digres 
sive,  we  return  to  observe  that  not  only  was  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal,  a  cove 
nant  of  grace,  but  that  when  this  covenant  in  its  ancient  form 
was  done  away  in  Christ,  then  the  old  sign  and  seal  peculiar 
to  that  form  was  by  consequence  abolished.  If  then  baptism 
be  not  the  initiatory  sign  and  seal  of  the  same  covenant  in  its 
new  and  perfect  form,  as  circumcision  was  of  the  old,  this  new 
covenant  has  no  such  initiatory  rite  or  sacrament  at  all ;  since 
the  Lord's  supper  is  not  initiatory,  but,  like  the  sacrifices  of 
old,  is  of  regular  and  habitual  observance.  Several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
will,  however,  show  that  baptism  is  to  the  new  covenant  what 
circumcision  was  to  the  old,  and  took  its  place  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  Christ. 

This  may  be  argued  from  our  Lord's  commission  to  his 
Apostles,  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.)  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
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He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'1  (Mark  xvL 
15,  16.) 

To  understand  the  force  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  gate  of  the  common  salvation  was  only 
now  for  the  first  time  going  to  be  opened  to  the  Gentile  nations. 
He  himself  had  declared  that  in  his  personal  ministry  he  was 
not  sent  but  to  "the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isiael;"  and 
he  had  restricted  his  disciples  in  like  manner,  not  only  from 
ministering  to  the  Gentiles,  but  from  entering  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans.  By  what  means  therefore  were  all  nations  row  to 
be  brought  into  the  church  of  God,  which  from  hencefo.  th  was 
most  truly  to  be  catholic  or  universal  ?  Plainly,  by  baptizing 
them  that  believed  the  good  news,  and  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  new  covenant.  This  is  apparent  from  the  very  words ; 
and  thus  was  baptism  expressly  made  the  initiatory  rite  by 
which  believers  of  all  nations  were  to  be  introduced  into  the 
church  and  covenant  of  grace ;  an  office  in  which  it  manifestly 
took  the  place  of  circumcision,  which  heretofore,  even  from  the 
time  of  Abraham,  had  been  the  only  initiatory  rite  into  the 
same  covenant.  Moses  re-enacted  circumcision  :  Our  Lord  not 
only  does  not  re-enact  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  appoints 
another  mode  of  entrance  into  the  covenant  in  its  new  and 
perfected  form,  and  that  so  expressly  as  to  amount  to  a  formal 
abrogation  of  the  ancient  sign,  and  the  putting  of  baptism  in 
its  place.  The  same  argument  may  be  maintained  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  By  the  kingdom  of  God  our  Lord  no  doubt,  in  the 
highest  sense,  means  the  future  state  of  felicity :  But  he  uses 
this  phrase  to  express  the  state  of  his  church  on  earth,  which  is 
the  gate  to  that  celestial  kingdom  ;  and  generally  indeed  speaks 
of  his  church  on  earth  under  this  mode  of  expression,  rather 
than  of  the  heavenly  state.  If  then  he  declares  that  no  one 
can  enter  into  that  church  but  by  being  "  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  heavenly  gift  followed  upon  bap 
tism  when  received  in  true  faith,  he  clearly  makes  baptism  the 
mode  of  initiation  into  his  church  in  this  passage  as  in  the 
last  quoted ;  and  in  both  he  assigns  to  it  the  same  office  as 
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circumcision  in  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  whether  in 
its  Patriarchal  or  Mosaic  form. 

A  further  proof  that  baptism  has  precisely  the  same  federal 
and  initiatory  character  as  circumcision,  and  that  it  was  instir 
tuted  for  the  same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is  found  in  Colos- 
sians  ii.  10 — 12 :  "  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  ai,d  power ;  in  whom  also  ye  are  cir 
cumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of 
Christ ;  buried  with  him  in  baptism,"  &c.  Here  baptism  is 
also  made  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  by 
which  the  Colossians  were  joined  to  Christ,  in  whom  they  are 
said  to  be  "  complete ;"  and  so  certain  is  it  that  baptism  has 
the  same  office  and  import  now  as  circumcision  formerly, — 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  object  of  faith  was  then 
future,  and  now  it  is  Christ  as  come, — that  the  Apostle 
expressly  calls  baptism  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  the  cir 
cumcision  instituted  by  him,  which  phrase  he  puts  out  of  the 
reach  of  frivolous  criticism,  by  adding  exegetically, — "  buried 
with  him  in  baptism."  For  unless  the  Apostle  here  calls 
baptism  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  he  asserts  that  we  "put 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  that  is,  become  new 
creatures  by  virtue  of  our  Lord's  own  personal  circumcision  ; 
but  if  this  be  absurd,  then  the  only  reason  for  which  he  can 
call  baptism  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  Christian  circum 
cision,  is,  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Abrahamic  circumci 
sion,  and  fulfils  the  same  office  of  introducing  believing  men 
into  God's  covenant  and  entitling  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings. 

But  let  us  also  quote  Gal.  iii.  27 — 29  :  "  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  if  ye  are  Christ's"  by  thus  being  baptized,  and  by 
putting  on  Christ,  "then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise." 

The  argument  here  is  also  decisive.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  was  by  circumcision  believingly  submitted  to,  that 
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strangers  or  Heathens,  as  well  as  Jews,  became  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  the  same  spiritual  and  heavenly 
promises.  But  the  same  office  in  this  passage  is  ascribed  to 
baptism  also  believingly  submitted  to ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
therefore  inevitable.  The  same  covenant  character  of  each 
rite  is  here  also  strongly  marked,  as  well  as  that  the  covenant 
is  the  same,  although  under  a  different  mode  of  administration. 
In  no  other  way  could  circumcision  avail  any  thing  under  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  than  as  it  was  that  visible  act  by  which 
God's  covenant  to  justify  men  by  faith  in  the  promised  Seed 
was  accepted  by  them.  It  was  therefore  a  part  of  a  federal 
transaction  ;  that  outward  act  which  he  who  offered  a  covenant- 
engagement  so  gracious  required  as  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  covenanted  grace  upon  the  covenanted  condi 
tions.  It  was  thus  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  thus  that  they 
were  to  declare  their  acceptance  of  it.  In  the  same  manner 
there  is  a  standing  offer  of  the  same  covenant  of  mercy  wherever 
the  Gospel  is  preached.  The  "  good  news"  which  it  contains 
is  that  of  a  promise,  an  engagement,  a  covenant  on  the  part 
of  God  to  remit  sin,  and  to  save  all  that  believe  in  Christ. 
To  the  covenant  in  this  new  form  he  also  requires  a  visible 
and  formal  act  of  acceptance ;  which  act,  when  expressive  of  the 
required  faith,  makes  us  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  entitles 
us  through  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  its  benefits.  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;"  or,  as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ ;  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then 
are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

We  have  the  same  view  of  baptism  as  an  act  of  covenant 
acceptance,  and  as  it  relates  to  God's  gracious  engagement 
to  justify  the  ungodly  by  faith  in  his  Son,  in  the  often- 
quoted  passage  in  Peter  iii.  20,  21 :  "  Which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  longsufTering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like 
figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 
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good  conscience  towards  God)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Chris,. 

When  St.  Peter  calls  baptism  the  "  figure,"  av-niwov,  the 
antitype,  of  the  transaction  by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were 
saved  from  perishing  with  the  ungodly  and  unbelieving  world, 
he  had  doubtless  in  mind  the  faith  of  Noah,  and  that  under 
the  same  view  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Heb.  xi.  7 :  "By  faith 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved 
with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house  ;  by  the 
which"  act  of  faith  "  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  ;"  an  expression 
of  the  same  import  as  if  he  had  said,  "  by  which  act  of  faith 
he  was  justified  before  God."  It  has  been  already  explained 
in  another  place*  in  what  way  Noah's  preparing  of  the  ark, 
and  his  faith  in  the  divine  promise  of  preservation,  were  indi 
cative  of  his  having  that  direct  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come, 
of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  discourses  in  the  eleventh  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  that  which  characterized  all  the  Elders,  and  by 
which  they  obtained  their  good  report  in  the  church.  His 
preservation  and  that  of  his  family  was  so  involved  in  the  ful 
filment  of  the  more  ancient  promise,  respecting  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  and  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan, 
that  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  his  faith  in  the  promise 
respecting  his  own  deliverance  from  the  deluge,  was  supported 
by  his  faith  in  that  greater  promise,  which  must  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  had  the  whole  race  perished  without  exception. 
His  building  of  the  ark,  and  entering  into  it  with  his  family, 
are  therefore  considered,  by  St.  Paul,  as  the  visible  expression 
of  his  faith  in  the  ancient  promises  of  God  respecting  Messiah  ; 
and  for  this  reason  baptism  is  called  by  St.  Peter,  without  an 
allegory  at  all,  but  in  the  sobriety  of  fact,  "the  antitype"  of 
this  transaction  ;  the  one  exactly  answering  to  the  other,  as  an 
external  expression  of  faith  in  the  same  objects  and  the  same 
promises. 

But  the  Apostle  does  not  rest  in  this  general  representation. 
He  proceeds  to  express,  in  a  particular  and  most  forcible  man- 

•  Part  II.,  chap.  22. 
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ner,  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism, — u  not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.11  Now, 
whether  we  take  the  word  strep  wry  pot,  rendered  in  our  transla 
tion  "  answer,"11  for  a  demand  or  requirement ;  or  for  the  answer 
to  a  question  or  questions  ;  or  in  the  sense  of  stipulation  ;  the 
general  import  of  the  passage  is  nearly  the  same.  If  the  first, 
then  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  baptism  is  not  the 
putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  not  a  mere  external  cere 
mony  ;  but  a  rite  which  demands  or  requires  something  of  us, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  conscience.  What  that  is, 
we  learn  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  ;  it  is  faith  in  Christ :  u  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ; "  which  faith  is  the 
reliance  of  a  penitent  upon  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour,  who 
thus  submits  with  all  gratitude  and  truth  to  the  terms  of  the 
evangelical  covenant.  If  we  take  the  second  sense,  we  must 
lay  aside  the  notion  of  some  lexicographers  and  commentators, 
•who  think  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
demanding  of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  whether  they 
renounced  their  sins,  and  the  service  of  Satan,  with  other  ques 
tions  of  the  same  import ;  for,  ancient  as  these  questions  may 
be,  they  are  probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Apostle. 
We  know,  however,  from  the  instance  of  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  that  there  was  an  explicit  requirement  of  faith,  and  as 
explicit  an  answer  or  confession.  "  And  Philip  said,  If  thou 
believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest ;  and  he  answered,  I 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.11  Every  administration 
of  baptism  indeed  implied  this  demand ;  and  baptism,  if  we 
understand  St.  Peter  to  refer  to  this  circumstance,  was 
such  an  answer  to  the  interrogations  of  the  administrator, 
as  expressed  a  true  and  evangelical  faith.  If  we  take 
the  third  rendering  of  4'  stipulation,11  which  has  less  to  support 
it  critically  than  either  of  the  others,  still  as  the  profession 
of  faith  was  a  condition  of  baptism,  that  profession  had  the 
full  force  of  a  formal  stipulation,  since  all  true  faith  in 
Christ  requires  an  entire  subjection  to  him  as  Lord,  as  well 
as  Saviour. 

Upon  this  passage,  however,  a  somewhat  clearer  light  may 
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be  thrown,  by  understanding  the  word  eTrepwTypot  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  "  asks,  requires,  seeks,  something  beyond  itself.'" 
The  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  signifies  "  to  ask,  or  require  ;" 
but  e7T=f  wrrj^a  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  New   Testament ; 
and  but  once  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  Dan.  iv.  17,  where, 
however,  it  is  used  so  as  to  be  fully  illustrative  of  the  meaning 
of  St.  Peter.     Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be  humbled   by  being 
driven  from  men  to  associate  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;   and 
the  vision   in  which  this  was  represented,  concludes,     "  This 
matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand,  TO 
eTrepwrypot,  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the 
living   may  know,  *va  yvwcnv  01   %CMT*$,  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."     The  Chaldaic  word,  like  the 
Greek,  is  from  a  verb  which  signifies  "  to  ask,"  "to  require,"  and 
may  be  equally  expressed   by  the  word  petitio,  which  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  or  by  postulatum.     There  was  an 
end,  an  intent,  for  which  the  humbling  of  the  Babylonian  King 
was  required     "  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,"    that,  by  the 
signal  punishment  of  the  greatest  earthly  Monarch,  "  the  living 
might  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men."     In  like  manner  baptism  has  an  end,  an  intent,    "  not 
the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  but  obtaining  "  a  good 
conscience  toward  God  ; "  and  it  requires,  claims,  this  good  con 
science,  through  that  faith  in  Christ  whereof  cometh  remission 
of  sins,  the  cleansing  of  the  "  conscience  from  dead  works,"  and 
those  supplies  of  supernatural  aid  by  which,  in  future,  men  may 
"live  in  all  good  conscience  before  God."      It  is  thus  that  we 
see  how  St.  Peter  preserves  the  correspondence  between  the 
act  of  Noah  in   preparing  the  ark  as  an  act  of  faith  by  which 
he  was  justified,  and  the  act  of  submitting  to  Christian  baptism, 
which  is  also  obviously  an  act  of  faith,  in  order  to  the  remis 
sion  of  sins,  or  the  obtaining  a  good  conscience  before  God. 
This  is  further  strengthened  by  his  immediately  adding,  "  by 
the  resurrection   of  Jesus  Christ:"    A  clause  which  our  trans 
lators,  by  the  use  of  a  parenthesis,  connect  with    "  baptism 
.doth  also  now  save  us ;"  so  that  their  meaning  is,  we  are  saved 
by  baptism  through   the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as 
he  "rose  again  for  our  justification,"  this  sufficiently  shows 
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the  true  sense  of  the  Apostle,  who, by  "our  being  saved,"  clearly 
means  our  being  justified  by  faith. 

The  text,  however,  needs  no  parenthesis  ;  and  the  true  sense 
may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  The  antitype  to  which  water  of  the 
flood,  baptism,  doth  now  save  us  ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  that  which  intently  seeks  a  good  con 
science  towards  God,  through  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But,  however  a  particular  word  may  be  disposed  of, 
the  whole  passage  can  only  be  consistently  taken  to  teach  us, 
that  baptism  is  the  outward  sign  of  our  entrance  into  God's 
covenant  of  mercy ;  and  that  when  it  is  an  act  of  true  faith,  it 
becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation,  like  that  act  of  faith  in 
Noali  by  which,  when  moved  with  fear,  he  "  prepared  an  ark  to 
the  saving  of  his  house,"  and  survived  the  destruction  of  an 
unbelieving  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  then  follow,  that  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  and  the  Christian  covenant  is  the  same  gracious 
engagement  on  the  part  of  God  to  show  mercy  to  man,  and  to 
bestow  upon  him  eternal  life,  through  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
true  sacrifice  for  sin,  differing  only  in  circumstances ;  and  that 
as  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  covenant  under  the  old  dispensation 
was  circumcision,  under  the  new  it  is  baptism,  which  has  the 
same  federal  character,  performs  the  same  initiatory  office,  and 
is  instituted  by  the  same  authority.  For  none  could  have 
authority  to  lay  aside  the  appointed  seal,  but  the  Being  who 
first  instituted  it,  who  changed  the  form  of  the  covenant  itself, 
and  who  has  in  fact  abrogated  the  old  seal  by  the  appointment 
of  another,  even  baptism,  which  is  made  obligatory  upon  "all 
nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  is"  to  continue 
to  "  the  end  of  the  world." 

This  argument  is  sufficiently  extended  to  show  that  the 
Antipsedobaptist  writers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  baptism  has  not  been  appointed  in  the  room  of  circumci 
sion  ; — a  point  on  which,  indeed,  they  were  bound  to  employ  all 
their  strength  ;  for,  the  substitution  of  baptism  for  circumcision 
being  established,  one  of  their  main  objections  to  infant 
baptism,  as  we  shall  just  now  show,  is  rendered  wholly 
nugatory. 
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But  it  is  not  enough  in  stating  the  nature  of  the  ordinance 
of  Christian  baptism,  to  consider  it  generally  as  an  act  by 
which  man  enters  into  God's  covenant  of  grace.  Under  this 
general  view  several  particulars  are  contained,  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  rightly  to  understand.  Baptism,  both  as  a 
sign  and  seal,  presents  an  entire  correspondence  with  the 
ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  Let  it  then  be  considered, 

1.  As  a  SIGN.  Under  this  view,  circumcision  indicated,  by 
a  visible  and  continued  rite,  the  placability  of  God  towards  his 
sinful  creatures  ;  and  held  out  the  promise  of  justification,  by 
faith  alone,  to  every  truly  penitent  offender.  It  went  further, 
and  was  the  sign  of  sanctification,  or  the  taking  away  the  pollu 
tion  of  sin,  "  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  as  well  as  the  par 
don  of  actual  offences,  and  thus  was  the  visible  emblem  of  a 
regenerate  mind,  and  a  renewed  life.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages :  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ; 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God."  (Rom.  ii. 
28,  29.)  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live."(Deut.  xxx. 
6.)  "  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the 
foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem."  (Jer.  iv.  4.)  It  was  the  sign  also  of  peculiar  rela 
tion  to  God,  as  his  people  :  "  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight 
in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them, 
even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  Circumcise 
therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff- 
necked."  (Deut.  x.  15,  16.)  . 

In  all  these  respects,  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  new  covenant, 
corresponds  to  circumcision.  Like  that,  its  administration  is 
a  constant  exhibition  of  the  placability  of  God  to  man ;  like 
that,  it  is  the  initiatory  rite  into  a  covenant  which  promises 
pardon  and  salvation  to  a  true  faith,  of  which  it  is  the  outward 
profession;  like  that,  it  is  the  symbol  of  regeneration,  the 
washing  away  of  sin,  and  "  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
and  like  that,  it  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  relation  to  God,  Christiana 
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becoming,  in  consequence,  "  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar 
people,1'' — his  " church1'  on  earth,  as  distinguished  from  "the 
world."  "For  we,"  says  the  Apostle,  "are  the  circumcision," 
we  are  that  peculiar  people  and  church  now,  which  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  the  sign  of  circumcision,  "  who  worship  God 
in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh.1' 

But  as  a  sign,  baptism  is  more  than  circumcision  ;  because 
the  covenant,  under  its  new  dispensation,  was  not  only  to  offer 
pardon  upon  believing,  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fleshly 
appetites,  and  a  peculiar  spiritual  relation  to  God,  all  which 
we  find  under  the  Old  Testament ;  but  also  to  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  his  fulness,  upon  all  believers ;  and  of  this 
effusion  of  "the  power  from  on  high,11  baptism  was  made  the 
visible  sign ;  and  perhaps  for  this  among  some  other  obvious 
reasons  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  because  baptism  by 
effusion,  or  pouring,  (the  New  Testament  mode  of  baptizing, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  show,)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  this 
heavenly  gift.  The  baptism  of  John  had  special  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  administered  by  him,  but 
by  Christ  who  should  come  after  him.  This  gift  only  honoured 
John's  baptism  once,  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  our  Lord ; 
but  it  constantly  followed  upon  the  baptism  administered  by 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  after  his  ascension,  and  "  the  sending 
of  the  promise  of  the  Father."  Then  Peter  said  unto  them, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts  ii.  38.)  "  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  shed,11  or  poured  out,  "  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ.11  For  this  reason  Christianity  is  called  "the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  so  far  is  this  from  being  con 
fined  to  the  miraculous  gifts  often  bestowed  in  the  first  age  of 
the  church,  that  it  is  made  the  standing  and  prominent  test 
of  true  Christianity  to  "  be  led  by  the  Spirit :"  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.11  Of  this 
great  new-covenant  blessing,  baptism  was  therefore  eminently 
the  sign ;  and  it  represented  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  the 
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descending  of  the  Spirit,  the  falling  of  the  Spirit  upon 
men,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  administered,  the  pour 
ing  of  water  from  above  upon  the  subjects  baptized. 

As  a  seal  also,  or  confirming  sign,  baptism  answers  to  cir 
cumcision.  By  the  institution  of  the  latter,  a  pledge  was 
constantly  given  by  the  Almighty  to  bestow  the  spiritual  bless 
ing's  of  which  the  rite  was  the  sign, — pardon  and  sanctification 
through  faith  in  the  future  Seed  of  Abraham  ;  peculiar  relation 
to  him  as  his  people ;  and  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Of  the 
same  blessings,  baptism  is  also  the  pledge,  along  with  that, 
higher  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  specially  repre 
sents  in  emblem.  Thus  in  baptism  there  is  on  the  part  of 
God  a  visible  assurance  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  covenant 
stipulations.  But  it  is  our  seal  also  ;  it  is  that  act  by  which 
we  make  ourselves  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  thus  "  set  to  our 
seal,  that  God  is  true."  In  this  respect  it  binds  us,  as,  in  the 
other,  God  mercifully  binds  himself  for  the  stronger  assurance 
ofourfaitli.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  trust  wholly  in  Christ 
for  pardon  and  salvation,  and  to  obey  his  laws  :  "  Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
In  that  rite  also  we  undergo  a  mystical  death  unto  sin,  a 
mystical  separation  from  the  world,  which  St.  Paul  calls  being 
"  buried  with  Christ  in  or  by  baptism  ;"  and  a  mystical  resur 
rection  to  newness  of  life,  through  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Thus  in  circumcision,  an  obligation  of  faith  in  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  an  obligation  to  holiness  of 
life,  and  to  the  observance  of  the  divine  laws,  was  contracted; 
and  Moses  therefore,  in  a  passage  above  quoted,  argues  from 
that  peculiar  visible  relation  of  the  Israelites  to  God,  produced 
by  outward  circumcision,  to  the  duty  of  circumcising  the 
heart :  "  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them, 
and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  people. 
Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart."  Deut. 
x.  15,  16. 

If  then  we  bring  all  these  considerations  under  one  view,  we 
shall  find  it  sufficiently  established  that  baptism  is  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  under  its  perfected  dispensa 
tion  ;  — that  it  is  the  grand  initiatory  act  by  which  we  enter 
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into  this  covenant,  in  order  to  claim  all  its  spiritual  blessings, 
and  to  take  upon  ourselves  all  its  obligations ; — that  it  was 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  manner  which  plainly  put  it  in 
the  place  of  circumcision ; — that  it  is  now  the  means  by  which 
men  become  Abraham's  spiritual  children,  and  heirs  with  him 
of  the  promise,  which  was  the  office  of  circumcision,  until  "  the 
Seed,'1  the  Messiah,  should  come ; — and  that  baptism  is  there 
fore  expressly  called  by  St.  Paul  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ," 
or  "  Christian  circumcision,"  in  a  sense  which  can  only  import 
that  baptism  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  Abrahamic 
rite. 

The  only  objection  of  any  plausibility  which  has  been  urged 
by  Antipaedobaptist  writers  against  the  substitution  of  baptism 
for  circumcision,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Booth :  "If  baptism 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  how  came  it  that  both 
of  them  were  in  full  force  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  from  the 
commencement  of  John's  ministry  to  the  death  of  Christ? 
For  one  thing  to  come  in  the  room  of  another,  and  the  latter 
to  hold  its  place,  is  an  odd  kind  of  succession.  Admitting 
the  succession  pretended,  how  came  it  that  Paul  circumcised 
Timothy,  after  he  had  been  baptized?"  That  circumcision 
was  practised  along  with  baptism  from  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry  to  the  death  of  Christ,  may  be  very  readily  granted 
without  affecting  the  question ;  for  baptism  could  not  be  made 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  perfected  covenant  of  grace,  until  that 
covenant  was  both  perfected,  and  fully  explained  and  proposed  for 
acceptance,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  "the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant"  was  shed,  and  our  Lord  had  opened 
its  full  import  to  the  Apostles  who  were  to  publish  it  "  to  all 
nations'"  after  his  resurrection.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
baptism  was  formally  made  the  rite  of  initiation  into  this  cove 
nant  for  the  first  time,  when  our  Lord  gave  commission  to  his 
disciples  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
— "  he  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  John's 
baptism  was  upon  profession  of  repentance,  and  faith  in  the 
speedy  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire ;  and  our  Lord's  baptism  by  his  disciples  was 
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administered  to  those  Jews  that  believed  on  him,  as  the 
Messias,  all  of  whom,  like  the  Apostles,  waited  for  a  fuller 
developement  of  his  character  and  offices.  For  since  the  new 
covenant  was  not  then  fully  perfected,  it  could  not  be  proposed 
in  any  other  way  than  to  prepare  them  that  believed  iil  Christ, 
by  its  partial  but  increasing  manifestation  in  the  discourses  of 
3ur  Lord,  for  the  full  declaration  both  of  its  benefits  and  obli 
gations  ;  which  declaration  was  not  made  until  after  his  resur 
rection.  Whatever  the  nature  and  intent  of  that  baptism 
which  our  Lord  by  his  disciples  administered  might  be,  (a 
point  on  which  we  have  no  information,)  like  that  of  John  it 
looked  to  something  yet  to  come,  and  was  not  certainly  that 
Baptism  in  the  name  "of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  afterwards  instituted  as  the  standing 
initiatory  rite  into  the  Christian  church.  As  for  the  circumci 
sion  of  Timothy,  and  the  practice  of  that  rite  among  many  of 
the  Hebrew  believers,  it  has  already  been  accounted  for.  If 
indeed  the  Baptist  writers  could  show  that  the  Apostles  sanc 
tioned  the  practice  of  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  old  covenant, 
either  as  it  was  Abrahamic  or  Mosaic  or  both,  then  there  would 
be  some  force  in  the  argument,  that  one  could  not  succeed  the 
other,  if  both  were  continued  under  inspired  authority.  But 
we  have  the  most  decided  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
against  any  such  use  of  circumcision  ;  and  he  makes  it,  when 
practised  in  that  view,  a  total  abnegation  of  Christ  and  the  new 
covenant.  It  follows,  then,  that,  when  circumcision  was  con- 
continued  by  any  connivance  of  the  Apostles,  (and  certainly 
they  did  no  more  than  connive  at  it,)  it  was  practised  upon 
some  grounds  which  did  not  regard  it  as  the  seal  of  any  cove 
nant, — from  national  custom,  or  prejudice,  a  feeling  to  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  himself  yielded  in  the  case  of  Timothy. 
He  circumcised  him,  but  not  from  any  conviction  of  necessity, 
since  he  uniformly  declared  circumcision  to  have  vanished 
away  with  that  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  which  it  was 
the  seal,  through  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope. 

We  may  here  add,  that  an  early  father,  Justin  Martyr, 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  substitution  of  circumcision  by 
Christian  baptism  :  "  We  Gentiles,"  Justin  observes,  "  have 
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not  received  that  circumcision  according  to  the  flesh,  but  that 
which  is  spiritual ; — and  moreover,  for  indeed  we  were  sinners, 
we. have  received  this  in  baptism,  through  God's  mercy,  and  it  is 
enjoined  on  all  to  receive  it  in  like  manner."" 

II.  The  nature  of  baptism  having  been  thus  explained,  we 
may  proceed  to  consider  its  subjects. 

That  believers  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  as  they 
were  of  circumcision,  is  beyond  dispute.  As  it  would  have 
been  a  monstrous  perversion  of  circumcision,  to  have  adminis 
tered  it  to  any  person  being  of  adult  age  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  true  and  living  God,  and  in  the  expected  "Seed  of 
Abraham,"  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed ;  so  is  faith 
in  Christ  also  an  indispensable  condition  for  baptism  in  all 
persons  of  mature  age ;  and  no  Minister  is  at  liberty  to  take 
from  the  candidate  the  visible  pledge  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  God's  covenant,  unless  he  has  been  first  taught  its 
nature,  promises,  and  obligations,  and  gives  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  profession 
of  obedience.  Hence  the  administration  of  baptism  was  placed 
by  our  Lord  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  that  is,  of  those  who  were  to  declare  God's  method 
of  saving  men  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  teach  them  "to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  them.1* 
Circumcision  was  connected  with  teaching,  and  belief  of  the 
truth  taught ;  and  so  also  is  Christian  baptism. 

The  question,  however,  which  now  requires  consideration  is, 
whether  the  infant  children  of  believing  parents  are  entitled  to 
be  made  parties  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  the  act  of  their 
parents,  and  the  administration  of  baptism  ? 

In  favour  of  infant  baptism  the  following  arguments  may  be 
adduced.  Some  of  them  are  more  direct  than  others  ;  but  the 
reader  will  judge  whether,  taken  all  together,  they  do  not  esta 
blish  this  practice  of  the  church,  continued  to  us  from  the 
earliest  ages,  upon  the  strongest  basis  of  scriptural  authority. 

1.  As  it  has  been  established,  that  baptism  was  put  by  our 
Lord  himself  and  his  Apostles  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  as 
an  initiatory  rite  into  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  as  the  infant 
children  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testament  were  entitled  to 
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the  covenant  benefits  of  the  latter  ordinance,  and  the  children 
of  Christian  believers  are  not  expressly  excluded  from  entering 
into  the  same  covenant  by  baptism ;  the  absence  of  such  an 
explicit  exclusion  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  title  to  baptism. 

For  if  the  covenant  be  the  same  in  all  its  spiritual  blessings, 
and  an  express  change  was  made  by  our  Lord  in  the  sign  and 
seal  of  that  covenant,  but  no  change  at  all  in  the  subjects  of  it, 
no  one  can  have  a  right  to  carry  that  change  further  than  the 
Lawgiver  himself,  and  to  exclude  the  children  of  believers  from 
entering  his  covenant  by  baptism,  when  they  had  always  been 
entitled  to  enter  into  it  by  circumcision.  This  is  a  censurable 
interference  with  the  authority  of  God  ;  a  presumptuous  attempt 
to  fashion  the  new  dispensation  in  this  respect  so  as  to  conform 
it  to  a  mere  human  opinion  of  fitness  and  propriety.  For 
to  say  that,  because  baptism  is  directed  to  be  administered 
to  believers  when  adults  are  spoken  of,  it  follows  that  children 
who  arc  not  capable  of  personal  faith  are  excluded  from  bap 
tism,  is  only  to  argue  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  con 
tended,  that,  because  circumcision,  when  adults  were  the 
subjects,  was  only  to  be  administered  to  believers,  therefore 
infants  were  excluded  from  that  ordinance,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fact.  This  argument  will  not  certainly  exclude 
them  from  baptism  by  way  of  inference  ;  and  by  no  act-  of 
the  Maker  and  Mediator  of  the  covenant  are  they  shut  out. 

2.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  exclude  infants  from  entering 
into  the  new  covenant  by  baptism,  the  absence  of  every  prohi 
bitory  expression  to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testament  must 
have  been  misleading  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  the  Jewish 
believers. 

Baptism  was  no  new  ordinance  when  our  Lord  instituted  it, 
though  he  gave  to  it  a  particular  designation.  It  was  his  prac 
tice  to  adapt,  in  several  instances,  what  he  found  already  estab 
lished,  to  the  uses  of  his  religion.  "  A  parable,  for  instance, 
was  a  Jewish  mode  of  teaching. — Who  taught  by  parables 
equal  to  Jesus  Christ?  And  what  is  the  most  distinguished 
and  appropriate  rite  of  his  religion,  but  a  service  grafted  on  a 
passover  custom  among  the  Jews  of  his  day?  It  was  not 
ordained  by  Moses,  that  a  part  of  the  bread  they  had  used  in 
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the  passover  should  be  the  last  thing  they  ate  after  that  supper ; 
yet  this  our  Lord  took  as  he  found  it,  and  converted  it  into  a 
memorial  of  his  body.  The  '  cup  of  blessing1  has  no  authority- 
whatever  from  the  original  institution  ;  yet  this  our  Lord  found 
in  use,  and  adopted  as  a  memorial  of  his  blood.  Taken 
together,  these  elements  form  one  commemoration  of  his  death. 
Probability,  arising  to  rational  certainty,  therefore,  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  whatever  rite  Jesus  appointed  as  the  ordi 
nance  of  admission  into  the  community  of  his  followers,  he 
would  also  adopt  from  some  service  already  existing, — from 
some  token  familiar  among  the  people  of  his  nation. 

"  In  fact,  we  know  that  '  divers  baptisms1  existed  under  the 
law ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  admission 
of  proselytes  into  the  profession  of  Judaism  was  really  and 
truly  marked  by  a  washing  with  water  in  a  ritual  and  ceremo 
nial  manner.  I  have  always  understood  that  Maimonides  is 
perfectly  correct,  when  he  says,  '  In  all  ages,  when  a  Heathen 
(or  a  stranger  by  nation)  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  Israel,  and  gather  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  law, — he  must 
be  first  circumcised,  and  secondly  baptized,  and  thirdly  bring 
a  sacrifice  ;  or,  if  the  party  were  a  woman,  then  she  must  be 
first  baptized,  and  secondly  bring  a  sacrifice.'  He  adds,  '  At 
this  present  time,  when  (the  temple  being  destroyed)  there  is 
no  sacrificing,  a  stranger  must  be  first  circumcised,  and 
secondly  baptized.' 

"  Dr.  Gill,  indeed,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Jewish  Proselyte 
Baptism,  has  ventured  the  assertion,  that  '  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  any  rite  or  custom  of  admitting  Jewish  proselytes  by 
baptism,  in  any  writings  or  records  before  the  time  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Christ,  and  his  Apostles ;  nor  in  any  age  after 
them,  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  years ;  or,  however, 
before  the  writing  of  the  Talmuds.'  But  the  learned  Doctor 
has  not  condescended  to  understand  the  evidence  of  this  fact. 
It  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  record  solely ;  it 
was  in  circulation  among  the  Heathen,  as  we  learn  from  the 
clear  and  demonstrative  testimony  of  Epictetus,  who  has  these 
words :  (He  is  blaming  those  who  assume  the  profession  of 
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philosophy  without  acting  up  to  it :)  '  Why  do  you  call  your 
self  a  Stoic  ?  Why  do  you  deceive  the  multitude  ?  Why 
do  you  pretend  to  be  a  Greek,  when  you  are  a  Jew  ?  a  Syrian  ? 
an  Egyptian  ?  And  when  we  see  any  one  wavering,  we  are 
wont  to  say,  This  is  not  a  Jew,  but  acts  one.  But  when  he 
assumes  the  sentiments  of  one  who  hath  been  baptized  and 
circumcised,  then  he  both  really  is,  and  is  called,  a  Jew. 
Thus  we,  falsifying  our  profession,  are  Jews  in  name,  but  in 
reality  something  else.' 

"  This  practice  then  of  the  Jews — proselyte  baptism — was 
so  notorious  to  the  Heathen  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  that  it  fur 
nished  this  philosopher  with  an  object  of  comparison.  Now, 
Epictetus  lived  to  be  very  old :  He  is  placed  by  Dr.  Lardner 
A.D.  109  ;  by  Le  Clerc  A.D.  104.  He  could  not  be  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  ;  and  he  might 
obtain  his  information  thirty  or  forty  years  earlier,  which 
brings  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Those  who  could 
think  that  the  Jews  would  institute  proselyte  baptism  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Christians  were  practising  baptism  as 
an  initiatory  rite,  are  not  to  be  envied  for  the  correctness  of 
their  judgment.  The  rite  certainly  dates  much  earlier,  pro 
bably  many  ages.  .1  see  no  reason  for  disputing  the  assertion 
of  Maimonides,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Gill's  rash  and  fallacious 
language  on  the  subject."  * 

This  baptism  of  proselytes,  as  Lightfoot  has  fully  showed, 
was  a  baptism  of  families,  and  comprehended  their  infant 
children ;  and  the  rite  was  a  symbol  of  their  being  washed 
from  the  pollution  of  idolatry.  Very  different  indeed  from  the 
Jewish  baptisms,  in  the  extent  of  its  import  and  office,  was 
Christian  baptism ;  nevertheless,  this  shows  that  the  Jews  were 
familiar  with  the  rite  as  it  extended  to  children,  in  cases  of 
conversions  from  idolatry ;  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  converts 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  were  concerned,  they  could  not 
but  understand  Christian  baptism  to  extend  to  the  infant 
children  of  Gentile  proselytes,  unless  there  had  been,  what  we 
no  where  find  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of 

*  Facts  and  Evidences  on  the  Subject  of  Baptism. 
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the  Apostles,  an  express  exception  of  them.  In  like  manner, 
their  own  practice  of  infant  circumcision  must  have  misled 
them  ;  for  if  they  were  taught  that  baptism  was  the  initiatory 
seal  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  had  taken  the  place  of  cir 
cumcision,  which  St.  Paul  had  informed  them  was  "  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,"  how  should  they  have 
understood  that  their  children  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  into 
covenant  with  God,  as  under  their  own  former  religion,  unless 
they  had  been  told  that  this  exclusion  of  children  from  all 
covenant  relation  to  God,  was  one  of  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  in  which  it  differed  from  the  religion 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Hoses  ?  This  was  surely  a  great  change ; 
a  change  which  must  have  made  great  impression  upon  a 
serious  and  affectionate  Jewish  parent,  who  could  now  no 
longer  covenant  with  God  for  his  children,  or  place  his  children 
in  a  special  covenant  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
a  change  indeed  so  great, — a  placing  of  the  children  of  Chris 
tian  parents  in  so  inferior,  and,  so  to  speak,  outcast  a  condition, 
in  comparison  of  the  children  of  believing  Jews,  whilst  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  remained  in  force, — that  not  only,  in 
order  to  prevent  mistake,  did  it  require  an  express  enunciation, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  must  have  given  rise  to  so 
many  objections,  or  at  least  inquiries,  that  explanations  of  the 
reason  of  this  peculiarity  might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  in  those  of  St. 
Paul.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  phraseology  of  these  inspired 
men,  when  touching  the  subject  of  the  children  of  believers 
only  incidentally,  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  ancient  prac 
tice,  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  told  is  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  upon  this  point.  For  instance  :  How  could  the 
Jews  have  understood  the  words  of  Peter  at  the  Pentecost,  but 
as  calling  both  upon  them  and  their  children  to  be  baptized  ? 
— "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  ;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and 
to  your  children."  For  that  both  are  included,  may  be 
proved,  says  a  sensible  writer,  by  considering, 

"1.  The  resemblance  between  this  promise,  and  that  in 
Gen.  xvii.  7,  '  To  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  after 
thee." — The  resemblance  between  these  two  lies  in  two  things : 
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(1.)  Each  stands  connected  with  an  ordinance,  by  which  per 
sons  were  to  be  admitted  into  church-fellowship  ;  the  one  by 
circumcision,  the  other  by  baptism.  (2.)  Both  agree  in 
phraseology ;  the  one  is,  '  to  thee  and  thy  seed  ;'  the  other 
js,  *  to  you  and  your  children.'  Now,  every  one  knows  that 
the  word  'seed'  means  'children;'  and  that  'children' 
means  '  seed  ;'  and  that  they  are  precisely  the  same.  From 
these  two  strongly-resembling  features,  namely,  their  con 
nexion  with  a  similar  ordinance,  and  the  sameness  cf  the 
phraseology,  I  infer,  that  the  subjects  expressed  in  each  are 
the  very  same.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  parents  and  infants 
were  intended  by  the  one,  it  must  be  equally  certain  that  both 
are  intended  by  the  other. 

"  2.  The  sense  in  which  the  speaker  must  have  understood 
the  sentence  in  question  :  '  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to 
your  children.' — In  order  to  know  this,  we  must  consider  who  the 
speaker  was,  and  from  what  source  he  received  his  religious 
knowledge.  The  Apostle  was  a  Jew.  He  knew,  that  he 
himself  had  been  admitted  in  infancy,  and  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  church  to  admit  infants  to  member 
ship.  And  he  likewise  knew,  that  in  this  they  acted  on  the 
authority  of  that  place,  where  God  promises  to  Abraham  '  to 
be  a  God  unto  him,  and  unto  his  seed.'  Now,  if  the  Apostle 
knew  all  this,  in  what  sense  could  he  understand  the  term 
'  children,'  as  distinguished  from  their  parents  ?  I  have  said 
that  rejtva,  '  children,'  and  (nreppat,  '  seed,'  mean  the  same 
thing.  And  as  the  Apostle  well  knew  that  the  term  '  seed' 
intended  infants,  though  not  mere  infants  only ;  and  that 
infants  were  circumcised  and  received  into  the  church  as  being 
the  seed,  what  else  could  he  understand  by  the  term  '  child 
ren,'  when  mentioned  with  their  parents  ?  Those  who  will 
have  the  Apostle  to  mean,  by  the  term  f  children,'  '  adult 
posterity'  only,  have  this  infelicity  attending  them,  that  they 
understand  the  term  differently  from  all  other  men  ;  and  they 
attribute  to  the  Apostle  a  sense  of  the  word,  which  to  him 
must  have  been  the  most  forced  and  infamiliar. 

"3.  Tn  what  sense  his  hearers  must  have  understood  him, 
when  he  said,  '  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children/ 
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"  The  context  informs  us,  that  many  of  St.  Peter's  hearers, 
as  he  himself  was,  were  Jews.  They  had  been  accustomed 
for  many  hundred  years  to  receive  infants  by  circumcision  into 
the  church ;  and  this  they  did,  as  before  observed,  because 
God  had  promised  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed. 
They  had  understood  this  promise  to  mean  parents  and  their 
infant  offspring,  and  this  idea  was  become  familiar  by  the 
practice  of  many  centuries.  What  then  must  have  been  their 
views,  when  one  of  their  own  community  says  to  them,  4  The 
promise  is  to  you  and  your  children  ?'  If  their  practice  of 
receiving  infants  was  founded  on  a  promise  exactly  similar,  as 
it  was,  how  could  they  possibly  understand  him,  but  as  mean 
ing  the  same  thing,  since  he  himself  used  the  same  mode 
of  speech  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  unless  we  admit 
this  absurdity,  that  they  understood  him  in  a  sense  to  which 
they  had  never  been  accustomed. 

"  How  idle  a  thing  it  is,  in  a  Baptist,  to  come  with  a 
lexicon  in  his  hand,  to  inform  us  that  rsxva,  *  children,1  means 
«  posterity  ! '  Certainly  it  does,  and  so  includes  the  youngest 
infants. 

"  But  the  Baptists  will  have  it  that  Tsxva,  l  children,'  in 
this  place,  means  only  '  adult  posterity.'  And  if  so,  the  Jews 
to  whom  he  spoke,  unless  they  understood  St.  Peter  in  a  way 
in  which  it  was  morally  impossible  they  should,  would  infal 
libly  have  understood  him  wrong.  Certainly,  all  men,  when 
acting  freely,  will  understand  words  in  that  way  which  is  most 
familiar  to  them  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  so  to  the  Jews, 
than  to  understand  such  a  speech  as  Peter's  to  mean  adults 
and  infants. 

"  We  should  more  certainly  come  at  the  truth,  if,  instead 
of  idly  criticising,  we  could  fancy  ourselves  Jews,  and  in  the 
habit  of  circumcising  infants,  and  receiving  them  into  the 
church :  And  then  could  we  imagine  one  of  our  own  nation 
and  religion  to  address  us  in  the  very  language  of  Peter  in 
this  text,  '  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children  ;'  let 
us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  could  ever  suppose  him  to  mean 
adult  posterity  only  ! "  * 

*  Edwards  On  Baptism. 
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To  this  we  may  add  that  St.  Paul  calls  the  children  of 
believers,  "  holy,"  separated  to  God,  and  standing,  therefore; 
in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him,  1  Cor.  vii.  14;  a  mode  of 
speech  which  would  also  have  been  wholly  unintelligible 
at  least  to  a  Jew,  unless  by  some  rite  of  Christianity  children 
were  made  sharers  in  its  covenanted  mercies. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  very  language  of  the 
Apostles,  so  naturally  leading,  therefore,  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  this  sacrament,  if  infant  baptism  be  not  a  Christian  rite,  and 
that  in  respect  of  its  subjects  themselves;  it  was  the  more 
necessary  that  some  notice  of  the  exclusion  of  infants  from  the 
Christian  covenant  should  have  been  given  by  way  of  guard. 
And  as  we  find  no  intimation  of  this  prohibitory  kind,  we  may 
confidently  conclude  that  it  was  never  the  design  of  Christ  to 
restrict  this  ordinance  to  adults  only. 

3.  Infant  children  are  declared  by  Christ  to  be  members  of 
his  church. 

That  they  were  made  members  of  God's  church  in  the  family 
of  Abraham,  and  among  the  Jews,  cannot  be  denied.  They 
were  made  so  by  circumcision,  which  was  not  that  carnal  and 
merely  political  rite  which  many  Baptist  writers,  in  contradic 
tion  to  the  Scriptures,  make  it,  but  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
seal  of  a  spiritual  covenant,  comprehending  engagements  to 
bestow  the  remission  of  sins  and  all  its  consequent  blessings  in 
this  life,  and,  in  another,  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Among  these 
blessings  was  that  special  relation  which  consisted  in  becoming 
a  visible  and  peculiar  people  of  God,  his  church.  This  was 
contained  in  that  engagement  of  the  covenant,  "  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people ;"  a  promise 
which,  however  connected  with  temporal  advantages,  was,  in  its 
highest  and  most  emphatic  sense,  wholly  spiritual.  Circumci 
sion  was,  therefore,  a  religious,  and  not  a  mere  political,  rite ; 
because  the  covenant,  of  which  it  was  the  seal,  was  in  its  most 
ample  sense  spiritual.  If,  therefore,  we  had  no  direct  author 
ity  from  the  words  of  Christ  to  declare  the  infant  children  of 
believers  competent  to  become  the  members  of  his  church,  the 
two  circumstances, — that  the  church  of  God,  which  has  always 
been  one  church  in  all  ages,  and  into  which  the  Gentiles  are 
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now  introduced,  formerly  admitted  infante  cO  membership  by 
circumcision, — and  that  the  mode  of  initiation  into  it  only  has 
been  changed,  and  not  the  subjects,  (of  which  we  have  no 
intimation,)  would  themselves  prove  that  baptism  admits  into 
the  Christian  church  both  believing  parents  and  their  children, 
as  circumcision  admitted  both.  The  same  church  remains ; 
for  "  the  olive  tree "  is  not  destroyed ;  the  natural  branches 
only  are  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles  graffed  in,  and  "partake 
of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,""  that  is,  of  all  the 
spiritual  blessings  and  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the 
Jews,  in  consequence  of  their  relation  to  God  as  his  church. 
But  among  these  spiritual  privileges  and  blessings,  was  the 
right  of  placing  their  children  in  covenant  with  God ;  the 
membership  of  the  Jews  comprehended  both  children  and 
adults  ;  and  the  graffing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  so  as  to  partake  of 
the  same  "  root  and  fatness,"  will  therefore  include  a  right  to 
put  their  children  also  into  the  covenant,  so  that  they  as  well 
as  adults  may  become  members  of  Christ's  church,  have 
God  to  be  "their  God,"  and  be  acknowledged  by  him,  in 
the  special  sense  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  to  be  his 
"  people." 

But  we  have  our  Lord's  direct  testimony  to  this  point,  and 
that  in  two  remarkable  passages,  Luke  ix.  47,  48 :  "  And 
Jesus  took  a  child,  and  set  him  by  him,  and  said  unto  them, 
Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  receive  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me ; 
for  he  that  is  least  among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be  great." 
We  grant  that  this  is  an  instance  of  teaching  by  parabolic 
action.  The  intention  of  Christ  was  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  humility  and  teachableness  upon  his  disciples,  and  to  afford 
a  promise,  to  those  who  should  receive  them  in  his  name,  of 
that  special  grace  which  was  implied  in  receiving  himself. 
But  then,  were  there  not  a  correspondence  of  circumstances 
between  the  child  taken  by  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  the  disciples 
compared  to  this  child,  there  would  be  no  force,  no  propriety, 
in  the  action,  and  the  same  truth  might  have  been  as  forcibly 
stated  without  any  action  of  this  kind  at  all.  Let  then  these 
correspondences  be  remarked,  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount 
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of  their  meaning.  The  humility  and  docility  of  the  true 
disciple  corresponded  with  the  same  dispositions  in  a  young 
child ;  and  the  "  receiving  a  disciple  in  the  name  "  of  Christ 
corresponds  with  the  receiving  of  a  child  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
which  can  only  mean  the  receiving  of  each  with  kindness  on 
account  of  a  religious  relation  between  each  and  Christ,  which 
religious  relation  can  only  be  well  interpreted  of  a  church  rela 
tion.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  next  point  of  corre 
spondence,  the  identity  of  Christ  both  with  the  disciplt  and 
the  child.  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me  ;"  but  such  an  identity  of  Christ  with  his  disciples 
stands  wholly  upon  their  relation  to  him  as  members  of  his 
mystical  body,  the  church.  It  is  in  this  respect  only  that  they 
are  "one  with  him  ;"  and  there  can  be  no  identity  of  Christ 
with  "little  children""  but  by  virtue  of  the  same  relation,  that 
is,  as  they  are  members  of  his  mystical  body,  the  church ;  of 
which  membership,  baptism  is  now,  as  circumcision  was  then, 
the  initiatory  rite.  That  was  the  relation  in  which  the  very 
child  he  then  took  up  in  his  arms  stood  to  him,  by  virtue  of 
its  circumcision ;  it  was  a  member  of  his  Old-Testament 
church ;  but,  as  he  is  speaking  of  the  disciples  as  the  future 
Teachers  of  his  perfected  covenant,  and  their  reception  in  his 
name  under  that  character,  he  manifestly  glances  at  the  church 
relationship  of  children  to  him  to  be  established  by  the  baptism 
to  be  instituted  in  his  perfect  dispensation. 

This  is,  however,  expressed  still  more  explicitly  in  Mark  x. 
14, 16  :  "  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  :— - 
and  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  blessed  them."  Here  the  children  spoken  of  are  "  little 
children,11  of  so  tender  an  age,  that  our  Lord  "  took  them  up 
in  his  arms."  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  was 
not,  as  some  of  the  Baptist  writers  would  suggest,  that  Christ 
should  heal  them  of  diseases  ;  for  though  St.  Mark  says, 
"  They  brought  young  children  to  Christ,  that  he  might  touch 
then),"  this  is  explained  by  St.  Matthew,  who  says,  "  that 
he  should  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  pray ;"  and  even  in 
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the  statement  of  St.  Mark,  x.  16,  it  is  not  said  that  our  Lord 
healed  them,  but  "put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them  ;"  which  clearly  enough  shows  that  this  was  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  brought  by  their  parents  to  Christ.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was  the  practice,  among  the  Jews, 
for  common  unofficial  persons  to  put  their  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  those  for  whom  they  prayed.  The  parents  here 
appear  to  have  been  among  those  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a 
Prophet,  "  that  Prophet,11  or  the  Messias  ;  and  on  that  account 
earnestly  desired  his  prayers  for  their  children,  and  his  official 
blessing  upon  them.  That  official  blessing — the  blessing 
which  he  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  bestow  by  virtue 
of  his  Messiahship — he  was  so  ready,  we  might  say  so 
anxious,  to  bestow  upon  them,  that  he  was  much  displeased 
with  his  disciples  who  rebuked  them  that  brought  them,  and 
gave  a  command  which  was  to  be  in  force  in  all  future  time, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  in  order  to 
receive  my  official  blessing ;  "for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  first  evasive  criticism  of  the  Baptist  writers  is, 
that  the  phrase,  "  of  such,"  means  "  of  such  like,  "  that  is,  of 
adults  being  of  a  child-like  disposition  ;  a  criticism  which  takes 
away  all  meaning  from  the  words  of  our  Lord.  For  what 
kind  of  reason  was  it  to  offer  for  permitting  children  to  come 
to  Christ  to  receive  his  blessing,  that  persons  not  children,  but 
who  were  of  a  child-like  disposition,  were  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  is  its  own  refutation, 
since  the  reason  for  children  being  permitted  to  come  must  be 
found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  others.  The  second  attempt 
to  evade  the  argument  from  this  passage  is,  to  understand 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  St. 
Matthew  has  it,  exclusively  of  the  heavenly  state.  We  gladly 
admit,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvin istic  Baptists,  that  all 
children,  dying  before  actual  sin  committed,  are  admitted  into 
heaven  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  follows,  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  to  be  introduced 
into  his  church  on  earth.  The  phrases,  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  and  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  are,  however,  more 
frequently  used  by  our  Lord  to  denote  the  church  in  this 
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present  world,  than  in  its  state  of  glory ;  and  since  all  the 
children  brought  to  Christ  to  receive  his  blessing  were  not 
likely  to  die  in  their  infancy,  it  could  not  be  affirmed,  that 
"of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,""  if  that  be  understood  to 
mean  the  state  of  future  happiness  exclusively.  As  children, 
they  might  all  be  members  of  the  church  on  earth  ;  but  not  all, 
as  children,  members  of  the  church  in  heaven,  seeing  they 
might  live  to  become  adult,  and  be  cast  away.  Thus,  there 
fore,  if  children  are  expressly  declared  to  be  members  of  Christ's 
church,  then  are  they  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  which  is  the 
initiatory  rite  into  every  portion  of  that  church  which  is  visible. 

But  let  this  case  be  more  particularly  considered. 

Take  it,  that  by  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  heaven," 
our  Lord  means  the  glorified  state  of  his  church  :  It  must  be 
granted  that  none  can  enter  into  heaven  who  are  not  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  who  do  not  stand  in  a  vital  relation  to  him  as 
members  of  his  mystical  body ;  or  otherwise  we  should  place 
human  and  fallen  beings  in  that  heavenly  state,  who  are  uncon 
nected  with  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  uncleansed  by  him 
as  the  Sanctifier  of  his  redeemed.  Now  this  relation  must 
exist  on  earth,  before  it  can  exist  in  heaven ;  or  else  we  assign 
the  work  of  sanctifying  the  fallen  nature  of  man  to  a  future 
state, — which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  If  infants,  there 
fore,  are  thus  redeemed  and  sanctified  in  their  nature,  and  are 
before  death  made  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;"  so  that  in  this  world  they  are  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  Christ  as  an  adult  believer  who  derives  sanctifying 
influence  from  him;  they  are  therefore  the  members  of  his 
church,  they  partake  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  are  com 
prehended  in  that  promise  of  the  covenant :  "  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  In  other  words, 
they  are  made  members  of  Christ's  church,  and  are  entitled  to 
be  recognised  as  such  by  the  administration  of  the  visible  sign 
of  initiation  into  some  visible  branch  of  it.  If  it  be  asked, 
"  Of  what  import  then  is  baptism  to  children,  if  as  infants 
they  already  stand  in  a  favourable  relation  to  Christ?"  the 
answer  is,  that  it  is  of  the  same  import  as  circumcision  was  to 
Abraham,  which  was  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith 
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which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised : "  It  confirmed  all  the 
promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  him,  and  made  the  church 
of  God  visible  to  men.  It  is  of  the  same  import  as  baptism 
to  the  eunuch,  who  had  faith  already,  and  a  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  rite  before  it  was  administered  to  him.  He 
stood  at  that  moment  in  the  condition,  not  of  a  candidate  for 
introduction  into  the  church,  but  of  an  accepted  candidate ;  he 
was  virtually  a  member,  although  not  formally  so ;  and  his 
baptism  was  not  merely  a  sign  of  his  faith,  but  a  confirming 
sign  of  God's  covenant  relation  to  him  as  a  pardoned  and 
accepted  man,  and  gave  him  a  security  for  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  as  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  it.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  all  truly  believing 
adults  applying  for  baptism,  their  relation  to  Christ  is  not  that 
of  mere  candidates  for  membership  with  his  church,  but  that 
of  accepted  candidates,  standing  already  in  a  vital  relation  to 
him,  but  about  to  receive  the  seal  which  was  to  confirm  that 
grace  and  its  increase  in  the  ordinance  itself,  and  in  future 
time.  Thus  this  previous  relation  of  infants  to  Christ,  as 
accepted  by  him,  is  an  argument  for  their  baptism,  not  against 
it,  seeing  it  is  by  that  they  are  visibly  recognised  as  the  formal 
members  of  his  church,  and  have  the  full  grace  of  the  covenant 
confirmed  and  sealed  to  them,  with  increase  of  grace  as  they 
are  fitted  to  receive  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  visible  con 
nexion  with  the  church,  and  of  that  obligation  which  is  taken 
upon  themselves  by  their  parents  to  train  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  both  views,  then,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"— 
members  of  his  church  on  earth,  and  of  his  church  in  heaven, 
if  they  die  in  infancy ;  for  the  one  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  other.  No  one  can  be  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven, 
who  does  not  stand  in  a  vital  sanctifying  relation  to  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  his  mystical  body,  the  church  on  earth ;  and  no 
one  can  be  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  a  member  of  his 
true  church,  and  die  in  that  relation,  without  entering  that 
state  of  glory  to  which  his  adoption  on  earth  makes  him  an 
heir,  through  Christ. 

4.  The   argument   from  apostolic  practice    next  offers    it- 
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self.     That  practice  was  to  baptize  the  houses  of  them  that 
believed. 

The  impugners  of  infant  baptism  are  pleased  to  argue  much 
from  the  absence  of  all  express  mention  of  the  baptism  of 
infants  in  the  New  Testament.  This,  however,  is  easily 
accounted  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  if,  as  we  have  proved, 
baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision,  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  to  call  for  no  remark.  The 
argument  from  silence  on  this  subject  is  one  which  least  of  all 
the  Baptists  ought  to  dwell  upon,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  exclude  children  from  the  privilege  of 
being  placed  in  covenant  with  God,  which  privilege  they 
unquestionably  enjoyed  under  the  Old  Testament,  this  extra 
ordinary  alteration,  which  could  not  but  produce  remark, 
required  to  be  particularly  noted,  both  to  account  for  it  to  the 
mind  of  an  affectionate  Jewish  parent,  and  to  guard  against 
that  mistake  into  which  we  shall  just  now  show  Christians 
from  the  earliest  times  fell,  since  they  administered  baptism  to 
infants.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that,  as  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  events  narrated  there  did  not  require  the  express 
mention  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  an  act  separate  from  the 
baptism  of  adults.  That  which  called  for  the  administration 
of  baptism  at  that  period,  as  now,  when  the  Gospel  is  preached 
in  a  heathen  land,  was  the  believing  of  adult  persons,  not  the 
case  of  persons  ah  ady  believing,  bringing  their  children  for 
baptism.  On  the  supposition  that  baptism  was  administered 
to  the  children  of  the  parents  who  thus  believed,  at  the  same 
time  as  themselves,  and  in  consequence  of  their  believing,  it 
may  be  asked  how  the  fact  could  be  more  naturally  expressed, 
when  it  was  not  intended  to  speak  of  infant  baptism  doctrinally 
or  distinctly,  than  that  such  an  one  was  baptized,  uand  all  his 
house ;"  just  as  a  similar  fact  would  be  distinctly  recorded  by 
a  modern  Missionary  writing  to  a  church  at  home  practising 
infant  baptism,  and  having  no  controversy  on  the  subject  in  his 
eye,  by  saying  that  he  baptized  such  a  Heathen,  at  such  a 
place,  with  all  his  family.  For,  without  going  into  any  criti 
cism  on  the  Greek  term  rendered  "  house,"  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  like  the  old  English  word  employed  in  our  translation, 
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and  also  like  the  word  "  family,"  it  must  be  understood  to  com 
prehend  either  the  children  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
domestics,  or  both. 

If  we  take  the  instances  of  the  baptism  of  whole  houses  as 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  must  be  understood 
as  marking  the  common  mode  of  proceeding  among  the  first 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel  when  the  head  or  heads  of  a  family 
believed,  or  as  insulated  and  peculiar  instances.  If  the  former, 
which,  from  what  may  be  called  the  matter-of-course  manner 
in  which  the  cases  are  mentioned,  is  most  probable ;  then 
innumerable  instances  must  have  occurred  of  the  baptizing  gf 
houses  or  families,  just  as  many,  in  fact,  as  there  were  of  the 
conversion  of  heads  of  families  in  the  apostolic  age.  That 
the  majority  of  these  houses  must  have  included  infant  child 
ren  is  therefore  certain  ;  and  it  follows  that  the  Apostles  prac 
tised  infant  baptism. 

But  let  the  cases  of  the  baptism  of  houses  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  be  put  in  the  most  favourable  light  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Baptists  ;  that  is,  let  them  be  considered  as 
insulated  and  peculiar,  and  not  as  instances  of  apostolic  pro 
cedure  in  all  cases  where  the  heads  of  families  were  converted 
to  the  faith  ;  still  the  Baptist  is  obliged  to  assume,  that  neither 
in  the  house  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  nor  in  that  of  Lydia,  nor 
in  that  of  Stephanas,  were  there  any  infants  at  all ;  since,  if 
there  were,  they  were  comprehended  in  the  whole  houses  which 
were  baptized  upon  the  believing  of  their  respective  heads. 
This,  at  least,  is  improbable,  and  no  intimation  of  this  peculia 
rity  is  given  in  the  history. 

The  Baptist  writers,  however,  think  that  they  can  prove  that 
all  the  persons  included  in  these  houses  were  adults ;  and  that 
the  means  of  showing  this  from  the  Scriptures  is  an  instance  of 
"  the  care  of  Providence  watching  over  the  sacred  cause  of 
adult  baptism ;"  thus  absurdly  assuming  that  even  if  this  point 
could  be  made  out,  the  whole  controversy  is  terminated,  when 
in  fact  this  is  but  an  auxiliary  argument  of  very  inferior  impor 
tance  to  those  above  mentioned.  But  let  us  examine  their 
supposed  proofs.  "  With  respect  to  the  jailer,"  they  tell  us, 
that  "  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  the  Apostles  spoke  the 
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word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his  house ;"  which  we 
grant  must  principally,  although  not  of  necessity  exclusively, 
refer  to  those  who  were  of  sufficient  age  to  understand  their 
discourse.  And  "that  he  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  all 
his  house  ;"  from  which  the  inference  is,  that  none  but  adult 
hearers,  and  adult  believers,  were  in  this  case  baptized.  If  so, 
then  there  could  be  no  infant  children  in  the  house  ;  which  as 
the  jailer  appears  from  his  activity  to  have  been  a  man  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  not  aged,  is  at  least  far  from  being  certain. 
But  if  it  be  a  proof  in  this  case  that  there  were  no  infant  child 
ren  in  the  jailer's  family,  that  it  is  said,  he  believed  and  all  his 
house  ;  this  is  not  the  only  believing  family  mentioned  in 
Scripture  from  which  infants  must  be  excluded.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  houses  of  Lydia  and  Stephanas,  the  nobleman 
at  Capernaum  is  said  to  have  believed  "and  all  his  house," 
John  iv.  53 ;  so  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  were  r>o 
infant  children  in  this  house  also,  although  his  sick  son  is  not 
said  to  be  his  only  offspring,  and  that  son  is  called  by  him  "  a 
child,"  the  diminutive  term  izra<5<ov  being  used.  Again.: 
Cornelius  is  said,  Acts  x.  2,  to  be  "one  that  feared  God,  and 
all  his  house."  Infant  children,  therefore,  must  be  excluded 
from  his  family  also  ;  and  also  from  that  of  Crispus,  who  is  said 
to  have  "  believed  on  the  Lord,  with  all  his  house ;"  which 
house  appears,  from  what  immediately  follows,  to  have  been 
baptized.  These  instances  make  it  much  more  probable  that 
the  phrases  "  fearing  God,  with  all  his  house,"  and  "  believing, 
with  all  his  house,"  include  young  children  under  the  believing 
adults,  whose  religious  profession  they  would  follow,  and  whose 
sentiments  they  would  imbibe,  so  that  they  might  be  called  a 
Christian  family,  than  that  so  many  houses  or  families  should 
have  been  constituted  only  of  adult  persons,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  children  of  tender  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
jailer's  house,  however,  the  Baptist  argument  manifestly  halts  ; 
for  it  is  not  said,  that  they  only  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  spoken  were  baptized ;  nor  that  they  only  who  believed 
and  rejoiced  with  the  jailer  were  baptized.  The'  account  of  the 
baptism  is  given  in  a  separate  verse,  and  in  different  phrase : 
"  And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed 
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their  stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,"  all  belonging 
to  him,  "  straightway ;"  where  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
persons  who  were  baptized  to  the  adults  only,  by  any  terms 
which  designate  them  as  persons  hearing-  or  believing. 

The  next  instance  is  that  of  Lydia.  The  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  are,  "  Who  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her 
house."  The  great  difficulty  with  the  Baptists  is,  to  make  a 
house  for  Lydia  without  any  children  at  all,  young  or  old. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  term  itself,  since 
the  same  word  is  that  commonly  used  in  Scripture  to  include 
children  residing  at  home  with  their  parents  :  "  One  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity. "  It  is,  however,  conjectured,  first,  that  she  had  come 
a  trading  voyage,  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi,  to  sell  purple ;  as 
if  a  woman  of  Thyatira  might  not  be  settled  in  business  at 
Philippi  as  a  seller  of  this  article.  Then,  as  if  to  mark  more 
strikingly  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  torture  this  pas 
sage  to  favour  an  opinion,  "  her  house  "  is  made  to  consist  of 
journeymen  dyers,  "  employed  in  preparing  the  purple  she 
sold  ;"  which,  however,  is  a  notion  at  variance  with  the  former ; 
for  if  she  was  on  a  mere  trading  voyage,  if  she  had  brought  her 
purple  goods  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi  to  sell,  she  most  pro 
bably  brought  them  ready  dyed,  and  would  have  no  need  of  a 
dying  establishment.  To  complete  the  whole,  these  journey 
men  dyers,  although  not  a  word  is  said  of  their  conversion,  nor 
even  of  their  existence,  in  the  whole  story,  are  raised  into  "  the 
brethren,"  (a  term  which  manifestly  denotes  the  members  of  the 
Philippian  church,)  whom  Paul  and  Silas  are  said  to  have  se-en 
and  comforted  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  before  they  departed  ! 

All,  however,  that  the  history  states  is,  that  "the  Lord 
opened  Lydia's  heart,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which 
were  spoken  of  Paul,""  and  that  she  was  therefore  "  baptized, 
and  her  house/1  From  this  house  no  one  has  the  least  author 
ity  to  exclude  children,  even  young  children,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  to  warrant  the  above-mentioned  conjec 
tures,  and  the  word  is  in  Scripture  used  expressly  to  include 
them.  All  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists ; 
but,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  sanction  the  manner  in  which 
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they  deal  with  this  text,  there  is  a  circumstance  strongly  con 
firmatory  of  the  probability  that  the  house  of  Lydia,  according 
to  the  natural  import  of  the  word  rendered  "house"  or 
"  family,"  contained  children,  and  that  in  an  infantile  state. 
This  is,  that  in  all  the  other  instances  in  which  adults  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  baptized  along  with  the  head  of  a 
family,  they  are  mentioned  as  "hearing,"  and  ".believing,"  or 
in  some  terms  which  amount  to  this.  Cornelius  had  called 
together  "  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends  ;"  and  while  Peter 
spake.  "  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the 
word,"  "  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized."  So  the 
adults  in  the  house  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  were  persons  to 
whom  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  was  spoken;  and  although 
nothing  is  said  of  the  faith  of  any  but  the  jailer  himself, — for 
the  words  are  more  properly  rendered  "  and  he,  believing 
in  God,  rejoiced  with  all  his  house," — yet  is  the  joy  which 
appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  adult  part  of  his  house,  as 
well  as  by  himself,  to  be  attributed  to  their  faith.  Now,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Apostles,  although  they  baptized 
infant  children,  baptized  unbelieving  adult  servants  because 
their  masters  or  mistresses  believed,  and  yet  the  house  of  Lydia 
were  baptized  along  with  herself,  when  no  mention  at  all  rs 
made  of  the  Lord  opening  the  heart  of  these  adult  domestics, 
nor  of  their  believing, — the  fair  inference  is,  that  "  the  house  " 
of  Lydia  means  her  children  only,  and  that,  being  of  immature 
years,  they  were  baptized  with  their  mother  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  baptize  the  children  of 
proselyted  Gentiles  along  with  their  parents ;  from  which  prac 
tice  Christian  baptism  appears  to  have  been  taken. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  "  the  house  of  Stephanas,"  men 
tioned  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  16,  as  having  been  baptized  by  him 
self.  This  family  also,  it  is  argued,  must  have  been  all  adults,  be 
cause  they  are  said  in  the  same  Epistle,  chap.  xvi.  15,  to  have 
"  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,"  and  fur 
ther,  because  they  were  persons  who  took  "  a  lead  "  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  the  Corinthians  being  exhorted  to  "  sub 
mit  themselves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that  helpeth  with 
us  and  laboureth."  To  understand  this  passage  rightly,  it  is, 
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however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  Stephanas,  the  head  of  this 
family,  had  been  sent  by  the  church  of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus  along  with  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus.     In  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  Apostle  commends  "  the  house,"' 
the  family,  of  Stephanas   to   the   regard  of  the   Corinthian 
believers,  and  perhaps  also  the  houses  of  the  two  other  brethren 
who  had  come   with   him ;   for  in   several   MSS.  marked  by 
Griesbach,  and  in  some  of  the  versions,  the  text  reads,  "  Ye 
know  the  house  of  Stephanas  andFortunatus,"and  one  reads  also, 
"  and  of  Achaicus.1'  By  "  the  house"  or  family  "  of  Stephanas," 
the  Apostle  must  mean  his  children,  or,  along  with  them,  his 
near  relations  dwelling  together  in  the  same  family  ;  for,  since 
they  are  commended  for  their  hospitality  to  the  saints,  servants, 
who  have  no  power  to  show  hospitality,  are  of  course  excluded. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family,   it  is  very 
improbable    that   the  Apostle  should  exhort  the  Corinthian 
church  to  "  submit,"  ecclesiastically,  to  the  wife,  sons,  daugh 
ters,  and  near  relations  of  Stephanas,  and,  if  the  reading  of 
Griesbach's  MSS.  be  followed,  to  the  family  of  Fortunatus, 
and  also  that  of  Achaicus.     In  respect  of  government,  there 
fore,  they  cannot  be  supposed   "  to    have  had  a  lead  in  the 
church,"  according  to  the  Baptist  notion,  and  especially  as  the 
heads  of  these  families  were  absent.  They  were,  however,  the  old 
est  Christian  families  in  Corinth,  the  house  of  Stephanas  at  least 
being   called    "the   first   fruits    of  Achaia,"   and    eminently 
distinguished  for  "addicting  themselves,"  setting  themselves 
on  system,  to  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  saints,  that  is,  of 
communicating  to  the  poor  saints ;  entertaining  stranger  Chris 
tians,  which  was  an  important  branch  of  practical  duty  in  the 
primitive  church,  that  in  every  place  those  who  professed  Christ 
might  be  kept  out  of  the  society  of  idolaters  ;  and  receiving  the 
Ministers  of  Christ.    On  these  accounts  the  Apostle  commends 
them  to  the  special  regard  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  exhorts 
ivot  KCU  vpeis  VTroTcurvya-Qe  TQI$  TO<«TO<£,  "  that  you  range  your 
selves  under  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  with  every  one,"also, 
"  who  helpeth  with  us,  and  laboureth ;"  the  military  metaphor 
contained  in  era£av  in  the  preceding  verse  being  here  carried 
forward.    These  families  were  the  oldest  Christians  in  Corinth  ; 
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and  as  they  were  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work,  they 
were  not  only  to  be  commended,  but  the  rest  were  to  be 
exhorted  to  serve  under  them  as  leaders  in  these  works  of 
charity.  This  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  this  other 
wise  obscure  passage.  But,  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
sense  which  can  be  given  to  it,  it  proves  no  more  than  that 
there  were  adult  persons  in  the  family  of  Stephanas,  his  wife,  and 
sons,  and  daughters,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  charity 
and  hospitality.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  baptism 
of  the  oldest  of  the  children  took  place  several  years  before. 
The  house  of  Stephanas  "  was  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,"  in 
which  St.  Paul  began  to  preach  not  later  than  A.  D.  51,  whilst 
this  Epistle  could  not  be  written  earlier  at  least  than  A.D. 
57,  and  might  be  later.  Six  or  eight  years,  taken  from  the 
age  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Stephanas,  might  bring  the 
oldest  to  the  state  of  early  youth ;  and  as  to  the  younger  branches 
would  descend  to  the  term  of  infancy,  properly  so  called.  Still 
further :  All  that  the  Apostle  affirms  of  the  benevolence  and 
hospitality  of  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
a  part  of  his  children  being  still  very  young,  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle.  An  equal  commendation  for  hospitality  and  charity 
might  be  given  in  the  present  day,  with  perfect  propriety,  to 
many  pious  families,  several  members  of  which  are  still  in  a 
state  of  infancy.  It  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  such 
expressions  as  those  of  the  Apostle,  that  there  were  in  these 
Corinthian  families  a  few  adults,  whose  conduct  gave  a  decided 
character  to  the  whole  house.  Thus  the  arguments  used  to 
prove,  that  in  these  three  instances  of  family  baptism  there  were 
no  young  children,  are  evidently  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  they 
leave  us  to  the  conclusion,  which  perhaps  all  would  come  to  in 
reading  the  sacred  history  were  they  quite  free  from  the  bias 
of  a  theory,  that  "  houses"  or  "families,"  as  in  the  commonly 
received  import  of  the  term,  must  be  understood  to  comprise 
children  of  all  ages,  unless  some  explicit  note  of  the  contrary 
appears,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

5.  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 
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If  the  baptism  of  the  infant  children  of  believers  was  not 
practised  by  the  Apostles  and  by  the  primitive  churches,  when 
and  where  did  the  practice  commence  ?  To  this  question  the 
Baptist  writers  can  give  no  answer.  It  is  an  innovation 
according  to  them,  not  upon  the  circumstances  of  a  sacrament, 
but  upon  its  essential  principle ;  and  yet  its  introduction  pro 
duced  no  struggle ;  was  never  noticed  by  any  general  or  pro 
vincial  Council ;  and  excited  no  controversy  !  This  itself  is 
strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  early  antiquity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  point  out  the  only  ancient  writer  who  opposed 
infant  baptism.  This  was  Tertullian,  who  lived  late  in  the 
second  century ;  but  his  very  opposition  to  the  practice  proves, 
that  that  practice  was  more  ancient  than  himself;  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  impugns  it,  further  show  that  it  was  so. 
He  regarded  this  sacrament  superstitiously ;  he  appended  to  it 
the  trine  immersion  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity ;  he  gives  it  gravely  as  a  reason  why  infants  should  not 
be  baptized,  that  Christ  says,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,"  therefore  they  must  stay  till  they  are  able  to 
come,  that  is,  till  they  are  grown  up  ;  "  and  he  would  prohibit 
the  unmarried,  and  all  in  a  widowed  state,  from  baptism, 
because  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  may  be  liable."  The 
whole  of  this  is  solved  by  adverting  to  that  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  taking  away  all  previous  sins, 
which  then  began  to  prevail,  so  that  an  inducement  was  held 
out  for  delaying  baptism  as  long  as  possible,  till  at  length,  in 
many  cases,  it  was  postponed  to  the  article  of  death,  under  the 
belief  that  the  dying  who  received  this  sacrament  were  the 
more  secure  of  salvation.  Tertullian,  accordingly,  with  all  his 
zeal,  allowed  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized  if  their  lives  be 
in  danger ;  and  thus  evidently  shows  that  his  opposition  to  the 
baptism  of  infants  in  ordinary,  rested  upon  a  very  different 
principle  from  that  of  the  modern  Anti-paedobaptists.  Amidst 
all  his  arguments  against  this  practice,  Tertullian,  however, 
never  ventures  upon  one  which  would  have  been  most  to  his 
purpose,  and  which  might  most  forcibly  have  been  urged  had 
not  baptism  been  administered  to  infants  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors.  That  argument  would  have  been 
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the  novelty  of  the  practice,  which  he  never  asserts,  and  which, 
as  he  lived  so  early,  he  might  have  proved,  had  he  had  any 
ground  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus,  in 
the  second  century,  and  Origen  in  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
expressly  mention  infant  baptism  as  the  practice  of  their  times, 
and,  by  the  latter  this  is  assigned  to  apostolic  injunction. 
Fidus,  an  African  Bishop,  applied  to  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  to  know,  not  whether  infants  were  to  be  baptized, 
but  whether  their  baptism  might  take  place  before  the  eighth 
day  after  their  birth,  that  being  the  day  on  which  circumcision 
was  performed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  question  was  con 
sidered  in  an  African  Synod,  held  A.D.  254,  at  which  sixty- 
six  Bishops  were  present,  and  "it  was  unanimously  decreed, 
*  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  defer  baptism  to  that  day  ;  and 
that  the  grace  of  God,  or  baptism,  should  be  given  to  all,  and 
especially  to  infants.'"  This  decision  was  communicated  in  a 
letter,  from  Cyprian  to  Fidus.  *  We  trace  the  practice  also 
downwards.  In  the  fourth  century,  Ambrose  says,  that 
"  infants  who  are  baptized  are  reformed  from  wickedness  to 
the  primitive  state  of  their  nature ;"  f  and  at  the  end  of  that 
century,  the  famous  controversy  took  place  between  Augustine 
and  Pelagius  concerning  original  sin,  in  which  the  uniform 
practice  of  baptizing  infants  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  was 
admitted  by  both  parties,  although  they  assigned  different  reasons 
for  it.  So  little  indeed  were  TertulliarTs  absurdities  regarded, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  this  time ;  for 
Augustine  says,  he  never  heard  of  any  Christian,  catholic  or 
sectary,  who  taught  any  other  doctrine  than  that  infants  are  to 
be  baptized.  J  Infant  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  canons 
of  any  Council ;  nor  is  it  insisted  upon  as  an  object  of  faith  in 
any  creed ;  and  thence  we  infer  that  it  was  a  point  not  con 
troverted  at  any  period  of  the  ancient  church,  and  we  know 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  all-  established  churches.  Wall 
says,  that  Peter  Bruis,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  about  the  year 
1030,  whose  followers  were  called  Petrobrussians,  was  the 
first  Anti-paedobaptist  Teacher  who  had  a  regular  congrega- 

*  Cyp.  Ep.  59.  -f-  Comment,  in  Lucam,  c.  10. 

$  De  Pecc.  Mor.,  cap.  6. 
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tion.  *  The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  took  their  rise  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  congregation  of  Anabaptists  in  England  till  the  year 
1640.  •)•  That  infant  baptism,  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  very 
first  periods  of  the  church,  and  has  been,  till  within  very  modern 
times,  its  uncontradicted  practice,  should  have  a  lower  authority 
than  apostolic  usage  and  appointment,  may  be  pronounced  im 
possible.  It  is  not  like  one  of  those  trifling,  though  somewhat 
superstitious,  additions,  which  even  in  very  early  times  began 
to  be  made  to  the  sacraments  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  involves  a 
principle  so  important  as  to  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  sacra 
ment  itself.  For  if  personal  faith  be  an  essential  requisite  of 
baptism  in  all  cases  ;  if  baptism  be  a  visible  declaration  of  this, 
and  is  vicious  without  it ;  then  infant  baptism  was  an  innovation 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  it  must  have  attracted  attention  and 
provoked  controversy,  which  would  have  led,  if  not  to  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  error,  yet  to  a  diversity  of  practice  in  the  ancient 
churches,  which  in  point  of  fact  did  not  exist,  Tertullian  him 
self  allowing  infant  baptism  in  extreme  cases. 

The  BENEFITS  of  this  sacrament  require  to  be  briefly 
exhibited. 

Baptism  introduces  the  adult  believer  into  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  is  the  seal,  the  pledge, 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  provi 
sions,  in  time  and  in  eternity ;  whilst,  on  his  part,  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  obligations  of  steadfast  faith  and  obedience. 

To  the  infant  child,  it  is  a  visible  reception  into  the  same 
covenant  and  church, — a  pledge  of  acceptance  through  Christ, 
— the  bestowment  of  a  title  to  all  the  grace  of  the  covenant 
as  circumstances  may  require,  and  as  the  mind  of  the  child 
may  be  capable,  or  made  capable,  of  receiving  it ;  and  as  it 
may  be  sought  in  future  life  by  prayer,  when  the  period  of 
reason  and  moral  choice  shall  arrive.  It  conveys  also  the  pre 
sent  blessing  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are  assured  by  his  taking 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessing  them ;  which  blessing  cannot 
be  merely  nominal,  but  must  be  substantial  and  efficacious. 

•  Hist.,  Part.  2,  c.  7.  f  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements. 
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It  secures,  too,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  those  secret 
spiritual  influences,  by  which  the  actual  regeneration  of  those 
children  who  die  in  infancy  is  effected ;  and  which  are  a  seed 
of  life  in  those  who  are  spared,  to  prepare  them  for  instruction 
in  the  word  of  God,  as  they  are  taught  it  by  parental  care,  to 
incline  their  will  and  affections  to  good,  and  to  begin  and 
maintain  in  them  the  war  against  inward  and  outward  evil,  so 
that  they  may  be  divinely  assisted,  as  reason  strengthens,  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  In  a  word,  it  is,  both  as 
to  infants  and  to  adults,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  that  inward 
grace  which,  although  modified  in  its  operations  by  the  differ 
ence  of  their  circumstances,  has  respect  to,  and  flows  from,  a 
covenant-relation  to  each  of  the  three  Persons  in  whose  one 
name  they  are  baptized, — acceptance  by  the  Father, — union 
with  Christ  as  the  head  of  his  mystical  body,  the  church, — and 
"  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  these  advantages 
must  be  added  the  respect  which  God  bears  to  the  believing 
act  of  the  parents,  and  to  their  solemn  prayers  on  the  occasion, 
in  both  which  the  child  is  interested ;  as  well  as  in  that  solemn 
engagement  of  the  parents  which  the  rite  necessarily  implies, 
to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

To  the  parents  it  is  a  benefit  also.  It  assures  them  that 
God  will  not  only  be  their  God,  but  "  the  God  of  their  seed 
after  them ;"  it  thus  gives  them,  as  the  Israelites  of  old,  the 
right  to  covenant  with  God  for  their  "  little  ones  ;"  and  it  is  a 
consoling  pledge  that  their  dying  infant  offspring  shall  be 
saved,  since  He  who  says,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  has  added,  "  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
They  are  reminded  by  it  also  of  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  God's  covenant,  that  they  may  diligently  teach 
it  to  their  children ;  and  that,  as  they  have  covenanted  with 
God  for  their  children,  they  are  bound  thereby  to  enforce  the 
covenant-conditions  upon  them  as  they  come  to  years, — by 
example,  as  well  as  by  education ;  by  prayer,  as  well  as  by 
profession  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

III.  The  MODE  of  baptism  remains  to  be  considered. 

Although   the  manner  in  which  the   element  of  water  is 
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applied  in  baptism  is  but  a  circumstance  of  this  sacrament,  it 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
proneness  of  men  to  attach  undue  importance  to  comparative 
trifles,  that  it  has  produced  so  much  controversy.  The  ques 
tion  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  is  one  which  is  to  be 
respected  for  its  importance ;  that  as  to  the  mode  has  occupied 
more  time,  and  excited  greater  feeling,  than  it  is  in  any  view 
entitled  to.  It  cannot,  however,  be  passed  over ;  because  the 
advocates  for  immersion  are  often  very  troublesome  to  their 
fellow  Christians,  unsettle  weak  minds,  and  sometimes  perhaps, 
from  their  zeal  for  a  form,  endanger  their  own  spirituality. 
Against  the  doctrine,  that  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  baptiz 
ing  is  by  immersion,  we  may  first  observe,  that  there  are 
several  strong  presumptions. 

1.  It  is  not  probable,  that  if  immersion  were  the  only  allow 
able   mode  of  baptism,   it  should   not   have  been  expressly 
enjoined. 

2.  It  is  not  probable,  that,  in  a  religion  designed  to  be 
universal,  a  mode  of  administering  this  ordinance  should  be 
obligatory  the  practice  of  which  is  ill  adapted  to  so  many 
climates,  where  it  would  either  be  exceedingly  harsh  to  immerse 
the  candidates,  male  and  female,  strong  and  feeble,  in  water ; 
or,  in  some  places,  as  in  the  higher  latitudes,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  impossible.     Even  if  immersion  were  in  fact  the 
original  mode  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Christ,  these  reasons 
make  it  improbable  that  no  accommodation  of  the  form  should 
take  place  without  vitiating  the  ordinance.     This  some  of  the 
stricter  Baptists  assert,  although  they  themselves  depart  from 
the  primitive  mode  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  accom 
modation  to  the  customs  of  their  country. 

3.  It  is  still  more  unlikely,  that  in  a  religion  of  mercy  there 
should  be  no  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  the  administra 
tion  of  an  ordinance  of  salvation,  since  it  is  certain  that  in 
countries  where  cold  bathing  is  little  practised,  great  risk  of 
both  is  often  incurred,  especially  in  the  case  of  women  and 
delicate  persons  of  either  sex,  and  fatal  effects  do  sometimes 
occur. 

4.  It  is  also  exceedingly  improbable,  that  in  such  circum- 
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stances  of  climate,  and  the  unfrequent  use  of  the  bath,  a  mode 
of  baptizing  should  have  been  appointed,  which  from  the 
shivering,  the  sobbing,  and  other  bodily  uneasiness  produced, 
should  distract  the  thoughts,  and  unfit  the  mind  for  a  collected 
performance  of  a  religious  and  solemn  act  of  devotion. 

5.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts 
at  the  Pentecost,  who,  let  it  be  observed,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  day,  were  all  baptized  by  immersion ;  or  that  the  jailer 
and  "  all  his1'  were  baptized  in  the  same  manner  in  the  night, 
although  the  Baptists  have  invented  "  a  tank  or  bath  in  the 
prison  at  Philippi "  for  that  purpose. 

Finally  :  It  is  most  of  all  improbable,  that  a  religion  like  the 
Christian,  so  scrupulously  delicate,  should  have  enjoined  the 
immersion  of  women  by  men,  and  in  the  presence  of  men. 
In  an  after-age,  when  immersion  came  into  fashion,  bap 
tisteries,  and  rooms  for  women,  and  changes  of  garments,  and 
other  auxiliaries  to  this  practice,  came  into  use,  because  they 
were  found  necessary  to  decency ;  but  there  could  be  no  such 
conveniences  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  accordingly,  we  read 
of  none.  With  all  the  arrangements  of  modern  times,  bap 
tism  by  immersion  is  not  a  decent  practice;  there  is  not  a 
female,  perhaps,  who  submits  to  it,  who  has  not  a  great 
previous  struggle  with  her  delicacy ;  but  that,  at  a  time  when 
no  such  accommodations  could  be  had  as  have  since  been 
found  necessary,  such  a  ceremony  should  have  been  constantly 
performing  wherever  the  Apostles  and  first  Preachers  went, 
and  that  at  pools  and  rivers,  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators, 
and  they  sometimes  unbelievers  and  scoffers,  is  a  thing  not 
rationally  credible. 

We  grant  that  the  practice  of  immersion  is  ancient;  and  so 
are  many  other  superstitious  appendages  to  baptism,  which 
were  adopted  under  the  notion  of  making  the  rite  more 
emblematical  and  impressive.  We  not  only  trace  immersion 
to  the  second  century,  but  immersion  three  times,  anointing 
with  oil,  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition  of 
hands,  exorcism,  eating  milk  and  honey,  putting  on  of  white 
garments,  all  connected  with  baptism,  and  first  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  ;  the  invention  of  men  like  himself,  who,  with  much 
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genius  and  eloquence,  had  little  judgment,  and  were  super 
stitious  to  a  degree  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  which  followed. 
It  was  this  authority  for  immersion  which  led  Wall,  and  other 
writers  on  the  side  of  infant  baptism,  to  surrender  the  point  to 
the  Anti-paedobaptists,  and  to  conclude  that  immersion  was  the 
apostolic  practice.  Several  national  churches  too,  like  our 
own,  swayed  by  the  same  authority,  are  favourable  to  immer 
sion,  although  they  do  not  think  it  binding,  and  generally 
practise  effusion  or  sprinkling. 

Neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  was,  however,  so  strenuous 
for  immersion  as  to  deny  the  validity  of  baptism  by  aspersion, 
or  effusion.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  weakness  they  only 
sprinkled  water  upon  the  face,  which  we  suppose  no  modern 
Baptist  would  allow.  Clinic  baptism  too,  or  the  baptism 
of  the  sick  in  bed,  by  aspersion,  is  allowed  by  Cyprian  to  be 
valid ;  so  that  "  if  the  persons  recover,  they  need  not  be 
baptized  by  immersion. "  *  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  in  the 
fifth  century,  says,  that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  Gallic 
church,  in  his  time,  indifferently,  by  immersion  or  by  sprin 
kling.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Thomas  Aquinas  says, 
"  that  baptism,  may  be  given,  not  only  by  immersion,  but  also 
by  effusion  of  water,  or  sprinkling  with  it."  And  Erasmus 
affirm s,-f-  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  sprinkle  infants 
in  Holland,  and  to  dip  them  in  England.  Of  these  two  modes, 
one  only  was  primitive  and  apostolic.  Which  that  was  we 
shall  just  now  consider.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  immersion  is  not  the  only  mode  which  can  plead 
antiquity  in  its  favour ;  and  that,  as  the  superstition  of  anti 
quity  appears  to  have  gone  most  in  favour  of  baptism  by 
immersion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  strong  pre 
sumption,  that  it  was  one  of  those  additions  to  the  ancient  rite 
which  superstition  originated.  This  may  be  made  out  almost 
to  a  moral  certainty,  without  referring  at  all  to  the  argument 
from  Scripture.  The  "  ancient  Christians,"  the  "  primitive 
Christians,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  advocates  of  immersion, 
that  is,  Christians  of  about  the  age  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 

*  Epist.  C9.  +  Epist.  76. 
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and  a  little  downward, — whose  practice  of  immersion  is  used 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  mode  only  to  have  had  apostolic 
sanction, — baptized  the  candidates  naked.  Thus  Wall  in  his 
History  of  Baptism  :  "  The  ancient  Christians  when  they  were 
baptized  by  immersion,  were  all  baptized  naked,  whether  they 
were  men,  women,  or  children.  They  thought  it  better  repre 
sented  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  also  the  nakedness 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  ;  moreover,  as  baptism  is  a  washing, 
they  judged  it  should  be  the  washing  of  the  body,  not  of  the 
clothes/1*  This  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
affected  to  improve  the  emblematical  character  of  the  ordi 
nance.  Robinson  also,  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  states  the 
same  thing :  "  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  primitive  Chris 
tians  baptized  naked.  There  is  no  ancient  historical  fact 
better  authenticated  than  this."  "  They,  however,"  says 
Wall,  "  took  great  care  for  preserving  the  modesty  of  any 
woman  who  was  to  be  baptized.  None  but  women  came  near 
till  her  body  was  in  the  water;  then  the  Priest  came,  and 
putting  her  head  also  under  water  he  departed,  and  left  her  to 
the  women."  Now,  if  antiquity  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  that 
immersion  was  the  really  primitive  mode  of  baptizing,  it  must 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  gross  and  offensive  circumstance 
of  baptizing  naked,  which  was  considered  of  as  much  import 
ance  as  the  other ;  and  then  we  may  safely  leave  it  for  any  one 
to  say  whether  he  really  believes  that  the  three  thousand 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  baptized 
naked ;  and  whether,  when  St.  Paul  baptized  Lydia,  she  was 
put  into  the  water  naked  by  her  women,  and  that  the  Apostle 
then  hastened  "  to  put  her  head  under  water  also,  using  the 
form  of  baptism,  and  retired,  leaving  her  to  the  women"  to 
take  her  away  to  dress.  Immersion,  with  all  its  appendages, 
— dipping  three  times,  nakedness,  unction,  the  eating  of  milk 
and  honey,  exorcism,  Sec., — bears  manifest  marks  of  that  dis 
position  to  improve  upon  God's  ordinances  for  which  even 
the  close  of  the  second  century  was  remarkable,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  corruption  which  so  speedily 
followed. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  deny  that 
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a  single  clear  case  of  baptism  by  immersion  can  be  produced 
from  it. 

The  word  itself,  as  it  has  been  often  shown,  proves  nothing. 
The  verb,  with  its  derivatives,  signifies  •'  to  dip  the  hand  into 
a  dish,"  Matthew  xxvi.  23  ;  "  to  stain  a  vesture  with  blood," 
Rev.  xix.  13  ;  "  to  wet  the  body  with  dew,"  Dan.  iv.  33 ; 
"  to  paint  or  smear  the  face  with  colours  ;"  "  to  stain  the  hand 
by  pressing  a  substance  ;"  "  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  waters 
as  a  sunken  ship  ;"  u  to  be  drowned  by  falling  into  water  ;" 
"  to  sink"  in  the  neuter  sense  ;  "  to  immerse  totally  ;"  "  to 
plunge  up  to  the  neck  ;"  "  to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle  ;" 
"  to  be  drunken  with  wine ;"  "  to  be  dyed,  tinged,  and  im 
bued  ;"  "  to  wash  by  effusion  of  water ;"  "  to  pour  water 
upon  the  hands,"  or  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  "  to  sprin 
kle."  A  word  then  of  such  large  application  affords  as  good 
proof  for  sprinkling,  or  partial  dipping,  or  washing  with  water, 
as  for  immersion  in  it.  The  controversy  on  this  accommo 
dating  word  has  been  carried  on  to  weariness ;  and  if  even  the 
advocates  of  immersion  could  prove,  what  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do,  that  plunging  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term, 
they  would  gain  nothing,  since,  in  Scripture,  it  is  notoriously 
used  to  express  other  applications  of  water.  The  Jews  had 
divers  baptisms  in  their  service ;  but  these  washings  of  the 
body  in  or  with  water  were  not  immersions,  and  in  some 
instances  they  were  mere  sprinklings.  The  Pharisees  bap 
tized  before  they  ate ;  but  this  baptism  was  the  washing  of 
hands,  which  in  eastern  countries  is  done  by  servants  pouring 
water  over  them,  and  not  by  dipping : — "  Here  is  Elisha,  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  en  the  hands  of  Elijah," 
2  Kings  iii.  11 ;  that  is,  who  acted  as  his  servant.  In  the 
same  manner  the  feet  were  washed :  "  Thou  gavest  me  no 
water  upon  (e?n)  my  feet,"  Luke  vii.  44.  Again :  The 
Pharisees  are  said  to  have  held  the  washing  or  baptisms  "  of 
cups  and  pots,  brasen  vessels,  and  of  tables ; "  not  certainly 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  (for  all  people  hold  the  washing  or 
baptism  of  such  utensils  for  this  purpose,)  but  from  super 
stitious  notions  of  purification.  Now,  as  sprinkling  is  pre 
scribed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as 
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the  mode  of  purification  from  uncleanness,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation,  Num.  xix.  19,  it  is 
for  this  reason,  much  more  probable  that  the  baptism  of  these 
vessels  was  effected  by  sprinkling,  than  by  either  pouring  or 
immersion.  But  that  they  were  not  immersed,  at  least  not  the 
whole  of  them,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear ;  and  if  baptism 
as  to  any  of  these  utensils  does  not  signify  immersion,  the 
argument  from  the  use  of  the  word  must  be  abandoned.  Sup 
pose,  then,  the  pots,  cups,  and  brasen  vessels  to  have  been 
baptized  by  immersion ;  the  beds,  or  couches  used  to  recline 
upon  at  their  meals,  which  they  ate  in  an  accumbent  posture, 
couches  which  were  constructed  for  three  or  five  persons  each 
to  lie  down  upon,  must  certainly  have  been  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  a  baptism  by  dipping,  which  was  probably  prac 
tised,  like  the  baptism  of  their  hands,  before  every  meal.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  LXX.,  in  Dan.  iv.  33,  where  Nebu 
chadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
which  was  plainly  effected,  not  by  his  immersion  in  dew,  but 
by  its  descent  upon  him.  Finally :  It  occurs  in  1  Cor.  x.  2  : 
"  And  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea  ;"  where  also  immersion  is  out  of  the  case.  The  Israel 
ites  were  not  immersed  in  the  sea,  for  they  went  through  it 
"  as  on  dry  land ;"  and  they  were  not  immersed  in  the  cloud, 
which  was  above  them.  In  this  case,  if  the  spray  of  the  sea  is 
referred  to,  or  the  descent  of  rain  from  the  cloud,  they  were 
baptized  by  sprinkling,  or  at  most  by  pouring ;  and  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  latter  circumstance,  is  made  almost  certain 
by  a  passage  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  other  expressions  in 
the  Psalms,  which  speak  of  "  rain,"  and  the  "  pouring  out  of 
water,"  and  "  droppings "  from  the  "  cloud  "  which  directed 
the  march  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness.  Whatever,  there 
fore,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  baptize "  may 
be,  is  a  question  of  no  importance  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Leaving  the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  as  a  religious 
rite,  out  of  the  question,  it  is  used  generally,  at  least  in 
the  New  Testament,  not  to  express  immersion  in  water, 
but  for  the  act  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  it ;  and  that  baptism, 
when  spoken  of  as  a  religious  rite,  is  to  be  understood  as 
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administered  by  immersion,  no  satisfactory  instance  can  be 
adduced. 

The  baptism  of  John  is  the  first  instance  usually  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  practice : — The  multitudes  who  went  out  to  him 
were  "  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan ;"  they  were  therefore 
immersed. 

To  say  nothing  here  of  the  laborious  and  apparently  impos 
sible  task  imposed  upon  John,  of  plunging  the  multitudes,  who 
flocked  to  him  day  by  day,  into  the  river;  and  the  indecency 
of  the  whole  proceeding  when  women  were  also  concerned ;  it 
is  plain  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Evangelists,  in  making 
this  statement,  was  to  point  out  the  place  where  John  exercised 
his  ministry  and  baptized,  and  not  to  describe  the  mode :  If 
the  latter  is  at  all  referred  to,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  was  incidental  to  the  other  design.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  we  have  a  passage  which  relates  to  John's  baptism,  and 
which  can  only  be  fairly  interpreted  by  referring  to  his  mode 
of  baptizing,  as  the  first  consideration ;  a  passage,  too,  which 
John  himself  uttered  at  the  very  time  he  was  baptizing  "  in 
Jordan  :  "  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ; 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I :  He  shall  bap 
tize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Our  translators, 
in -this  passage,  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  the  pre 
position  ev9  "in,""  have  properly  rendered  it  "  with ;"  but  the  ad 
vocates  of  immersion  do  not  stumble  at  trifles,  and  boldly  rush 
into  the  absurdity  of  Campbell's  translation  :  "  I  indeed  bap 
tize  you  in  water ;  he  will  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire."  Unfortunately  for  this  translation,  we  have  not  only  the 
litter  senselessness  of  the  phrases,  "  baptized,"  "  plunged,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  plunged  in  fire,"  to  set  against  it,  but  also 
the  very  history  of  the  completion  of  this  prophetic  declaration  ; 
and  that  not  only  as  to  the  fact  that  Christ  did  indeed  baptize 
his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  but  also  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  baptism  was  effected :  <fc  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Thus  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire  was 
a  descent  upon,  and  not  an  immersion  into.  With  this  too 
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agree  all  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  They 
are  all  from  above,  like  the  pouring  out  or  shedding  of  water 
upon  the  head ;  nor  is  there  any  expression  in  Scripture 
which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  immersing,  plung 
ing,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  our  Lord  received  the  bap- 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a 
dove,  and  lighted  upon  him."  When  Cornelius  and  his 
family  received  the  same  gift,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all 
them  which  heard  the  word ;"  "  and  they  of  the  circumcision 
that  believed  were  astonished,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles 
also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which,  as 
the  words  imply,  had  been  in  like  manner  "  poured  out  on 
them."  The  common  phrase,  to  "  receive"  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  also  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  being  immersed,  plunged 
into  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  finally,  when  St.  Paul  connects  the 
baptism  with  water,  and  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
together,  as  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  just  quoted,  he 
expresses  the  mode  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  the  same 
manner :  "  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 
(Titus  iii.  5,  6.)  That  the  mode  therefore  in  which  John  bap 
tized  was  by  pouring  water  upon  his  disciples,  may  be  con 
cluded  from  his  using  the  same  word  to  express  the  pouring 
out,  the  descent,  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
For  if  baptism  necessarily  means  immersion,  and  John  baptized 
by  immersion,  then  did  not  Jesus  baptize  his  disciples  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  might  bestow  it  upon  them,  but  he  did  not 
baptize  them  with  it,  according  to  the  immersionists,  since  he 
only  poured  it  upon  them,  shed  it  upon  them,  caused  it  to  fall 
upon  them  ;  none  of  which,  according  to  them,  is  baptism.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  prediction  of  John  was  never  ful 
filled,  because,  in  their  sense  of  baptizing,  none  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ever  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  but  by  effusion.  This  is  the  dilemma  into 
which  they  put  themselves.  They  must  allow  that  baptism  is 
not  in  this  passage  used  for  immersion  ;  or  they  must  deny  that 
Jesus  ever  did  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

T  2 
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To  baptize  in  Jordan,  does  not,  then,  signify  to  plunge  in  the 
river  of  Jordan.  John  made  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan  the 
principal  place  of  his  ministry.  Either  at  the  fountains  of  some 
i'avoured  district,  or  at  some  river,  baptize  he  must,  because  of 
the  multitudes  who  came  to  his  baptism,  in  a  country  deficient 
in  springs,  and  of  water  in  general ;  but  there  are  several  ways 
of  understanding  the  phrase  "  in  Jordan,11  which  give  a  suffi 
ciently  good  sense,  and  involve  no  contradiction  to  the  words 
of  John  himself,  who  makes  his  baptism  an  effusion  of  water 
to  answer  to  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  administered 
by  Jesus.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  note  of  place,  not  of  mode. 
"  In  Jordan,"  therefore,  the  expression  of  St.  Matthew  is ;  in 
St.  John,  "in  Bethabara,  beyond,"  or  situate  on,  "Jordan, 
where  John  was  baptizing  ;"  and  this  seems  all  that  the  expres 
sion  was  intended  to  mark,  and  is  the  sense  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to  "at  Jordan,"  "at  Bethabara,  situate 
on  Jordan  ;"  "  at "  being  a  frequent  sense  of  ev.  Or  it  may 
signify  that  the  water  of  Jordan  was  made  use  of  by  John  for 
baptizing,  however  it  might  be  applied ;  for  we  should  think 
it  no  violent  mode  of  expression  to  say  that  we  washed  our 
selves  in  a  river,  although  we  should  mean,  not  that  we 
plunged  ourselves  into  it,  but  merely  that  we  took  up  the 
water  in  our  hands,  and  applied  it  in  the  way  of  effusion.  Or 
it  may  be  taken  to  express  his  baptizing  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
into  which  he  must  have  descended  with  the  baptized,  in  order 
to  take  up  the  water  with  his  hand,  or  with  some  small  vessel, 
as  represented  in  ancient  bas-reliefs,  to  pour  it  out  upon  them. 
This  would  be  the  position  of  any  baptizer  using  a  river  at  all 
accessible  by  a  shelving  bank  ;  and  when  within  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  he  might  as  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  river,  when  mere 
place  was  the  principal  thing  to  be  pointed  out,  as  if  he  had 
been  immersed  in  the  water.  The  Jordan  in  this  respect  is 
rather  remarkable,  having,  according  to  Maundrell,  an  outer 
most  bank  formed  by  its  occasional  swellings.  The  remark 
of  this  traveller  is,  "After  having  descended  the  outermost 
bank,  you  go  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  you  come  to 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  river."  Any  of  these  views  of  the 
import  of  the  phrases  "  in  Jordan,"  "  in  the  river  of  Jordan," 
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used   plainly  with    intention  to   point  out    the   place  where 
John  exercised   his  ministry,  will  sufficiently  explain   them, 
without    involving    us   in  the    inextricable    difficulties  which 
embarrass  the  theory,  that  John  baptized  only  by  immersion 
To  go,  indeed,  to  a  river  to  baptize  would  in  such  countries  as 
our  own,  where  water  for  the  mere  purpose  of  effusion  may 
readily  be  obtained  out  of  cisterns,  pumps,  &c.,  very  naturally 
suggest  to  the  simple  reader,  that  the  reason  for  John's  choice  of 
a  river  was,  that  it  afforded  the  means  of  immersion.  But  in  those 
countries  the  case  was  different.     Springs,  as  we  have  said,  were 
scarce ;  and  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  had  to  be  fetched 
daily  by  the  women  in  pitchers  from  the  nearest  rivers  and 
fountains,  which  rendered  the  domestic  supply  scanty,  and  of 
course  valuable.     But  even  if  this  reason  did  not  exist,  bap 
tism  in  rivers  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  imply  immer 
sion.     Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  customs  of  a  people 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Wolfe,  the  Mis 
sionary.     This  sect  of  Christians  call  themselves  "the  follow 
ers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  a  follower  of  Christ." 
Among  many  other  questions,  Mr.  Wolfe  inquired  of  one  of 
them  respecting   their  mode  of  baptism,  and  was  answered, 
"The    Priests  or    Bishop    baptize    children  thirty  days  old. 
They  take  the  child  to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  a  relative  or 
friend  holds  the  child  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the 
Priest  sprinkles  the  element  upon  the  child,  and  with  prayers 
they  name  the  child."*     Mr.  Wolfe  asks,  "  Why  do  they 
baptize  in  rivers?"  Answer.  "  Because  St.  John  the  Baptist 
baptized  in  the  river  Jordan."     The  same  account  was  given 
afterwards  by  one  of  their  Bishops  or  High  Priests :  "  They 
carry  the  children  after  thirty  days  to  the  river ;    the  Priest 
says  a  prayer ;  the  godfather  takes  the  child  to  the  river,  while 
the  Priest  sprinkles  it  with  water."     Thus  we  have  in  modern 
times  river-baptism  without  immersion ;  and  among  the  Syrian 
Christians,  though  immersion  is  used,  it  does  not  take  place 
till  after  the  true,  baptismal  rite,  pouring  water  upon  the  child 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  has  been  performed. 

•  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 
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The  second  proof  adduced  by  the  iinmersionists  is  taken 
from  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  who  is  said,  Matthew  iii.  16, 
"  to  have  gone  up  straightway  out  of  the  water."  Here, 
however,  the  preposition  used  signifies  "  from,1'1  and  ave£y  O.TIQ 
TS  v$aTO£,  is  simply,  u  He  went  up  from  the  water.1'  TAre 
grant  that  this  might  have  been  properly  said  in  whatever  way 
the  baptism  had  been  previously  performed ;  but  then  it  cer 
tainly  in  itself  affords  no  argument  on  which  to  build  the 
notion  of  the  immersion  of  our  Saviour. 

The  great  passage  of  the  immersionists,  however,  is  Acts 
viii.  38,  39 :  "  And  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both 
Philip  and  the  eunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him.  And  when  they 
were  come  up  out  of  the  water,"  &c.  This  is  relied  upon  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  eunuch. 
If  so,  however,  it  proves  too  much  ;  for  nothing  is  said  of  the 
eunuch  which  is  not  said  of  Philip,  "  They  went  down  both 
into  the  water,"  "  and  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the 
water ;"  and  so  Philip  must  have  immersed  himself  as  well  as 
the  eunuch.  Nor  will  the  prepositions  determine  the  case : 
They  would  have  been  employed  properly  had  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  gone  into  the  water  by  partial  or  by  entire  immersion, 
and  therefore  come  out  of  it  on  dry  land ;  and  with  equal 
propriety,  and  according  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  same  pre 
positions  by  Greek  writers,  they  would  express  going  to  the 
water,  without  going  into  it,  and  returning  from  it,  and  not 
out  of  it ;  for  eig  is  spoken  of  place,  and  properly  signifies 
"  at,"  or  it  indicates  motion  towards  a  certain  limit ;  and,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  the  history  of  the 
eunuch's  baptism,  that  limit  may  just  as  well  be  placed  at  the 
nearest  verge  of  the  water,  as  in  the  middle  of  it.  Thus  the 
LXX.  say,  Isaiah  xxxvi.  2 :  "  The  King  sent  Rabshakeh  from 
Lachish,  g«j,  to  Jerusalem  ;"  certainly  not  into  it,  for  the  city 
was  not  captured.  The  sons  of  the  Prophets  "  came,  eij,  to 
Jordan  to  cut  wood."  (2  Kings  vi.  4.)  They  did  not,  we 
suppose,  go  into  the  water  to  perform  that  work.  Peter  was 
bid  to  "  go,  e<£,  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook,"  not  surely  to  go 
into  the  sea;  and  our  Lord,  Matthew  v.  1,  "  went  up,  e*r,  to 
a  mountain,"  but  not  into  it.  The  corresponding  preposition 
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ex,  which  signifies,  when  used  of  place,  "  from,"  "  out  of," 
must  be  measured  by  the  meaning  of  ei$.  When  sig  means 
"  into,"  then  ex  means  "  out  of;"  but  when  it  means  simply 
"  to,"  then  ex  can  express  no  more  than  "  from."  Thus  this 
passage  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  immersionists. 

The  next  proof  relied  upon  in  favour  of  immersion,  is  John 
iii.  22,  23  :  "  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and 
baptized.  And  John  also  was  baptizing  in  ^Enon  near  to  Salim, 
because  there  was  much  water  there  ;  and  they  came,  and  were 
baptized."  The  immersionists  can  see  no  reason  for  either 
Jesus  or  John  baptizing  where  there  was  much  water,  but  that 
they  plunged  their  converts.  The  true  reason  for  this  has, 
however,  been  already  given.  Where  could  the  multitudes 
who  came  for  baptism  be  assembled  ?  Clearly,  not  in  houses. 
The  preaching  was  in  the  fields ;  and  since  the  rite  which  was 
to  follow  a  ministry  which  made  such  an  impression,  and  drew 
together  such  crowds,  was  baptism,  the  necessity  of  the  case 
must  lead  the  Baptist  to  Jordan,  or  to  some  other  district, 
where,  if  a  river  was  wanting,  fountains  at  least  existed.  The 
necessity  was  equal  in  this  case,  whether  the  mode  of  baptism 
were  that  of  aspersion,  of  pouring,  or  of  immersion. 

The  Baptists,  however,  have  magnified  ^Enon,  which 
signifies  "  the  fountain  of  On,"  into  a  "  place  of  many  and 
great  waters."  Unfortunately,  however,  no  such  powerful 
fountain,  sending  out  many  streams  of  water  fit  for  plunging 
multitudes  into,  has  ever  been  found  by  travellers,  although 
the  country  has  been  often  visited ;  and  certainly  if  its  streams 
had  been  of  the  copious  and  remarkable  character  assigned  to 
them,  they  could  not  have  vanished.  It  rather  appears,  how 
ever,  that  the  "much  water,"  or  "many  waters,"  in  the  text, 
refers  rather  to  the  whole  tract  of  country,  than  to  the  fountain 
of  On  itself ;  because  it  appears  to  be  given  by  the  Evangelist 
as  the  reason  why  Jesus  and  his  disciples  came  into  the  same 
neighbourhood  to  baptize.  Different  baptisms  were  adminis 
tered,  and,  therefore,  in  different  places.  The  baptism  admi 
nistered  by  Jesus  at  this  time  was  one  of  multitudes ;  this 
appears  fiom  the  remark  of  one  of  John's  disciples  to  his 
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Master :  "  He  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men 
come  to  him."  The  place  or  places,  too,  where  Jesus  bap 
tized,  although  in  the  same  district,  could  not  be  very  near, 
since  John's  disciple  mentions  the  multitudes  who  came  to  be 
baptized  by  Jesus,  or  rather  by  his  disciples,  as  a  piece  of 
information  ;  and  thus  we  find  a  reason  for  the  mention  of  the 
"  much  water,"  or  "  many  waters,"  with  reference  to  the 
district  of  country  itself,  and  not  to  the  single  fountain  of  On. 
The  tract  had  probably  many  fountains  in  it,  which,  as  being 
a  peculiarity  in  a  country  not  generally  so  distinguished,  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  the  expression,  "  much  water,"  although  not 
one  of  these  fountains  or  wells  might  be  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  plunging  of  numbers  of  people,  and  probably  was  not. 
Indeed,  if  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized  by  immersion,  the 
immersionists  are  much  more  concerned  to  discover  "  much 
water,"  "  many  waters,"  "  large  and  deep  streams,"  somewhere 
else  in  the  district  than  at  JEnon ;  because  it  is  plain  from  the 
narrative,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  John's  baptism 
had  greatly  fallen  off  at  that  time,  and  that  the  people  now 
generally  flocked  to  Christ.  Hence  the  remark  of  John,  verse 
30,  when  his  disciples  had  informed  him  that  Jesus  \vas  bap 
tizing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  "all  men  came  to  him," 
— "  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease."  Hence  also  the 
observation  of  the  Evangelist,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next 
chapter :  "  The  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John." 

As  these  instances  all  so  plainly  fail  to  serve  the  cause  of 
immersion,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  others.  The  impro 
bability  of  three  thousand  persons  being  immersed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  baptism  of 
Saul,  of  Lydia,  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  and  of  the  family  of 
Cornelius,  are  all  instances  of  house-baptism ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  are  still  less  likely  to  have  been  by  plunging.  The 
immersionists,  indeed,  invent  "  tanks,"  or  "  baths,"  for  this 
purpose,  in  all  these  houses ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  history,  or  is  even  incidentally  sug 
gested,  suppositions  prove  nothing. 
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Tims  all  the  presumptions  before  mentioned,  against  the 
practice  of  immersion,  lie  full  against  it,  without  any  relief 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Not  one  instance  can  be 
shown  of  that  practice  from  the  New  Testament ;  whilst,  so 
far  as  baptism  was  emblematical  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  immersion  wholly  destroys  its  signifi- 
cancy.  In  fact,  if  the  true  mode  of  baptism  be  immersion 
only,  then  must  we  wholly  give  up  the  phrase,  "  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"'  which  in  any  other  mode  than  that  of  pour 
ing  out  was  never  administered. 

The  only  argument  left  for  the  advocates  of  immersion  is 
the  supposed  allusion  to  the  mode  of  baptism  contained  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  vi.  3,  4 :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism, 
into  death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  quote  the  next 
verses  also,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  foregoing:  "For if 
we  have  been  planted  together,1'  still  by  baptism,  "  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection  :  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from 
sin."  Verses  5 — 7-  Why  then  do  not  the  advocates  of  immer 
sion  go  forward  to  these  verses,  so  inseparably  connected  with 
those  they  are  so  ready  to  quote,  and  show  us  a  resemblance, 
not  only  between  baptism  by  immersion,  and  being  buried 
with  Christ ;  but  also  between  immersion,  and  being  "  planted 
with  Christ  ?  "  If  the  allusion  of  the  Apostle  is  to  the  plant 
ing  of  a  young  tree  in  the  earth,  there  is  clearly  but  a  very 
partial,  not  a  total,  immersion  in  the  case  ;  and  if  it  be  to 
grafting  a  branch  upon  a  tree,  the  resemblance  is  still  more 
imperfect.  Still  further,  as  the  Apostle  in  the  same  connex 
ion  speaks  of  our  being  "crucified  with  Christ,"  and  that 
also  by  baptism,  why  do  they  not  show  us  how  immersion  in 
water  resembles  the  nailing  of  a  body  to  a  cross  ? 

But  this  striking  and  important  text  is  not  to  be  explained 
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by  a  fancied  resemblance  between  a  burial,  as  they  choose  to 
call  it,  of  the  body  in  water,  and  the  burial  of  Christ ;  as  if  a 
dip  or  a  plunge  could  have  any  resemblance  to  that  separation 
from  the  living,  and  that  laying  aside  of  a  body  in  the  sepul 
chre,  which  burial  implies.  This  forced  thought  darkens  and 
enervates  the  whole  passage,  instead  of  bringing  forth  its  pow 
erful  sentiments  into  clearer  view.  The  manifest  object  of 
the  Apostle,  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  his  epistle,  was  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which 
he  had  just  been  establishing,  could  not  in  any  true  believer 
lead  to  licentiousness  of  life.  "  What  then  shall  we  say  ? 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  forbid  ! 
How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein?" 
The  reason  then  which  is  given  by  the  Apostle  why  true 
believers  cannot  continue  in  sin,  is,  that  they  are  "  dead  to 
sin,"  which  is  his  answer  to  the  objection.  Now,  this  mys 
tical  death  to  sin  he  proceeds  to  attribute  to  the  instrument 
ality  of  baptism,  taking  it  to  be  an  act  of  that  faith  in  Christ 
of  which  it  was  the  external  expression ;  nnd  then  he  immedi 
ately  runs  into  a  favourite  comparison,  which  under  various 
forms  occurs  in  his  writings,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the 
same  allusion  to  baptism,  and  sometimes  referring  only  to 
"  faith"  as  the  instrument, — a  comparison  between  the  mys 
tical  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  believers,  and  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
comparison  of  the  text ;  not  a  comparison  between  our  mystical 
death,  and  baptism  ;  nor  between  baptism,  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Christ;  either  of  which  lay  wide  of  the  Apostle's 
intention.  Baptism,  as  an  act  of  faith,  is,  in  fact,  expressly 
made,  not  a  figure  of  the  effects  which  follow,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  but  the  means  of  effecting  them.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  his  death  ? "  we  enter  by  this  means  into  the  experience 
of  its  efficacy  in  effecting  a  mystical  death  in  us ;  in  other 
words,  we  die  with  him,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  verse  6,  "  our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  him."  Still  further,  "  by  baptism," 
$10.  TV  (3oi7rTi(rp,otTQ$,  through,  or  by  means  of,  baptism,  "we 
are  buried  with  him ;"  we  not  only  die  to  sin  and  the  world, 
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but  we  are  separated  wholly  from  it,  as  the  body  of  Christ  was 
separated  from  the  living  world,  when  laid  in  the  sepulchre  ;  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  the  world  and  us  is  completely 
broken,  as  those  who  are  buried  and  put  out  of  sight  are  no 
longer  reckoned  among  men  ;  nay,  as  the  slave  (for  the  Apostle 
brings  in  this  figure  also)  is  by  death  and  burial  wholly  put 
out  of  the  power  of  his  former  master,  so  "  that  we  should  not 
serve  sin  ;  for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."  But  we  also 
mystically  rise  with  him  ;  "  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life,"  having  new  connexions,  new  habits, 
new  enjoyments,  and  new  hopes.  We  have  a  similar  passage 
in  Col.  ii.  12,  and  it  has  a  similar  interpretation  :  "  Buried 
with^  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."  In  the  preceding  verse  the  Apostle  had 
been  speaking  of  the  mystical  death  of  Christians,  under  the 
phrase,  "  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;"  then, 
as  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  adds  our  mystical  burial 
with  Christ,  which  is  a  heightened  representation  of  death ; 
and  then  also  our  rising  again  with  Christ.  Here,  too,  all  these 
three  effects  are  attributed  to  baptism  as  the  means.  We  put 
off  the  body  of  sins  "  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  that  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Christian  circumcision  or  baptism ;  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  ;  ev  being  obviously  used  here, 
like  Sj«,  to  denote  the  instrument ;  and  by  baptism  we  rise 
with  him  into  a  new  life. 

Now  to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mode  of  baptism 
and  the  burial  of  Christ,  wholly  destroys  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  ;  for  how  can  the  Apostle  speak  of  baptism  as  an  emblem 
of  Christ's  burial,  when  he  argues  from  it  as  the  instrument  of 
our  death  unto  sin,  and  separation  from  it  by  a  mystical 
burial  ?  Nor  is  baptism  here  made  use  of  as  the  emblem  of 
our  own  spiritual  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  As  an 
emblem,  even  immersion,  though  it  might  put  forth  a  clumsy 
type  of  burial  and  rising  again,  is  wanting  in  not  being 
emblematical  of  death  ;  and  yet  all  three,  our  mystical  death, 
burial,  and  rising  again,  are  distinctly  spoken  of,  and  must  all 
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be  found  represented  in  some  type.  But  the  type  made  use 
of  by  the  Apostle  is  manifestly  not  baptism,  but  the  death, 
the  burial,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  this  view 
he  pursues  this  bold  and  impressive  figure  to  even  the  verge 
of  allegory,  in  the  succeeding  verses :  "  For  he  that  is  dead  is 
freed  from  sin.  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him ;  knowing  that  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin 
once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God ;  likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  proof,  that,  in  any  instance 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  baptism  was  administered  by 
immersion ;  with  so  many  presumptions  against  that  indecent 
practice  as  have  been  stated ;  with  the  decisive  evidence  also 
of  a  designed  correspondence  between  the  baptism,  the  pouring 
owt,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  baptism,  the  pouring  out,  of 
water ;  we  may  conclude,  with  confidence,  that  the  latter  was 
the  apostolic  mode  of  administering  that  ordinance  ;  and  that 
first  washing,  and  then  immersion,  were  introduced  later, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century,  along  with 
several  other  superstitious  additions  to  this  important  sacrament, 
originating  in  that  "  will-worship  "  which  presumed  to  destroy 
the  simplicity  of  God^s  ordinances,  under  pretence  of*  render 
ing  them  more  emblematical  and  impressive.  Even  if  immer 
sion  had  been  the  original  mode  of  baptizing,  we  should,  in 

*  Baptism,  as  an  emblem,  points  out,  1.  The  washing  away  of  the  guilt  and 
pollution  of  sin.  2.  The  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Scripture  it  is 
made  an  emblem  of  these  two,  and  of  these  only.  Some  of  the  superstitions 
above  alluded  to  sin,  therefore,  by  excess ;  but  immersion  sins  by  defect.  It 
retains  the  emblematical  character  of  the  rite  as  to  the  washing  away  of  sin ; 
but  it  loses  it  entirely  as  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  beyond  the  wask- 
ing  away  of  sin,  is  an  emblem  of  nothing  for  which  we  have  any  scriptural 
authority  to  make  it  emblematical.  Immersion,  therefore,  as  distinct  from 
every  other  mode  of  applying  water  to  the  body,  means  nothing.  To  say  that 
it  figures  our  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  has,  we  have  seen,  no  authority 
from  the  texts  used  to  prove  it ;  and  to  make  a  sudden  pop  under  water  to  be 
emblematical  of  burial  is  as  far-fetched  a  conceit  as  any  which  ad:rni  the 
Emblems  of  Quarles,  without  any  portion  of  the  ingenuity. 
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the  absence  of  any  command  on  the  subject,  direct  or  implied, 
have  thought  the  church  at  liberty  to  accommodate  the  manner 
of  applying  water  to  the  body  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  in 
which  the  essence  of  the  rite  consists,  to  different  climates  and 
manners ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  discover  that  all  the  attempts 
made  to  impose  upon  Christians  a  practice  repulsive  to  the 
feelings,  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  offensive  to  delicacy,  is 
destitute  of  all  scriptural  authority,  and  of  really  primitive 
practice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Institutions  of  the  Church  :—The  Lord's  Supper. 

THE  agreement  and  difference  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  are  well  stated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  Cate 
chism  :  "  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
agree,  in  that  the  author  of  both  is  God ;  the  spiritual  part  of 
both  is,  Christ  and  his  benefits ;  both  are  seals  of  the  same 
covenant;  to  be  dispensed  by  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
none  other ;  and  to  be  continued  in  the  church  of  Christ  until 
his  second  coming.'"  "  These  sacraments  differ,  in  that  baptism 
is  to  be  administered  but  once  with  water, — and  that  even  to 
infants  ;  whereas  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  administered  often, 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  to  represent  and  exhibit 
Christ  as  spiritual  nourishment  to  the  soul,  and  to  confirm  our 
continuance  and  growth  in  him,  and  that  only  to  such  as  are 
of  years,  and  ability  to  examine  themselves.'1'' 

As  baptism  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's 
supper  was  put  by  our  Saviour  in  the  place  of  the  passover ; 
and  was  instituted  immediately  after  celebrating  that  ordinance 
for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples.  The  passover  was  an 
eminent  type  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice,  and  of  its  benefits ;  and 
since  he  was  about  to  fulfil  that  symbolical  rite  which  from  age 
to  age  had  continued  to  exhibit  it  to  the  faith  and  hope  of 
ancient  saints,  it  could  have  no  place  under  the  new  dispensa 
tion.  Christ  in  person  became  the  true  passover ;  and  a  new 
rite  was  necessary  to  commemorate  the  spiritual  deliverance  of 
men,  and  to  convey  and  confirm  its  benefits.  The  circum 
stances  of  its  institution  are  explanatory  of  its  nature  and 
design. 

On  the  night  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slain,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  take  a  lamb  for  every 
house,  to  kill  it,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  posts  of 
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their  doors,  so  that  the  destroying  angel  might  pass  over  the 
houses  of  all  who  had  attended  to  this  injunction.  Not  only 
were  the  first-born  children  thus  preserved  alive,  but  the  effect 
was  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  their  becoming  the  visible  church  and  people  of  God 
by  virtue  of  a  special  covenant.  In  commemoration  of  these 
events  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  made  annual,  and  at  that 
time  all  the  males  of  Judea  assembled  before  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem  ;  a  lamb  was  provided  for  every  house ;  the  blood 
was  poured  under  the  altar  by  the  Priests,  and  the  larnb  was 
eaten  by  the  people  in  their  tents  or  houses.  At  this  domestic 
and  religious  feast,  every  master  of  a  family  took  the  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  and  gave  thanks  with  his  family  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  our  Lord,  acting  as  the 
master  of  his  family,  the  disciples,  had  finished  this  the  usual 
paschal  ceremony,  he  proceeded  to  a  new  and  distinct  action  : 
"He  took  bread,"  the  bread  then  on  the  table,  " and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  saying,  This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,"  the  cup  with  the  wine 
which  had  been  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  "saying,  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;" 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  St.  Matthew,  "  And  he  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of 
it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."" 

That  this  was  the  institution  of  a  standing  rite,  and  not  a 
temporary  action  to  be  confined  to  the  disciples  then  present 
with  him,  is  made  certain  from  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26 :  "  For  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  to  you,  That 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took 
bread ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said. 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  ;  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took 
the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 
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From  these  words  we  learn,  1.  That  St.  Paul  received  a 
special  revelation  as  to  this  ordinance,  which  must  have  had  a 
higher  object  than  the  mere  commemoration  of  an  historical 
fact,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoining  it  upon  him  to  establish  this  rite  in  the  churches 
raised  up  by  him,  and  of  enabling  him  rightly  to  understand 
its  authority  and  purport,  where  he  found  it  already  appointed 
by  the  first  founders  of  the  first  churches.  2.  That  the  com 
mand  of  Christ,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  which  was 
originally  given  to  the  disciples  present  with  Christ  at  the  last 
passover,  is  laid  by  St.  Paul  upon  the  Corinthians.  3.  That 
he  regarded  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  rite  to  be  often  celebrated, 
and  that  in  all  future  time  until  the  Lord  himself  should  come 
to  judge  the  world.  The  perpetual  obligation  of  this  ordinance 
cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  disputed. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  great  and  affecting  rite  of  Christianity, 
different  and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  formed,  arising 
partly  from  the  elliptical  and  figurative  modes  of  expression 
adopted  by  Christ  at  its  institution  ;  but  more  especially  from 
the  influence  of  superstition  upon  some,  and  the  extreme  of 
affected  rationalism  upon  others. 

The  first  is  the  monstrous  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  contradictory  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  whose  words  it  pro 
fesses  to  receive  in  their  literal  meaning,  as  it  is  revolting  to 
the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind. 

"  It  is  conceived  that  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body ;  This 
is  my  blood,'  are  to  be  understood  in  their  most  literal  sense ; 
that  when  Jesus  pronounced  these  words,  he  changed,  by  his 
almighty  power,  the  bread  upon  the  table  into  his  body,  and 
the  wine  into  his  blood,  and  really  delivered  his  body  and 
blood  into  the  hands  of  his  Apostles ;  and  that  at  all  times 
when  the  Lord's  supper  is  administered,  the  Priest,  by  pro 
nouncing  these  words  with  a  good  intention,  has  the  power  of 
making  a  similar  change.  This  change  is  known  by  the  name 
of  '  transubstantiation ;'  the  propriety  of  which  name  is  con 
ceived  to  consist  in  this,  that  although  the  bread  and  wine  are 
not  changed  in  figure,  taste,  weight,  or  any  other  accident,  it 
is  believed  that  the  substance  of  them  is  completely  destroyed  ; 
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that  in  place  of  it,  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  although  clothed  with  all  the  sensible  properties  of  bread 
and  wine,  is  truly  present ;  and  that  the  persons  who  receive 
what  has  been  consecrated  by  pronouncing  these  words,  do  not 
receive  bread  and  wine,  but  literally  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  really  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood. 
It  is  further  conceived,  that  the  bread  and  wine  thus  changed 
are  presented  by  the  Priest  to  God ;  and  he  receives  the  name 
of  Priest,  because  in  laying  them  upon  the  altar  he  offers  to 
God  a  sacrifice,  which,  although  it  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  being  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  a  true  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,— 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  presented  on  the 
cross,  again  presented  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  con 
ceived  that  the  materials  of  this  sacrifice,  being  truly  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  possess  an  intrinsic  virtue,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  disposition  of  him  who  receives  them,  but 
operates  immediately  upon  all  who  do  not  obstruct  the  opera 
tion  by  a  mortal  sin.  Hence  it  is  accounted  of  great  im 
portance  for  the  salvation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  that  parts  of 
these  materials  should  be  sent  to  them ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  practice  of  partaking  in  private  of  a  small  portion  of 
what  the  Priest  has  thus  transubstantiated,  is,  in  all  respects, 
as  proper  and  salutary  as  joining  with  others  in  the  Lord's  sup 
per.  It  is  further  conceived  that  as  the  bread  and  wine,  when 
converted  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  are  a  natural  object  of 
reverence  and  adoration  to  Christians,  it  is  highly  proper  to 
worship  them  upon  the  altar ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  carry 
them  about  in  solemn  procession,  that  they  may  receive  the 
homage  of  all  who  meet  them.  What  had  been  transubstan 
tiated  was  therefore  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
adoration,  both  when  it  was  shown  to  the  people  at  the  altar, 
and  when  it  was  carried  about.  Hence  arose  that  expression 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  '  the  elevation  of  the  host,'  elevatio 
hostice.  But  as  the  wine  in  being  caried  about  was  exposed 
to  accidents  inconsistent  with  the  veneration  due  to  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  it  became  customary  to  send  only  the 
Dread ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  for  this  reason  did  not 
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receive  the  wine,  they  were  taught  that,  as  the  bread  was  changed 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  they  partook  by  concomitancy  of  the 
blood  with  the  body.  In  process  of  time  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  cup ;  and  it  was  said,  that,  when 
Jesus  spake  these  words,  4  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  he  was  address 
ing  himself  only  to  his  Apostles,  so  that  his  command  was  ful 
filled  when  the  Priests,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  drank 
of  the  cup,  although  the  people  were  excluded.  And  thus  the 
last  part  of  this  system  conspired  with  the  first  in  exalting  the 
Clergy  very  far  above  the  laity.  For  the  same  persons  who 
had  the  power  of  changing  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  who  presented  what  they  had  thus  made, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others,  enjoyed  the  partaking  of 
the  cup,  while  communion  in  one  kind  only  was  permitted  to 
the  people."* 

So  violently  are  these  notions  opposed  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  that  the  ground  to  which  the  Romish  writers  have 
always  been  driven  in  their  defence,  is  the  authority  of  their 
Church,  and  the  necessity  of  implicit  faith  in  its  interpretations 
of  Scripture ;  principles  which  shut  out  the  use  of  Scripture 
entirely,  and  open  the  door  to  every  heresy  and  fanatical  folly. 
But  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  this  monstrous  perversion  of  a  sacred  rite  could 
not  have  been  effected,  and  even  then  it  was  not  established 
as  an  article  of  faith  without  many  struggles.  Almost  all 
writers  on  the  Protestant  controversy  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  this  capital  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
of  mankind;  and  to  them,  should  it  need  any  refutation,  the 
reader  may  be  referred. 

The  mind  of  Luther,  so  powerful  to  throw  off  dogmas 
which  had  nothing  but  human  authority  to  support  them,  was, 
as*  to  the  sacrament,  held  in  the  bonds  of  early  association. 
He  concluded  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  in  the  Lord^s  supper ;  but,  aware  of  the  absurdities  and 
self-contradictions  of  transubstantiation,  he  laid  hold  of  a  doc 
trine  which  some  writers  in  the  Romish  Church  itself,  had 

*  Bishop  Tomline  on  the  Articles. 
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continued  to  prefer  to  the  Papal  dogma  above  stated.     This 
was  designated  by  the  term  "  consubstantiation,"  which  allows 
that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  the  same  after  consecration 
as  before.     Thus  he  escapes  the  absurdity  of  contradicting  the 
very  senses  of  men.     It  was  held,  however,  by  Luther,  that 
though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  yet  that,  together 
with  them,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally  received  by 
the  communicants.     Some  of  his  immediate  followers  did  not, 
however,  admit  more  on  this  point,  than  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  present  in  the  sacrament ;  but  that 
the  manner  of  that   presence  was    an   inexplicable   mystery. 
Yet  in  some  important  respects,  Luther  and  the  Consubstan- 
tialists  wholly  escaped  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to 
this  sacrament.     They  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice ;  and  that 
the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  gave  to  it  any 
physical  virtue  acting  independently  of  the  disposition  of  the 
receiver ;  and  that  it  rendered  the  elements  the  objects  of  adora 
tion.     Their  error,  therefore,  may  be  considered  rather  of  a  spe 
culative  than  of  a  practical  nature ;   and  was  adopted  probably 
in  deference  to  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Christ  when  the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted. 
A  third  view  was  held  by  some  of  Luther's  contemporaries, 
which  has  been  thus  described  :  "  Carolostadt,  a  Professor  with 
Luther  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  Zuinglius,   a 
native  of  Switzerland,  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
or  those  Protestant  churches  which  are  not  Lutheran,  taught 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  are  the  signs  of 
the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;   that  when  Jesus  said, 
'  This  is  my  body,  This  is  my  blood,1  he  used  a  figure  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  with  that,  by  which,  according  to  the  abbrevia 
tions  continually  practised  in  ordinary  speech,  the  sign  is  often 
put  for  the  thing  signified.     As  this  figure  is  common,  so  there 
were  two  circumstances  which  would  prevent  the  Apostles  from 
misunderstanding  it  when  used  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper.     The  one  was,  that  they  saw  the  body  of  Jesus  then 
alive,  and  therefore  could  not  suppose  that  they  were  eating 
it.     The  other  was,  that  they  had  just  been  partaking  of  a 
Jewish  festival,  in  the  institution  of  which  the  very  same  figure 
u  2 
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had  been  used.  For  in  the  night  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  escaped  out  of  Egypt,  God  said  of  the  lamb  which  he 
commanded  every  house  to  eat  and  slay,  '  It  is  the  Lord's 
passover ;'  (Exod.  xii.  11 ;)  not  meaning  that  it  was  the  action 
of  the  Lord  passing  over  every  house,  but  the  token  and  pledge 
of  that  action.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Christians,  that  there  is 
such  a  figure  used  in  one  part  of  the  institution.  When  our 
Lord  says,  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  none 
suppose  him  to  mean  the  cup  is  the  covenant ;  but  all  believe 
that  he  means  to  call  it  Hhe  memorial,'  or  'the  sign,'  or  'the  seal, 
of  the  covenant.'  If  it  be  understood,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
analogy  of  language,  he  uses  a  similar  figure  when  he  says, 
4  This  is  my  body,'  and  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
'  This  is  the  sign  of  my  body,'  we  are  delivered  from  all  the  ab 
surdities  implied  in  the  literal  interpretation,  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  think  it  necessary  to  adhere.  We  give  the  words  a 
more  natural  interpretation  than  the  Lutherans  do,  who  consi 
der,  '  This  is  my  body,'  as  intended  to  express  a  proposition 
which  is  totally  different,  'My  body  is  with  this;' and  we 
escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved  by  their 
forced  interpretation. 

"  Farther :  By  this  method  of  interpretation,  there  is  no 
ground  left  for  that  adoration  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pays 
to  the  bread  and  wine ;  for  they  are  only  the  signs  of  that 
which  is  believed  to  be  absent.  There  is  no  ground  for  account 
ing  the  Lord's  supper,  to  the  dishonour  of '  the  High  Priest 
of  our  profession,'  a  new  sacrifice  presented  by  an  earthly 
Priest ;  for  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  the  memorials  of  that 
sacrifice  which  was  once  offered  on  the  cross.  And,  lastly, 
this  interpretation  destroys  the  Popish  idea  of  a  physical  virtue 
in  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  if  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of 
what  is  absent,  their  use  must  be  to  excite  the  remembrance 
of  it ;  but  this  is  a  use  which  cannot  possibly  exist  with  regard 
to  any  but  those  whose  minds  are  thereby  put  into  a  proper 
frame ;  and,  therefore,  the  Lord's  supper  becomes,  instead  of 
a  charm,  a  mental  exercise,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  arises,  not  ex 
opere  operate,  but  ex  opere  operantis." 

With  much  truth,  this  opinion  falls  short  of  the  whole 
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truth  ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  that  view 
of  the  Lord's  supper  which  reduces  it  to  a  mere  religious  com 
memoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  this  addition,  that  it 
has  a  natural  fitness  to  produce  salutary  emotions,  to  possess 
our  minds  with  religious  reflections,  and  to  strengthen  virtuous 
resolutions.  Some  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Socinians  generally,  have  adopted,  and  endeavoured  to 
defend,  this  interpretation. 

The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and 
was  taught  with  great  success  by  Calvin.  It  has  been  thus 
well  epitomized  by  Dr.  Hill : — 

"  He  knew  that  former  attempts  to  reconcile  the  systems 
of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  had  proved  fruitless.     But  he  saw 
the  importance  of  uniting  Protestants   upon   a   point,  with 
respect  to  which  they  agreed  in  condemning  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  his  zeal  in  renewing  the  attempt  was 
probably  quickened  by  the  sincere  friendship  which  he  enter 
tained   for  Melancthon,  who  was   the   successor  of  Luther, 
while  he  himself  had  succeeded  Zuinglius  in  conducting  the 
reformation  in   Switzerland.       He  thought  that  the  system 
of  Zuinglius  did  not  come  up  to  the  force  of  the  expressions 
used  in  Scripture  ;  and,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lutherans  explain  these  expressions,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  full  signi- 
ficancy  of  them  might  be  preserved,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Lutheran  language  might  continue  to  be  used.     As  he  agreed 
with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the 
signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  not  locally 
present,  he  renounced  both  transubstantiation  and  consubstan- 
tiation.     He  agreed  farther  with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking  that 
the  use  of  these  signs,  being  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  once 
offered  on  the  cross,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect. 
But  he  taught,  that  to  all  who  remember  the  death  of  Christ 
in  a  proper  manner,  Christ,  by  the  use  of  these  signs,  is  spirit 
ually  present, — present  to  their  minds ;  and  he  considered  this 
spiritual  presence  as  giving  a  significancy,  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  Socinian  sense,  to  these  words  of  Paul :   c  The  cup  of  bless 
ing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
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Christ  ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ? '  It  is  not  the  blessing  pronounced  which 
makes  any  change  upon  the  cup ;  but  to  all  who  join  with 
becoming  affection  in  the  thanksgiving  then  uttered  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  Christ  is  spiritually  present,  so  that 
they  may  emphatically  be  said  to  partake,  xoivcovejv,  /xere^eiv, 
of  his  body  and  blood ;  because  his  body  and  blood,  being 
spiritually  present,  convey  the  same  nourishment  to  their  souls, 
the  same  quickening  to  the  spiritual  life,  as  bread  and  wine  do 
to  the  natural  life.  Hence  Calvin  was  led  to  connect  the  dis 
course  in  John  vi.  with  the  Lord's  supper ;  not  in  that  literal 
sense  which  is  agreeable  to  Popish  and  Lutheran  ideas,  as  if 
the  body  of  Christ  was  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really  drunk, 
by  any ;  but  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  our  Lord 
in  the  conclusion  of  that  discourse,  *  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life ;'  that  is,  When  I 
say  to  you,  '  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  ;  he  shall  live  by  me,  for  my  flesh 
is  meat  indeed,'  you  are  to  understand  these  words,  not  in  a 
literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  spiritual  sense  adopted  by 
the  Socinians  is  barely  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the 
food  of  the  soul,  by  cherishing  a  life  of  virtue  here,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  hereafter.  The  Calvinists  thiak,  that 
into  the  full  meaning  of  the  figure  used  in  these  words,  there 
enter  not  merely  the  exhortations  and  instructions  which  a 
belief  of  the  Gospel  affords,  but  also  that  union  between 
Christ  and  his  people  which  is  the  consequence  of  faith,  and 
that  communication  of  grace  and  strength  by  which  they  are 
quickened  in  well-doing,  a-nd  prepared  for  the  discharge  of 
every  duty. 

u  According  to  this  system,  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lord's 
supper  is  peculiar  to  those  who  partake  worthily.  For  while 
all  who  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  may  be  said  to  show 
the  Lord's  death,  and  may  also  receive  some  devout  impres 
sions,  they  only  to  whom  Jesus  is  spiritually  present  share  in 
that  spiritual  nourishment  which  arises  from  partaking  of  his 
body  and  blood.  According  to  this  system,  eating  and  drink 
ing  unworthily  has  a  further  sense  than  enters  into  the  Socinian 
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system ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  examine 
himself,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  knowledge,  but  also  with 
regard  to  his  general  conduct,  before  he  eats  of  that  bread  and 
drinks  of  that  cup.  It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  the  inspection  of  Christian  societies,  to  exclude  from  this 
ordinance  persons,  of  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  strangers  to  the  sentiments  which  it  presupposes, 
and  without  which  none  are  prepared  for  holding  that  commu 
nion  with  Jesus  which  it  implies.1'* 

With  this  view  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
seems  mainly  to  agree,  except  that  we  may  perhaps  perceive 
in  her  services  a  few  expressions  somewhat  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  whose  authority  had  great 
weight  with  Archbishop  Cranmer.  This,  however,  appears 
only  in  certain  phrases  ;  for  the  twenty-eighth  article  declares 
with  sufficient  plainness,  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spi 
ritual  manner :  And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is 
received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  faith."  "  Some  of  our 
early  English  Reformers,'"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  "  were 
Lutherans,  and  consequently  they  were  at  first  disposed  to 
lean  towards  consubstantiation  ;  but  they  seem  soon  to  have 
discovered  their  error,  for  in  the  articles  of  1552,  it  is  ex 
pressly  said,  ;  A  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  believe  or 
openly  confess  the  real  and  bodily  presence,  as  they  term  it, 
of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.'  This  part  of  the  article  was  omitted  in  1562,  pro 
bably  with  a  view  to  give  less  offence  to  those  who  maintained 
the  corporal  presence,  and  to  comprehend  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  established  Church."-f*  The  article  as  it  now  stands, 
and  not  particular  expressions  in  the  Liturgy,  must,  however, 
be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  this 
point,  and  it  substantially  agrees  with  the  New  Testament. 

The  sacramental  character  of  this  ordinance  is  the  first 
point  to  be  established,  in  order  to  a  true  conception  of  its 
nature  and  import.  It  is  more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  it  is 
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commemorative  sacramentally  ;    in   other  words,   it  is  a  com 
memorative  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  our  redemption. 

The  first  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  our  Lord's 
words  used  in  the  institution  of  the  ordinance.  "  This  is  my 
body,  This  is  my  blood,"  are  words  which  show  a  most 
intimate  connexion  between  the  elements,  and  that  which  was 
represented  by  them,  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  the  price  of  our  redemption  ;  they  were  the 
signs  of  what  was  given  for  us,  surrendered  to  death  in  our 
room  and  stead,  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  liberation 
from  eternal  death.  Again:  "This  is  the  new  testament" 
or  covenant,  "  in  my  blood."  The  covenant  itself  was  ratified 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  it  is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul, 
"  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  ;"  and  the  cup  had  so 
intimate  a  connexion  with  that  covenant,  as  to  represent  it 
and  the  means  of  its  establishment,  or  of  its  acquiring  validity, 
— the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  clear,  there 
fore,  that  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  covenant  rite,  and 
consequently  a  sacrament ;  a  visible  sign  and  seal  on  the  part 
of  Him  who  made  the  covenant,  that  it  was  established  in,  and 
ratified  by,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 

As  it  bears  this  covenant  or  sacramental  character  on  the 
part  of  the  Institutor,  so  also  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 
They  were  all  to  eat  the  bread  in  remembrance  of  Christ ;  in 
remembrance,  certainly,  of  his  death  in  particular ;  yet  not  as 
a  mere  historical  event,  but  of  his  death  as  sacrificial ;  and 
therefore  the  commemoration  was  to  be  on  their  part  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  and  propitia 
tory  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  an  act  of  faith  in  it. 
Then  as  to  the  cup,  they  were  commanded  to  drink  of  it,  for  a 
reason  also  particularly  given:  "For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins:' 
The  recognition  therefore  implied  in  the  act,  was  not  merely 
that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  ;  but  that  it  was  shed  as  the  blood 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  a  recognition 
which  could  only  take  place  in  consequence  of  faith  in  his 
blood,  as  the  blood  of  an  atonement.  Again,  says  St.  Paul, 
as  taught  by  the  particular  revelation  he  received  as  to  the 
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Lord's  supper,  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show"  or  publish  "the  Lord's  death  until  he 
come ;"  which  publication  of  his  death  was  not  the  mere  declara 
tion  of  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  death,  but  of  his  death,  according 
to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as  the  true  propitiation  for  sin,  the 
benefits  of  which  were  to  be  received  by  faith.  Thus  then  we 
see,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  visible  token  and  pledge  of  a 
covenant  of  mercy  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  exhibited  by  God  its 
author ;  and  on  the  part  of  man  a  visible  acknowledgment  of 
this  covenant  so  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  an  act 
of  entire  faith  in  its  truth  and  efficacy  in  order  to  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  the  conferring  of  all  other  spiritual  benefits.  As 
a  sign,  it  exhibits,  1.  The  infinite  love  of  God  to  the  world, 
•who  gave  "  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  2.  The 
love  of  Christ,  who  "  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God."  3.  The  extreme  nature  of  his  sufferings, 
•which  were  unto  death.  4.  The  vicarious  and  sacrificial  cha 
racter  of  that  death,  as  a  sin-offering  and  a  propitiation ;  in 
virtue  of  which  only,  a  covenant  of  grace  was  entered  into  with 
man  by  the  offended  God.  5.  The  benefits  derived  from  it 
through  believing, — remission  cf  sins  ;  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  soul  in  spiritual  life  and  vigour,  by  virtue  of  a  vital  com 
munion  with  Christ,  so  that  it  is  advanced  and  perfected  in 
holiness,  until  he  come  to  confer  upon  his  disciples  the  cove 
nanted  blessing  of  eternal  life.  As  a  seal  it  is  a  constant 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of  this  cove 
nant  of  redemption  in  full  undiminished  force  from  age  to  age  ; 
it  is  a  pledge  to  every  penitent  who  believes  in  Christ,  and 
receives  this  sacrament  in  profession  of  his  entire  reliance  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ's  passion  for  forgiveness,  that  he  is  an 
object  of  merciful  regard  and  acceptance ;  there  is  in  it  also,  as 
to  every  one  who  thus  believes  and  is  accepted,  a  constant 
exhibition  of  Christ  as  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul,  to  be 
received  by  faith,  that  he  may  grow  thereby ;  and  a  renewed 
assurance  of  the  bestowment  of  the  full  grace  of  the  new  cove 
nant,  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  its  promises,  both  in  this 
life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  In  every  celebration,  the 
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sign  of  all  the  gracious  acts,  provisions,  and  hopes,  is  exhibited, 
and  God  condescends  thus  to  repeat  his  pledges  of  faithfulness 
and  love  to  the  church  of  Christ,  purchased  by  his  blood.  The 
members  of  that  church,  on  the  other  hand,  renew  their  accept 
ance  of,  and  reliance  upon,  the  new  covenant ;  they  publish 
their  faith  in  Christ ;  they  glory  in  his  cross,  his  sacrificial 
though  shameful  death,  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  God ;  they  feast  upon  the  true  Passover  Victim  by  their  faith, 
and  they  do  this  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  account  of  a 
greater  deliverance  than  that  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  of 
which  they  are  the  subjects.  It  was  this  predominance  of 
thanksgiving  in  celebrating  this  hallowed  rite,  which  at  so  early 
a  period  of  the  church  attached  to  the  Lord's  supper  the  title 
of  "  the  eucharist." 

We  may  conclude  this  view  by  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper 
excludes  from  participating  in  it  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  vicarious 
death  of  Christ,  for  "  the  remission  of  sins."      Such  persons 
have  indeed  tacitly  acknowledged  this,  by  reducing  the  rite  to 
a  mere  commemoration  of  the  fact  of  Christ's  death,  and  of 
those  virtues  of  humility,  benevolence,  and  patience  which  his 
sufferings  called  forth.     If  therefore  the  Lord's  supper  be  in 
truth  much  more    than  this;    if  it  recognise    the    sacrificial 
character  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  his 
blood,  as  necessary  to  our  salvation,  this  is  "  an  altar  of  which 
they  have  no  right  to  eat"  who  reject  these  doctrines;  and 
from  the  Lord's  table  all  such  persons  ought  to  be  repelled  by 
Ministers,  whenever,  from  compliance  with  custom  or  other 
motives,  they  would  approach  it. 

2.  It  is  equally  evident  that  when  there  is  no  evidence  in 
persons  of  true  repentance  for  sin,  and  of  desire  for  salvation 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  disqualified 
from  partaking  at  "  the  table  of  the  Lord."     They  eat  and 
drink    unworthily ;    and  fall,    therefore,    into    condemnation. 
The  whole  act  is,  indeed,  on  their  part,  an  act  of  bold  pro 
fanation,  or  of  hypocrisy :  They  profess  by  this  act  to  repent, 
and  have  no  sorrow  for  sin  ;  they  profess  to  seek  deliverance 
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from  its  guilt  and  power,  and  yet  remain  willingly  under  its 
bondage ;  they  profess  to  trust  in  Christ's  death  for  pardon, 
and  are  utterly  unconcerned  respecting  either  ;  they  profess  to 
feed  upon  Christ,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after  nothing  but  the 
world ;  they  place  before  themselves  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
but  when  they  "look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced," 
they  do  not  mourn  because  of  him,  and  they  grossly  offend 
the  all-present  Majesty  of  heaven,  by  thus  making  light  of 
Christ,  and  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  It  is   a   part  of  Christian  discipline  in  every  religious 
society  to  prevent  such  persons  from  communicating  with  the 
church.     They  are  expressly  excluded  by  apostolic  authority, 
as  well  as  by  the  original  institution  of  this  sacrament,  Vhich 
was  confined  to  Christ's  disciples  ;  and  Ministers  would  "  par 
take  of  other  men's  sins,"  if  knowingly  they  were  to  admit 
to  the  supper  of  the  Lord  those  who  in  their  spirit  and  lives 
deny  him. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
surrounded  with  superstitious  terrors.     All  are  welcome  there 
who  truly  love  Christ,  and  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  love, 
serve,  and  obey  him.     All  truly  penitent  persons ;  all  who  feel 
the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  are  willing  to  renounce  them ; 
all  who  take  Christ  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their  hope,  and 
are  ready  to  commit  their  eternal  interests  to  the  merits  of  his 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  are  to  be  encouraged  to  "  draw  near 
with  faith,  and  to  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort." 
In  it  God  visibly  exhibits  and  confirms  his  covenant  to  them, 
and  he  invites  them  to  become  parties  to  it,  by  the  act  of  their 
receiving  the  elements  of  the  sacrament  in  faith. 

5.  For  the  frequency  of  celebrating  this  ordinance,  we  have 
no   rule   in   the    New   Testament.       The    early   Christians 
observed  it  every  Sabbath;   and  exclusion  from  it  was  con 
sidered  a  severe  sentence  of  the  church,  when  only  temporary. 
The  expression  of  the  Apostle,  "  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread," 
intimates  that  the  practice  of  communion  was  frequent ;  and, 
perhaps,   the  general   custom   in  tins   country  of  a   monthly 
administration   will    come   up    to    the    spirit  of  the    ancient 
institution.     That  it  was  designed,  like  the  passover,  to  be 
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an  annual  celebration  only,  has  no  evidence  from  Scripture,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  most  ancient  practice. 

6.  The  habitual  neglect  of  this  ordinance  by  persons  who 
profess  a  true  faith  in  Christ,  is  highly  censurable.  We 
speak  not  now  of  Quakers  and  Mystics,  who  reject  it  alto 
gether,  in  the  face  of  the  letter  of  their  Bibles ;  but  of  many 
who  seldom  or  never  communicate,  principally  from  habits 
of  inattention  to  an  obligation  which  they  do  not  profess  to 
deny.  In  this  case  a  plain  command  of  Christ  is  violated, 
though  not  perhaps  with  direct  intention ;  and  the  benefit 
of  that  singularly  affecting  mean  of  grace  is  lost,  in  which  our 
Saviour  renews  to  us  the  pledges  of  his  love,  repeats  the 
promises  of  his  covenant,  and  calls  for  invigorated  exercises 
of  our  faith,  only  to  feed  us  the  more  richly  with  the  bread 
that  comes  down  from  heaven.  If  a  peculiar  condemnation 
falls  upon  them  who  partake  unworthily,  then  a  peculiar  bless 
ing  must  follow  from  partaking  worthily;  and  it  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  explain  the  obligation, 
and  to  show  the  advantages,  of  this  sacrament,  and  earnestly  to 
enforce  its  regular  observance  upon  all  those  who  give  satis 
factory  evidence  of  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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THE   EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

Sec. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Definitions  and  Explanations. 

YOUTH. — WHAT  is  Christianity  ? 

TEACHER. — The  doctrines,  morals,  and  manner  of  worship 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Y. — What  is  Judaism  ? 

T. — The  religion  and  laws  of  the  Jews,  a  people  descended 
from  Abraham.  These  are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Y. — What  is  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs  ? 

T. — The  belief  and  worship  of  the  early  progenitors  of 
the  different  nations  and  families  of  men  before  the  introduc 
tion  of  idolatry.  The  Patriarchs,  eminently  so  called,  lived 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses ;  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  these  were  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job. 

Y. — What  is  meant  by  revelation  ? 

T. — A  supernatural  communication  of  truth  from  God  to 
man,  by  which  we  are  instructed  in  the  will  of  God  respecting 
us,  both  as  to  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  to  do ;  how  we  are 
to  worship  him  ;  what  we  may  hope  from  his  mercy,  or  fear 
from  his  displeasure. 
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Y. — Does  God  make  revelations  of  his  will  to  every 
man  ? 

T. — Not  immediate  revelations.  He  revealed  his  will 
first  to  Adam ;  then  to  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  others 
among  the  Patriarchs  ;  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  and 
finally  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  We  acknowledge  no  other 
revelations  ;  and  these  were  intended,  in  different  degrees, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large. 

Y. — Have  all  these  revelations  been  recorded  r 

T.  —  No.  Revelation  is  distinguished  into  oral  and 
written.  The  revelations  which  were  made  to  the  Patriarchs 
were  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  handed  down  from 
one  age  to  another.  For  this  reason  revelation  among  them 
is  said  to  be  oral,  or  traditional ;  and  the  long  duration  of  their 
lives  preserved  it  from  being  corrupted.  These  original  truths, 
doctrines,  and  traditional  facts,  were  thus  transmitted  to  Moses, 
who  wrote  them,  and  the  laws  which  he  received  from  God  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  Five  Books  which  bear  his  name, 
and  are  called  the  Pentateuch.  The  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whether  historical,  poetical,  or  prophetical,  were 
written  by  inspired  men  called  Prophets,  by  the  command  of 
God,  and  compose  the  book  called  the  Old  Testament.  Our 
Lord  committed  nothing  to  writing  ;  but  his  life  and  discourses 
were  written  after  his  resurrection  by  four  of  his  disciples, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  "brought  all 
things  to  their  remembrance."  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  was  written  by  St.  Luke  ;  the 
Epistles  and  the  Revelation  by  different  Apostles,  all  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  collectively  are  de 
nominated  the  New  Testament  ;  and  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  we  emphatically  call  "the  word  of  God." 

Y. — Has  this  collection  of  divine  revelations  any  other 
name  ? 

T. — Yes;  it  is  also  called  "the  Bible,"  which  signifies 
"  the  Book,"  to  denote  its  eminence  and  supreme  excellence. 
The  Christian  religion  is  also  called  "  the  Gospel,"  which 
signifies  "  the  good  news.11  The  Jewish  religion  is  called 
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•'  the  law,""  because  of  the  commands,  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial,  which  were  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses. 

Y. — Is  not  the  Bible  sometimes  called  "the  Old  and 
New  Testament?1' 

T. — Yes  ;  because  in  them  God  enters  into  covenant  with 
man,  and  engages  to  bestow  certain  blessings  upon  them  of 
his  own  good  pleasure.  This  covenant  under  the  law  was 
made  specially  with  the  Jews,  but  under  the  Gospel  with  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  former  is  for  this,  and  for  some  other 
reasons,  called  "  the  Old  Testament,1'  or  "  Covenant ;"  the 
latter  "  the  New,"  and  is  perfect,  universal,  and  shall  never 
pass  away. 

Y. — Pray  explain  another  term  often  used, — dispensation. 

T. — This  word  signifies  a  dispensing,  or  bestowing  ;  and, 
in  the  theological  sense,  means  the  truth  and  grace  which  have 
been  dispensed  in  different  periods  of  the  world  by  successive 
revelations  of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God  to  mankind.  For 
this  reason  we  say  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  or  Jewish,  and 
the  Christian  dispensations ; — the  first  commencing  with  Adam, 
and  reaching  to  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses  ;  the  second, 
from  that  event  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  third,  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Y. — All  this  I  comprehend ;  but  I  would  now  be  more 
fully  instructed  in  the  proofs  that  these  dispensations  are  from 
God  ;  in  other  words,  how  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  can  be  shown  to  be  of  divine 
authority. 

T. — This  is  a  laudable  desire;  and  we  will  proceed  to 
these  proofs  step  by  step,  that  "  you  may  know  the  certainty 
of  the  things  wherein  you  have  been  instructed.'1'1 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  Revelation  from  God  highly  probable  and  necessary. 

T. — LET  our  first  inquiry  be,  whether  it  is  probable  that 
man  has  been  left  without  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
I  ask  you,  first,  What  is  moral  agency  ? 

Y. — Agency  is  the  doing  of  any  thing ;   and  moral  agency 
is  the  doing  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong.     These 
are  called  moral  acts,  in  opposition  to  natural  acts,  as  walking 
flying,  eating,  &c.,  which,  in  themselves,  are  neither  good  nor 
evil,  and  incapable  of  being  praised  or  blamed. 

T. — Why  do  you  call  some  actions  good  or  evil,  and 
therefore  praise  or  blame  them  ? 

Y. — Because  they  are  agreeable  or  opposed  to  some  rule 
or  law,  which  determines  their  nature. 

T. — By  this  law  do  you  mean,  the  law  of  your  own  or  any 
other  country  ? 

Y. — Certainly  not ;  for  if  all  national  laws  were  abolished, 
the  actions  which  mankind  have  generally  agreed  to  call  good 
or  evil  would  still  be  regarded  as  such,  and  be  praised  or 
blamed  accordingly. 

T. — If  there  has  been  this  general  agreement  among  man 
kind,  when  did  they  agree  to  form  those  rules  which  make 
certain  actions  good  or  evil  ? 

Y. — If  they  did  so  agree,  it  must  Lave  been  at  a  very 
early  period,  even  before  the  forming  of  mankind  into  states 
and  nations  ;  for  the  laws  of  states  are  clearly  built  upon  a 
previous  agreement  among  men,  that  some  actions  are  good 
and  beneficial,  and  that  others  are  evil  and  injurious,  and  ought 
to  be  restrained,  as  murder,  theft,  and  other  vices  which  affect 
society.  But  we  have  no  record  of  any  solemn  discussion  of 
so  weighty  a  subject,  or  of  any  agreement  among  mankind  to 
lay  down  rules  or  laws  which  should  first  determine  the  good 
or  evil  of  actions. 
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T. — But  is  there  no  proof  that  mankind,  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  considered  various  actions  as  deter 
mined  to  be  good  and  evil  by  a  higher  authority  than  that 
of  man  ? 

Y. — Yes,  certainly,  all  antiquity  agrees  in  making  a  dis 
tinction  between  things  good  and  evil,  and  in  representing  one 
to  be  pleasing,  and  the  other  displeasing,  to  God ;  one  to  be 
the  object  of  reward,  and  the  other  of  punishment ;  and  con 
sequently,  in  acknowledging  a  will  or  law  of  God  on  these 
subjects  :  But  what  do  you  conclude  from  this  ? 

T. — That  all  the  evidence  which  arises  from  human  history 
goes  to  establish  this  point, — that  a  rule  was  always  known  in 
the  world  by  which  men's  actions  were  judged  of  as  good  or 
evil,  and  that  this  rule  was  the  will  of  God,  which,  in  some 
mode,  was  ascertainable  by  his  creatures. 

Y. — This  seems  to  be  indisputable. 

T. —  Then  this  makes  it  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  God  made  an  express  revelation  of  his  will  to 
mankind  ? 

Y. — This  is  also  highly  probable  from  the  facts  just  now 
mentioned. 

T. — Let  me  then  ask  you,  whether  man  is  not  a  created 
being  ? 

Y. — This  is  certain  ;  for  he  is  born,  and  changes,  and  dies, 
and  is  therefore  dependent  upon  some  power  which  he 
cannot  resist. 

T. — Then  there  must  have  been  a  first  pair  from  whom 
we  all  have  descended  ? 

Y. — This  also  is  clear  ;  and  as  they  could  not  create  them 
selves,  they  must  have  been  immediately  created  by  God. 

T. — Do  you  see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  animals  ? 

Y. — Yes  :  I  especially  observe  that  he  is  capable  of  good 
and  evil  actions,  which  they  are  not ;  that  he  is  therefore  a 
subject  of  reward  and  punishment ;  that  he  is  capable  of 
reflecting  with  pleasure  or  dissatisfaction  upon  his  actions, 
which  faculty  we  call  conscience. 

T. — Does  not  then  the  very  nature  which  his  Maker  has 
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given  him  bear  an  evident  relation  to  law  or  rule,  and   to 
reward  and  punishment  ? 

Y. — Most  clearly  ;  and  from  this  I  see  another  strong 
presumption  arise,  that  a  creature  who  by  his  Creator  is  in  his 
very  nature  constituted  to  be  capable  of  moral  government, 
must,  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  have  been  placed 
under  a  moral  law. 

T. — But  does  not  a  moral  law  manifestly  suppose  a 
revelation  ? 

Y. — Truly  ;  because  law,  being  the  will  of  a  superior, 
must  be  known  before  it  can  be  obligatory  ;  and  it  belongs  to 
a  legislator  to  promulgate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reveal  his 
laws. 

T. — But  suppose  it  said,  that  man  might  infer  the  will  of 
God  from  natural  objects,  and  the  course  of  divine  govern 
ment,  without  an  express  revelation,  how  would  you  reply  ? 

Y. — I  would  say,  1.  That  then  the  will  of  God  on  moral 
subjects  must  have  been  more  imperfectly  known  in  the  first 
age  than  in  the  following  ages  of  the  world,  because  men  had 
had  less  time  for  observing  nature,  and  less  experience  of  the 
course  of  Providence.  But  this  is  contrary  to  all  history  and 
all  tradition.  2.  That  by  inference  they  could  only  at  best 
obtain  imperfect  intimations  of  the  will  of  God.  And,  3. 
That  the  will  of  God  would  thus  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  opinions  of  men,  that  is,  upon  the  justness  and  fairness  of 
their  inferences,  and  would  therefore  be  a  different  rule  of 
action  in  different  men  ;  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  main 
tained  by  any  sober  person. 

T. — Your  answer  is  forcible  ;  but  you  may  add,  that  if 
man  had  been  left  to  infer  the  will  of  God  from  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  course  of  God's  government  of  the  world, 
without  a  direct  revelation,  there  is  nothing  in  either  to  indi 
cate  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  ;  that  he  will  hear  our 
prayers  ;  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish 
ments  ;  or  that  God  will  pardon  those  who  have  broken 
his  laws,  or  how  that  pardon  must  be  sought.  On  all  these 
subjects,  which  are  essential  to  morality,  religion,  and  hope, 
the  works  of  nature,  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  are 
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totally  silent ;  and  thus  there  could  have  been  no  system  of 
complete  and  influential  morality,  and  no  authorized  religious 
worship,  and  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  without  an  express 
revelation. 

Y. — All  this  appears  very  manifest :  And  yet  I  hear  much 
of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  discover  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God  from  his  works  ;  his  will  respecting  us  ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  other  important  subjects. 

T. — This  is  the  constant  theme  of  infidels  ;  and  yet  do 
you  not  perceive  that  none  of  them  have  gained  their  know 
ledge  of  these  truths  from  reason,  but  that  they  are  all 
indebted  for  them  to  revelation  ? 

Y. — Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  the  Deists  of  the 
present  age ;  but  how  does  that  apply  to  the  philosophers  of 
Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  ancient  countries  ? 

T. — Just  as  forcibly.  Not  any  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  them,  whose  writings  remain,  or  whose  opinions  we  know, 
ever  pretended  to  be  the  discoverers  of  these  truths.  They 
speak  of  them  sometimes  believingly,  sometimes  doubtfully, 
but  always  as  known  in  the  world,  and  as  derived  from  an 
earlier  age  of  antiquity. 

Y. — You  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  opinions  were 
derived  from  a  common  source  ? 

T. — Undoubtedly  they  were  transmitted  from  an  earlier 
age;  for, 

1.  The  wonderful  agreement  of  even  the  superstitions  of 
all  heathen  nations,  in  recognising  certain  facts  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  is  a  strong  proof,  that  they  are  but  perversions  of  the 
religion  and  history  of  the  patriarchal  times.  Plato,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  says, 
"  After  a  certain  flood,  which  but  few  escaped,  on  the  increase 
of  mankind,  they  had  neither  letters,  writing,  nor  laws,  but 
obeyed  the  manners  and  institutions  of  their  fathers  as  laws ; 
and  when  colonies  separated  from  them,  they  took  an  elder 
for  their  leader,  and  in  their  new  settlements  retained  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  those  especially  which  related  to 
their  gods,  and  thus  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity;  they 
imprinted  them  on  the  minds  of  their  sons ;  and  they  did  the 
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same  to  their  children.     This  was  the  origin  of  right  laws, 
and  of  the  different  forms  of  government." 

2.  The  practice  of  sacrifice,  which  may  at  once  be  traced 
into  all  nations,   and  to  the  remotest  antiquity,   affords  an 
eminent  proof  of  the  common  origin   of  religion  ;  inasmuch 
as  no  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  rite  itself,  or  the 
circumstances  of  men,  can  be  given  for  the  universality  of  the 
practice  :  And  as  it  is  clearly  a  positive  institute,  and  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  men,   it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an 
injunction,   issued  at  a  very  early  period  of  the   world,  and 
solemnly  imposed. 

3.  The  events,  and  some  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the 
earliest   ages,   mentioned   in  Scripture,   may  also  be  traced 
among  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  in  the  oriental,  the  Gre 
cian,  and  the  Roman  systems  of  mythology.     Such  are  the 
formation  of  the  world  ;  the  fall  and  corruption  of  man ;  the 
hostility  of  a  powerful  and  supernatural  agent  of  wickedness 
under  his  appropriate  and  scriptural  emblem,  the  serpent ; 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  water ;  the  re-peopling  of  it 
by  the  sons  of  Noah ;  the  expectation  of  its  final  destruction 
by  fire  ;  and,  above  all,  the  promise  of  a  great  and  divine 
deliverer. 

4.  All  nations  have  dispersed  from  the  patriarchal  seats  in 
Asia  ;  this  has  been  often  satisfactorily  proved.     All  religions, 
however  superstitious,  agree  in  a  common  origin.     All  the 
great   masters    of  human    reason   in   the  ancient  world  had, 
therefore,  heard  of  God  and  his  perfections ;  of  moral  dis 
tinctions  ;  of  man's  immortality ;  and  of  a  future  state.     The 
best  of  their  notions  were  in  the  world  long  before  they  lived  ; 
the  worst  only,  by  which  they  corrupted  the  primitive  truths, 
were  of  their  own  invention. 

Y. — I  perceive  then  that  human  reason  has  no  claim  at 
all,  even  in  these  early  ages,  to  the  credit  of  these  discoveries : 
But  tell  me  how  it  is,  that  men  who  reject  the  Bible  are  so 
confident  in  ascribing  so  much  power  to  their  unaided  reason  ? 

T. — My  answer  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you  ;  but  I  will 
prepare  you  for  it  by  reminding  you,  that  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  made  no  such  pretensions,  and  that  this  confidence 
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in  human  reason  is  the  boast  only  of  men  where  Christianity 
is  already  known.  The  ancient  sages  confessed  the  weakness 
of  their  understandings,  and  their  inability  to  discover  truth. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  others,  all  confess 
their  ignorance  and  their  doubts,  on  those  very  subjects  which 
some  of  the  moderns  pretend  to  be  clearly  discoverable  with 
out  a  revelation;  and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  given 
why  infidel  philosophers  of  the  present  age  speak  with  so 
much  assurance  as  to  their  own  ability  to  make  better  dis 
coveries,  is,  that  these  discoveries  have  been  actually  made  by 
the  Bible,  and  have  become  so  familiar,  and,  being  once 
revealed,  carry  so  clear  a  conviction  to  the  reason  of  man, 
that,  in  the  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  their  hearts,  they  think 
them  so  easy  as  to  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  their  own 
efforts,  had  they  not  been  so  assisted.  For,  as  Mr.  Locke 
truly  observes,  "  when  truths  are  once  known  to  us,  though 
by  tradition,  we  are  apt  to  be  favourable  to  our  own  parts, 
and  ascribe  to  our  own  understanding  the  discovery  of  what, 
in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others  ;  or,  at  least,  finding  we 
can  prove  what  at  first  we  learned  from  others,  we  are  forward 
to  conclude  it  an  obvious  truth,  which,  if  we  had  sought,  we 
could  not  have  missed.  Many  are  beholden  to  revelation  who 
do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  no  diminishing  to  revelation, 
that  reason  gives  its  suffrage  too  to  the  truths  revelation  has 
discovered ;  but  it  is  our  mistake  to  think,  that  because  reason 
confirms  them  to  us,  we  had  the  first  certain  knowledge  of 
them  from  thence,  and  in  that  clear  evidence  we  now  possess 
them." — The  answer  then  to  your  question  is,  that  if  we  had 
had  no  revelation  from  God,  we  should  never  have  heard  so 
much  boasting  of  the  strength  of  reason  in  man. 

Y. — But  if  the  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
were  known  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  is  it  not  a  proof 
also  of  the  weakness  of  man's  reason,  that  he  fell  into  so 
many  and  such  ridiculous  errors  on  religious  subjects  ? 

T. — It  is  both  a  proof  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  reason,  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
and  written  revelation  being  introduced,  to  restore,  enlarge, 
and  perpetuate  religious  knowledge :  For  the  truth  being  once 
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lost,  no  power  of  human  reason  was  ever  able  to  restore  it ; 
the  whole  world,  both  wise  and  barbarous  nations,  had  sunk 
into  the  grossest  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  world  into  which  the  light  of 
our  religion  has  not  yet  entered,  even  where  civilization  and 
learning  exist,  are  in  the  same  condition  to  this  day. 

Y. — Be  pleased  to  give  me  some  instances  of  this  ? 

T. — It  is  not  necessary  to  state  particularly,  what  every  one 
knows  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  in  all 
nations  grossly  idolatrous  and  superstitious,  ignorant  of  God 
and  of  moral  distinctions,  and  crediting  the  most  absurd 
fables,  both  as  to  the  gods  and  a  future  life.  But  the  charge 
of  great  ignorance  and  error  lies  also  against  the  wisest  and 
most  cultivated  minds  in  the  pagan  world  ;  for, 

1.  Though  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  has  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  notion  of  subordinate 
deities,  the  immediate  dispensers  of  good  and  evil  to  men, 
and  the  objects  of  their  fear  and  worship,  has  almost  equally 
obtained  ;  and  this  of  necessity  destroyed  or  greatly  counter 
acted  the  moral  influence  of  that  just  opinion. 

2.  The  modern  idolatry  of  Hindostan,  which  in  principle 
differs   nothing   from   that   of  the   ancient   world,  affords  a 
striking  comment  upon   this   point,  and  indeed  is  of   great 
importance  in  enabling  us  to  conceive  justly  of  the  true  cha 
racter   and   practical   effects    of  idolatry   in   all   ages.     One 
supreme  being  is  acknowledged  by  the  Hindoos ;   but  they 
never  worship  him,  nor  think  that  he  concerns  himself  with 
human  affairs  at  all.     "  This  being,"  says  Moore,  "  is  called 
Brahm,  one  eternal  mind,   the  self- existing,  incomprehensible 
spirit.     To  him,   however,  the  Hindoos  erect  no  altars.     The 
objects  of  their  adoration  commence  with  the  triad — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Seva,  which  represent  the  almighty  powers  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction.11 

*3.  The  learned  among  the  classic  Heathen,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  speak  nobly  concerning  God  and  his  attributes  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  led  by  their  own  imaginations 
and  reasonings  to  conclusions  which  neutralize  the  effect  of 
their  sublimer  conceptions,  and  often  contradict  them.  The 
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eternity  of  matter,  for  instance,  was  held  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers  and  by  their  preceptors,  the  oriental 
schools,  who  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  produced  from  nothing, — thus  destroying  the 
notion  of  creation  in  its  proper  sense,  and  of  a  supreme 
Creator. 

In  like  manner,  though  occasionally  we  find  many  excellent 
things  said  of  the  providence  of  God,  all  these  were  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  other  opinions.  The  Epicurean  sect  denied 
the  doctrine,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  "  that  what  was 
blessed  and  immortal  gave  neither  any  trouble  to  itself  nor  to 
others  ;"  a  notion  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  system  of  the 
modern  Hindoos.  The  Stoics  contended  for  a  providence ; 
but  in  their  creed  it  was  counteracted  by  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which  God  and  matter,  or  the 
universe,  which  consists,  as  they  thought,  of  both,  was  immu 
tably  subject ;  and  where  they  allow  it,  they  confine  the  care 
of  the  gods  to  great  affairs  only. 

Another  great  principle  of  religion  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  and  though  in  some 
form  it  is  recognised  in  pagan  systems,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  primitive  ages  may  be  traced  in  their  extravagant  perver 
sions  and  fables ;  its  evidence  was  either  greatly  diminished, 
or  it  was  mixed  up  with  notions  entirely  subversive  of  the 
moral  effect  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  produce. 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  gives  no 
countenance  to  the  opinion  of  the  souFs  immortality,  or  even 
of  its  existence  after  death.  Democritus  and  his  followers 
taught,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ; — Heraclitus, 
that  when  the  soul  is  purified  from  moist  vapours,  it  returns 
into  the  soul  of  the  universe  ;  if  not,  it  perishes ; — Epicurus 
and  his  followers,  that  "  when  death  is,  we  are  not."  The 
leading  men  among  the  Romans,  when  philosophy  was  intro 
duced  among  them,  followed  the  various  Greek  sects.  Cicero 
doubted.  Pliny  declares,  that  the  soul  and  body  have  no 
more  sense  after  death  than  before  we  were  born ;  Caesar, 
"  that  beyond  death  there  is  neither  place  for  care  or  joy." 
The  poets,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
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punishments  ;  they  had  the  joys  of  Elysium  and  the  tortures 
of  Tartarus ;  but  both  philosophers  and  poets  regarded  them 
as  vulgar  fables. 

Thus  you  see,  that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  * 
and  that  the  very  first  principles  of  religion  were,  for  ages, 
either  denied,  or  corrupted  by  the  most  fatal  errors. 

Y. — But  as  I  have  heard  much  of  heathen  virtue,  I  sup 
pose  that  the  morals  of  Gentile  nations  were  better  than  their 
opinions  ? 

T. — This  also  is  an  error.  The  facts  mentioned  in  their 
own  histories,  and  by  their  own  satirists  and  poets,  show  that 
morals  were  universally  corrupted,  to  an  extent  not  known 
among  the  worst  Christian  nations  ;  and  that  the  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
contain  no  exaggerations. 

1.  The  slight  regard  paid  to  the  life  of  man  in  all  heathen 
countries  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  reflecting  minds. 
Among  the  Romans,  men  were  murdered  in  their  very  pastimes, 
by  being  made  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other  ; 
and  though  this  was  sometimes  condemned,   yet  the  passion 
for  blood   increased,    and   no   war   ever   caused   so  great  a 
slaughter  as  did  the  gladiatorial  combats.     They  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  funerals  of  great  persons.     The  first  show  of 
this  kind  exhibited  in  Rome  by  the  Bruti  on  the  death  of 
their  father,  consisted  of  three  couples ;  but  afterwards  the  num 
ber  greatly  increased.     Julius  Caesar  presented  three  hundred 
pairs  of  gladiators  ;  and  the  Emperor  Trajan,  ten  thousand  of 
them,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.     Sometimes  these 
horrid  exhibitions,  when  the  practice  had  attained  its  height, 
deprived  Europe  of  twenty  thousand  lives  in  one  month. 

2.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
which   composed  so  large  a   portion    of  the   population    of 
ancient  states.     They  knew  and  acknowledged  the   evil   of 
murder,  and  had  laws  for  its  punishment ;  but  to  this  despised 
class  of  human  beings  they  did  not  extend  the  rule  ;  nor  was 
killing  them  accounted  murder,  any  more  than  the  killing  of 
a  beast.     The  master  had  absolute  power  of  life,  or  death,  or 
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torture  ;  and  their  lives  were  therefore  sacrificed  in  the  most 
wanton  manner.  The  youth  of  Sparta  made  it  their  pastime 
frequently  to  lie  in  arnbush  by  night  for  the  slaves,  and  sally 
out  with  daggers  upon  every  Helot  who  came  near  them,  and 
murder  him  in  cold  blood.  It  was  the  custom  for  Vedius 
Pollio,  a  Roman,  when  his  slaves  had  committed  a  fault, 
sometimes  a  very  trifling  one,  to  order  them  to  be  thrown  into 
his  fish-ponds,  to  feed  his  lampreys.  It  was  the  constant 
custom,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  when  a  master  was  mur 
dered  in  his  own  house,  to  put  all  the  slaves  to  death  indis~ 
criminately. 

3.  In  many  heathen  nations  it  was  allowed  to  strangle,  or 
drown,  or  expose  infants,  especially  if  sickly  or   deformed ; 
and  that  which  in  Christian  states  is  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes,  was,  by  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
pagan  nations,   esteemed  a  wise  and  political  expedient  to 
rid  the  state  of  useless  or  troublesome  members,  and  was  even 
enjoined  by  some  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  and  legis 
lators.     The  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  in  a  most 
affecting  extent,   not   only   among   uncivilized   Pagans,   but 
among  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese. 

4.  As  far  as  the  authority  of  their  moral  teachers  went,  a 
full  scope  was  given  for  the  indulgence  of  hatred,  malice,  and 
insatiate   revenge.     One  of  the   qualities   of  the   good   man 
described  by  Cicero  is,  that  he  hurts  no  one,  except  he  be 
injured   himself;   and   he   declares   as   to  himself,   "  I  will 
revenge  all  injuries,  according  as  I  am  provoked   by   any/' 
And  Aristotle  speaks  of  meekness  as  a  defect,  because  the 
.meek  man  will  not  avenge  himself;  and  of  revenge,  as  "a  more 

manly  thing." 

5.  To  those  vices  which  are  connected  with  the  pursuit 
of   sinful   pleasure,    lawgivers,   statesmen,   philosophers,  and 
moralists  gave  the  sanction  of  their  opinions  and  their  prac 
tice  ;  which  foul  blot  of  ancient  Heathenism  continues,  to  this 
day,  to  mark  the  morals  of  pagan  countries. 

6.  In  most  civilized  states,  the  very  existence  of  society 
and  the  natural  selfishness  of  man  led  to  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  laws  against  theft  and  rapine,  and   to   the   due 
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execution  of  the  statutes  made  against  them  ;  but  in  this 
also  we  see  the  same  disposition  to  corrupt  the  original  prohi 
bition.  It  was  not  extended  to  strangers,  or  to  foreign  coun 
tries  ;  nor  was  it  generally  interpreted  to  reach  to  any  thing 
more  than  flagrant  acts  of  violence.  Usury,  extortion,  and 
fraud  were  rather  regarded  as  laudable  acts  than  as  injurious 
to  character.  Throughout  India,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  common  honesty. 

7.  Deceit  and  falsehood  have  been  the  character  of  all 
pagan  nations,  and  continue  so  to  be  to  this  day.     This  is  the 
character  of  the   Chinese  as  given  by  the  best  authorities  ; 
and  of   the  Hindoos  it  is  stated,  by  the  most  respectable 
Europeans,   not  merely  by  Missionaries,    but  by  those  who 
have  long  held  official,    civil,  and  judicial  situations  among 
them,  that  their  disregard  of  truth  is  uniform  and  systematic. 
When  discovered,  it  causes  no  surprise  in  the  one  party,  or 
humiliation  in  the  other.     Even  when  they  have  truth  to  tell, 
they  seldom  fail  to  bolster  it  up  with  some  appended  false 
hoods.     "  It  is  the  business  of  all,"    says  Sir  John   Shore, 
"  from  the  Ryot  to  the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive.     The 
simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly  covered  with  a  veil, 
which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate."     The  preva 
lence  of  perjury  is  so  universal,  as  to  involve  the  Judges  in 
extreme  perplexity. 

8.  The  horrible  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  pre 
vailed  throughout    every  region  of  the  heathen  world,  to  a 
degree  which  is  almost  incredible  ;    and  it  still  prevails   in 
many  populous  countries  where   Christianity  has  not  yet  been 
made  known.     There  are  incontestable  proofs  of  its  having 
subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the   Persians, 
the  Phenicians,  and  all  the  various  nations  of  the  east.     It 
was  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  Canaanites.     The  contagion 
spread  over  every  part  of  Asia,  Africa,   and   Europe.     The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  less  involved  in  this  guilt  than 
many   other   nations,  were  not  altogether  untainted  with  it. 
On  great  and  extraordinary  occasions,  they  had  recourse  to 
what  was  esteemed  the  most  efficacious  and  most  meritorious 
sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion  of 
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human  blood.  But  among  more  barbarous  nations,  this  prac 
tice  took  a  firmer  root.  The  Scythians  and  Thracians,  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  were  strongly  addicted  to  it ;  and 
our  own  island,  under  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  despotism  of 
the  Druids,  was  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  semi-civilized  kingdoms  on  the  western 
side  of  Africa,  as  Dahomy,  Ashantee,  and  others,  many 
thousands  fall  every  year  victims  to  superstition.  In  America, 
Montezuma  offered  twenty  thousand  victims  yearly  to  the  sun ; 
and  modern  navigators  have  found  the  practice  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  As  for  India,  the 
cries  of  its  abominable  and  cruel  superstitions  have  been 
sounded  repeatedly  in  the  ears  of  the  British  public  and  its 
Legislature  ;  and,  including  infants  and  widows,  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  lives  fall  a  sacrifice  to  idolatry  in  our 
own  eastern  dominions  yearly  ! 

9.  This  immoral  tendency  of  their  religion  was  confirmed 
and  perfected  by  the  very  character  and  actions  of  their 
gods,  whose  names  were  perpetually  in  their  mouths ;  and 
whose  murderous  or  obscene  exploits,  whose  villanies  and 
chicaneries,  whose  hatreds  and  strifes,  were  the  subjects  of 
their  popular  legends  ;  which  made  up,  in  fact,  the  only  theo 
logy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

This  sad  picture  of  heathen  morals' and  misery  must  surely 
convince  you,  that  there  was  a  most  pressing  necessity  for  a 
merciful  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  to  enlighten  this 
darkness,  and  to  teach  men  the  truth  as  to  himself,  and  all 
those  great  principles  on  which  human  happiness  and  salvation 
depend. 

Y. — I  do  indeed  see  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  written 
and  authorized  revelation  from  God ;  and  now  wait  for  your 
next  step  in  this  important  argument. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Evidence  by  which  a  Revelation  may  be  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  divine. 

TEACHER. — You  acknowledge  such  a  revelation  from 
God,  as  should  contain  explicit  information  on  the  subjects  on 
which  mankind  had  most  erred,  to  have  been  necessary  ;  and 
you  very  properly  expect  that  a  religious  system  which  makes 
so  lofty  a  claim  should  be  supported  by  adequate  evidence  : 
Let  me  then  ask  whether  you  think  it  possible  for  God  to 
reveal  truth  to  man  ? 

YOUTH. — To  deny  that  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity  ; 
for  as  he  made  us  capable  of  knowledge,  he  must  be  able  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  us  in  various  ways, — by  sensible 
appearances, — by  voices, — by  angels,  or  by  his  secret  and 
invisible  illumination  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  thus  introducing 
ideas  into  the  understanding  which  it  could  not  by  its  own 
efforts  have  acquired. 

T. — Right ;  but  now  suppose  any  man  to  profess  that  God 
had  thus  spoken  to  him  by  a  voice,  or  to  have  sent  an  angel  to 
him  with  a  message,  or  to  have  illuminated  his  mind  in  the  way 
just  described  ;  would  you  admit  the  teaching  and  writing  of 
such  a  man  to  be  of  divine  authority,  on  his  own  declaration  only  ? 

Y. — Certainly  not.  If  he  were  even  a  good  man,  I  should 
still  think  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  deceived  in 
whole,  or  in  part. 

T. — How  then  would  you  require  him  to  prove  that  he  had 
received  such  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

Y. — Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man,  though 
he  might  truly  have  received  such  a  communication,  could 
convince  any  other  of  it.  He  might  make  such  a  profession 
with  earnestness  ;  he  might  appeal  to  his  good  character ;  he 
might  reason  on  the  doctrine  to  prove  it  .rational  and  impor 
tant  ;  but  none  of  these  could  command  the  entire  credence 
of  mankind,  or  give  his  doctrine  authority. 
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T. — Your  remarks  are  just ;  and  therefore  if  sucli  a  reve 
lation  were  intended  to  be  a  public  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
he  who  has  received  it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  divine  messenger,  we  must  suppose  that  Almighty  God 
would  in  some  way  accredit  him  to  others  in  that  character, 
by  enabling  him  to  perform  some  work  evidently  above  mere 
human  power  to  effect,  and  which  therefore  must  appear  to 
be  wrought  by  God  himself  by  his  instrumentality,  as  a  sign 
of  his  commission. 

Y.' — This  seems  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
obtain  credit ;  and  miracles  are  therefore,  I  suppose,  urged 
by  believers  in  the  Bible  as  signs  of  this  description. 

T. — They  are  so ;  but  that  you  may  fully  perceive  the 
force  of  the  argument  which  we  build  upon  them,  I  must  ask 
you  to  tell  me  what  a  miracle  is. 

Y. — A  miracle  is  a  wonder,  a  prodigy,  or  extraordinary 
event. 

T. — This  is  a  definition  of  a  miracle  merely  in  the  popular 
sense  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  in  theology, 
we  must  be  more  precise  in  our  definition.  A  miracle  is  an 
effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitution  or  course 
of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  devia 
tion  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the 
immediate  act,  or  by  the  concurrence,  or  by  the  permission 
of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine, 
or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of  some  particular  person. 
Y. — What  end  does  this  definition  serve  ? 
T. — It  shows  you,  that  we  take  the  fairest  ground  with 
unbelievers  in  this  question ; — that  we  do  not  think  every 
strange  event  a  miracle ;  nor  what  uninstructed  men,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  medicinal  power,  the 
power  of  imagination  over  the  bodily  frame,  or  mechanical 
skill  and  contrivances,  or  the  science  of  chemistry,  might 
consider  miraculous  ;  but  acknowledge  that  event  only  to  be 
miraculous  which  manifestly  exceeds  the  extent  of  human 
power,  as  measured  by  those  limits  of  its  exertion  which 
uniform  experience  has  defined,  which,  as  it  overrules  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  must  argue  the  agency  of  a  divine 
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control,  and  which  is  so  connected  with  the  promulgation  of 
a  professed  revelation  as  clearly  to  be  designed  to  authen 
ticate  it. 

Y. — The  question  cannot  be  more  fairly  stated  ;  but  now 
I  wish  to  hear  the  argument  you  form  from  the  supposed  case 
of  the  performance  of  such  a  miracle. 

T. — The  argument  is,  that  as  the  known  and  established 
course  of  nature  has  been  fixed  by  him  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  it  can  never  be  violated,  departed 
from,  or  controlled,  but  either  immediately  by  himself,  or 
mediately  by  other  beings  at  his  command,  and  by  his  assist 
ance  or  permission  ;  for  if  this  be  not  allowed,  we  must  deny 
that  God  governs  all  things.  Every  real  miracle  therefore  is 
a  work  of  God,  done  by  his  permission,  and  with  his  con 
currence. 

Y. — But  how  do  you  connect  such  miracles  with  the 
authority  of  the  teachers  of  a  professed  revelation  ? 

T. — In  the  following  manner  : — 

When  such  unequivocal  miracles  as  those  we  have  pointed 
out  occur  only  at  the  time  when  certain  persons  profess  that 
they  have  a  divine  authority  to  teach  and  command  mankind, 
this  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  works  are  wrought  by 
God  in  order  to  authenticate  this  pretension  ;  but  when  they 
are  performed  by  those  persons  themselves,  at  their  own 
volition,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  their 
mission,  inasmuch  as  such  works  are  allowed  to  be  real 
miracles,  which  no  power  but  that  of  God  can  effect,  it  is 
then  clear  that  God  is  with  them,  and  that  his  co-operation  is 
an  authenticating  and  visible  seal  upon  their  commission. 

Y. — This  is  satisfactory;  but  it  still  remains  for  you  to 
show,  that  such  miracles  have  been  actually  wrought  by  the 
agents  employed  by  God  to  communicate  to  men  the  revela 
tions  of  the  Scriptures. 

T. — This  might  be  done  at  great  length ;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  examine  a  few  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  of 
Christ ;  for  if  their  divine  commission  be  thus  proved,  all  the 
rest  follows. 

Y.— This  of  course. 
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T. — Well,  then,  to  begin  with  Moses  : — 

1.  The  rod  cast  from  the  hand  of  Moses  became  a  serpent. 
Here   the  subject  was  well  known  ;  it  was  a  rod,   a  branch 
separated  from  a  tree  ;    and  it  was  obviously  contrary  to  the 
known  and  established  course  of  nature,  that  it  should  undergo 
so  signal  a  transformation.     If  the  fact  can  be  proved,  the 
miracle  must  therefore  follow. 

2.  The  plague  of  darkness.     Two  circumstances  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  relation  given  of  this  event  in  Exodus  x.     It 
continued  three  days  ;  and  it  afflicted  the  Egyptians  only,  for 
"  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings."   The 
fact  here  mentioned  was  of  the  most  public  kind ;  and  had  it 
not  taken  place,    every  Egyptian  and  every  Israelite  could 
have  contradicted  the  account.      The  phenomenon  was  not 
produced  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,   for  no  eclipse  of  that 
luminary  can  endure  so  long ;  and  to  what  but  to  a  super 
natural  cause  could  the  distinction  made  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians  be  attributed,  when  they  inhabited  a  por 
tion  of  the  same   country,   and  when  their  neighbourhoods 
were  immediately  adjoining  ?      Here  then  are  the  characters 
of  a  true  miracle.     The  established  course  of  natural  causes 
and  effects  is  interrupted  by  an  operation  upon  that  mighty 
element,  the  atmosphere.   That  it  was  not  a  casual  irregularity 
in  nature,  is  made  apparent  from  the  effect  following  the  voli 
tion  of  a  man  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  nature,   and 
from  its  being  restrained  by  that  to  a  certain  part  of  the  same 
country. — "  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand,"  and  the  darkness 
prevailed  every  where  but  in  the  dwellings  of  his  own  people. 
The  fact  being  allowed,  the  miracle  of  necessity  follows. 

•3.  The  miracle  of  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
this  event  we  observe,  as  in  the  others,  circumstances  which 
exclude  all  possibility  of  mistake  or  collusion.  The  subject 
of  the  miracle  is  the  sea;  the  witnesses  of  it  the  host  of  Israel, 
who  passed  through  on  foot,  and  the  Egyptian  nation,  who 
lost  their  King  and  his  whole  army.  The  miraculous  characters 
of  the  event  are, — the  waters  are  divided,  and  stand  up  on 
each  side ; — the  instrument  is  a  strong  east  wind,  which 
begins  its  operation  upon  the  waters,  at  the  stretching  out 
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of  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  ceases  at  the  same  signal,  and  that 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  return  of  the  waters  would  be 
most  fatal  to  the  Egyptian  pursuing  army.  The  miraculous 
character  of  this  event  is,  therefore,  most  strongly  marked. 
An  expanse  of  water,  and  that  water  a  sea  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  miles  broad,  known  to  be  exceedingly  subject  to  agita 
tions,  is  divided,  and  a  wall  of  water  is  formed  on  each  hand, 
affording  a  passage  on  dry  land  for  the  Israelites.  The  phe 
nomenon  occurs,  too.  just  as  the  Egyptian  host  are  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  the  fugitives  ;  and  ceases  at  the  moment 
when  the  latter  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  and  when 
their  enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  in  the  only 
position  in  which  the  closing  of  the  wall  of  waters  on  each  side 
could  ensure  the  entire  destruction  of  so  large  a  force  ! 

4.  The  falling  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years,  is  another  unquestionable  miracle,  and  one  in  which 
there  could  be  neither  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
sustained  by  it,  nor  fraud  on  the  part  of  Moses.     That  this 
event  was  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  fact,   that  the  same  wilderness  has 
been  travelled  by  individuals,  and  by  large  bodies  of  men, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,   but  no  such  supply  of 
food  was  ever  met  with,   except  on  this  occasion.     And  its 
miraculous  character  is  further  marked  by  the  following  circum 
stances  : — That  it  fell  but  six  days  in  the  week :  That  it  fell 
in  such  prodigious  quantities,  as  sustained  three  millions  of 
souls  :  That  there  fell  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,   to 
serve  the  Israelites  for  the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath : 
That  what  was  gathered  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  stank 
and  bred  worms,   if  kept  above  one  day ;  but  that  which  was 
gathered  on   Friday  kept    sweet  for  two  days  :  And  that  it 
continued  falling  while  the  Israelites  remained  in  the  wilder 
ness,   but  ceased  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  it,  and  got  corn 
to  eat  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     Let  these  very  extraordinary 
particulars  be  considered,  and  they  at  once  confirm  the  fact, 
whilst  they  unequivocally  establish  the  miracle.     No  people 
could  be   deceived   in  these   circumstances  ;   no  person  could 
persuade  them  of  their  truth,  if  they  had  not  occurred  ;  and 
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the  whole  was  so  clearly  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature, 
as  to  mark  unequivocally  the  interposition  of  God. 

To  the  majority  of  the  numerous  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  same  remarks  apply,  and  upon  them  the 
same  miraculous  characters  are  as  indubitably  impressed.  If 
we  proceed  to  those  of  Christ,  the  evidence  becomes,  if  possible, 
more  indubitable.  They  were  clearly  above  the  power  either 
of  human  agency  or  natural  causes.  It  would  be  trifling  to 
examine  instances  so  well  known  in  their  circumstances ;  for 
the  slightest  recollection  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  in 
the  desert, — the  healing  of  the  paralytic, — the  instant  cure  of 
the  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue,  near  Jerusalem, — the 
raising  from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son, 
and  Lazarus, — and  many  other  instances  of  miraculous  power, — 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  ingenuous  mind,  that  all  the 
characters  of  real  miracles  meet  in  them.  That  great  miracle, 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  himself  from  the  dead,  so  often 
appealed  to  by  the  first  teachers  of  his  religion,  crowns  the 
whole. 

Y. — I  now  most  clearly  perceive,  that  if  these  facts  can  be 
established  to  have  actually  taken  place,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  wrought  by  a  divine  power ;  and,  by  the  circum 
stances  of  their  performance  or  occurrence,  to  attest  both 
Moses  and  Christ  as  commissioned  by  the  Author  of  nature 
himself.  But  is  not  evidence  from  prophecy  also  relied  on, 
in  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
T. — It  is  ;  and  with  reason. 

Y. — But  tell  me  what  you  understand  by  prophecy. 
T. — Your  question  is  important ;  for  we  do  not  under 
stand  by  prophecy  an  ingenious  anticipation  of  future  events, 
which  may  sometimes  be  realized;  nor  dark  and  equivocal 
general  predictions,  which  may  often  have  a  plausible  applica 
tion  to  different  events  ;  nor  the  wise  conjectures  of  observant 
men,  founded  upon  experience.  We  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  take  open  ground  with  our  opponents,  and  appeal  to 
prophecy  only  as  it  bears  the  following  characters  : — 1.  That 
it  shall  have  been  delivered  before  the  event  said  to  be  a  ful 
filment  of  it;  2.  That  it  shall  have  a  particular,  and  not  a 
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general,  agreement  with  that  event ;  3.  That  the  event  shall  be 
such  as  no  human  sagacity  or  foresight  could  possibly  conjec 
ture  and  foretel  ;  and,  4.  That  these  predictions  shall  be 
connected  with  those  who  profess  to  give  revelations  from  God 
to  mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  miracles. 

Y. — This  brings  the  matter  to  an  easy  issue :  But  in  what 
way  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  a  proof  of  a  divine  com 
mission  in  him  who  utters  it  ? 

T.— In  the  following: — 

When,  for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  many  years  or 
ages  from  the  uttering  of  the  prediction  itself,  depending  on 
causes  not  so  much  as  existing  when  the  prophecy  was  spoken 
and  recorded,  and  likewise  upon  various  circumstances  and  a 
long  arbitrary  series  of  things,  and  the  fluctuating  uncertainties 
of  human  volitions  ;  and  especially  when  they  depend  not  at 
all  upon  any  external  circumstances,  nor  upon  any  created 
being,  but  arise  merely  from  the  counsels  and  appointment  of 
God  himself; — such  events  can  be  foreknown  only  by  that 
Being,  one  of  whose  attributes  is  omniscience,  and  can  be 
foretold  by  him  only  to  whom  the  "  Father  of  lights"  shall 
reveal  them  ;  so  that  whoever  is  manifestly  endued  with  that 
predictive  power,  must,  in  that  instance,  speak  and  act  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pronounces  of  that  kind  must 
be  received  as  the  word  of  God  ;  nothing  more  being  neces 
sary  to  assure  us  of  this,  than  credible  testimony  that  such 
predictions  were  uttered  before  the  event,  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  records  which  contain  them  are  of  the 
antiquity  to  which  they  pretend. 

Y. — Can  you  give  any  instances  of  this  kind  of  prophecy, 
and  its  fulfilment  ? 

T. — The  instances  which  the  Scriptures  supply  are  very 
numerous  ;  but  a  few  will  convince  you  of  the  irresistible  force 
of  their  claim  to  divine  inspiration. 

1.  We  take,  first,  the  celebrated  prediction  of  Jacob  before 
his  death  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,""  &c. 

The  word  "  Shiloh"  signifies,  "  He  who  is  to  be  sent,"  or 
"  the  Peace-maker :"  In  either  sense,  the  application  of  it 
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to  that  great  Person  to  whom  all  the  patriarchs  looked  forward, 
and  all  the  Prophets  gave  witness,  is  obvious.  Before  a  cer 
tain  event,  a  certain  person  was  to  come,  to  whom  the  people 
should  be  gathered  :  The  event  has  certainly  arrived,  but  who 
is  the  person  ?  The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Messiah 
is  not  an  invention  of  Christians.  The  ancient  Jews,  as 
appears  from  their  commentators,  so  understood  it ;  and  the 
modern  ones  are  unable  to  refute  the  evidence  drawn  from  it, 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  our  Lord.  That  it  is  a  prediction 
is  proved  from  its  form,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  delivered ;  that  it  has  received  a  singular  accomplishment 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  also  certain  ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  no  individual  beside  can  be  produced,  in 
whom  it  has  been  in  any  sense  whatever  accomplished.  Judah, 
as  a  tribe,  remained  till  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ;  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  long-dispersed  ten  tribes,  and  scarcely 
of  Benjamin,  which  was  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Till 
our  Lord  came,  and  had  accomplished  his  work  on  earth,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  continued.  This  is  matter  of  unquestionable 
historic  fact.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  it  was  dispersed,  and 
mingled  with  the  common  mass  of  Jews  of  all  tribes  and 
countries :  This  is  equally  unquestionable.  Now  again  we 
ask,  could  either  human  foresight  determine  this,  or  is  the 
application  of  the  event  to  the  prophecy  fanciful  ?  The  pre 
diction  was  uttered  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
by  the  father  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  that  people. 
Ages  passed  away ;  the  mightiest  empires  were  annihilated  ; 
ten  of  the  chosen  tribes  themselves  were  utterly  dispersed  into 
unknown  countries  ;  another  became  so  insignificant  as  to  lose 
its  designation  ;  one  only  remained,  which  imposed  its  very 
name  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  object  of  public  observation 
until  the  Messiah  came,  and  that  tribe  was  Judah,  the  tribe 
spoken  of  in  the  prediction,  and  it  remained  as  it  were  only  to 
make  the  fulfilment  manifest,  and  was  then  confounded  with 
the  relics  of  the  rest.  What  prescience  of  countless  contin 
gencies,  occurring  in  the  intervening  ages,  does  this  imply  ! — 
a  prescience  truly  which  can  only  belong  to  God. 

2.  The  apostasies  and  idolatries  of  his  people  were  foretold 
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by  Moses  before  his  death.  "  I  know  that  after  my  death 
ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from  the  way 
which  I  have  commanded  you,  and  evil  will  befal  you  in  the 
latter  days  ;"  ( Deut.  xxxi.  29  ;  )  and  he  accordingly  pro 
phetically  declares  their  punishment.  ' 

Let  us  look  into  the  detail  of  these  threatened  punishments. 
Beside  the  ordinary  inflictions  of  failing  harvests,  and  severe 
diseases,  in  their  own  country,  they  were,  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Moses,  (Deut.  xxviii.,)  to  be  "  scattered  among 
all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other."  And 
where  is  the  trading  nation  in  which  they  are  not,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  ?  Many  are  even  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  commercial  parts  of  America.  Who 
could  foresee  this  but  God ;  especially  when  their  singular 
preservation  as  a  distinct  people,  a  solitary  instance  in  the 
history  of  nations,  is  also  implied  ?  They  were  to  find  "  no 
ease  "  among  these  nations  ;  and  the  almost  constant  and  long- 
continued  persecutions,  robberies,  and  murder  of  Jews,  not 
only  in  ancient  nations,  but  especially  among  Christian  nations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Mahometan  states  to  this  day, 
are  in  wonderful  accomplishment  of  this.  They  were  to  be  "a 
proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all  nations,"  which  has  been  in 
every  place  fulfilled,  but  was  surely  above  human  intelligence 
to  foresee.  It  was  added,  "  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee 
shall  get  above  thee  very  high,  and  thou  shalt  come  very  low." 
For  a  comment  on  this,  let  the  conduct  of  the  "  stranger,"  the 
Turk  and  others,  who  inhabit  Palestine,  towards  the  Jews 
who  remained  there,  be  recollected  : — The  one  party  is  indeed 
44  very  high,"  and  the  other  "  very  low."  Other  parts  of  this 
singular  chapter  present  equally  striking  predictions,  uttered 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  since  remarkably 
accomplished;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it,  which  refer 
in  terms  so  particular  to  a  then  distant  event, — the  utter  sub 
version  of  their  polity  and  nation  by  the  Romans, — as  to 
demonstrate  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  the  prescience 
of  Him  to  whom  all  events,  the  most  contingent,  minute,  and 
distant,  are  known  with  absolute  certainty.  That  the  Romans 
are  intended,  in  verse  49,  by  the  nation  brought  from  "  the  end 
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of  the  earth,"  distinguished  by  their  well-known  ensign  "  the 
eagle,"  and  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  is  exceedingly 
probable  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  which  Moses 
gives  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  siege  "  of  which  he  speaks,  is 
exactly  paralleled  by  those  well-known  passages  in  Josephus, 
in  which  he  describes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman 
army.  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  seems  indeed  to  fix  the 
reference  of  the  foregoing  passages  to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  nation  by  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a 
prediction,  the  accomplishment  of  which  cannot  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  accident.  "  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships,  .by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee, 
Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again  :  And  there  ye  shall  be  sold 
unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man 
shall  buy  you."  On  this  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  on  the  authority 
of  their  own  national  historian,  Josephus,  "  Of  the  captive* 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  seventeen  years  of  age, 
some  were  sent  to  Egypt  in  chains  ;  the  greater  part  were 
distributed  through  the  provinces  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wild  beasts  ;  the  rest  under 
seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  that  for  a  trifling  sum,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  to  be  sold,  arid  the  scarcity  of  buyers  ; 
so  that  at  length  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled, — '  and 
no  man  shall  buy.'  The  part  that  were  reserved  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  Vespasian  were  probably  transported  to  Italy  in 
'  ships,'  or  by  sea,  to  avoid  a  prodigious  land  journey  thither 
through  Asia  and  Greece, — a  circumstance  which  distinguished 
this  invasion  and  captivity  from  the  preceding  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians.  In  the  ensuing  rebellion,  a  part  of  the 
captives  '  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,1  and  several  of  the  ships 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast." 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centuries  were  these  contin 
gent  circumstances  accurately  recorded  by  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  Moses, — the  taking  of  innumerable  Jews  captive, — their 
transport  to  Egypt,  —  their  being  sold  till  the  markets  for 
slaves  were  glutted,  and  no  more  buyers  were  found, — and 
embarked  on  board  vessels,  either  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
their  conqueror,  or  to  find  a  market  in  different  maritime 
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ports.  Is  it  possible  that  these  numerous  and  minute  circum 
stances  can  be  referred  to  either  happy  conjectures  or  human 
foresight  ? 

3.  The  destruction  of  many  ancient  cities  was  foretol  d  by 
the  Prophets,  and  has  been  strikingly  verified.  As  to  Babylon, 
even  when  it  was  the  most  potent  city  of  the  world,  and  the 
head  of  the  most  formidable  empire,  Isaiah  predicts  its  capture 
by  Cyrus,  (mentioning  him  by  name  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born,)  and  its  utter  destruction.  Now 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prophecy  remains  to  this  day. 
In  Bishop  Newton's  "Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,1' 
which  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  you  will  find  this  part  of 
prophetic  Scripture  strikingly  illustrated.  And  still  further 
proofs  of  the  wonderfully  exact  accomplishment  of  those  pro 
phecies  may  be  seen  in  a  highly  interesting  "  Memoir  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  by  Claudius  J .  Rich,  published  in 
1815.  Immense  ruins  were  visited  by  him  near  the  supposed 
site  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  probably  are,  though  the 
matter  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained,  the  remains  of  that 
astonishing  city,  now  indeed  "  swept  with  the  besom  of  de 
struction."  He  tells  us  too,  that  the  neighbourhood  is  to  the 
present  a  habitation  only  for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  that 
the  dens  of  lions,  with  their  slaughtered  victims,  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  places  ;  and  that  most  of  the  cavities  are  occupied 
with  bats  and  owls.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reflect  with 
out  awe  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  written  during  the  prosperity 
of  Babylon,  wherein  he  says,  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea 
tures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there." 
The  present  ruins  of  that  city  also  demonstrate,  that  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  has  been  changed,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  channel  formed  by  Cyrus  ;  and  the  yielding  nature  of 
the  soil  demonstrates  that  such  an  operation  could  have  been 
performed  by  a  large  army  with  great  facility  and  despatch. 

The  ruins  examined  by  Mr.  Rich  bear  testimony  to  the 
immense  extent  of  the  city  as  described  by  ancient  authors. 
Vast  masses  of  masonry,  of  both  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks 
and  bitumen,  were  observed  in  various  excavations  in  these  huge 
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mountains  of  ruins,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
several  miles.  One  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Birs  Nimroud ;" 
another  the  "  Kasr,"  or  palace  ;  and  a  third,  which  some  have 
thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  is  called  by 
the  natives  "  Mugelibe,"  Overturned,  which  expressive  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  mounds  of  the  Kasr. 

4.  Daniel  distinctly  predicts  the  overthrow,  in  succession 
of  the  four  great  empires  of  antiquity, — the   Babylonian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,   and  the   Roman,  all  which  has  taken 
place ;  but  neither  the  rise  of  the  three  latter,  nor  their  fall, 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  man. 

5.  But  the  most  numerous  prophecies  relate  to  Messiah, 
the  great  end  and  object  of  the  prophetic  dispensation.     Of 
these  not  a  solitary  instance,  or  two,  of  an  equivocal  kind,  and 
expressed  only  in  figurative  or  symbolic  language,  are  to  be 
adduced ;  but  upwards  of  one  hundred  predictions,  generally 
of  very  clear  and  explicit  meaning,  and  each  referring  to  some 
different  circumstance  connected  with  the  appearing  of  Christ, 
his  person,  history,  and  his  ministry,  have  been  selected  by 
Divines  ; — exclusive  of  typical  and  allusive  predictions,  and 
those  which   in  an  ultimate   and   remote  sense  are  believed 
to  terminate  in  him.     The  history  of  Jesus  answers  to  these 
predictions,  and  exhibits  their  exact  accomplishment.     The 
Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  David, — born  in  Bethlehem, 
—born   of  a  virgin, — an  incarnation  of  Deity,   "  God  with 
us," — an  eminent  but  unsuccessful  teacher ; — he  was  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  heal  the  lame  and  sick,  and  raise  the 
dead  ; — he  was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  coun 
trymen,  arraigned  on  false  charges,  denied  justice,  and  con 
demned  to  a  violent  death ; — he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God,   and  there  being  invested 
with  power  and  authority,  he  was  to  punish  his  enemies,  and 
establish  his  own  spiritual  kingdom,   which   shall  never  end. 
We  do  not  enter  into  more  minute  predictions,  for  the  argu 
ment  is  irresistible   when  founded  on  these  alone  ;    and  we 
may  assert  that  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  could  possibly 
have  made  such  conjectures.     Considered  in  themselves,  this 
is  impossible.     What  rational  man,   or  number  of  rational 
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men,  could  now  be  found  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  an  incar 
nation  of  Deity  would  occur  in  any  given  place  and  time, — 
that  this  divine  Person  should  teach  wisdom,  work  miracles, 
be  unjustly  put  to  death,  rise  again,  and  establish  his  religion  ? 
These  are  thoughts  which  never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men, 
because  they  are  suggested  by  no  experience,  and  by  no  pro 
bability  arising  out  of  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs  :  And 
yet  if  the  Prophets  were  not  inspired,  it  would  have  been  as 
impossible  for  them  to  have  conceived  such  expectations,  as  for 
us  ;  and  indeed  much  more  so,  seeing  we  are  now  familiar  with 
a  religion  which  asserts  that  such  events  have  once  occurred. 
If  then  such  events  lay  beyond  not  only  human  foresight, 
but  even  human  thought,  they  can  only  be  referred  to  inspi 
ration.  But  the  case  does  not  close  here.  How  shall  we 
account,  in  the  next  place,  for  these  circumstances  all  having 
met,  strange  as  they  are,  in  one  person,  and  in  one  only 
among  all  the  millions  of  men  who  have  been  born  of  woman, 
— and  that  person  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  He  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David, — he  was  born,  and  that  by  a  singular 
event,  in  Bethlehem, — he  professed  to  be  "  God  with  us," 
and  wrought  miracles  to  substantiate  his  claim.  At  his  word 
or  touch  the  "  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened,"  "  the  lame 
leaped  as  a  hart,"  the  dumb  spake,  the  sick  were  healed,  and 
the  dead  lived,  as  the  Prophets  had  foretold.  Of  the  wisdom 
of  his  teaching,  his  recorded  discourses  bear  witness.  His 
rejection  and  unjust  death  by  his  countrymen  are  matters  of 
historic  fact ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension  stand  upon  the 
lofty  evidences  which  have  been  already  adduced  ;  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  his  own  predictions, 
followed  as  the  proof  of  the  terror  of  his  offended  majesty ; 
and  his  "  kingdom"  among  men  continues  to  this  day. 
There  is  no  possible  means  of  evading  the  evidence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions  in  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

To  all  these  predictions  the  words  of  a  modern  writer  are 
applicable :  "  Let  now  the  infidel,  or  the  sceptical  reader, 
meditate  thoroughly  and  soberly  upon  these  predictions. 
The  priority  of  the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no  ques 
tion.  The  completion  is  obvious  to  every  competent  inquirer. 
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Here  then  are  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to  account  for 
those  facts  on  rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human 
foresight  equal  to  the  task  ?  enthusiasm  ?  conjecture  ? 
chance  ?  political  contrivance  ?  If  none  of  these,  neither 
any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised  by  man's  sagacity, 
can  account  for  the  facts  ;  then  true  philosophy,  as  well  as  true 
religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 
Every  effect  must  have  a  cause."" 

Y. — This  is  evidence  not  to  be  controverted;  but  how 
shall  I  know  that  these  miraculous  works  did  in  reality  take 
place,  and  that  these  prophecies  were  uttered  and  recorded 
before  the  events  which  they  foretel  ? 

T. — This  is  the  third  step  in  our  demonstration  ;  and  on 
this  subject  you  shall  receive  satisfactory  information. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Antiquity,  Genuineness,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
Scripture, 

YOUTH. — At  what  period  did  Moses  become  the  legis 
lator  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  Christ  appear  in  the  world  ? 

TEACHER. — Moses  gave  his  laws  about  1600  years  before 
Christ,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  which  fixes  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Y. — Is  there  any  testimony  of  ancient  pagan  writers,  as 
to  the  existence  and  antiquity  of  these  distinguished  persons  ? 

T. — Yes;  for  though  some  infidel  writers  have  carried 
their  folly  so  far  as  to  question  their  existence,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  pagan  writers,  as  well  as  uninterrupted 
tradition,  to  confirm  it. 

Y. — Have  the  kindness  to  give  me  some  instances. 

T. — To  the  existence  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion,  and  the  respective  antiquity  ascribed  to 
them  in  the  Scriptures,  many  ancient  writers  give  ample  testi 
mony;  who,  being  themselves  neither  of  the  Jewish  nor 
Christian  religion,  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  had  any 
design  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either.  Manetho, 
Chersemon,  Apollonius,  and  Lysimachus,  besides  some  other 
ancient  Egyptians  whose  histories  are  now  lost,  are  quoted  by 
Josephus,  as  extant  in  his  days  ;  and  passages  are  collected 
from  them,  in  which  they  agree  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  and  the  founder  of 
their  laws.  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  century  before 
Christ,  gives  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  forbidding 
images,  and  limiting  divine  worship  to  one  invisible  and  uni 
versal  Being.  Justin,  a  Roman  historian,  in  his  36th  book, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews; 
represents  them  as  sprung  from  ten  sons  of  Israel,  and  speaks 
of  Moses  as  the  commander  of  the  Jews  who  went  out  of 
Egypt,  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  priesthood 
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of  Aaron.  Pliny  speaks  of  Moses,  as  giving  rise  to  a  sect 
of  magicians,  probably  with  reference  to  his  contest  with  the 
magicians  of  Egypt.  Tacitus  says,  "  Moses  gave  a  new  form 
of  worship  to  the  Jews,  and  a  system  of  religious  ceremonies, 
the  reverse  of  every  thing  known  to  any  other  age  or  country." 
Juvenal,  in  his  14th  satire,  mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  a 
volume,  which  was  preserved  with  great  care  among  the  Jews, 
by  which  the  worship  of  images  and  eating  swine's  flesh  were 
forbidden ;  and  circumcision  and  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  strictly  enjoined.  Longinus  cites  Moses  as  the  law 
giver  of  the  Jews,  and  praises  the  sublimity  of  his  style  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation.  As  to  Christ,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  historians,  whose 
antiquity  no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing.  Suetonius  men 
tions  him  by  name,  and  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  from 
Rome  those  who  adhered  to  his  cause.  Tacitus  records  the 
progress  which  the  Christian  religion  had  made,  and  the 
violent  death  its  Founder  had  suffered;  that  he  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  that  Pilate  was  then  Procurator 
of  Judea  ;  and  that  the  original  author  of  this  profession  was 
Christ.  Thus  not  only  the  real  existence  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  but  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  exactly  ascer 
tained  by  writings,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  never  been 
doubted. 

Y. — Proceed  now  to  show  me  on  what  ground  I  am  to 
admit  the  professed  antiquity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
appears  also  to  be  an  important  point. 

T. — It  is;  for  if  the  writings  in  question  were  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  time  in  which  the  miraculous  acts  recorded 
in  them  were  performed,  then  the  evidence  of  those  events 
having  occurred  is  rendered  the  stronger ;  for,  in  that  case, 
they  were  written  at  the  time  when  many  were  living  who 
might  have  contradicted  the  narration,  if  false;  and  the 
improbability  is  also  greater,  that,  in  the  very  age  and  place 
when  and  where  those  events  are  said  to  have  been  performed, 
any  writer  would  have  dared  to  run  the  hazard  of  prompt,  cer 
tain,  and  disgraceful  detection.  It  is  equally  important  in  the 
evidence  from  prophecy ;  for  if  the  predictions  were  recorded 
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long  before  the  events  which  accomplished  them  took  place, 
then  the  only  question  which  remains  is,  whether  the  accom 
plishment  actually  occurred  ;  for  then  the  evidence  becomes 
irresistible. 

Y. — I  perceive  the  importance  of  this  inquiry :  what  then 
can  be  adduced  ? 

T. — With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is  a  strong  proof  of 
their  antiquity.  The  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  learned 
agree  that  there  was  no  grammar  made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many 
ages  after.  The  difficulty  of  a  forgery  at  any  period  after  the 
time  of  that  captivity  is  therefore  apparent.  Of  these  books 
too  there  was  a  Greek  translation,  commonly  called  the  Septua- 
gint,  made  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  laid  up  in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Josephus  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  among  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
thirteen  of  the  Prophets,  four  of  Hymns  and  Moral  Pre 
cepts  ;  and  if,  as  many  critics  maintain,  Ruth  was  added  to 
Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  to  his  Prophecies, 
the  number  agrees  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is 
received  at  the  present  day. 

The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews  many  hun 
dred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  in  their  language  a 
Pentateuch,  in  the  main  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew; 
•  and  the  pagan  writers  before  cited,  with  many  others,  speak  of 
Moses  not  only  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  Prince,  but  as  the  author 
of  books  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Jews. 

Y. — If  the  writings  of  Moses,  then,  are  not  genuine,  the 
forgery  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period. 

T. — Yes  ;  but  a  few  considerations  will  convince  you, 
that  at  any  time  this  was  utterly  impossible. 

Y. — This  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  made  plain. 

T. — It  is  done  to  my  hand  by  the  argument  of  a  celebrated 
writer,*  which  I  shall  abridge,  referring  you  to  his  work  for 
the  proof  at  large. 

*  Leslie'*  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists. 
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"  It  is  impossible  that  those  books  should  have  been 
received  as  his,  if  not  written  by  him,  because  they  speak  of 
themselves  as  delivered  by  Moses,  and  kept  in  the  ark  from 
his  time.  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26.)  A  copy  of  this  book  was 
also  to  be  left  with  the  King.  (Deut.  xvii.  18.) 

"  This  book  of  the  law  thus  speaks  of  itself,  not  only  as  a 
history  or  relation  of  what  things  were  done,  but  as  the  stand 
ing  and  municipal  law  and  statutes  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
binding  the  King  as  well  as  the  people.  Now  in  whatever  age 
after  Moses  this  book  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forged, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  received  as  truth,  because  it 
was  not  then  to  be  found  (as  it  professed  to  be)  either  in  the 
ark,  or  with  the  King,  or  any  where  else  ;  for  when  first 
invented,  every  body  must  know  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  it  before. 

"  Could  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  invent  a  book  of 
statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament  for  England,  and  make  it  pass 
upon  the  nation  as  the  only  book  of  statutes  that  ever  they 
had  known  ?  As  impossible  was  it  for  the  books  of  Moses 
(if  they  were  invented  in  any  age  after  Moses)  to  have  been 
received  for  what  they  declare  themselves  to  be,  namely,  the 
statutes  and  municipal  law  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
for  any  to  have  persuaded  the  Jews,  that  they  had  owned  and 
acknowledged  these  books  all  along,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
that  day  in  which  they  were  first  invented  ;  that  is,  that  they 
had  owned  them  before  they  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  them. 
Nay,  more,  the  whole  nation  must,  in  an  instant,  forget  their 
former  laws  and  government,  if  they  could  receive  these  books 
as  being  their  former  laws.  And  they  could  not  otherwise 
receive  them,  because  they  vouched  themselves  so  to  be. 
Let  me  ask  the  Deists  but  one  short  question :  Was  there 
ever  a  book  of  sham  laws,  which  were  not  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  palmed  upon  any  people,  since  the  world  began  ?  If 
not,  with  what  face  can  they  say  this  of  the  book  of  laws  of 
the  Jews  ?  Why  will  they  say  that  of  them,  which  they 
confess  impossible  in  any  nation,  or  among  any  people  ? 

"  But  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.     For  the  books 
of  Moses  have  a  further  demonstration  of  their  truth  than 
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even  other  law  books  have  ;  for  they  not  only  contain  the 
laws,  but  give  an  historical  account  of  their  institution,  and 
the  practice  of  them  from  that  time  ; — as  of  the  passover, 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt ;  (Num. 
viii.  17,  18 ;)  and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  first-born  of 
Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast,  were,  by  a  perpetual  law, 
dedicated  to  God  ;  and  the  Levites  taken  for  all  the  first-born 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  besides  these  remembrances 
of  particular  actions  and  occurrences,  there  were  other  solemn 
institutions  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  in 
the  general,  which  included  all  the  particulars ; — as  the 
Sabbath  ;  their  daily  sacrifices  and  yearly  expiation  ;  their 
new  moons,  and  several  feasts  and  fasts.  So  that  there  were 
yearly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  remembrances  and  recognitions 
of  these  things. 

"  Now  whenever  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  books  of 
Moses  were  forged  in  some  ages  after  Moses,  it  is  impossible 
they  could  have  been  received  as  true,  unless  the  forgers 
could  have  made  the  whole  nation  believe,  that  they  had 
received  these  books  from  their  fathers,  had  been  instructed 
in  them  when  they  were  children,  and  had  taught  them  to 
their  children  ;  moreover,  that  they  had  all  been  circumcised, 
and  did  circumcise  their  children,  in  pursuance  to  what  was 
commanded  in  these  books  ;  that  they  had  observed  the 
yearly  passover,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  new  moons,  and  all 
the  several  feasts,  fasts,  and  cciemonies  commanded  in  these 
books.  But  was  it  possible  to  have  persuaded  a  whole  nation 
of  men,  that  they  had  known  and  practised  all  these  things,  if 
they  had  not  done  it  ?  or,  secondly,  to  have  received  a  book 
for  truth,  which  said  they  had  practised  them,  and  appealed  to 
that  practice  ? 

"  But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  utmost  degree  of  supp  - 
sition,  namely,  that  these  things  were  practised  before  these 
books  of  Moses  were  forged  ;  and  that  those  books  did  only 
impose  upon  the  nation,  in  making  them  believe,  that  they  had 
kept  these  observances  in  memory  of  such  and  such  things,  as 
were  inserted  in  those  books. 

"  Well  then,  let  us  proceed  upon  this  .supposition,  (how- 
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ever  groundless,)  and  now,  will  not  the  same  impossibilities 
occur  as  in  the  former  case  ?  For,  first,  this  must  suppose 
that  the  Jews  kept  all  these  observances  in  memory  of 
nothing,  or  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  original,  or 
the  reason  why  they  kept  them.  Whereas  these  very  obser 
vances  did  express  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  kept ; 
as  the  Passover,  in  memory  of  God's  passing  over  the  chil 
dren  of  the  Israelites,  in  that  night  wherein  he  slew  aU  the 
first-born  of  Egypt ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

"  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose,  contrary  both  to  reason 
and  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  any  reason  at 
all  why  they  kept  these  observances  ;  yet  was  it  possible  to 
persuade  them  that  they  had  kept  these  observances  in 
memory  of  what  they  had  never  heard  of  before  that  day, 
whensoever  you  will  suppose  that  these  books  of  Moses  were 
first  forged  ?  For  example,  suppose  I  should  now  forge  some 
romantic  story,  of  strange  things  done  a  thousand  years  ago  ; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
Christian  world  that  they  had  all  along,  from  that  day  to  this, 
kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  memory  of  such  a  hero,  an 
Apollonius,  a  Barcosbas,  or  a  Mahomet;  and  had  all  been 
baptized  in  his  name  ;  and  swore  by  his  name,  and  upon  that 
very  book,  (which  I  had  then  forged,  and  which  they  never 
saw  before,)  in  their  public  judicatures  ;  that  this  book  was 
their  Gospel  and  law,  which  they  had  ever  since  that  time, 
these  thousand  years  past,  universally  received  and  owned, 
and  none  other.  I  would  ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  such  a  cheat  could  pass,  or  such  a  legend  be 
received,  as  the  Gospel  of  Christians  ;  and  that  they  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  they  had  never  had  any  other  Gospel  ? 

"  Let  me  give  one  very  familiar  example  more  in  this  case. 
There  is  the  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  Plain,  every  body 
knows  it ;  and  yet  none  knows  the  reason  why  those  great 
stones  were  set  there,  or  by  whom,  or  in  memory  of  what. 

"  Now,  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow,  and  tell 
them,  that  these  stones  were  set  up  by  Hercules,  Polyphemus, 
or  Garagantua,  in  memory  of  such  and  such  of  their  actions ; 
and,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this,  should  say  in  this  book 
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that  it  was  wrote  at  the  time  when  such  actions  were  done,  and 
by  the  very  actors  themselves,  or  eye-witnesses  ;  and  that  this 
book  had  been  received  as  truth,  and  quoted  by  authors  of 
the  greatest  reputation,  in  all  ages  since  ; — moreover,  that  this 
book  was  well  known  in  England,  and  enjoined  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  taught  our  children  ;  and  that  we  did  teach 
it  to  our  children,  and  had  been  taught  it  ourselves  when  we 
were  children.  I  ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  this  could 
pass  upon  England  ?  and  whether  if  I,  or  any  other,  should 
insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  instead  of  being  believed,  be 
sent  to  Bedlam  ?" 

This  able  reasoning  has  never  been  refuted,  nor  can  be ; 
and   if   the  books   of  the  law   must  have   been  written    by 
Moses,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove,  that  Moses  himself  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  have  deceived  the  people  by  an  impos 
ture,  and  a  pretence  of  miraculous  attestations,  in  order,  like 
some  later  lawgivers  among  the  Heathens,  to  bring  the  people 
more  willingly  to  submit  to  his  institutions.     The  kind  of 
miracles   he    gives    as    instances    rendered    this    impossible. 
"  Suppose,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  any  man  should  pretend, 
that  yesterday  he  divided  the  Thames,  in  presence  of  all  the 
people  of  London,  and  carried  the  whole  city,  men,  women, 
and   children,  over   to   South  wark    on  dry  land,    the  water 
standing   like   walls   on   both  sides :     I   say,    it   is   morally 
impossible  that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London  that 
this  was  true,  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child  could  con 
tradict  him,  and  say,  that  this  was  a  notorious  falsehood,  for 
that  they  had  not    seen  the    Thames  so  divided,  nor   had 
they  gone  over  on  dry  land. 

"  As  to  Moses,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that  he 
could  not  have  persuaded  six  hundred  thousand  men,  that  he 
had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea,  fed 
them  forty  years,  without  bread,  by  miraculous  manna,  and 
the  other  matters  of  fact  recorded  in  his  books,  if  they  had 
not  been  true  ;  because  every  man's  senses  then  alive  must 
have  contradicted  it.  And  therefore  he  must  have  imposed 
upon  all  their  senses,  if  he  could  have  made  them  believe  it, 
when  it  was  false,  and  if  no  such  things  were  done." 
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By  these  arguments,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Moses  are  established ;  and  as  to  those  of  the  Pro 
phets,  which,  with  some  predictions  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
comprise  the  prophetic  branch  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  revelations  they  contain,  it  can  be  proved  both 
from  Jewish  tradition,  the  list  of  Josephus,  the  Greek  trans 
lation,  and  from  their  being  quoted  by  ancient  writers,  that  they 
existed  many  ages  before  several  of  those  events  occurred. 

The  same  author,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,* 
applies  his  celebrated  four  rules,  for  determining  the  truth  of 
matters  of  fact  in  general,  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  as  to  those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  rules  are,  "  1.  That  the  matter  of  fact  be  such,  as  that 
men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges  of 
it.  2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  3. 
That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it, 
but  some  outward  actions  be  performed.  4.  That  such  monu 
ments,  and  such  actions  and  observances  be  instituted,  and  do 
commence  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done." 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  applied 
to  the  books  of  Moses.  The  author  thus  applies  them  to  the 
Gospel  : 

"  I  come  now  to  show,  that  as  in  the  matters  of  fact  of 
Moses,  so  likewise  all  these  four  marks  do  meet  in  the  matters 
of  fact  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  my  work  herein  will  be  the  shorter,  because  all  that  is  said 
before  of  Moses  and  his  books  is  every  way  as  applicable  tc 
Christ  and  his  Gospel.  His  works  and  his  miracles  are  there 
said  to  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  as  he  argued 
with  his  accusers,  '  I  spake  openly  to  the  world,  and  in  secret 
have  I  said  nothing."*  (John  xviii.  20.)  It  is  told  (Acts  ii. 
41)  that  three  thousand  at  one  time,  and  (Acts  iv.  4)  that 
above  five  thousand  at  another  time,  were  converted,  upon 
conviction  of  what  themselves  had  seen,  what  had  been  done 
publicly  before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was  impossible  to  have 
imposed  upon  them.  Therefore  here  were  the  two  first  rules 
before-mentioned. 

«  Leslie. 
7    2 
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"  Then  for  the  two  second  :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these  things  ;  and 
they  were  not  instituted  in  after-ages,  but  at  the  very  time 
when  these  things  were  said  to  be  done  ;  and  have  been 
observed  without  interruption,  in  all  ages  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world,  down  all  the  way  from  that  time  to  this. 
And  Christ  himself  did  ordain  Apostles  and  other  Ministers 
of  his  Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
to  govern  his  church  ;  and  that  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Accordingly,  they  have  con 
tinued  by  regular  succession  to  this  day ;  and,  no  doubt,  ever 
shall,  while  the  earth  shall  last.  So  that  the  Christian  Clergy 
are  as  notorious  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among 
the  Jews.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law  to  the  Christians, 
as  the  book  of  Moses  to  the  Jews.  And  it  being  part  of  the 
matters  of  fact  related  in  the  Gospel,  that  such  an  order  of 
men  were  appointed  by  Christ,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  consequently,  if  the  Gospel  was  a  fiction,  and 
invented  (as  it  must  be)  in  some  ages  after  Christ ;  then,  at 
that  time  when  it  was  first  invented,  there  could  be  no  such 
order  of  Clergy  as  derived  themselves  from  the  institution  of 
Christ ;  which  must  give  the  lie  to  the  Gospel,  and  demon 
strate  the  whole  to  be  false.  And  the  matters  of  fact  of  Christ 
being  pressed  to  be  true,  no  otherwise  than  as  there  was  at 
that  time  (whenever  the  Deists  will  suppose  the  Gospel  to  be 
forged)  not  only  public  sacraments  of  Chrisfs  institution,  but 
an  order  of  Clergy,  likewise  of  his  appointment,  to  administer 
them  ;  and  it  being  impossible  there  could  be  any  such  things 
before  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  should 
be  received  when  invented.  And  therefore,  by  what  was 
said  above,  it  was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  upon  man 
kind  in  this  matter,  by  inventing  of  it  in  after-ages,  as  at  the 
time  when  those  things  were  said  to  be  done." 

Y. — This  is  indeed  very  convincing  ;  and  on  this  point  I 
am  satisfied,  that  neither  the  writings  of  Moses,  nor  those  of 
the  Evangelists,  could  have  been  forged,  and  yet  be  received 
as  true  in  any  age. 

T. — Yet  other  proofs  may  be  brought  from  the  testimonies 
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of  adversaries  and  Heathens,  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the 
Evangelists. 

Y. — I  will  thank  you  to  point  them  out. 

T. — No  public  contradiction  of  this  history  was  ever  put 
forth  by  the  Jewish  Rulers  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  hated 
religion,  though  they  had  every  motive  to  contradict  it.  This 
silence  is  not  unimportant  evidence  ;  but  the  direct  testimonies 
to  the  facts  are  numerous  and  important. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  to  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  his  crucifixion  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  and  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
time  in  which  the  Evangelists  place  that  event.  Other  refer 
ences  to  heathen  authors,  who  incidentally  allude  to  Christ,  his 
religion,  and  followers,  might  be  given  ;  such  as  Martial, 
Juvenal,  Epictetus,  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Adrian,  Apu- 
leius,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  &c.  ;  some  of  whom  also  afford 
testimony  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  and  in 
the  circumstances  predicted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But, 
as  it  is  well  observed  by  the  learned  Lardner,  in  his  u  Collec 
tion  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,'''1  "among  all  the 
testimonies  to  Christianity  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  first 
ages,  none  are  more  valuable  and  important  than  the  testimonies 
of  those  learned  philosophers  who  wrote  against  us,  Celsus  in 
the  second  century,  Porphyry  and  Hierocles  in  the  third,  and 
Julian  in  the  fourth." 

Celsus  wrote  against  Christianity  not  much  above  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  his  books 
were  answered  by  the  celebrated  Origen.  He  was  a  most  bitter 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  produces  many  passages  out  of  the 
Gospels.  He  represents  Jesus  to  have  lived  a  few  years  before. 
He  mentions  his  being  born  of  a  virgin  ;  the  angel's  appearing 
to  Joseph  ;  the  star  that  appeared  at  his  birth  ;  the  wise  men 
that  came  to  worship  him  when  an  infant ;  Herod's  massacre 
of  the  children  ;  Joseph's  fleeing  with  the  child  into  Egypt  by 
the  admonition  of  an  angel ;  the  Holy  Ghost's  descending  on 
Jesus  like  a  dove,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  ;  and  the 
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voice  from  heaven  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  his  going 
about  with  his  disciples  ;  his  healing  the  sick  and  lame,  and 
raising  the  dead;  his  foretelling  his  own  sufferings  and  resurrec 
tion  ;  his  being  betrayed  and  forsaken  by  his  own  disciples ;  his 
suffering  both  of  his  own  accord  and  in  obedience  to  his  heavenly 
Father;  his  grief  and  trouble,  and  his  praying,  "Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  (his  cup  pass  from  me  ;"  the  ignominious  treatment 
he  met  with,  the  robe  that  was  put  upon  him,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  reed  put  into  his  hand,  his  drinking  vinegar  and 
gall,  and  his  being  scourged  and  crucified  ;  his  being  seen 
after  his  resurrection  by  a  fanatical  woman,  (as  he  calls  her, 
meaning  Mary  Magdalen,)  and  by  his  own  companions  and 
disciples  ;  and  his  showing  them  his  hands  that  were  pierced, 
the  marks  of  his  punishment.  He  also  mentions  the  angels 
being  seen  at  his  sepulchre. 

It  is  true  he  mentions  all  these  things  only  with  a  design  to 
ridicule  and  expose  them.  But  they  furnish  us  with  an  imcon- 
tested  proof,  that  the  Gospel  was  then  extant.  Accordingly, 
he  expressly  tells  the  Christians,  "  These  things  we  have  pro 
duced  out  of  your  own  writings." 

Porphyry  flourished  about  the  year  270,  a  man  of  great 
abilities  ;  and  his  work  against  the  Christians,  in  fifteen  books, 
was  long  esteemed  by  the  Gentiles,  and  thought  worthy  of 
being  answered  by  Eusebius,  and  others  in  great  repute  for 
learning.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  and  in  his  writings  are  plain  references  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  probable  references  to 
the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

About  the  year  303  Hierocles,  a  man  of  learning  and  a 
Magistrate,  wrote  against  the  Christians  in  two  books.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  our  Scriptures,  and  made  many  objec 
tions  to  them,  thereby  bearing  testimony  to  their  antiquity, 
and  to  the  great  respect  which  was  shown  them  by  the 
Christians ;  for  he  has  referred  both  to  the  Gospels  and  to 
the  Epistles.  He  mentions  Peter  and  Paul  by  name,  and 
did  not  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  ;  but,  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  argument  which  the  Christians  built  upon 
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them,  he  set  up  the  reputed  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus 
to  rival  them. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  who  succeeded  Constantius  in  the  year 
361,  wrote  also  against  the  Christians,  and  in  his  work  has 
undesignedly  borne  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  history  and 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  allows  that  Jesus  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the  time  of  a  taxing  made  in 
Judea  by  Cyrenius  ;  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  its 
rise,  and  began  to  be  propagated,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  bears  witness  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And 
he  so  quotes  them  as  to  intimate,  that  these  were  the  only 
historical  books  received  by  Christians,  as  of  authority  ; 
and  the  only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
Apostles,  and  the  doctrines  preached  by  them.  He  allows  the 
early  date  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  argues  for  them.  He 
quotes,  or  plainly  refers  to,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  already 
said  ;  and  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  to  the  Galatians.  He  does  not  deny  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  allows  him  to  have  healed  the 
blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked 
the  winds,  and  to  have  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He 
endeavours,  indeed,  to  diminish  those  works,  but  in  vain.  He 
endeavours  also  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in 
Jesus,  but  acknowledges,  that  there  were  multitudes  of  such 
men  in  Greece  and  Italy,  before  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 
And  he  often  speaks  with  great  indignation  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
those  two  great  Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  successful  Preachers  of 
his  Gospel ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  undesignedly 
borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it. 

These  testimonies  "  prove  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second, 
Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  sus 
pected  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  even  insinuated 
that  Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they 
ascribed  them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
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this  subject  different  from  that  which  is  holden  by  Christians. 
And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would  have  availed  them 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could,  and  how  ready 
they  showed  themselves  to  take  every  advantage  in  their 
power,  and  that  they  were  men  of  learning  and  inquiry,  their 
concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage,  upon  the  subject  is 
extremely  valuable." 

That  the  facts  and  statements  recorded  in  the  Evangelic 
history  were  not  forgeries  of  a  subsequent  period,  is  made 
also  still  more  indubitable  from  the  fact,  that  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a 
series  of  Christians,  beginning  with  those  who  were  con 
temporary  with  the  Apostles,  or  who  immediately  followed, 
and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  from  their  time 
to  the  present.  "  The  medium  of  proof  stated  in  this  pro 
position,"  observes  Dr.  Paley,  "  is  cf  all  others  the  most 
unquestionable,  and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  inserts 
various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  One  such 
insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  extant 
when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been  read  and  received 
by  him  as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years 
hence.  The  application  of  this  argument  to  the  Gospel  his 
tory  is  obvious.  If  the  different  books  which  are  received  by 
Christians  as  containing  this  history,  are  quoted  by  a  series  of 
writers,  as  genuine  in  respect  of  their  authors,  and  as  authentic 
in  respect  of  their  narrative,  up  to  the  age  in  which  the  writers 
of  them  lived,  then  it  is  clear  that  these  books  must  have  had 
an  existence  previous  to  the  earliest  of  those  writings  in  which 
they  are  quoted,  and  that  they  were  then  admitted  as 
authentic." 

Y. — These  testimonies  are  very  satisfactory  ;  but  how  shall 
I  know  that  the  books  now  included  in  the  Bible  are  all 
sacred,  and  that  those  mentioned  in  the  above  testimonies 
have  not  been  altered  and  corrupted  ? 

T. — With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament; 
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the  list  of  Josephus,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  Sama 
ritan  Pentateuch,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  books  which 
are  received  by  us  as  sacred  are  the  same  as  those  received  by 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  long  before  the  Christian  era.  For 
the  New  Testament ;  beside  the  quotations  from  almost  all 
the  books  now  included  in  that  volume,  and  references  to  them 
byname,  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  catalogues  of  authentic 
scriptures  were  published  at  very  early  periods,  which,  says  Dr. 
Paley,  "  though  numerous,  and  made  in  countries  at  a  wide 
distance  from  one  another,  differ  very  little,  differ  in  nothing 
material,  and  all  contain  the  four  Gospels."" 

Y. — But  what  say  you  as  to  their  un corrupted  preservation  ? 

T. — As  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  regard 
which  was  paid  to  them  by  the  Jews,  especially  to  the  law, 
would  render  any  forgery  or  material  change  in  their  contents 
impossible.  Further,  at  certain  stated  seasons,  the  law  was 
publicly  read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  it  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  constant  memorial 
against  those  who  transgressed  it.  Further,  after  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel 
and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law ; 
and  the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms  prevented  either  of  them  from  altering  or  adding 
to  the  law  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in 
their  stead  ;  and  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  day  ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy 
was  changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  (in  which  it  also  remains 
to  this  day,)  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than  the  Hebrew, 
the  J  ews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language  during  their 
seventy  years'*  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  it 
impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in 
any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery ;  and  the 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly 
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demonstrates  that  the  copies  from  which  each  was  taken  were 
originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired, 
that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  corrupted  or  interpo 
lated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans  ;  which,  after 
more  than  two  thousand  years1  discord  between  the  two 
nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  other  as  any  classic  work  in  a 
less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the  unavoidable 
slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  book  of  the  law  and  the  Prophets  was  publicly  read  in 
their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day ;  which  was  an  excellent 
method  of  securing  its  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the 
observation  of  the  law. 

After  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  was  held  in 
high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also 
frequently  suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which 
they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  tnem  to  have 
been  corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians 
were  a  mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  ren 
dered  any  material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had  been 
attempted ;  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Jews,  they  would  have  been  detected  by  the  Christians. 

Lastly,  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty) 
which  are  known  to  be  extant  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncor- 
rupted  preservation.  These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all 
entire  ;  some  contain  one  part,  and  some  another.  But  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase, 
should  or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  in  the  same 
passages  without  detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians. 
Although  the  various  readings  which  have  been  discovered  by 
learned  men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of 
every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to 
many  thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real 
moment,  that  their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any 
opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important 
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Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  uncorruptness  in  any  thing  material. 
So  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
the  very  same  facts,  and  the  very  same  doctrines,  universally 
received  by  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present  day  believe 
on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

An  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  impossible, 
nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be  found  ir  his 
tory.  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of  their 
authors  ;  and  before  their  death,  copies  were  dispersed  among 
the  different  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  then  known  world. 

Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the 
life  of  their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of 
witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record  ;  so 
neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  after  their 
decease,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts 
were  preserved  in  the  churches. — The  Christians,  who  were 
instructed  by  the  Apostles  or  by  their  immediate  successors, 
travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  copies 
of  their  writings  ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  an 
unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authen 
ticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  backwards, 
from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  very  time 
of  the  Apostles  ;  and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  appli 
cable  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  These  sacred 
records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme  standard  of 
truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with  peculiar 
respect,  as  being  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  autho 
rity  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies, 
therefore,  arose  among  different  sects,  (and  the  church  was 
very  early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on  doctrinal  points,) 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and 
appealed  to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all 
matters  of  controversy ;  consequently  it  was  morally  impossi 
ble,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them 
in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single 
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expression  to  favour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a1  single 
sentence,  without  being  detected  by  thousands. 

If  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the 
orthodox,  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified 
any  thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by 
other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  division  commenced 
in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
became  irreconcilable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the 
eastern  empire ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the 
copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But, 
in  fact,  both  the  eastern  and  western  copies  agree,  which  could 
not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was  altered  or  falsified. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  fur 
ther  evident,  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  single  classic  author 
whomsoever :  Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  col 
lated  by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical  edition.  These 
manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire  :  Most  of  them  con 
tain  only  the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  ;  and  some  contain  the  Apocalypse 
or  Revelation  of  John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  several  of  them  are 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant 
with  each  other.  The  various  readings  in  no  degree  what 
ever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the  text. 

Y. — I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the 
Bible ;  but  in  estimating  the  credibility  of  a  history,  is  it  not 
also  proper  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  writers  ? 

T. — It  is ;  and  the  inquiry  will  serve  to  establish  you 
greatly  in  the  truth  of  their  narrations.  They  were  mani 
festly  good  men  ;  this  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies  ; 
and  they  could  not  therefore  knowingly  deceive  others.  Nor 
could  they  be  deceived  themselves.  They  could  not  mistake 
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the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the 
sudden  healing  of  lepers,  and  lame  and  blind  persons  ;  they 
could  not  but  know,  whether  he  with  whom  they  conversed 
for  forty  days  was  the  same  Jesus,  as  he  with  whom  they  had 
had  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  long  before  his  crucifixion. 
They  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  his  ascension  into  heaven;  nor 
as  to  the  fact  whether  they  themselves  were  suddenly  endowed 
with  the  power  of  speaking  in  languages  which  they  had  never 
studied  ;  nor  as  to  their  being  able  to  work  miracles,  and  to 
impart  the  same  power  to  others. 

Their  worldly  interests  too  lay  in  concealing  the  truth.  By 
only  not  bearing  testimony,  they  might  have  avoided  all  their 
sufferings,  and  have  lived  quietly.  Would  men  in  such  cir- 
fcumstances  pretend  to  have  seen  what  they  never  saw  ;  assert 
facts  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge ;  go  about  lying,  to 
teach  virtue ;  and  though  not  only  convinced  of  Christ's 
being  an  impostor,  but  having  seen  the  failure  of  his  impos 
ture  in  his  crucifixion,  yet  persist  in  carrying  it  on,  and  so  per 
sist,  as  to  bring  upon  themselves,  for  nothing,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  consequences,  enmity  and  hatred,  danger 
and  death  ? 

Y. — This  was  impossible.  But  is  it  not  also  a  great  con 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Evangelical  history,  that  it  is 
so  circumstantial  ? 

T. — Certainly  it  is  ;  for  we  never  find  that  forged  or  false 
accounts  of  things  abound  in  particularities  ;  and  where  many 
particulars  are  related  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.,  there  is 
always  a  strong  presumption  of  truth,  and  on  the  contrary. 
Here  the  evidence  is  more  than  presumptive.  The  history  of 
the  Evangelists  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  so  full  of 
references  to  persons  then  living,  and  often  to  persons  of  con 
sequence,  and  to  places  in  which  miracles  and  other  transac 
tions  took  place  publicly  and  not  in  secret, — and  the  appli 
cation  of  all  these  facts  by  the  first  propagators  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion  to  give  credit  to  its  divine  authority  was  so  fre 
quent  and  explicit,  and  often  so  reproving  to  their  opposers, — 
that  if  they  had  not  been  true,  they  must  have  been  con 
tradicted,  and,  if  contradicted  on  good  evidence,  the  authors 
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must  have  been  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  This  argument 
is  rendered  stronger  when  it  is  considered,  that  "  these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,"  nor  was  the  age 
dark  and  illiterate  and  prone  to  admit  fables.  The  Augustan 
age  was  the  most  learned  the  world  ever  saw.  The  love  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  was  the  universal  passion  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  Christianity 
was  first  taught  in  its  doctrines,  and  proclaimed  in  its  facts  ; 
and  in  this  inquisitive  and  discerning  era,  it  rose,  flourished, 
and  established  itself,  with  much  resistance  to  its  doctrines, 
but  without  being  once  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  its  his 
torical  facts. 

Y. — Are  we  not  then  at  the  end  of  the  argument  ?  For  as 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
have  been  satisfactorily  established,  then  their  relations  of 
miracles,  and  their  record  of  prophecies,  must  of  course  be 
true  ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  actually  wrought,  and  the  pro 
phecies  were  really  fulfilled,  which  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt,  then  it  must  certainly  follow,  that  the  Bible  contains  a 
clearly  authenticated  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

T. — Doubtless  a  ground  has  already  been  laid  sufficiently 
firm  for  your  entire  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  other  evidence,  confirmatory  of  your  belief, 
yet  remains  to  be  stated  ;  so  abundant  is  the  proof. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture. 

TEACHER. — What  is  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  ? 

YOUTH. — The  excellent  nature  and  tendency  of  its  doc 
trines  ;  a  subject  on  which  I  desire  to  be  furnished  with  some 
illustrations. 

T. — Consider,  first,  the  explicitness,  sublimity,  and  evident 
truth  of  the  representations  which  the  Scriptures  make  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  respecting  which  the  wisest  Hea 
thens  fell  into  errors  so  gross  and  fatal.  He  is  there  exhibited  as 
the  great  and  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all  things,  eternal,  self- 
existent,  present  in  all  places,  knowing  all  things ;  infinite  in 
power  and  wisdom;  and  perfect  in  goodness,  justice,  holiness, 
and  truth.  These  discoveries  of  revelation  have  satisfied  the 
human  mind  on  this  great  and  primary  doctrine,  and  have 
given  it  a  resting-place  which  it  never  before  found. 

Y. — Views  so  just  and  clear  as  to  the  divine  nature,  I 
acknowledge,  were  never  acquired  by  Heathens. 

T. — Consider  also  the  representations  which  the  Scriptures 
make  of  the  moral  condition  of  man. 

Y. — But  how  does  this  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
Scriptures  ? 

T. — By  proving  their  truth ;  for  all  the  representations 
which  they  make  of  our  moral  condition  are  substantiated  by 
universal  observation  and  experience  ;  and  to  know  our  fallen 
and  corrupt  state  is  the  first  step  to  the  remedy. 

Y. — How  does  it  appear  that  the  account  the  Scriptures 
give  us  of  man's  moral  state,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently 
humbling,  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience  ? 

T. — The  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in  representing 
the  human  race  as  actually  vicious,  and  capable,  when  without 
moral  check  and  control,  of  the  greatest  enormities ;  so  that 
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not  only  individual  happiness,  but  social  also,  is  constantly 
obstructed  or  endangered.  To  this  the  history  of  all  ages 
bears  witness,  and  present  experience  gives  its  testimony. 

But  they  not  only  assume  men  to  be  actually  vicious,  but 
vicious  in   consequence  of  a  moral    taint  in   their   nature, — 
originally  and  permanently  so,  but   for   those    provisions    of 
grace  and  means  of  sanctity  of  which  they  speak.     What  is 
thus  represented  as  doctrine  appeals  to  our  reason  through  tk# 
evidence   of  unquestionable    fact.     The  strong   tendency  of 
man  to  crime  cannot  be  denied.      Civil  penal  laws  are  enacted 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repress  it ;  they  are  multiplied  in 
the  most  civilized  states  to  shut  out  the   evil  in   all  those 
new  directions  towards  which  the  multiplied  relations  of  man, 
and  his  increased  power,   arising  from   increased  intelligence, 
have  given  it  its   impulse.     Every  legal  deed,  with  its  seals 
and  witnesses,   bears   testimony  to  that  opinion  as  to  human 
nature  which  the  experience   of  man  has   impressed  on  man  ; 
and    history    itself    is   a    record    chiefly    of    human    guilt, 
because   examples  of    crime     have    every    where   and  at  all 
times   been    much    more  frequent  than   examples-  of    virtue. 
This  tendency  to  evil,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  arises  from  "  the 
heart," — the  nature  and  disposition  of  man  ;   and  it  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.     Some  indeed  have  represented 
the  corruption   of  the  race  as  the  result  of  association   and 
example  ;    but  if  men  were  naturally  inclined  to  good,  and 
averse  to  evil,   how  is  it  that  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but 
the  whole   race,   have   become  evil   by  mutual    association  ? 
This  would  be  to  make  the  weaker  cause  the  more  efficient, 
which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

Y. — Is  it  not  a  peculiar  excellency  in  the  Christian  religion, 
that  it  points  out  clearly  the  means  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  and 
of  our  recovery  from  our  fallen  and  corrupt  state  ? 

T. — It  is ;  and  this  leads  me  to  notice  the  next  leading 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is,  the  restoration  of  man  to 
the  divine  favour  through  the  merits  of  the  vicarious  and  sacrifi 
cial  death  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God ;  and  that  you 
may  rightly  understand  this  most  important  doctrine,  you  must 
attend  to  the  following  particulars  : — 
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The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  is  grounded  upon  the 
liability  of  man  to  punishment  in  another  life,  for  sins  com 
mitted  against  the  law  of  God  in  this.  Men  are  capable  of 
committing  sin,  and  sin  is  productive  of  misery  and  disorder. 
These  positions  cannot  be  denied.  That  to  violate  the  laws 
of  God  and  to  despise  his  authority  are  not  light  crimes,  is  clear 
from  considering  them  in  their  general  effect  upon  society,  and 
upon  the  world.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  to  suppose, 
that  the  punishment  assigned  to  sin  by  the  judicial  appoint 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  is  confined  to  the  present  life. 
The  obvious  reason  of  the  case  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment ;  for  not  only  is  there  an  unequal  adminis 
tration  of  punishments  in  the  present  life,  so  that  many  emi 
nent  offenders  pass  through  the  present  state  without  any 
visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  their 
conduct,  but  there  are  strong  and  convincing  proofs  that  we 
are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  which  continues  throughout  life, 
and  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  known,  and  consequently 
we  ourselves  can  only  become  subjects  of  reward  or  punish 
ment,  after  our  existence  in  this  world  has  terminated. 

It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  this  future  punish 
ment  of  the  incorrigible  shall  be  final  and  unlimited.  That 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  which  was  made  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  is  represented  in  the  Christian  system  as  the  means 
by  which  mankind  may  be  delivered  from  this  awful  catas 
trophe.  This  end  it  professes  to  accomplish  by  means  which, 
with  respect  to  the  supreme  Governor  himself,  preserve  his 
character  from  being  mistaken,  and  maintain  the  authority  of 
his  government ;  and  with  respect  to  man,  give  him  the  strong 
est  possible  reason  for  hope,  and  render  more  favourable  the 
circumstances  of  his  earthly  probation. 

Y. — This  is  so  deeply  important,  that  I  am  anxious  to  Lear 
the  matter  fully  explained. 

T. — Attend  then. 

How  sin  may  be  forgiven,  without  leading  to  such  concep 
tions  of  the  divine  character  as  would  encourage  disobedience, 
and  thereby  weaken  the  influence  of  the  divine  government, 
must  be  considered  ai  a  problem  of  very  difficult  solution.  A 
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gr/vernment  which  admitted  no  forgiveness  would  sink  the 
guilty  to  despair;  a  government  which  never  punishes  offence, 
is  a  contradiction, — it  cannot  exist.  Not  to  punish,  is  to  dis 
solve  authority  :  To  punish  without  mercy,  is  to  destroy  ;  and, 
where  all  are  guilty,  the  destruction  would  be  universal.  That 
we  cannot  sin  with  impunity,  is  a  matter  determined.  The 
Ruler  of  the  world  is  not  careless  of  the  conduct  of  his  crea 
tures  ;  for  that  penal  consequences  are  attached  to  offence  is 
not  a  subject  of  argument,  but  is  made  evident  from  daily 
observation  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
life.  It  is  a  principle,  therefore,  already  established,  that  the 
authority  of  God  must  be  preserved ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  that  kind  of  administration  which  restrains 
evil  by  penalty,  and  encourages  obedience  by  favour  and  hope, 
we  and  all  moral  creatures  are  the  interested  parties,  and  not 
the  divine  Governor  himself,  whom,  because  of  his  indepen 
dent  and  perfect  nature,  our  transgressions  cannot  injure.  The 
reasons,  therefore,  which  compel  him  to  maintain  his  authority 
do  not  terminate  in  himself.  If  he  becomes  a  party  against 
offenders,  it  is  for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  to  which  sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  negli 
gent  administration,  and  by  entire  or  frequent  impunity,  would 
be  the  source  of  endless  disorder  and  misery:  And  if  the 
granting  of  pardon  to  offence  be  strongly  and  even  severely 
guarded,  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case,  as 
arising  out  of  the  general  welfare  of  accountable  creatures,  liable 
to  the  deep  evil  of  sin,  and  not  to  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
our  Maker  to  forgive,  much  less  to  any  thing  vindictive  in  his 
nature, — charges  which  have  been  most  inconsiderately  and 
unfairly  brought  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ's  vica 
rious  sufferings.  If  it  then  be  true,  that  the  relief  of  offend 
ing  man  from  future  punishment,  and  his  restoration  to  the 
divine  favour,  ought,  for  the  interests  of  mankind  themselves, 
and  for  the  instruction  and  caution  of  other  beings,  to  be  so 
bestowed,  that  no  license  shall  be  given  to  offence ;  that  God 
himself,  whilst  he  manifests  his  compassion,  should  not  appear 
less  just  less  holy,  than  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and 
even  awful  authority  requires;  that  his  commands  shall  be 
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felt  to  be  as  compelling,  and  that  disobedience  shall  as  truly, 
though  not  so  unconditionally,  subject  us  to  the  deserved 
penalty,  as  though  no  hope  of  forgiveness  had  been  exhibited ; 
— I  ask,  on  what  scheme,  save  that  which  is  developed  in  the 
New  Testament,  these  necessary  conditions  are  provided  for? 
Necessary  they  are,  unless  we  contend  for  a  license  and  an 
impunity  which  shall  annul  the  efficient  government  of  the 
universe, — a  point  which  no  reasonable  man  will  contend  for ; 
and  if  pot,  then  he  must  allow  that  this  is  strong  internal  evi 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  makes 
the  offer  of  pardon  consequent  only  upon  the  securities  we 
have  before  mentioned.  If  it  be  said,  that  sin  may  be  par 
doned  in  the  exercise  of  the  divine  prerogative,  the  reply  is, 
that  if  this  prerogative  were  exercised  towards  a  part  of  man 
kind  only,  the  passing  by  of  the  others  would  be  with  difficulty 
reconciled  to  the  divine  character;  and  if  the  benefit  were 
extended  to  all,  government  would  be  at  an  end.  Were  this 
principle  to  regulate  human  governments,  every  criminal  would 
escape,  and  judicial  forms  would  become  a  subject  for  ridicule. 
Nor  is  it  the  principle  which  the  divine  Being,  in  his  conduct 
to  men  in  the  present  state,  acts  upon,  though  in  this  world 
punishments  are  not  final  and  absolute.  Repentance  does  not 
restore  health  injured  by  intemperance,  property  wasted  by 
profusion,  or  character  once  stained  by  dishonourable  prac 
tices.  If  repentance  alone  could  secure  pardon,  then  all  must 
be  pardoned,  and  government  dissolved,  as  in  the  case  of  for 
giveness  by  the  exercise  of  mere  prerogative  ;  if  a  selection  be 
made,  then  different  and  discordant  principles  of  government 
are  introduced  into  the  divine  administration,  which  cannot  be 
maintained. 

To  avoid  the  force  of  these  obvious  difficulties,  some  have 
added  reformation  to  repentance;  and  would  restrain  forgive 
ness  to  those  only,  who,  to  their  penitence,  add  a  course  of 
future  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  But  a  change  of  conduct 
does  not,  any  more  than  repentance,  repair  the  mischiefs  of 
former  misconduct.  Even  in  this  world  we  see  that  the  sobri 
ety  of  the  reformed  man  does  not  always  restore  health ;  and 
the  industry  and  economy  of  the  formerly  negligent  and  waste- 
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ful,  repair  not  the  losses  of  extravagance.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  contradiction  which  this  theory  involves  to 
all  the  principles  of  government  established  among  men,  which 
in  flagrant  cases  never  suspend  punishment  in  anticipation  of  a 
change  of  conduct ;  but  in  the  infliction  of  penalty  look  stea 
dily  to  the  crime  actually  committed,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  the  violated  majesty  of  the  laws. 

Y. — These  are  great  difficulties. 

T. — Yes  ;  the  question,  How  may  mercy  be  extended  to 
offending  creatures,  the  subjects  of  the  divine  government, 
without  encouraging  vice,  by  lowering  the  righteous  and  holy 
character  of  God,  and  the  authority  of  his  government,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  whole  universe  of  beings  are  inte 
rested  ?  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  which  can  employ  the  human  mind.  None  of 
the  theories  which  have  been  opposed  to  Christianity  afford  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  They  assume  principles, 
either  destructive  to  moral  government,  or  which  cannot  in  the 
circumstances  of  man  be  acted  upon.  The  only  answer  is 
found  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  They  alone  show,  and  indeed 
they  alone  profess  to  show,  how  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  the  ungodly.  Other  schemes  show  how  he  may  be 
merciful ;  but  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  there.  This  meets  it, 
by  declaring  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  at  the  same  time 
that  it  proclaims  his  mercy.  The  voluntary  sufferings  of  an 
incarnate  divine  Person  "  for  us,"  in  our  room  and  stead,  mag 
nify  the  justice  of  God  ;  display  his  hatred  to  sin  ;  proclaim 
"  the  exceeding  sinfulness  "  of  transgression,  by  the  deep  and 
painful  sufferings  of  the  substitute ;  warn  the  persevering 
offender  of  the  terribleness  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  his 
punishment ;  and  open  the  gates  of  salvation  to  every  be 
lieving  penitent.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  divine  plan  to  pro 
mise  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  awaken  penitence, 
and  to  lead  the  wandering  soul  back  to  Himself;  to  renew  the 
fallen  nature  of  man  in  righteousness,  at  the  moment  he  is 
justified  through  faith ;  and  to  place  him  in  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  henceforth  "  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit."  All  the  ends  of  government  are  here  answered. 
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No  license  is  given  to  offence  ;  the  moral  law  is  unrepealed ; 
a  day  of  judgment  is  still  appointed;  future  and  eternal 
punishments  still  exhibit  their  awful  sanctions;  a  new  and 
singular  display  of  the  awful  purity  of  the  divine  character  is 
afforded ;  yet  pardon  is  offered  to  all  who  seek  it ;  and  the 
whole  world  may  be  saved  ! 

Y. — These  are  indeed  glorious  discoveries,  and  ought  to 
kindle  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God  in  our  hearts,  and 
to  inspire  our  lips  with  ceaseless  praises. 

T. — And,  had  I  time,  I  might  give  you  other  instances  of 
the  excellent  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  contain ;  as  that 
respecting  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  give  a 
strength  to  men  which  they  have  not  by  nature ;  the  doctrine 
of  a  providence,  divine,  universal,  tender,  and  watchful ;  and 
especially  the  views  afforded  us  of  man^s  immortality  and  of  a 
future  life.  These,  however,  you  must  consider  at  your 
leisure. 

Y. — But  you  said  something  of  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  the  internal  evidence  of  their  truth. 

T. — This  tendency  is  obvious.  No  where  but  in  the 
Scriptures  have  we  a  perfect  system  of  morals ;  and  the  defi 
ciencies  of  pagan  morality  only  exalt  the  purity,  the  compre 
hensiveness,  the  practicability  of  ours.  The  character  of  the 
Being  acknowledged  as  Supreme  must  always  impress  itself 
upon  moral  feeling  and  practice  ;  the  obligation  of  which  rests 
upon  his  will.  We  have  seen  the  views  entertained  by 
pagans  on  this  all-important  point,  and  their  effects.  The 
God  of  the  Bible  is  "holy,1'  without  spot;  "just,"  without 
intermission  or  partiality ;  "  good,"  boundlessly  benevolent 
and  beneficent ;  and  his  law  is  the  image  of  himself,  "  holy, 
just,  and  good."  These  great  moral  qualities  are  not,  as  with 
them,  so  far  as  they  were  apprehended,  merely  abstract,  and 
therefore  comparatively  feeble  in  their  influence.  In  the  per 
son  of  Christ,  our  God  incarnate,  they  are  seen  exemplified  in 
action,  displaying  themselves  amidst  human  relations,  and  the 
actual  circumstances  of  human  life. — With  them,  the  autho 
rity  of  moral  rules  was  either  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  or  the 
tradition  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is  true,  in  some  degree  by 
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observation  and  experience  ;  but  to  us,  they  are  given  as  com 
mands  immediately  from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified 
as  His  by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attestations.  With 
them,  many  great  moral  principles,  being  indistinctly  appre 
hended,  were  matters  of  doubt  and  debate  :  To  us,  the  explicit 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  excludes  both  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  questioned,  whether  ue  are  commanded  to  love  our  neigh 
bour  as  ourselves  ;  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  to  us,  a  precept  which  comprehends  almost  all  relative  mo 
rality  in  one  plain  principle  ;  to  forgive  our  enemies  ;  to  love 
all  mankind;  to  live  "righteously"  and  "soberly,"  as  well  as 
"godly;"  or  that  magistrates  must  be  a  terror  only  to  evil 
doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  that  subjects  are  to 
render  honour  to  whom  honour,  and  tribute  to  whom  tribute, 
is  due  ;  that  masters  are  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and  servants 
faithful  and  obedient.  By  Christianity,  impurity  of  thought 
and  desire  is  restrained  in  an  equal  degree  as  their  overt  acts 
in  the  lips  and  conduct.  Humility,  meekness,  gentleness, 
placability,  disinterestedness,  and  charity,  are  all  as  clearly  and 
solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser  vices  are  prohibited ;  and  on 
the  unruly  tongue  itself  is  impressed  "  the  law  of  kindness." 
Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble :  They  are  strictly  LAW,  and 
not  mere  advice  and  recommendations.  "  Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord;"  and  thus  our  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  our  escape  from  perdition,  are  made  to  depend 
upon  this  preparation  of  mind. 

Y. — But  is  there  not  a  species  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  which  is  called  collateral  ? 

T. — There  is  :  And  it  arises  from  so  many  sources,  that  it 
cannot  be  fully  exhibited  in  this  conversation  ;  but  I  will  give 
you  one  or  two  examples  of  it. 

Y. — You  will  oblige  me. 

T. — The  marvellous  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
three  first  centuries  is  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  intimates  to 
us  that  its  facts  could  not  be  disputed ;  that  miracles  were 
really  wrought,  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men  so 
rapidly  and  effectually  ;  and  that  a  divine  power  accompanied 
the  promulgation  of  its  doctrines. 
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Y. — But  did  not  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  spread  rapidly 
and  extensively  ? 

T. — Yes  ;  but  that  was  propagated  by  the  sword,  and 
entitled  all  who  embraced  it  to  honours  and  privileges,  and 
above  all,  encouraged  men  in  their  vices  :  But  in  less  than 
three  centuries,  Christianity  overturned  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  spread  itself  through  the  civilized  world, 
in  opposition  to  human  power ;  and  when,  through  a  great 
part  of  this  period,  its  professors  were  exposed  to  continual 
reproach,  and  often  to  terrible  persecutions ;  and  although  it 
discouraged,  reproved,  and  forbade  every  kind  of  vice.  The 
first  Preachers  of  the  Gospel,  though  unsupported  by  human 
power,  and  unpatronized  by  philosophic  wisdom,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  both,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolution  in  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Though  aspersed  by  the  slander  of  the  malicious,  and  exposed 
to  the  sword  of  the  powerful,  in  a  short  period  of  time  they 
induced  multitudes  of  various  nations,  who  were  equally  dis 
tinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  language,  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  The  converts  whom  they  made  deserted  cere 
monies  and  institutions,  which  were  defended  by  vigorous 
authority,  sanctified  by  remote  age,  and  associated  with  the 
most  alluring  gratification  of  the  passions. 

After  their  death  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the 
same  effects  followed,  though  successive  and  grievous  perse 
cutions  were  waged  against  all  who  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ,  by  successive  Emperors  and  inferior  Magistrates  ;  so 
that  about  A.  D.  140,  Justin  Martyr  writes,  u  There  is  not 
a  nation,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name,  even  of 
those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 

Y.— The  success  of  Christianity,  and  that  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  I  now  plainly  perceive  are  not  parallel,  but  con 
trary  cases. 

T. — The  actual  effect  produced  by  this  new  religion  upon 
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society,  and  which  it  is  still  producing,  is  another  point  in  the 
collateral  evidence.     In  every  pagan  country  where  it  has  pre 
vailed,    it   has   abolished   idolatry,  with  its   sanguinary   and 
polluted  rites.     It  also  effected  this  mighty  revolution, — that 
the  sanctions  of  religion  should  no  longer  be  in  favour  of  the 
worst  passions  and  practices,   but   be  directed  against  them. 
It  has  raised  the  standard  of  morality ;   and  by  that  means, 
even  where  its  full  effects  have  not  been  suffered  to  display 
themselves,  has  insensibly  improved  the  manners  of   every 
Christian    state.      What   heathen   nations   are,    in   point   of 
morals,  is  now  well  known  ;  and  the  information  on  this  sub 
ject,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  increasing,  has  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  infidels  to  urge  the  superior  manners  of 
either  China  or  Hindostan.     It  has  abolished  infanticide  and 
human   sacrifices,   so   prevalent  among  ancient  and  modern 
Heathens  ;  put  an  end  to  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and,  by  the 
institution  of  marriage   in   an  indissoluble   bond,    has   given 
birth  to  a  felicity  and  sanctity  in  the  domestic  circle  which  it 
never  before  knew.     It  has  exalted  the  condition  and  character 
of   woman,    and   by   that   means   has  humanized  man.      It 
abolished  domestic  slavery  in  ancient  Europe  ;  and  from  its 
principles  the  struggle  which  is  now  maintained  with  African 
slavery  draws  its  energy,  and  promises  a  triumph  as  complete. 
It  has  given  a  milder  character  to  war,  and  taught  modern 
nations  to  treat  their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  to  restore 
them  by  exchange  to  their  respective  countries.     It  has  laid 
the  basis  of  a  jurisprudence  more  just  and  equal ;  given  civil 
rights  to  subjects ;  and  placed  restraints  on  absolute  power. 
It  has  crowned  its  achievements  by  its  charity.     Hospitals, 
schools,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  aged 
and  the  poor,  are  almost   exclusively  its  own  creations,  and 
they  abound  most  where  its  influence  is  most  powerful.     The 
same  effects  to  this  day  are  resulting  from  its   influence  in 
those  heathen  countries  into  which  the  Gospel  has  been  carried 
by  Missionaries  sent  out  from  this  and  other  Christian  states. 

Y. — These  effects  surely  prove,  that  so  benevolent,  holy, 
and  beneficial  a  system  of  religion  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Objections  Answered. 

YOUTH. — I  thank  you  for  this  account  of  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  greatly  confirmed 
and  established  my  faith  ;  but  I  have  occasionally  heard 
objections  to  the  Scriptures,  which  I  will  thank  you  to  enable 
me  to  answer,  should  I  again  meet  with  them  in  reading  or  in 
conversation. 

TEACHER. — State  those  of  them  you  recollect. 

Y. — Against  the  evidence  from  miracles  I  have  heard  it 
urged,  that  the  Egyptian  magicians,  in  several  instances, 
wrought  the  same  miracles  as  Moses. 

T. — The  wonders  wrought  by  the  magicians  were  probably 
juggling  tricks.  These  idolaters  were  perhaps  assisted  in  their 
sleights  of  hand  by  evil  spirits  ;  but  when  they  went  beyond 
what  could  not  by  any  sleight  of  hand  or  subtle  contrivances  be 
imitated,  as  in  the  plague  of  lice,  they  were  themselves  obliged 
to  confess  the  interposition  of  "  the  finger  of  God." 

Y. — But  several  pretended  heathen  miracles,  as  well  as 
those  said  to  take  place  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  often 
mentioned  by  infidels. 

T. — They  are  ;  yet  even  they  hesitate  to  found  any  serious 
argument  upon  them.  A  learned  Divine  has  laid  down  some 
just  rules  for  trying  miracles,  and  observes, — 

That  we  may  reasonably  suspect  any  accounts  of  miracles 
to  be  false,  if  they  are  not  published  till  long  after  the  time 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed, — or  if  they  were 
not  first  published  in  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought, — or  if  they  probably  were  suffered  to  pass 
without  examination  in  the  time  and  at  the  place  where  they 
took  their  rise.  These  are  general  grounds  of  suspicion  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  particular  ones,  arising  from  any  circum- 
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stances  which  plainly  indicate   imposture  and   artifice  on  the 
one  hand,  or  credulity  and  imagination  on  the  other. 

Before  such  tests  all  pagan,  Popish,  and  other  pretended 
miracles,  without  exception,  shrink  ;  and  they  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  works  wrought 
publicly,  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  and  those  often  opposers 
of  the  system  to  be  established  by  them, — works  not  by  any 
ingenuity  whatever  to  be  resolved  into  artifice  on  the  one  part, 
or  into  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  other, — works  per 
formed  before  scholars,  statesmen,  rulers,  persecutors ;  of 
which  the  instances  are  numerous,  and  the  places  in  which 
they  occurred  various, — works  published  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  very  spot, — works  not  in  favour  of  a  ruling  system, 
but  directed  against  every  other  religious  establishment  under 
heaven  ;  and  for  giving  their  testimony  to  which,  the  original 
witnesses  had  reason  to  expect,  and  did  in  most  instances 
incur,  reproach,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

Y. — This  is  very  convincing  as  to  miracles ;  but  as  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  I  have  heard  them  compared  to  the 
heathen  oracles,  which  pretended  to  foretel  future  things,  and 
whose  predictions  are  in  some  instances  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  accomplished. 

T. — No  contrast  can  be  greater. 

The  first  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  none  of  the 
predictions  ever  tittered  by  the  Delphic  or  other  oracles  went 
deep  into  futurity.  They  relate  to  events  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  and  whose  preparatory  circumstances  were  known.  The 
oracles  did  not  even  pretend  to  foresee  things  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  years ;  though  even  a  hundred  years  had  been  a  very 
limited  period  in  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  prescience 
of  inspired  Prophets,  who  looked  through  the  course  of  suc 
ceeding  ages,  to  the  end  of  time. 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracular 
responses.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  are  sometimes  obscure, 
though  this  does  not  apply  to  the  most  eminent  of  those 
which  have  been  most  signally  fulfilled,  as  we  have  already 
seen  ;  but  they  never  equivocate.  For  this  the  Pythian  oracle 
was  notorious.  Historians  relate,  that  Croesus,  who  had 
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expended  large  sums  upon  the  agents  of  this  delusion,  was 
tricked  by  an  equivocation,  through  which,  interpreting  the 
response  most  favourably  for  himself,  he  was  induced  to  make 
an  unsuccessful  war  on  Cyrus.  In  his  subsequent  captivity  he 
repeatedly  reproached  the  oracle,  and  charged  it  with  false 
hood.  The  response  delivered  to  Pyrrhus  was  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  was  so  expressed  as  to  be  true,  whether  Pyrrhus 
should  conquer  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  given ;  not  to  mention 
the  trifling,  and  even  bantering  and  jocose,  oracles  which 
were  sometimes  pronounced. 

The  venality,  wealth,  and  servility  of  the  managers  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  present  another  contrast  to  the  poverty  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  whom  no  gifts  could 
bribe,  and  no  power  awe  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  De 
mosthenes,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Athenians,  publicly 
charges  this  oracle  with  being  "  gained  over  to  the  interests  of 
King  Philip  ; "  and  the  Greek  historians  give  other  instances 
in  which  it  had  been  corrupted  by  money.  Can  then  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  be  paralleled  with  these  dark,  and 
venal,  and  delusive  oracles,  without  impiety  ?  And  could  any 
higher  honour  be  wished  for  the  Jewish  Prophets,  than  the 
comparison  into  which  they  are  thus  brought  with  the  corrupt 
agents  of  Paganism  at  Delphos  and  other  places  ? 

Y. — Ridicule  has  been  sometimes  cast  upon  the  Prophets 
by  profane  writers,  for  those  significant  actions  by  which  they 
illustrated  their  predictions  ;  as  when  Jeremiah  hides  his  gir 
dle  in  a  hole  of  the  rock,  and  Ezekiel  weighs  the  hair  of  his 
head  in  balances.  How  is  this  explained  ? 

T. — This  ridicule  can  only  proceed  from  ignorance.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  deficiency  of  language  was  often 
supplied  by  signs  ;  and  when  language  was  improved,  the 
practice  remained  after  the  necessity  was  over ;  especially 
among  the  Easterns,  whose  natural  temperament  inclined  them 
to  this  mode  of  conversation.  The  charges  then  of  absurdity 
and  fanaticism  brought  against  the  Prophets  vanish  of  them 
selves.  The  absurdity  of  an  action  consists  in  its  being  ex 
travagant  and  insignificant ;  but  use  and  a  fixed  application 
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made  the  actions  in  question  both  sober  and  pertinent.  We 
may  add,  that  several  of  these  actions  were  performed  in 
vision ;  and  that,  considering  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
were  addressed,  they  were  calculated  strongly  to  excite  their 
attention,  which  was  the  end  for  which  they  were  adopted. 

Y. — It  is  objected  to  the  Bible,  that  it  represents  God  as 
giving  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  nations  of 
Canaan. 

T. — This  objection  cannot  be  argued  upon  the  mere  ground 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  justice  or  mercy  to  cut  off  a 
people  indiscriminately,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  since 
this  is  done  in  earthquakes,  pestilences,  &c.  The  character  of 
the  God  of  nature  is  not,  therefore,  contradicted  by  that 
ascribed  to  the  God  of  the  Bible.  The  whole  objection 
resolves  itself  into  this  question  :  Was  it  consistent  with  the 
character  of  God  to  employ  human  agents  in  this  work  of 
destruction  ?  Who  can  prove  that  it  was  not  ?  No  one  : 
And  yet  here  lies  the  whole  stress  of  the  objection.  The  Jews 
were  not  rendered  more  cruel  by  their  being  so  commissioned ; 
for  we  find  them  much  more  merciful  in  their  practice  than 
other  ancient  nations :  Nor  can  this  instance  be  pleaded  in 
favour  of  exterminating  wars  ;  since  there  was  in  the  case  a 
special  commission  for  a  special  purpose,  by  which  it  was 
limited.  Other  considerations  are  also  to  be  included.  The 
sins  of  the  Canaanites  were  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  them  with  signal  punishments  for  the 
admonition  of  surrounding  nations  :  The  employing  of  the 
Israelites  as  instruments,  under  a  special  and  publicly  pro 
claimed  commission,  connected  the  punishment  more  visibly 
with  the  offence,  than  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  array  of 
warring  elements ;  whilst  the  Israelites  themselves  would  be 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  its  ever- 
accompanying  polluted  and  sanguinary  rites.  Finally,  the 
Canaanites  had  been  long  spared,  and  in  the  mean  time  both 
warned  by  partial  judgments,  and  reproved  by  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  patriarchal  religion  who  resided  among  them. 

Y. — The  intentional  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
often  been  objected  to. 
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T.  —  The  answer  is,  1.  That  Abraham,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  sensible  communication  with  God,  could  have  no 
doubt  of  having  received  a  divine  command  ;  and  the  right  of 
God  to  take  away  the  life  he  had  given  cannot  be  questioned. 
2.  That  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  command  of  God  in 
faith,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  has  stated,  that  God  would  raise  his 
son  from  the  dead.  The  whole  transaction  was  extraordinary, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  judged  by  common  rules  ;  and  it 
could  only  be  fairly  objected  to,  if  it  had  been  so  stated  as  to 
encourage  human  sacrifices.  Here,  however,  are  sufficient 
guards.  An  indubitable  divine  command  was  given;  the 
sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  same  authority ;  and  the  history 
stands  in  a  book  which  represents  human  sacrifices  as  an 
abomination  to  God. — But  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
enumerating  several  minor  objections,  by  glancing  at  them 
collectively. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  characters 
and  transactions  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
are  dissipated  by  the  single  consideration,  that,  where  they  are 
obviously  immoral  or  unjustifiable,  they  are  never  approved, 
and  are  merely  stated  as  facts  of  history.  The  conduct  of  Ehud, 
of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthah,  may  be  given  as  instances. 

The  advice  of  David,  when  on  his  death-ded,  respecting 
Joab  and  Shimei,has  been  attributed  to  his  private  resentment. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  He  spoke  in  his  character  of  King  and 
Magistrate,  and  gave  his  advice  on  public  grounds,  as  commit 
ting  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

The  conduct  of  David  also  towards  the  Ammonites,  in  put 
ting  them  "  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,"  has  been  the  sub 
ject  of  severe  animadversion.  But  the  expression  means  no 
more  than  that  he  employed  them  in  laborious  works,  as  saw 
ing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood,  and  making  bricks, 
the  Hebrew  prefix  signifying  "  to"  as  well  as  "  under."  "  He 
put  them  to  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,"  (some  render  it  iron 
mines,)  "  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  to  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln." 

With  respect  to  the  imprecations  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  which  have  been  represented  as  expressions  of 
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revenge  and  malice,  it  has  been  often  and  satisfactorily  ob 
served,  that  they  are  predictions,  and  not  anathemas  ;  the 
imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  future  tense,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom. 

With  respect  to  all  other  objections,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  "  that  a  little  skill  in  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  times,  occa 
sions,  and  scope  of  the  several  books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiqui 
ties  and  customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of 
the  transactions  recorded,  will  always  clear  the  main  diffi 
culties." 

Y. — These  general  observations  will  be  of  use  to  me  in 
future.  But  what  say  you  to  the  common  objection,  that  the 
Scriptures  require  us  to  believe  things  incomprehensible  to 
human  reason  ? 

T. — I  answer  that  many  doctrines  and  duties  are  compre 
hensible  enough  ;  no  mystery  at  all  is  involved  in  them.  And 
as  to  incomprehensible  subjects,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
that  a  fact  may  be  the  subject  of  revelation,  as  that  God  is 
eternal  and  omnipresent,  whilst  the  mode  may  still  remain 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  fact  itself  is  not 
hidden,  or  expressed  in  language  or  in  symbol  so  equivocal  as 
to  throw  the  meaning  into  difficulty, — the  only  sense  in  which 
the  objection  could  be  valid.  As  a  fact,  it  is  clearly  revealed 
that  these  are  attributes  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  both,  not 
withstanding  that  clear  and  indubitable  revelation,  are  still 
incomprehensible.  It  is  not  revealed  how  God  is  eternal  and 
omnipresent,  nor  is  such  a  revelation  pretended ;  but  it  is 
revealed  that  he  is  so  ; — not  how  a  trinity  of  Persons  exists  in 
unity  of  essence  ;  but  that  such  is  the  mode  of  the  divine 
existence.  If,  however,  men  hesitate  to  admit  incomprehen 
sible  subjects  as  to  matters  of  faith,  they  cannot  be  permitted 
to  fly  for  relief  from  revelation  to  philosophy,  and  much  less 
to  assert  its  superiority,  as  to  clearness  of  manifestation,  to  the 
holy  Scriptures.  There  too  it  will  be  seen  that  mystery  and 
revelation  go  inseparably  together;  that  he  who  will  not 
admit  the  mystery  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  revelation  ; 
and  that  he  who  takes  the  revelation  of  facts  embraces  at  the 
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same  time  the  mystery  of  their  causes.  The  facts,  for  instance, 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  electricity,  of 
magnetism,  of  congelation,  of  thawing,  of  evaporation,  are  all 
admitted.  The  experimental  and  inductive  philosophy  of 
modern  times  has  made  many  revelations  of  the  relations,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  the  proximate  causes,  of  these  phe 
nomena  ;  but  the  real  causes  are  all  confessedly  hidden. 

With  respect  to  mechanics,  says  a  writer  who  h?s  devoted 
his  life  to  philosophical  studies,*  "  this  science  is  conversant 
about  force,  matter,  time,  motion,  space  ;  each  of  these  has 
occasioned  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions,  and  the  most 
violent  disputes.  Let  it  be  asked,  What  is  force  ?  If  the 
answerer  be  candid,  his  reply  will  be,  '  I  cannot  tell,  so  as  to 
satisfy  every  inquirer,  or  so  as  to  enter  into  the  essence  of  the 
thing.'  Again,  What  is  matter  ?  '  I  cannot  tell.'  What  is 
motion  ?  '  I  cannot  tell ; '  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  fact  of 
the  communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another  is  as 
inexplicable  as  the  communication  of  divine  influences.  How 
then  can  the  former  be  admitted  with  any  face,  while  the 
latter  is  denied  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  '  incompre 
hensibility  ?" 

Y. — It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  that 
it  fixes  the  era  of  creation  only  about  four  thousand  years 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era ;  and  against  this,  evidence  has 
been  brought  from  the  chronology  of  certain  ancient  nations. 

T. — The  objections  drawn  from  this  source  have  of  late 
rapidly  weakened,  and  are  in  fact  given  up  by  many  whose 
deference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  very  slight,  though 
but  a  few  years  ago  nothing  was  more  confidently  urged  by 
sceptical  writers  than  the  refutation  of  Moses  by  the  Chinese, 
Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  founded,  as  it  was  then 
stated,  on  very  ancient  astronomical  observations  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  It  is,  however,  now  clearly  proved,  that  the 
astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  cal 
culated  backwards ;  •(•  and  among  the  Chinese  the  earliest 

*  Dr.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Christian  Religion, 
t  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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astronomical  observation  that  appears  to  rest  upon  good 
grounds,  is  now  found  to  be  one  made  not  more  than  two  thou 
sand  nine  hundred  years  ago.*  As  for  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  supposed  zodiacs  in  the  temples  of  Esneh  and  Dendara 
in  Egypt,  it  is  now  strongly  doubted  whether  the  figures 
represented  upon  them  are  astronomical  or  mythological,  that 
is,  whether  they  are  zodiacs  at  all.  Their  astronomical  cha 
racter  is  strongly  denied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  a  late  traveller, 
who  examined  them  with  great  care,  and  who  gives  large  rea 
sons  for  his  opinion.  Even  if  the  astronomical  character  of 
these  assumed  zodiacs  be  allowed,  they  are  found  to  prove 
nothing.  M.  Biot,  an  eminent  French  mathematician,  has 
recently  fixed  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  them  at  only  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  Christ. 

Y. — Geologists  have  sometimes  contended,  that  the  period 
of  time  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  primitive  structure 
of  the  earth,  argues  that  the  world  is  much  older  than  the 
Mosaic  account  seems  to  intimate. 

T. — But  geologists  of  equal  eminence  have  been  of  a  con 
trary  opinion ;  and  the  great  differences  among  those  who 
profess  this  science,  render  objections  of  this  kind  of  little 
weight.  Besides,  two  things  are  assumed  in  the  objection 
without  any  proof:  1.  That  the  primitive  strata  were  not 
created  in  their  present  composite  form :  2.  That  if  pro 
gressively  formed,  the  processes  were  always  as  slow  as  at  pre 
sent  : — Neither  of  which  can  be  proved. 

Y. — Has  not  the  general  deluge  been  objected  to? 

T. — It  has  ;  but  the  whole  earth  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact.  It  is  not  only  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  all  nations  ; 
but,  after  all  the  philosophical  arguments  which  were  formerly 
urged  against  it,  philosophy  has  at  length  acknowledged  that 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  submerged 
under  water.  "Not  only,"  says  Kirwan,  "  in  every  region  of 
Europe,  but  also  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents, 
immense  quantities  of  marine  shells,  either  dispersed  or  col 
lected,  have  been  discovered.11  This  and  several  other  facts 
seem  to  prove,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  present  earth 
•  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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was,  before  the  last  general  convulsion  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which,  at  that  time,  was  with 
drawn  from  it.  Other  facts  seem  also  to  prove  with  sufficient 
evidence,  that  this  recession  of  the  waters,  which  once  covered 
the  parts  now  inhabited  by  men,  was  not  gradual,  but  violent, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief  but  emphatic  relation 
of  Moses.  The  violent  action  of  water  has  left  its  traces  in 
various  undisputed  phenomena.  "  Stratified  mountains  of 
various  heights  exist  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of 
both  continents,  in  and  between  whose  strata  various  substances 
of  marine  and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial  origin,  repose 
either  in  their  natural  state  or  petrified."*  "  To  overspread 
the  plains  of  the  Arctic  circle  with  the  shells  of  Indian 
seas,  and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceri,  sur 
rounded  by  masses  of  submarine  vegetation  ;  to  accumulate  on 
a  single  spot,  as  at  La  Bolca,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the 
marine  productions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  what 
conceivable  instrument  would  be  efficacious  but  the  rush  of 
mighty  waters  ?  "•(•  These  facts,  about  which  there  is  no  dis 
pute,  and  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  each  of 
the  prevailing  geological  theories,  give  a  sufficient  attestation 
to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  in  which  "  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,"  and  from  which  precisely  such  pheno 
mena  might  be  expected  to  follow. 

Y. — Has  it  not  been  supposed  that  the  ark  could  not  con 
tain  the  living  creatures  which  are  said  to  have  been  received 
into  it  ? 

T. — Yes  ;  but  without  reason.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark 
to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  forty-two  thousand  four  hun 
dred  and  thirteen  tons  ;  and  asks,  "  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being 
sufficient  to  contain  eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals, — a  number 
to  which,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  all  the  various  distinct 
species  may  be  reduced, — together  with  all  the  subsistence 
necessary  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water  ?"  All 

*  Kirwan's  Geological  Essays. 

•f  Gisborne's  "  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology." 
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these  various  animals  were  also  controlled  by  the  power  of 
God,  whose  special  agency  is  supposed  in  the  whole  transac 
tion,  and  "  the  lion  was  made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid." 

Y. — Is  it  not  objected,  that  all  the  nations  of  men  so  dif 
ferent  in  colour  and  feature,  could  not,  as  the  Scriptures 
declare,  descend  from  one  common  pair  ? 

T. —  Formerly  this  was  objected ;  but  now  even  infidel 
and  sceptical  philosophers  acknowledge  that  colour  and  other 
differences  indicate  only  varieties  in  man,  but  do  not  prove 
distinct  species ;  and  so  this  objection  may  be  considered  as 
given  up. 

Y. — These  are  certainly  the  most  weighty  objections  I  have 
met  with,  and  I  see  that  they  admit  of  satisfactory  answers ; 
and  that  even  if  they  presented  us  with  greater  and  real  diffi 
culties,  they  would  weigh  nothing  against  that  great  mass  of 
evidence  which  establishes  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  in  truth 
the  word  of  God. 

T. — Go  then,  youth,  and  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest"  these  sacred  writings.  Let  no  sophistry  of  wicked 
men  lead  you  from  the  truth,  and  rob  you  of  your  birthright 
to  salvation  and  immortality.  The  Bible  will  be  your  guide 
through  life,  your  comfort  in  affliction,  and  your  hope  in 
death,  if  you  embrace  the  doctrines  it  teaches,  and  believe  on 
the  Saviour  it  sets  before  you.  It  is  a  book  which  none  but 

"  Bold,  bad  men  despise  ;" 

and  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  ages  have  loved 
and  reverenced  as  the  "  word  of  truth,  and  the  Gospel  of 
salvation." 


THE    END. 
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Abba,  why  this  term  was  used  by  St. 
Paul,  iv.  291 

Abel,  the  reason  of  his  sacrifice  being 
accepted,  iii.  58,  71  ;  xi.  120,  et  seq.— 
the  expiatory  character  of  his  sacrifice 
considered,  xi.  121,  122— its  excel 
lency,  xi.  121 — character  of  the  testi 
mony  which  he  received,  xi.  122 — his 
sacrifice  contrasted  with  that  of  Cain, 
xi.  123 — nature  of  the  faith  of,  xi.  124 
— the  righteousness  of  Abel,  xi.  ]  25 — 
nis  offering  was  not  accepted  because 
of  his  personal  righteousness,  xi.  126 — 
the  revelation  on  which  his  faith  was 
grounded,  xi.  130,  137,  et  seq — objec 
tions  against  such  a  revelation  refuted, 
xi.  132 

Aben-Ezra,  on  the  name  Jehovah, 
x.  190 

Aberneihy,  Rev.  John,  on  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  ix.  469— on  the  eternal 
duration  of  God,  ix.  489— on  the  simpli 
city  of  the  divine  processes,  x.  51 — and 
on  the  holiness  of  God,  x.  95 

Abijah,  the  name  explained,  x.  191 

Abimelech,  the  Philistine,  his  charac 
ter,  ix.  40 

Abomination  of  desolation,  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  vi.  207 

Abraham,  separation  of  the  family  of, 
its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion, 
ii.  464  ;  iv.  23— why  his  seed  were  con 
ducted  to  Canaan,  ii.  464 — privileges  of, 
iii.  319— why  termed  "  the  father  of  the 
faithful,"  iii.  440 — his  justification,  a 
pattern  of  ours,  iii.  441 — how  his  con 
duct  illustrated  his  faith,  iii.  442 — ob 
ject  of  his  faith  defined,  iii.  442,  443— 
practical  lessons  deduced  from  his  con 
duct,  iii.  443,  444— was  designed  to 
instruct  the  world  on  the  doctrine  of  im 
mortality,  iii.  458 — the  object  contem 
plated  in  the  call  of,  iii.  487  ;  vi.  64 
— how  his  faith  was  honoured,  iii.  488 
— "  seed  of  Abraham,"  a  term  applied 
to  Christ,  and  why,  iii.  488 — objects 
contemplated  in  hid  separation  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  iv.  23  — importance  of 
the  call  of,  vi.  62-  -his  character  as  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  vi.  63— import  of  the 


Abrahamic  covenant,  vi.  64— his  justifi 
cation,  vi.  65  —why  he  dwelt  in  tents, 
vi.  65 — strength  of  his  faith,  vi.  66 — his 
conduct  respecting  Sarah,  vi.  66 — his 
negotiation  with  the  children  of  Heth, 
vi.  68 — why  his  family  was  brought 
into  Egypt,  vi.  70 — promise  to,  con 
cerning  the  extension  of  religious  know 
ledge,  ix.  40 — his  offering  his  son  Isaac 
defended  against  the  cavils  of  infidelity, 
ix.  329  ;  xii.  365— his  faith  had  refer 
ence  to  an  antecedent  revelation,  xi.  135 

Abrahamic  covenant,  the  sign  of  cir 
cumcision  and  baptism,  iii.  78 — the 
changing  of  the  sign,  iii.  79 — its  un 
changeable  character,  iii.  79 — how  chil 
dren  are  said  to  enter  it,  iii.  79 — its 
import,  vi.  64 — that  in  which  David 
rejoiced,  viii.  497 — various  revelations 
of  the,  alluded  to,  viii.  497 — the  cove 
nant  repeated  to  Abraham,  viii.  498 — 
its  character  established,  xii.  224,  et 
seq. — circumcision  the  sign  and  seal  of, 
xii.  225 — the  unrestricted  nature  of  the, 
in  reference  to  spiritual  blessings,  xii. 
226 — probable  reason  for  changing  the 
initiatory  rite,  xii.  232 — the  Abrahamic 
and  Christian  covenant  the  same,  differ 
ing  only  in  circumstances,  xii.  238.  See 
Baptism,  Covenant. 

Absolute  perfection,  peculiar  to  the 
Most  High,  x.  85 

Absorption,  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
Hindoos,  ix.  70,  et  seq. 

Abyssinia,  Princes  of,  from  whom 
they  claim  descent,  ix.  41 — and  from 
whom  they  received  the  Jewish  religion, 
ix.  41 

Access  to  God,  constant,  assured 
through  the  atonement,  iii.  144 — a  dis 
tinguishing  privilege  of  the  heavenly 
world,  iv.  15 

Accountable,  what  creatures  are  said 
to  be,  x.  380 

Achan,  in  what  his  sin  consisted,  vi. 
102 

Ackerblad,  Mr., his  labour  to  decipher 
the  Rosetta  stone,  viii.  163 

Actions,  man's  general  indifference 
to  his  own,  iii.  366— God,  the  end  of 
the  actions  of  a  good  man,  viii.  393 — 
rules  by  which  the  morality  of,  i^s  ile- 
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termined,  ix.  6 — freedom  of  the  actions 
of  men  reconcilable  with  the  divine  pre 
science  of  them,  x.  11,  et  seq. — actions 
of  men,  not  necessitated,  x.  13 — fallacy 
of  the  argument,  that  "prescience  de 
stroys  contingency,"  x.  14 — natural  and 
moral  actions  denned,  xii.  306 — what 
constitutes  actions  good  or  evil,  con 
sidered,  xii.  306,  et  seq. 

Actions  of  God  considered,  ix.  364, 
et  seq. — in  his  conduct  towards  man,  ix. 
365 — the  result  of  liberty  and  choice,  x. 
49 

Active  righteousness  of  Christ,  the 
term,  how  far  scriptural,  xi.  75 — the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of,  a  fallacy, 
xi.  75 

Acts  of  Christ,  proofs  of  divinity,  x. 
303 — creation,  x.  303 — feeble  criticisms 
of  Socinians  respecting,  x.  303 — of  pre 
servation,  and  of  destruction,  x.  312 — 
working  miracles,  x.  312 — the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x.  313 — forgiveness 
of  sins,  x.  313— the  importance  of  these 
acts,  x.  314 

Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  described,  x. 
374 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  great  object  of 
the  book  of  the,  vi.  241 

Adam,  endowed  with  speech  at  his 
creation,  vi.  61 — nature  of  the  death 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  x.  442 — 
in  what  sense  he  was  the  "  head  and  re 
presentative  of  the  human  race,"  x.  445 
— the  state  in  which  his  posterity  is 
placed,  x.  446 — the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  considered, 
xi.  198,  et  seq. 

Adams,  William,  D.D.,his  refutation 
of  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  ix. 
108 

Address,  affectionate,  to  the  trustees, 
&c.,  of  the  London  South  Circuit,  vii. 
89-125 — of  the  Methodist  Conference 
to  George  IV.,  on  his  accession,  viii. 
345 — its  favourable  reception,  viii.  353 
— pastoral  addresses  of  the  Methodist 
Conference  to  the  societies,  viii.  328- 
366 

Adonai,  the  import  of  the  name,  ix. 
363  ;  x.  193 — why  the  Jews  substituted 
this  word  for  "  Jehovah,"  x.  193 

Adonijah,the  name  explained,  x.  191 

Adoption,  the  Spirit  of,  explained,  iv. 
291— in  the  family  of  God,  only  wit 
nessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  293— its 
connexion  with  justification,  v.  159  (n) ; 
xi.  248  — the  term  not  borrowed  from 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
xi.  252 — the  act  of,  denned,  xi.  252 — 
the  Spirit's  witness  to  the  adoption  of 


believers,  where  taught,  xi.  253.  See 
Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Adrian,  his  allusion  to  Jesus  Christ, 
ix.  168 

Adultery,  spiritual  adultery  described, 
iii.  374 — ancient  laws  against,  noticed, 
ix.  78 — grossly  practised  among  the 
ancients,  ix.  79 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  the  church  of 
Christ,  iv.  1 97 

JEnon,  near  Salim,  described,  xii. 
279 

JEons,  a  species  of  imaginary  beings, 
by  which  primitive  Christianity  was  cor 
rupted,  vi.  293 — of  the  Gnostics,  what, 
viii.  27,  38  ;  x.  281 

Affections,  of  the  Christian,  where 
placed,  ii.  381 — just  and  proper,  the 
gift  of  Christ,  iv.  1 24 — should  be  actively 
employed  in  spiritual  worship,  iv.  493 — 
the  exercise  of  the,  grossly  interfered 
with,  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  x.  128 

Afflictions,  complicated  nature  of,  en 
dured  by  the  godly,  iii.  11 — existence 
of,  how  accounted  for,  iv.  54 — not  wil 
lingly  inflicted  by  the  Almighty,  iv.  55 
—  success  of  prayer  in  removing,  iv.  56 
— reasons  why  permitted,  iv.  57 — mer 
ciful  restrictions  connected  with,  iv.  57, 
58 — are  a  proof  that  our  days  are  evil, 
iv.  202 — a  great  trial  of  true  faith,  iv. 
379 — are  specially  regarded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  viii.  406 — effect  of, 
on  the  good  and  wicked  man  contrasted, 
viii.  449 — various  effects  produced  by, 
viii.  460 — why  they  are  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,  x.  102 

African  Synod,  A.  D.  254,  decision 
of,  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  xii. 
265 

Africans,  their  confused  notions  of  a 
supreme  Being  stated,  vi.  432 — awful 
superstition  of  the,  vi.  433 — representa 
tions  of  Wesleyan  Missionaries  concern 
ing  them,  vi.  433,  et  seq. 

Agency,  all  employed  for  the  Son,  ii. 
297 — nature  of  the  agencies  broiight  into 
exercise  by  God,  in  judgment  and  mer 
cy,  iii.  478 — moral,  scriptural  views  of, 
iv.  245 — all  agencies  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Most  High,  iv.  260— 
moral  agency  inconsistent  with  the  doc 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  vii.  252 
— the  supernatural  agency,  which  is  at 
work  in  the  salvation  of  man,  viii.  460 
— human  agency  destroyed  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  John  Calvin,  xi.  462 — moral 
agency  defined,  xii.  306 

Agrippa,  son  of  Herod,  his  character, 
vi.  250 

Albigenses,  origin  of  the,  vii.  459 
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Alexander  of  Pontua,  the  pretended 
miracles  of,  ix.  232 

Alexander  the  Great  did  not  molest 
Judea,  and  why,  vi.  121 

Alexandria,  present  state  of,  vii.  338 

—  character   of  the   ancient   school  at, 
viii.  24 

Ali,  the  proverbs  of,  a  description  of, 
vii.  383 

"  All  men"  salvation  attainable  by, 
proved  from  the  scriptures  which  de- 
clare  that  Christ  "  died  for  all,"  xi.  274 

—  which  attribute   an    equal   extent   to 
the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  to 
the   fall,  xi.    275—  which   declare   that 
Christ  died  even  for  those  who  perish, 
xi.  276  —  which  place  under  guilt  those 
who  do  not  believe,  and  reject  the  Gos- 
pel,  xi.  276  —  which  attribute  the  failure 
of  men  in  obtaining  salvation  to  their 
own    fault,    xi.    278  —  no    passage    of 
Scripture    declares  that  Christ  did   not 
die   for    all,    xi.   279  —  the    Calvinistic 
restriction  of  the  term  "  all  men,"  con- 
sidered,  xi.  279 

All-sufficiency  of  God,  considered,  x. 
107 

Allegory,  of  St.  Paul,  respecting 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  vi.  279  —  explained, 
vii.  379 

Allen,  John,  his  «'  Modern  Judaism," 
xii.  133 

Allix,  Peter,  D.D.,  his  "Judgment 
of  the  Jewish  Church,"  referred  to,  vii. 
27  ;  x.  231 

Almsgiving,  not  expressed  by  the 
word  "  charity"  in  our  translation,  iv. 
387—  inferior  to  charity,  iv.  392 

Alphabet,  invention  of  the  Cherokee, 
noticed,  viii.  170 

Altar,  setting  up  an,  a  public  act,  ii. 
409—  instances  of  this  fact,  ii.  409,  410 

—  objects  contemplated  in  the  erection 
of,  ii.  410  —  worship  of  God  described  as 
a    coming   to    the    altar,    iii.    141  —  ap- 
proaching  the,  implies  a  recognition  of 
sin,  iii.  142  —  a  liability  to  punishment, 
iii.  142—  that  God  is  propitious  through 
an  atonement,  iii.  143  —  and  assures  us 
of  access  to  God,  iii.  144—  great  lesson 
taught  by  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  iv. 
172—  the   holy  fire  of,  wanting   in  the 
second  temple,  vi.  120 

Ambassadors,  in  what  respect  Chris- 
tian  Ministers  are  said  to  be,  ii.  411 

Ambition,  a  powerful  temptation  of 
Satan,  iv.  38 

Ambrose,  on  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  xii.  265 

Ambrosian  chant,  the,  a  description 
of,  viii.  322 


America,  progress  of  Methodism  in, 
v.  217  —  fate  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Address 
to  the  Colonies  of,  v.  217  —  character  of 
Methodism  in  that  country,  v.  218-220 

—  revivals    of  religion  there   character- 
ized,  v.  218—221  —  state  of  the  Method- 
ist  societies  there,  v.   261  ;   viii.  340, 
363  —  Mr.  Wesley's  ordination  of  Super- 
intendents  and  Elders  for,  v.  262—  tra- 
dition  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of,  concerning  the  creation,  noticed,  vi. 
49  ;  ix.  48 

Amiens,  character  of  the  peace  of,  vi. 
376  —  notorious  violation  of  the  treaty  of, 
by  France,  vi.  378 

Amory,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  the  omni- 
presence  of  God,  ix.  504-509 

Amos,  the  chronological  order  of  his 
prophecy,  vi.  166 

Amphilochus,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  his 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
mentioned,  ix.  185 

Amyraldus,  Moses,  an  apologist  of 
Calvin,  xi.  414 

Anabaptists,  the  rise  of,  in  England, 
and  Germany,  xii.  266 

Analogy,  difference  between,  and  me- 
taphor,  vii.  312 

Ai/o^epw,  explained,  xi.  34 

Anatomy,  secrets  of,  belong  only  to 
God,  iii.  324 

Ancestors,  zeal  of  our,  in  the  erec- 
tion  of  places  of  worship,  laudable,  ii.  41  5 

Anchor,  why  hope  is  said  to  be  an, 
iv.  320 

Anderson,  Rev.  Christopher,  on  the 
obligation  of  family  worship,  xii.  65,  et 
$eq. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  v.  401  ;  viii. 
260  ;  xi.  269 

Anecdote  of  a  poor  woman  in  Wake- 
field,  i.  139  —  an  impatient  hearer,  re- 
proved,  i.  155  —  of  Mr.  Watson's  occa- 
sional  difficulty  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit,  i.  177  —  of  an  injured  negro  mother, 
i.  196  —  of  a  loquacious  lady,  i.  202  —  of 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  i.  241—  of  George  the 
Fourth,  i.  258  —  of  the  Rev.  George  Col- 
lison,  i.  279  —  of  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  i.  354  —  of  a  Greek  widow,  ii.  208 

—  of    Martin   Luther,   iv.   39—  of    Mr. 
Samuel  Wesley's  clerk,  v.  26—  of  the 
Bristol  Clergy,  v.  75  —  of  Beau  Nash,  v. 
77  —  of  Sir  John  Ganson,  v.  100  —  of  a 
Predestinarian,  v.   102  —  of  a   Lincoln- 
shire  Justice  of  the  Peace,  v.  104  —  of 
Sir  Edward  Blackett,  v.  126  —  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley,  v.  201—  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  v.  241  —  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament,  v.  251—  of  the  Rector  of  Ep- 
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worth,  v.  303— of  David  Garrick,  Esq., 
v.  305— of  negroes,  vi.  433,  434,  437, 
439,  440,  461,  518,  526,  528— of 
Governor  Seaton,  vi.  481 — of  a  West 
Indian  Planter,  vi.  510— of  Abbe  Du- 
bois,  modifying  Christian  doctrine,  vii. 
322— of  Louis  XIV.,  vii.  507— of  a 
pagan  Priest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
viii.  106— of  Kapiolani,  viii.  110— of 
Napoleon,  viii.  199 — of  a  pious  artisan 
of  Languedoc,  viii.  326— of  Galen,  ix. 
411 — of  Quintilian,  x.  103 — of  Zaleu- 
cus,  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  xi.  56 

Angel  of  the  church,  his  office  describ 
ed,  xii.  173— the  angel  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  xii.  174 

of  the  Lord,  Jacob  wrestling 

vith,  considered,  vi.  69 — the  "  Jehovah" 
.f  the  Old  Testament,  x.  164— objec- 
ions  to  this  doctrine  examined,  x.  165, 
'.t  seq. — ridiculous  notion  of  Priestley 
respecting,  x.  169 — and  of  Belsham,  x. 
170 — proved  to  be  not  God  the  Father, 
x.  171,  et  seq. — appeared  under  the 
Patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensations, 
x.  171,  et  seq. — appearances  of,  con 
sidered,  x.  172 — was  the  promised  and 
future  Christ,  x.  173— identified  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  former  dispensations, 
x.  180 — dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  x. 
180 

Angels,  what  they  are,  ii.  290— may 
be  employed  to  convey  to  distant  worlds 
the  tidings  of  redemption,  ii.  290 — how 
they  are  concerned  in  the  work  of  re 
demption,  ii.  290 — the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  work, 
noticed,  ii.  292 — fellowship  with  angels, 
alluded  to,  ii.  376— bodies  of  men  will 
be  raised  like  unto  the  angels,  ii.  393— 
were  the  agents  employed  in  punishing 
the  Israelites  with  pestilence,  ii.  399 — 
a  term  denoting  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  men,  iii.  81 — their  anxiety  respect 
ing  the  soul  of  man,  iii.  220 — the  term 
"  angel,"  applied  to  men,  explained,  iv. 
159 — specific  objects  of  angelic  minis 
try,  iv.  164 — deeply  interested  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  iv.  177 — their 
activity  and  diligence,  iv.  177 — their 
connexion  with  the  Christian  system, 
one  of  moral  benefit,  iv.  1 79 — are  minis 
ters  to  the  church  and  to  individuals,  iv. 
182 — are  under  the  government  of  God, 
iv.  241— affairs  of  this  world  are  carried 
on  by  the  ministry  of,  iv.  259 — the 
mystery  of  this  doctrine,  iv.  260 — the 
active  benevolence  of,  iv.  338 — the 
ministry  of,  under  the  law  and  Gospel 
contrasted,  iv.  422  —  the  instructive 
number  of,  iv.  422 — joyous  assembly  of, 


in  heaven,  iv.  423 — were  created  ante 
rior  to  man,  vi.  22 — worship  of  angels 
prohibited,  vi.  297 — the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  this  subject  con 
demned,  vi.  297— the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  Jews  alluded  to,  viii.  35 — are 
not  included  in  the  plural  appellations 
of  the  Deity,  x.  138— the  phrase  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord,"  considered,  x.  164 — on 
the  law  ordained  by,  x.  187 — sometimes 
termed  "  sons  of  God,"  x.  240 — they 
worship  Christ,  x.  322 — distinction  be 
tween  "a  spirit"  and  "an  angel,''  xii. 
1 7.  See  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Anger,  how  far  lawful,  xii.  104 

— — —  of  God,  only  propitiated  by 
sacrifice,  ii.  406 — Melancthon  quoted 
on  the,  x.  32 

Animal  life,  Bichat's  theory  of,  ex 
amined,  ix.  477 

Animals,  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean,  a  proof  of  the  early  insti 
tutions  of  sacrifice,  vi.  55 — how  they 
were  preserved  in  the  ark,  vi.  56 — Buf- 
fon,  on  the  various  species  of,  ix.  353 — 
conjectures  respecting  those  taken  by 
Noah  into  the  ark,  ix.  354— on  the  ex 
tinct  species  of,  ix.  354— on  the  use  of 
those  which  are  predatory  and  venom 
ous,  x.  63,  et  seq.— OIL  the  happiness  of, 
x.  65 

Anna,  the  prophetess,  her  character, 
vi.  220 

Annesley,  Rev.  Samuel,  noticed,  v. 
1,  2 — enjoyed  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
v.  85 

Annihilation,  of  the  soul,  an  absurd 
doctrine,  iii.  27 — vras  not  included  in 
the  death  with  which  our  progenitors 
were  threatened,  x.  441 

Anniversaries,  religious  services  of, 
how  they  ought  to  be  sanctified,  i.  278 
— the  proper  spirit  in  which  they  should 
be  conducted,  ii.  370 

Anoint,  the  phrase  "to  anoint  the 
most  Holy,"  explained,  iii.  391 

Anselm,  Archbishop,  quoted,  on  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
208 

Antediluvians,  demoralized  character 
of  the,  vi.  53 — were  well  versed  in  me 
chanical  arts,  vi.  56 — and  in  a  state  of 
high  civilization,  viii.  174 

AVTI,  "  instead  of,"  illustrated,  xi.  30 

Antichrist,  meaning  of  the  term,  vi. 
322 

Anti-  Slavery  Society,  Mr.  Watson's 
views  of  the,  i.  318 — objects  contem 
plated  by  the,  i.  319 

Antinomianism,  its  prevalence  among 
the  Moravians,  v.  82 — cause  of  the 
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spread  of,  among  the  Calvinists,  v.  228 
— Mr.  Fletcher's  description  of  the  ra 
vages  of,  229 — the  perverted  views  of, 
respecting  the  atonement  of  Christ,  ex 
amined  and  refuted,  xi.  75,  et  seq. — in 
consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  conditional 
pardon,  xi.  79 — its  notion  of  an  eternal 
justification  exploded,  xi.  176  —  the 
views  of,  on  imputed  righteousness,  ex 
amined  and  refuted,  xi.  178,  et  seq. — 
scriptures  which  are  supposed  to  estab 
lish  these  views,  considered,  xi.  192— 
194 — its  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi 
cation  by  faith,  xi.  223 

Antioch,  Theophilus  of,  quoted,  x. 
185 — the  Synod  of,  referred  to,  x.  185 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  vi.  119,  127— his  abandon 
ed  character,  vi.  127— substitutes  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  for  the  feast  of  taber 
nacles,  vi.  128 

Antipcedobaptists,  objection  of,  to  the 
doctrine  that  baptism  superseded  cir 
cumcision,  xii.  242 — evasive  criticisms 
of,  on  infant  church-membership,  xii. 
253,  et  seq. — views  of,  on  the  baptism 
of  houses  or  families,  examined,  xii. 
258,  et  seq.— Peter  Bruis,  the  first  An- 
tipsedobaptist  teacher,  xii.  265 

Antiquity,  of  the  cross,  a  source  of 
the  Christian's  joy,  iii.  57 — is  no  excuse 
for  error,  iii.  58 — of  the  Scriptures,  con 
sidered,  ix.  145,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  333— the 
claim  of,  on  behalf  of  some  states,  ex 
amined,  ix.  340 — testimony  of,  respect 
ing  the  ancient  form  of  baptism,  x.  370 

Ai/TiTfTa,  explained,  viii.  77 

Airavyao'fj.a,  explained,  vii.  41 

A7re/c8uo/iai,  explained,  viii.  302,  313 

A^HTjjUt,  explained,  xi.  62 

AiroKaTa\\aff(T(a,  explained,  xi.  44 

Apoltinarius,  the  heretical  tenets  of, 
x.  344 

Apollonius  Tyanceus,  the  pretended 
miracles  of,  ix.  232 

Apostasy,  that  predicted  by  the  Apos 
tles,  the  effects  of,  ii.  358 — temptations 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  to,  iv.  419  ;  vi. 
307 — of  the  Church  of  Rome,  described, 
vi.  300  — giiilt  of,  in  the  Jews  of  Pales 
tine,  vi.  311 — the  apostasies  of  the  Jews 
predicted,  ix.  255,  ct  seq. ;  xii.  326 

Apostates,  case  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  considered, 
xi.  288,  et  seq. 

Apostles,  how  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ii.  268 — why  they  did  not  attempt 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ii.  284 — 
what  glory  of  Christ  they  beheld,  during 
his  humiliation,  ii.  436 — were  divinely 
selected  for  their  respective  scenes  of 


labour,  ii.  446 — prayers  of  the,  are  pro 
mises,  ii.  458 — in  their  preaching  they 
clearly  revealed  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice, 
iii.  59,  60— were  qualified  by  the  Al 
mighty  for  their  work,  iii.  194 — ho\v 
the  church  is  built  upon  the,  iii.  287 — 
their  illumination  and  power  the  result 
of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iii.  380 — were  directed  by  the  Spirit  to 
their  several  fields  of  labour,  iii.  460 — 
their  call  to  the  Heathen  noticed,  iii. 
463 — their  great  use  of  sacrificial  terms 
alluded  to,  iv.  277 — were  both  doctrinal 
and  practical  in  their  discourses,  vi.  186 
— meaning  of  the  term,  vi.  190 — nature 
of  their  commission,  vi.  217 — book  of 
the  Acts  of  the,  characterized,  vi.  241 
— what  was  requisite  to  constitute  an, 
vi.  284 — success  of  the,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Mahomet,  ix.  319 — they  paid 
divine  worship  to  Christ,  x.  315 — are 
not  chargeable  with  idolatry  in  worship 
ping  Christ,  x.  330— nature  of  their 
office  in  the  primitive  church,  xii.  169, 
209 

Apostles1  Creed,  Witsius's  disserta 
tions  on,  &c.,  reviewed,  vii.  493,  et  seq* 
— the  antiquity  and  importance  of,  vii. 
493,  et  seq. — on  the  use  of  creeds  in 
general,  vii.  494 — the  first  and  second 
object  of  creeds,  specified,  vii.  495 — 
three  classes  of  creeds  defined,  vii.  496 
— traced  to  the  precincts  of  the  aposto 
lic  age,  vii.  497 — when  it  was  publicly 
\ised  in  the  church,  vii.  497 — the  cha 
racter  of  this  formulary,  viii.  287 

Apparitions,  remarks  on  the  alleged 
credulity  of  Mr.  Wesley  respecting,  v. 
345 — Dr.  Henry  More's  letter  to  the 
author  of  Sadducismus  Triumphatus, 
quoted,  v.  346,  503 — disbelief  in,  an 
infidelity  peculiar  to  modern  times,  v. 
498 — the  fact  of  supernatural  appear 
ances,  a  scriptural  doctrine,  v.  499 — 
testimony  of  Dr.  Horneck  concerning, 
v.  499— and  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  v.  500 
— extracts  from  Jurieu's  Pastoral  Let 
ters,  respecting,  v.  501 — and  from 
Andrew  Baxter  on  "  the  Philosophy  of 
Dreaming,"  v.  501— Mr.  Wesley's  be 
lief  in,  justified,  v.  501-504 — moral 
uses  of  these  appearances,  v.  503 — 
were  credited  by  the  ancient  Jews,  vi. 
Ill — the  re-appearance  of  Samuel,  no 
ticed,  vi.  Ill — credulity  and  unbelief 
respecting  them,  are  equally  to  be 
guarded  against,  vi.  Ill 

Apuleius,  his  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ,  alluded  to,  ix.  168 

Arabians,  prophecy,  respecting  Ish- 
mael,  accomplished  in  the,  vi.  67 
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Ararat^  the  mountain  of,  where  situ 
ated,  vi.  54 

Araunah,  his  exemplary  character 
for  zeal  and  liberality,  ii.  414 

Arch,  triumphal,  of  Titus,  interesting 
facts  connected  with  it,  vi.  209 

Archbishops,  origin  of,  in  the  church, 
xii,  177 

Argument)  a  priori  and  a  posteriori, 
explained,  ix.  377-379,  387,  et  seq.— 
character  of  the  proof  a  priori,  ix.  453 
— comparative  estimate  of  the  two 
modes  of  proof,  ix.  454,  et  seq. 

Arians,  the  sentiments  of,  deroga 
tory  to  the  love  of  Christ,  x.  124 — in 
what  sense  they  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  x.  124 — opinion  of,  on 
the  term  "  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  x.  166 
• — refuted  by  a  Socinian  writer,  x.  168 
— on  the  term  "God"  as  applied  to 
Christ,  x.  197 — Waterland's  reply  to, 
x.  197 — the  notions  of,  respecting  this 
title,  refuted,  x.  200,  et  seq.— view  of, 
on  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  x. 
308 — formerly  branded  with  idolatry 
because  of  worshipping  Christ,  x.  329 
. — the  doctrine  of  superior  and  inferior 
worship,  noticed,  x.  331 — have  in  this 
country  generally  merged  into  Socinian- 
ism,  x.  356 — their  views  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  x.  362— and  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  24 — their  absurdity,  xi.  25. 
See  Socinianism. 

Aristeas,  the  pretended  miracles  of, 
ix.  232 

Aristotle,  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  ix.  27 — his  notions  of  a  divine 
providence,  ix.  65 — did  not  counte 
nance  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  ix.  72;  xii.  313 — his  view  of 
meekness,  ix.  78  ;  xii.  315 — quoted  on 
the  constant  dependence  of  all  things 
upon  the  Creator,  x.  294 

Ark  of  Noah,  a  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  vi.  56 — capacity 
of  the,  considered,  ix.  353  ;  xii.  369 

Ark  of  the  testimony,  why  a  type  of 
the  Gospel,  ii.  471 — it  presented  law  in 
connexion  with  grace,  ii.  472;  iv.  171 
— it  teaches  a  spiritual  world  and  im 
mortality,  ii.  472 — and  the  constant 
presence  of  God,  ii.  472— it  exhibits  a 
grand  evangelical  type,  iv.  170 — why  it 
contained  the  tables  of  the  law,  iv.  173 
— its  continuance  in  Shiloh,  vi.  103 — 
it  was  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  vi. 
120 — in  what  respects  it  was  a  propiti 
atory,  xi.  40 

Arrninianism  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes 
ley,  described,  vii.  420,  et  seq. — differ 
ences  between,  and  Calvinism,  if  not 


fundamental,  are  highly  important,  vii. 
478 

Arminius,  James,  D.D.,  on  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination,  i. 
352 — interesting  parallel  between  him 
and  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  vii.  475,  et 
seq. — his  scriptural  system  of  theology 
referred  to,  vii.  476 — his  theological 
education,  vii.  482 — his  pulpit  excellen 
cies,  vii.  482,  483  —  embraces  senti 
ments  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin,  vii. 
485 — his  view  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vii.  485 — 
when  his  persecutions  commenced,  vii. 
485 — his  exposition  of  the  ninth  of  the 
Romans,  noticed,  vii.  486 — is  elected  to 
the  theological  chair  at  Leyden,  vii.  487 
— his  character  as  a  disputant,  vii.  488 
— is  charged  with  Pelagianism  and  Po 
pery,  vii.  490 — Mr.  Wesley's  opinion 
of  his  system  of  theology,  vii.  490— his 
sickness  and  death,  vii.  490 — refutes 
the  notion,  that  "  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,"  x.  83 — on  the  effects  of  the  fall, 
x.  436 — on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
x.  480 — and  imputed  righteousness,  xi. 
189 — on  the  leading  schemes  of  predes 
tination,  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches, 
xi.  418,  et  seq. 

Armour  of  light,  described,  iv.  432, 
et  seq. — why  so  termed,  iv.  438 — is 
heavenly  in  its  origin,  iv.  439 — is  only 
found  connected  with  Christianity,  iv. 
439 — is  accordant  with  the  Christian 
dispensation,  iv.  441 — awful  state  of 
those  destitute  of  this  armour,  iv.  444 — 
elevated  character  of  those  who  possess 
it,  iv.  445 — the  armour  of  the  Chris 
tian,  vi.  287 

Arnaud,  Henri,  his  enterprises  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  alluded  to,  vii. 
462,  463 

Apvr)o~a/j.evoi,  explained,  v.  170 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
on  the  hypostatical  union,  x.  344  —  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x. 
359 — on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  x. 
439 — and  on  justification  by  faith  alone, 
xi.  220 

Anbury,  Rev.  Francis,  his  character, 
as  an  American  Methodist  Bishop,  v.  267 

"  Ascending  into  heaven,"  the  So 
cinian  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  ex 
amined,  x.  154 

Ascension  of  Christ,  the  day  of  inau 
guration  to  regal  dignity,  ii.  304 — was 
the  glory  which  his  disciples  beheld,  ii. 
437 — was  one  of  the  seals  set  by  the 
Father  to  the  mission  of  his  Son,  iii. 
312 — the  fact  of,  corroborated  and  at 
tested,  iv.  77-  circumstances  attending, 
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this  event,  iv.  78 — effects  of,  compared 
to  ancient  military  triumphs,  iv.  80  — 
duty  of  man  in  reference  thereto,  iv. 
86-87 

Ascetics,  great  errors  of  the,  vi.  357 
— the  introduction  of,  into  Russia,  viii. 
206 

Asconius,  on  the  term  "  satisfac 
tion,"  xi.  72 

Asiatic  churches,  sad  monuments  of 
disobedience,  iii.  67 

Ass,  why  ridden  by  the  Saviour  on 
entering  Jerusalem,  iii.  172 

Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
on  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predes 
tination,  xi.  441 

Assembly's  Catechism,  its  definition 
of  repentance,  examined,  vii.  196— and 
of  prayer,  xii.  55 

Assurance  in  the  hour  of  death,  ex 
emplified  in  Stephen,  ii.  429 — of  divine 
favour  vouchsafed  to  persevering  piety, 
iii.  262 — of  our  being  now  in  a  state  of 
salvation  possible,  iv.  296 — Southey's 
satirical  animadversions  on  the  doctrine 
of,  v.  86 — the  faith  of,  illustrated,  v. 
165— the  doctrine  of,  defined,  v.  171- 
180,  393— not  the  Calvinistic  assurance 
of  eternal  salvation,  v.  175  ;  xi.  254 — 
essential  to  our  consolation  and  peace, 
v.  176 — is  consonant  with  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  v.  177 — tes 
timony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  from 
Bishops  Horsley,  Hall,  and  Brownrigg, 
v.  178,  179,  396  (n.)— Southey  attri 
butes  the  doctrine  of,  to  enthusiasm,  v. 
392 — few  Divines  have  denied  the  pos 
sibility  of  the  doctrine,  v.  397 — Mr. 
Wesley's  clear  definition  of  it,  v.  398 — 
Bishop  Hooper's  testimony  in  favour  of 
it,  v.  400— of  Bishops  Andrews,  Hall, 
and  others,  v.  401-405 — extract  from 
the  Homily  on  Faith,  concerning,  v. 
404 — the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  branch  of  Christian  truth,  v.  405- 
408—  Mr.  Wesley's  views  of,  defended, 
v.  408—410  ;  xi.  255 — remarks  on  the 
use  of  the  term,  xi.  254 — why  it  should 
be  sparingly  and  cautiously  used,  xi. 
254 — the  Antinomian  notion  of,  refuted, 
xi.  255.  See  Adoption,  Witness  of  the 
.  Spirit. 

Astronomical  tables,  adduced  to  re 
fute  the  chronology  of  Scripture,  noticed, 
ix.  339 

Astronomy,  secrets  of,  belong  only  to 
God,  iii.  323 

Athanasian  Creed,  character  of  the, 
vii.  495 — a  quotation  from,  x.  146 — on 
the  hypostatical  union,  x.  344 — and  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x.  359 


Athanasius,  quoted,  on  the  books 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  is. 
184 

Atheism  of  the  religion  of  Budhu,  ix. 
27 — the  argument  in  favour  of  the  intel 
ligence  of  the  Divine  Being  confound 
ing  to  Atheism,  ix.  394,  et  seq.—  on  the 
absurdities  of,  ix.  398,  446,  448,  472, 
et  seq. — modern  schemes  of,  noticed,  ix. 
449 — the  great  credulity  of,  ix.  452 

Athenagoras,  objections  of  his  day  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  viii.  44 

Athens,  the  mysterious  altar  at,  al 
luded  to,  iv.  187 

Atonement  of  Christ,  an  important 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  337 ;  vi. 
258  ;  xi.  165 — benefits  resulting  there 
from,  i.  338 — the  great  consequence  of 
the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ,  ii.  75 
— the  doctrine  of,  essential  to  the  Chris 
tian  system,  ii.  279 — efficacy  of,  proved 
by  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ii.  284 — anti 
quity  of  this  doctrine,  ii.  331 — faith  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the,  required,  ii.  439 — 
is  the  only  means  by  which  a  way  to 
God  is  kept  open,  iii.  71 — adequacy 
of,  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  iii.  1 15 — in 
what  its  efficacy  consisted,  iii.  115,  116 
— would  not  be  needed  if  man  were 
innocent,  iii.  142 — assures  us  of  access 
to  God,  iii.  144 — acceptance  of  the  doc 
trine  by  man,  is  a  mark  of  a  heart  that 
is  right,  iii.  151 — trust  in,  a  principle 
of  true  worship,  iii.  208 — Daniel's  de 
scription  of  the  blessings  flowing  through, 
iii.  386,  et  seq. — a  Socinian  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of,  refuted,  iv.  175 — is  the 
great  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews,  iv.  275 — a  reason  why  this  doc 
trine  was  so  little  understood  among  the 
Jews,  vi.  130 — is  adapted  to  the  wretched 
state  of  man,  vi.  258 — the  doctrine  of, 
on  what  it  is  founded,  ix.  289 — moral 
principles  exhibited  in,  ix.  291,  et  seq. ; 
xii.  353 — its  high  consistency,  ix.  298 
— and  suitableness,  ix.  299 — import  of 
the  terms  "  propitiate "  and  "  atone," 
xi.  38,  93 — objection  to  the  doctrine  of, 
on  the  injustice  of  punishing  the  inno 
cent  for  the  guilty,  answered,  xi.  81 — 
sacrifices  of  atonement  a  part  of  the  reli 
gion  of  the  Patriarchs,  xi.  117 — benefits 
derived  to  man  from  the,  considered,  xi. 
167,  et  seq. — the  new  relation  in  which 
it  places  man  to  God,  xi.  167,  et  seq. — 
gives  activity  to  the  compassion  of  the 
Most  High,  xi.  168— the  extent  of,  con 
sidered,  xi.  273,  et  seq. 

Attraction  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  Gospel,  viii.  550 

Attributes  of  Christ,  important  nature 
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of  the,  x.  288 — of  eternity,  x.  289 — of 
omnipresence,  x.  291,  et  seq. — of  the 
omniscience  of  Christ,  x.  294— the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  x.  300 — omni 
potence,  x.  301 

Attributes  of  God,  how  they  are  calcu 
lated  to  impress  the  mind,  ii.  337 — his 
moral  attributes,  how  displayed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  iv.  135 — the  moral  and  intel 
lectual,  denned,  vii.  307  ;  x.  35 — mean 
ing  of  the  term,  ix.  461 — figurative 
representations  of,  in  Scripture,  noticed, 
x.  30 — the  attributes  fully  considered, 
ix.  461  ;  x.  108 — important  nature  of 
the,  x.  288 — absurdity  in  viewing  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  merely  au  attribute  of 
Deity,  x.  372 

the  Holy  Spirit,  defined, 

x.  375 

Augsburgh,  the  Confession  of,  quoted, 
on  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predes 
tination,  xi  443 

Augustine,  Saint,  introduced  into  the 
church  a  restricted  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  persecution,  vii.  479 
— his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrip 
ture,  noticed,  ix.  185 — on  the  knowledge 
of  evil  spirits,  ix.  22~4 — on  the  imputa 
tion  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  207 
— his  character  as  a  theologian,  and  the 
nature  of  his  system,  xi.  416 — on  the 
offices  of  "  pastors  and  teachers,"  xii. 
1 70 — on  the  nature  of  baptism,  xii.  223 
— on  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  xii. 
265 

Authority  of  the  kingly  power  of 
Christ,  viii.  528,  et  seq. 

Awakening,  spiritual,  denned,  xi.  230 


B. 


Babel,  moral  results  consequent  on 
the  dispersion  at,  ix.  234 

Babylon,  salutary  effect  of  the  cap 
tivity  in,  iipon  the  Jews,  vi.  117 — sub 
version  of  the  empire  of,  vi.  118 — im 
port  of  the  phrase  "  church  at  Babylon," 
vi.  318 — the  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  no 
ticed,  viii.  478  ;  xii.  328 — moral  influ 
ence  of  the  Jewish  captivity  on  the 
inhabitants  of,  ix.  41 — Rich's  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Ruins  of,"  referred  to,  ix.  260 ; 
xii.  328 

Bacchus,  orgies  of,  substituted  for 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  by  Antiochus, 
vi.  128 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  on  the  presence 
of  God  in  public  worship,  iii.  214 — on 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  iii.  233, 
312  j  vi.  161. 


Balaam  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  true  religion,  ix.  40 — the  cha 
racter  of  his  enchantments,  ix.  216 — 
and  also  his  personal  character,  ix.  271 

Balguy,  John,  M.A.,  quoted,  on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  93 

Band-meetings,  the  rudiments  of, 
were  adopted  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  Georgia, 
v.  36 — Southey's  ignorant  censures  of, 
v.  485— nature  of,  described,  v.  488 — 
the  principle  on  which  these  institu 
tions  are  founded  recognised  in  the  Ho 
mily  on  Repentance,  v.  489 — end  in 
Bishop  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living,"  v.  489 
— an  erroneous  statement  concerning 
Mr.  C.  Wesley's  opinion  of  band-meet 
ings  corrected,  v.  490 

Baptism,  a  figurative  rite  of  Christi 
anity,  ii.  327 — a  positive  institution  of 
the  Christian  religion,  iii.  60— exhibits 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
iii.  60— how  children  have  a  right  to, 
iii.  78 — is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  new 
covenant,  iii.  79 — connexion  with  the 
church  of  Christ  by  baptism,  not  suffi 
cient,  iii.  1 53 — the  nature  of  this  sacra 
ment,  vi.  211 — why  it  was  enjoined  by 
our  Lord,  on  believing,  vi.  217 — child 
ren  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  ordi 
nance,  vi.  217 — is  immersion  or  affu 
sion  the  most  scriptural  mode  ?  vi.  218 
— the  ancient  form  of,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  referred  to,  vii.  456 — the 
great  baptism  of  the  Russians  on  em 
bracing  Christianity,  viii.  207 — is  a 
monument  of  the  truth  of  Gospel  his 
tory,  ix.  161— the  antiquity  of,  x.  369 
—  the  difference  between  Christian  bap 
tism  and  that  of  John,  x.  369— the  an 
tiquity  of  the  form  of,  x.  370—why  it  is 
termed  a  sacrament,  xii.  213 — the  ob 
ligation  of,  xii.  222— view  of  the  nature 
of,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  xii. 
222 — by  Augustine,  xii.  223 — by  the 
Church  of  England,  xii.  223 — by  the 
Quakers  and  Socinians,  xii.  223  — the 
covenant  character  of  the  ordinance, 
xii.  224,  et  seq. — the  Abrahamic  cove 
nant  considered,  xii.  224  —circumcision 
the  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant,  xii. 
225 — is  to  the  new  covenant  what  cir 
cumcision  was  to  the  old,  xii.  231,  et 
seq. — probable  reason  for  the  change, 
xii.  232 — St.  Peter's  views  of  Christian 
baptism,  xii.  236,  et  seq. — the  ancient 
practice  of  requiring  a  confession  of 
faith  at  baptism,  xii.  236 — the  phrase, 
"  an  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to 
ward  God,"  explained,  xii.  236 — in  what 
respects  it  corresponds  with  circumci 
sion,  xii.  239 — as  a  sign,  xii.  239— aud 
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seal,  xii.  241 — is  termed  by  St.  Paul 
"Christian  circumcision,"  xii.  242— 
Antipsedobaptist  objection  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  substitution  of  baptism  for 
circumcision,  xii.  242 — nature  of  our 
Lord's  baptism  by  his  Apostles,  xii.  243 
— proper  subjects  of  baptism,  xii.  244 
—  arguments  in  favour  of  infant  baptism 
adduced,  xii.  244,  et  seq. — why  baptism 
was  instituted  an  ordinance  of  the 
church  in  preference  to  any  other  rite, 
xii.  245 — an  ancient  rite  in  the  Jewish 
church,  xii.  246 — on  Jewish  baptism 
of  proselytes,  xii.  246-248 — the  bap 
tism  of  houses  or  households,  xii.  258 
—of  the  Philippian  jailer,  xii.  259 — of 
Lydia,  xii.  260— of  Stephanas,  xii.  26J 
— benefits  of,  to  the  infant  and  adult, 
xii.  266 — mode  of  baptism  examined, 
xii.  267,  et  seq. — arguments  proving 
that  immersion  is  not  the  only  legitimate 
mode,  xii.  268 — superstitious  append 
ages  to,  xii.  269  validity  of  sprinkling 
recognised  by  the  early  church,  xii.  270 
— import  of  the  term  "baptize,"  xii. 
272— John's  baptism  in  Jordan  fully 
considered,  xii.  274,  et  scq. — the  proofs 
adduced  by  immersionists  examined, 
xii.  275,  et  seq. — use  of  baptism  as  an 
emblem,  xii.  284 — agreement  and  dif 
ference  between  baptism  and  the  Eu 
charist,  xii.  286.  See  Infant  Baptism, 
Circumcision. 

Baptism  of  fire,  why  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  thus  termed,  iv. 
327 — a  common  privilege  of  the  Chris 
tian,  iv.  327 

Baptismal  regeneration,  as  held  by 
the  Church  of  England,  defined,  xii. 
223 

Barchocheba,  a  false  Christ,  ix.  226 

Barclay,  John,  M.D.,  quoted,  on  the 
folly  of  materialism,  ix.  478 — and  on 
the  principle  of  life,  ix.  480 

Barron,  Mr.,  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Belles  Lettres  and  Logic,"  noticed,  i. 
61 

Barrow,  Isaac,  D.D.,  quoted  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  v. 
403  ;  viii.  260  ;  xi.  271— on  the  nature 
if  God,  ix.  369 — arid  on  the  existence 
of  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  147 

Basil,  Saint,  on  Christ  being  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  186 

Bates,  William,  D.D.,  on  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  x. 
57 

Baxter,  Andrew,  his  essay  "  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Dreaming,"  quoted,  v. 
501 

,  Rev.  R.,  his  religious  socie 


ties  at  Kidderminster,  v.  37  (n.)— his 
"  History  of  the  Councils,"  alluded  to, 
v.  211 — quoted,  on  the  moral  effects 
produced  by  the  plague  on  the  inhabit 
ants  of  London,  v.  516 — on  the  neces 
sary  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  ix.  456 
— and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  x 
111 — his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  imput 
ed  righteousness,  xi.  178,  191 — on  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
204  —on  the  import  of  the  term  "  righ 
teousness,"  xi.  211 — the  system  of  the 
ology  called  "  Baxterianism"  defined, 
xi.  444,  et  seq.— on.  the  case  of  the 
Heathen,  xi.  448— the  peculiarity  of  his 
theological  scheme,  xi.  452 — objections 
to  it,  xi.  454,  et  seq. 

Baxterianism,  the  system  of  theology 
so  called,  vii.  476 ;  xi.  444,  et  seq. — 
its  peculiarity,  xi.  452,  et  seq. — objec 
tions  to  this  scheme  considered,  xi.  454 
— Maclaine's  remarks  on,  quoted,  xi. 
458 

Beast,  the  vision  of  the,  in  the  Apo 
calypse,  iii.  103 

Beattie,  James,  LL.D.,  on  the  com 
parative  insignificance  of  man,  no  argu 
ment  against  revelation,  ix.  335 — on 
the  providence  of  God,  ix.  338 — on  the 
moral  connexion  of  this  world  with  uni 
versal  intelligence,  ix.  338 — his  "  Evi 
dences  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
quoted,  ix.  339 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  quoted,  on  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
208 

"  Begotten,"  the  propriety  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  ex 
amined,  vii.  79,  et  ray.— remarks  on  the 
phrase,  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee,"  x.  227,  et  seq. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  his  character  as  an 
expositor,  viii.  73 

"  Believing  the  Gospel"  import  of 
the  phrase,  xi.  294 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  on  the  value 
of  the  merit  of  Christ,  xi.  246 

Belsham,  Thomas,  instance  of  per 
version  of  Scripture  by,  x.  152,  155 — 
on  "  ascending  into "  and  "  coming 
down  from  heaven,"  x.  152,  153, '155 
— his  absurd  view  of  the  term  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord,"  x.  170— finds  fault  with 
the  style  of  the  Apostles,  x.  372 

Belshazzar,  the  appearance  of  the 
hand-writing  to,  viii.  482 

Belzoni,  M.,  his  model  of  an  Egyp 
tian  tomb,  vii.  345 

Benediction,  the  apostolic,  what  it 
was,  vi.  277  ;  x.  328— the  Jewish  form 
of,  considered,  x.  140— of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  a  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  x. 
328 

Benevolence,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to 
man,  ii.  70 — powerfully  inculcated  in 
the  Scriptures,  ii.  352 — foundation  of, 
laid  in  gratitude,  ii.  354 — the  love  of 
Christ  the  moving  cause  of,  ii.  355 — 
motives  to,  are  addressed  to  our  hope, 
ii.  355 — others  to  our  prudence,  ii.  357 
— some  are  drawn  from  the  fitness  of 
the  thing,  ii.  360— and  others  from  hu 
man  mortality,  ii.  361 — objections  to  its 
exercise  considered,  ii.  362— is  a  dis 
tinguishing  feature  in  the  man  who 
does  not  live  to  himself,  iii.  6 — and  a 
powerful  principle  in  Christian  devoted- 
ness,  iii.  13 — is  a  moral  effect  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  iii.  65 — and  a  dis 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  Gospel,  iii. 
409 — possesses  the  force  of  duty  and 
obligation,  iv.  339 — of  Christ,  iv.  450 
— of  Christ  toward  Jerusalem,  vi.  205 
— obligation  of,  not  indicated  by  works, 
&c.,  of  God,  ix.  13— rule  by  which 
Christian  benevolence  should  be  exer 
cised,  xii.  106 

Benevolence  of  God,  is  a  proof  in 
favour  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  iii.  76 
— on  the  activity  given  to  the,  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  xi.  168 

Bennett,  James,  D.D.,  the  unsanc- 
tified  spirit  which  is  displayed  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Dissenters,"  v.  241 

Benson,  George,  D.D.,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  vi.  323 
— his  character  as  an  expositor,  viii.  72 
— on  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  x. 
321 — and  on  the  baptism  of  Jewish 
proselytes,  x.  368 

,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  admiration 

of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Watson,  i.  1 75 
—  the    death  and  characteristic  sketch 


of,  i.  259-261  j  viii.  351— his  state 
ment  of  the  last  days  and  death  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  v.  308-314— his 
"  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons,"  re 
viewed,  vii.  467-473 — their  unsatisfac 
tory  character,  vii.  468 — his  style  as  a 
Preacher,  vii.  469,  473 — was  an  excel 
lent  textuary,  vii.  471 — his  mode  of  em 
ploying  his  criticisms,  vii.  471 — insepa 
rably  united  doctrinal  with  experimental 
truth,  vii.  472 

Bentley,  Richard,  D.D.,  on  the  pre 
servation  of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  186,  et 
seq. — and  on  the  comparative  insignifi 
cance  of  man  being  no  argument  against 
the  truth  of  revelation,  ix.  335 

Berridge,  Rev.  John,  his  coarse  viru 
lence  and  buffoonery  as  a  controvert- 
ist,  v.  240 

2 


Bertius,  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
Arminius,  alluded  to,  vii.  481 — his  de 
scription  of  the  pulpit  excellencies  of 
Arminius,  vii.  482 — on  the  state  of  re 
ligion  in  the  Low  Countries,  vii.  484 — 
his  account  of  the  election  of  Arminius 
to  the  Theological  chair,  vii.  487 — of 
his  conduct  when  in  it,  vii.  487 — and 
his  description  of  his  last  illness,  vii. 
491.  See  Arminius. 

Beryl,  colour  of  the,  described,  iv. 
261 

Bethany,  why  a  favourite  plare  of 
our  Lord's,  iv.  79— nature  of  the  bless 
ing  which  Christ  there  gave  to  his  dis 
ciples,  iv.  79 — where  it  was  situated,  vi. 
175 

Bethlehem,  where  situated,  vi.  176 
Bethphage,  where  situated,  vi.  175 
Beza,  Theodore,  doctrines  taught  by, 
at    Geneva,    vii.    480 — on    the    term 
"Spirit  of  Holiness,"  as  applied  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  x.  248 — on  the 
imputation   of  faith  for   righteousness, 
xi.   210 — and  on  the    phrase,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mer 
cy,"  xi.  314 

Biban  el  Molouk,  a  description  of, 
vii.  344 — Champollion's  account  of,  viii. 
185,  et  seq. — description  of  a  tomb  dis 
covered  there,  ix.  49 

Bible,  the,  import  of  the  term,  xii. 
304— why  called  "  The  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  xii.  305 

Bible  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  a 
remarkable  interposition  of  divine  Pro 
vidence  in  the  establishment  of,  ii.  359 
— an  Auxiliary  Society  instituted  at 
Novogorod,  viii.  194 — nourishing  state 
of,  in  the  diocese  of  Orel,  viii.  200 — 
and  at  Kharkof,  viii.  202 

Bichat,  M.,  his  theory  of  life,  ex 
amined,  ix.  476 — his  "  Recherches  sur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort,"  quoted,  ix.  477 

Bigotry,  awful  effect  of,  displayed  in 
France,  iv.  249 — evils  of  religious  bi 
gotry,  iv.  342 — absurdity  of,  in  forms 
of  church  government,  v.  459 

"  Bind  and  loose,"  import  of  the 
phrase,  as  implied  in  the  commission  of 
the  Apostles,  xii.  207,  208 

Biography  of  Scripture,  the  character 
of,  ii.  254 — remarks  upon,  in  general, 
vii.  407 

Biot,  Mons.,  on  the  zodiac  of  Den- 
dera,  vii.  343  ;  ix.  340  5  xii.  368 
Birthright  of  Esau  described,  vi.  68 
Bishop,  identity  of  the  order  of,  with 
that  of  Priest,   v.  264-266 ;   vi.  285  ; 
xii.  171,  et  seq. — the  controversy  con 
cerning  the  order  of  Bishop  and  Pres- 
D    2 
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byter,  alluded  to,  xii.  1 71— when  the 
distinction  between  Bishops  and  Pres 
byters  took  place  in  the  church,  and 
why,  xii.  172,  173— no  proof  that  or 
daining  to  the  ministry  was  given  to  the 
Bishops  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pres 
byters,  xii.  172 — the  argument  for  the 
succession  of,  noticed,  xii.  179 — cata 
logues  of  Bishops  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  a  forgery,  xii.  180 — the  an 
cient  office  of,  defined,  xii.  181  — 
Bishop  Tomline  quoted  on  the  order 
of  Bishops,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  early  church,  xii.  183.  See 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism. 

Blackivell,  Anthony,  his  "  Sacred 
Classics  Illustrated  and  Defended,"  no 
ticed,  v.  275 — his  remark  on  the  prayer 
of  St.  Paul  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
vi.  283 

Blasphemy,  in  making  God  the  au 
thor  of  sin,  x.  82 — in  what  sense  the 
Jews  charged  it  upon  Christ,  x.  245 

against   the    Holy    Ghost 

defined,  vi.  226 ;  x.  374 — a  specific 
crime,  vii.  257 

Blessing  the  Sabbath,  import  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  29 

Blessings,  earthly,  how  far  promised 
to  the  righteous,  iii.  10 — nature  of  the 
blessing  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
at  Bethany,  iv.  79 — are  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  worship,  iv.  489 
— object  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to 
impart,  viii.  408 

Blonde's,  the,  "  Voyage  to  the  Sand 
wich  Islands,"  reviewed,  viii.  96 — cha 
racter  of  the  work,  viii.  96— by  whom 
it  was  compiled,  viii.  96 — object  of  the 
voyage,  viii.  97 

Blood  and  water  were  instruments 
of  purification  under  the  law,  iii.  377, 
396— why  the  use  of  it  for  food  was 
prohibited,  vi.  57 — the  phrase  "  to  come 
by  blood,"  considered,  viii.  56 — further 
reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  blood  as 
food,  xi.  118 — was  considered  sacred 
to  pagan  deities,  xi.  120 

of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of,  ii. 

407 — superior  value  of  the,  iii.  114 — in 
what  respects  it  was  the  blood  of  God, 
iii.  116 — how  it  purifies  the  conscience, 
iii.  119— sprinkling  the  mercy-seat  con 
sidered,  iv.  175— how  it  is  the  price 
of  redemption,  xi.  56.  See  Atonement, 
Sacrifice. 

of  sprinkling,   the    phrase 

explained,  iv.  429 

Blount,  Charles,  the  infidel,  moral 
character  of,  ix.  312 

Blumenbach,   M.,   his   argument   in 


proof  that  all  nations  of  men  have  de 
scended  from  the  same  pair,  vi.  51 

Blunt,  Rev.  J.  J.,  his  "  Veracity 
of  the  Books  of  Moses,"  <fcc.,  reviewed, 
vii.  350—358  — his  curious  conjectures 
concerning  Esau's  "  goodly  raiment," 
vii.  353 — his  views  of  the  ancient  pa 
triarchal  church,  examined,  vii.  354 

Bogue,  David,  D.D.,  the  unsanctified 
spirit  in  his  "  History  of  Dissenters,"  v. 
241 

Bohler,  Peter,  his  interesting  inter 
views  with  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  50,  51 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  quoted,  on  a  re 
velation  of  the  will  of  God,  ix.  12 — hia 
infidel  opinion  concerning  Christ,  ix. 
263 — his  moral  character,  ix.  312 

"  Book  of  life,"  import  of  the  phrase, 
xi.  389 

Booth,  Abraham,  objection  of,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  substitution  of  baptism 
for  circumcision,  considered,  xii.  242 

Borlase,  Dr.,  the  historian  of  Corn 
wall,  the  persecuting  spirit  of,  v.  141 

"Bom  again"  the  antiquity  of  the 
phrase,  iv.  407 — "born  of  the  Spirit," 
what,  iv.  411 — its  scriptural  import,  xi. 
230.  See  Regeneration,  New  Birth. 

"  Born  of  God,"  import  of  the  phrase, 
viii.  54 

Bourbon,  intolerant  character  of  the 
house  of,  vii.  447 

Bowditch,  Mr.,  his  "  Account  of 
Ashantee,"  referred  to,  on  the  preva- 
lency  of  human  sacrifice,  ix.  83 

Boyle,  the  Hon.  Robert,  quoted,  on 
the  evidence  of  prophecy,  ix.  120 — and 
on  final  causes,  ix.  403 

Brahminical  system,  erroneous  no 
tions  of  the,  concerning  the  soul,  ix.  28 

Branch,  the,  a  prophetic  appellation 
given  to  the  Messiah,  iii.  124 — import 
of  the  term,  iii.  124 — was  descriptive 
of  Christ's  character  and  work,  iii.  125 
—  and  of  his  secret  operations  in  the 
human  heart,  iii.  126 

Brandt,  Gerard,  his  account  of  the 
conduct  of  Arminius  in  the  theological 
chair,  vii.  488— and  of  his  last  illness, 
vii.  491 

Breastplate  of  righteousness,  describ 
ed,  iv.  433 

Bretschneider,  Ch.  Theo.,  D  D.,  his 
account  of  the  effects  of  rationalism  on 
the  people  of  Germany,  vii.  180 

Broken  spirit,  a  concomitant  of  true 
faith,  ii.  460 

Brasses,  de,  Abbe,  his  idea  on  the 
human  invention  of  language,  vi.  61 

Brown,  Dr.  William,  his  "History 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity," 
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quoted,  vi.  461,  469 — on  the  moral 
character  of  converted  negroes,  vi.  469 
— an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
corrected,  vi.  469 

Brown,  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
D.D.,  his  "  Comparative  View  of  Chris 
tianity,"  <fec.,  reviewed,  viii.  3-11 — 
plan  of  the  work,  viii.  6 — on  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Christian  religion,  viii. 
6 — his  notions  of  the  failure  of  Chris 
tianity,  combated,  viii.  8,  et  seq. — 
his  defective  views  of  saving  faith,  viii. 
11 

Browne,  Bishop,  his  "  Procedure  of 
human  Understanding,"  quoted,  on 
analogy  and  metaphor,  vii.  312 — on 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
ix.  383— on  the  theory  of  Archbishop 
King,  x.  29 

Brownell,  Rev.  John,  a  Wesleyan 
Missionary,  brutally  assaulted  by  a 
Magistrate  in  the  island  of  Tortola,  vi. 
475 

Brownrigg,  Bishop,  on  the  doctrine 
of  assurance,  v.  179,  396,  402  ;  viii. 
260;  xi.  270 — his  "  sermon  on  Whit 
sunday"  quoted,  v.  402 — on  the  per 
sonal  and  appropriating  character  of 
faith,  xi.  258 

Bruis,  Peter,  the  first  Antipsedobap- 
tist  teacher,  xii.  265 

Bruti,  the,  originated  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  ix.  76  ;  xii.  314 

tBryant,  Jacob,  his  "  Heathen  My 
thology"  alluded  to,  ix.  50 — his  ac 
count  of  Zoroaster  and  Zend,  ix.  53 

Bucer,  Martin,  quoted,  on  the  impu 
tation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
209 

Buchanan,  Rev.  Claudius,  his  Chris 
tian  researches  in  Asia  noticed,  ii.  478 
— is  referred  to,  on  the  prevalency  of 
human  sacrifices,  ix.  83 

Budhu,  Priests  of,  the  visit  of  two,  to 
England,  i.  216 — who  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Clarke,  from  whom 
they  receive  baptism,  i.  217 — their  cha 
racter,  and  return  to  the  island  of  Cey 
lon,  i.  218 

Budhuism,  Harvard's  account  of,  vii. 
334 — the  practical  atheism  of,  ix.  27  — 
Davy's  account  of  the  doctrines  of,  ix. 
29 — offering  of  sacrifice  common  in  the 
ancient  form  of,  ix.  51 

Buenos  Ayres,  establishment  of 
schools  in,  viii.  217,  et  seq. — circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  there,  viii.  223,  et 
seq. 

Buff  on,  M.,  on  the  different  species 
of  animals,  ix.  353 

Bull,  Bishop,  influence  of  his  writ 


ings  on  Mrs.  Samuel  Wesley,  v.  3 — his 
"  Harmonia  Apostolica,"  noticed,  v. 
224 — on  the  term  "  Person,"  x.  113 — 
on  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  x.  123 — on  the  Deity  of  Jesus, 
x.  132 — on  the  Arian  interpretation  of 
the  term  "  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  x.  1 67 
— on  the  title  "  God,"  applied  to  Christ, 
x.  210 — on  the  phrase  "  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,"  x.  239 — on  the  term 
"Son  of  God"  being  a  title  implying 
divinity,  x.  244 — on  the  term  "  Spirit 
of  Holiness,"  as  applied  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  x.  247 — on  the  fearful 
consequences  of  rejecting  the  eternal 
sonship  of  Christ,  x.  256-258— his  suc 
cessful  opposition  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  x. 
357 — his  theory  of  justification  ex 
amined  and  refuted,  xi.  233,  et  seq. — 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  xi.  256 — his  sentiments  refuted, 
xi.  261 

Bullinger,  Henry,  quoted,  on  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness, 
xi.  209 

Bunting,  Jabez,  D.D.,  commence 
ment  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wat 
son,  i.  102 — his  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Watson,  noticed,  i.  434 — is 
quoted  on  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  jus 
tification,  xi.  176 — and  on  justifying 
faith,  xi.  219 

Burckhardt,  John  Lewis,  on  the 
mode  of  obtaining  wives  in  the  east,  vi. 
69 

Burden,  import  of  the  phrase  as  used 
by  the  Jews,  iii.  253 

Burder,  Henry  Foster,  M.A.,  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Essentials  of  Reli 
gion,"  reviewed,  vii.  189-199— his 
mode  of  stating  some  Christian  doctrines 
examined,  vii.  195,  196 

Burial-places  of  the  ancients,  de 
scribed,  vi.  68 

Burmese,  character  of  the,  viii.  85, 
et  seq. — history  of  the  campaign  against 
Burmah,  viii.  87 — deceptive  conduct  of 
the,  noticed,  viii.  88— their  supersti 
tion,  viii.  90 — and  mode  of  warfare, 
viii.  91 — fearful  instances  of  oppres 
sion  among  the,  viii.  91,  etseq. — gene 
ral  characteristics  of  the  people,  viii. 
93,  et  seq. — prospects  of  the  success 
of  Christian  Missions  in  Burmah,  viii. 
95 

Burnet^  Bishop,  his  account  of  the 
church  at  the  Reformation,  v.  62 — 
quoted,  on  the  authority  of  the  church 
in  matters  of  controversy,  xii.  202—  and 
on  the  distinction  between  sacraments 
and  other  religious  rites,  xii.  213 
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Burnet,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is.  27 

Burton,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apos 
tolic  Age,"  reviewed,  viii.  18-69— 
character  of  the  work,  viii.  18 — his 
strong  attachment  to  his  theory,  viii.  18 
— the  leading  design  of  the  inquiry, 
viii.  21 — attributes  Gnosticism  to  Simon 
Magus,  viii.  27— his  illustrations  of 
Scripture  examined,  viii.  30,  et  seq. — 
his  strange  interpretation  of  some  pas 
sages,  viii.  39,  et  seq.— his  idea  that 
Paul's  remarks  on  the  resurrection,  to 
the  Corinthians,  alluded  to  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  combated,  viii.  40 — denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  identical  body, 
viii.  46— an  absurd  explanation  of 
Scripture  made  to  refer  to  the  Docetae, 
noticed,  viii.  49— his  account  of  Cerin- 
thus  and  Ebion,  viii.  51 — unsound  criti 
cism  of,  viii.  53 — his  interpretation  of 
1  John  v.  6,  examined,  viii.  54,  et  seq. 
— on  the  influence  of  Platonism  on  the 
early  fathers,  viii.  59— defends  Justin 
Martyr  from  the  Socinian  calumny,  viii. 
61 — on  the  use  of  the  term  "  Logos," 
viii.  62 — on  the  Socinian  claim  to  anti 
quity,  viii.  65,  et  seq. 

Butler,  Charles,  Esq.,  character  of, 
as  a  writer,  vii.  447 

,  Joseph,  Bishop,  successfully 

combats  certain  erroneous  positions  of 
Dr.  S.  Clarke  in  his  "  Demonstration 
of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  i. 
306 — quoted,  on  the  moral  government 
of  the  Deity,  is.  7 — on  the  righteous 
administration  of  God,  ix.  16 — on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  93 — on 
the  external  evidence  of  revelation,  ix. 
99,  1 00 — on  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
ix.  103 — on  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
ix.  289— on  moral  liberty,  x.  86,  420— 
on  the  distinction  between  a  moral  and 
a  positive  precept,  x.  423 — and  on  the 
inability  of  repentance  to  change  the 
relation  of  the  guilty  toward  God,  xi. 
17 — his  notice  of  the  Reformed  church, 
quoted,  xi.  415 

,  Samuel,  Bishop,  his  con 
trast  between  Socrates  and  Christ,  cen 
sured,  x.  8 

Buttertvorth,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.P., 
defends  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in 
the  House  of  "Commons  against  the  as 
persions  of  several  of  the  members,  i. 
190 — his  death,  and  characteristic 
sketch,  i.  329 — his  funeral  oration,  i. 
331  ;  ii.  131— his  conversion,  ii.  135— 
religions  character,  ii.  136 — fidelity  as 
a  Class-Leader,  ii.  138 — attention  to 


the  young,  ii.  139 — zeal  in  the  promo 
tion  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
country,  ii.  143 — philanthropy,  ii.  145 
— attention  to  foreigners,  ii.  146 — his 
public  character,  ii.  147 — Member  of 
Parliament,  ii.  150-154 — his  opinion 
on  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ii.  152 — on  the  slave  question,  ii.  153 
— the  contested  election  at  Dover,  ii. 
155— his  illness  and  death,  ii.  156 — 
public  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory  at 
Dover,  ii.  157 

Buxton,  T.  F.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Watson's  letter  to,  on  the  subject  of 
negro  emancipation,  i.  409 

Buxtorf,  John,  on  the  word  i{  Jeho 
vah,"  x.  135 

,  John,  jun.,  his  opposition  to 

the  popular  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Trinity,  x.  138 

"  By  him  all  things  consist,"  mean 
ing  of  the  phrase,  x.  293 

Byron,  Lord,  Right  Honourable, 
Commander  of  the  Blonde  frigate,  viii. 
96 


C. 


Cabbala,  character  of  that  system  of 
philosophy,  viii.  24 — the  theory  of  the, 
viii.  29 

Caesar ea,  where  situated,  vi.  176 

Ctesarea  Philippi,  where  situated,  vi. 
176,  228— St.  Paul's  protracted  con 
tinuance  there,  vi.  250 

Cain,  the  reason  of  his  offering  being 
rejected,  iii.  71 ;  xi.  124 — observations 
on  the  mark  of,  vi.  52  ;  ix.  234 — his 
descendants  noticed,  vi.  52 ;  ix.  234 — 
the  inemcacy  of  his  eucharistic  offering 
accounted  for,  xi.  159,  et  seq. 

Caius,  the  Roman  lawyer,  on  the 
term  "  satisfaction,"  xi.  72 

Calamy,  Edmund,  D.D.,  his  "Ab 
ridgment  of  Baxter's  Life,"  noticed,  v. 
211 

Caliya,  the  serpent  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  ix.  49 

"  Called,  the,"  import  of  the  term, 
viii.  454 ;  xi.  366,  et  seq. 

Callicratidas,  his  lax  views  of  the 
evil  of  fornication,  ix.  79 

."  Calling,"  "  call,"  or  "  called,"  ge 
neral  meaning  of  the  terms,  xi.  366 — 
the  Calvinistic  phrase,  "  effectual  call 
ing,"  not  countenanced  in  Scripture,  xi. 
366 — its  application  to  the  Gospel  sys 
tem,  xi.  368 — the  text  on  which  Caivin- 
ists  ground  the  doctrine  of  "  effectual 
calling,"  examined,  xi.  369,  et  seq.  See 
Election. 
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Calvin,  John,  quoted  on  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  reprobation,  i.  352 — 
on  the  precedence  of  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  indirect 
witness  of  our  own,  v.  482,  404 — his 
treatment  of  Servetus,  noticed,  v.  225 
— the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  held  by  the  old  Divines  of  his 
school,  v.  405  -on  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  viii.  294 — on  the  natural  state 
of  man,  x.  440 — in  what  original  sin 
consists,  x.  482 — on  the  doctrine  of 
traduction,  x.  487 — his  view  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  xi.  186— and  of  justification, 
xi.  188,  202— these  views  investigated, 
xi.  191,  et  seq. — on  the  imputation  of 
faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  2U9 — on  the 
salvation  of  infants,  xi.  355 — his  senti 
ments  on  election  and  predestination 
stated  and  considered,  xi.  405,  et  seq. 
— his  evasive  method  of  replying  to  ob 
jections,  noticed,  xi.  407 — does  not 
ground  the  doctrine  of  predestination  on 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  xi.  407 
— contends  for  the  necessity  of  sin 
ning  in  man,  xi  411 — sketch  of  the 
history  of,  xi.  415 — his  view  of  Episco 
pacy  noticed,  xii.  180 — and  of  the  eu- 
charist,  xii.  293 

Calvinism  imposes  unjustifiable  re 
straints  on  Christian  Ministers,  i.  353 — 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic 
theory,  far  from  salutary,  i.  354 — con 
troversy  on  the  doctrines  of,  among  the 
Methodists,  v.  226 — cause  of  this  con 
troversy,  v.  227 — how  Calvinism  tends 
to  the  Antinomiau  heresy,  v.  228 — the 
buffoonery  aud  abuse  of  many  of  the  ad 
vocates  of,  v.  240,455 — benefits  resulting 
from  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  v.  243, 
454 — has  firmly  maintained  the  doctrine 
ofjustification by  faith, vii.420— Method 
ist  doctrine,  as  compared  with  that  of  Cal 
vinism,  considered,  vii.  421,  et  seq. — the 
general  ignorance  of  Arminius  among  the 
Calvinists,  vii.  475 — its  withering  in 
fluence  on  vital  and  practical  godliness, 
vii.  477 — differences  between,  and  Ar- 
minianism,  if  not  fundamental,  are 
highly  important,  vii.  478 — is  a  mis 
chievous  corruption  of  Christianity,  vii. 
479 — has  not  been  the  depository  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  vii.  479 — 
early  doctrines  of,  vii.  480 — bitterness 
of,  toward  those  who  hold  Arminian 
sentiments,  vii.  485 — has  charged  God 
with  being  the  author  of  evil,  x.  82 — 
the  abandonment  of  this  dogma,  by 
many  modern  Calvinists,  x.  83 — -on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  x.  440 — view 


of,  on  imputed  righteousness,  examined, 
xi.  188,  192 — scriptures  supposed  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  considered,  xi. 
192,  et  seq.— character  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  controversy,  xi.  273 — importance 
of  appeals  to  Scripture  in,  xi.  274 — 
Calvinistic  views  of  the  case  of  the 
apostates  mentioned  in  the  Hebrews, 
considered,  xi.  290 — inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  entire  depravity  of 
man,  xi.  294 — view  of  that  faith  which 
is  required  of  all,  xi.  297 — a  favourite 
resort  of  Calvinism  to  implication  and 
inference,  xi.  302 — doctrines  of,  on 
election  and  predestination,  stated,  xi. 
405,  et  seq. — peculiarities  of,  unknown 
in  the  primitive  church,  xi.  415 — Bishop 
Tomline's  Refutation  of,  noticed,  xi. 
238,  416— similarity  of,  to  many  of  the 
early  heresies,  xi.  416 — John  Good 
win's  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of,  xi. 
421 — remarks  on  the  origin  of,  xi.  460 
— the  system  of,  destructive  of  human 
agency,  xi.  462 — views  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  as  held  by  Calvinists,  con 
sidered,  xi.  488— it  has  uniformly  ad 
vocated  the  continuance  of  indwelling 
sin  until  death,  xii.  6 

Calvinistic  controversy  lies  within  a 
small  compass,  i.  352 — cause  of  its 
commencement  among  the  early  Me 
thodists,  v.  226— character  of  the,  xi. 
273  —  importance  of  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the,  xi.  274—  the  fact  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  proved  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  xi.  274,  et  seq. — 
the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the 
terms  "all  men"  and  "the  world," 
considered,  xi.  279 — the  gross  absurd 
ity  of  restricting  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  xi.  282 — scriptures  examined 
which  are  supposed  to  favour  such  re 
striction,  xi.  283 — fearful  consequences 
if  such  restriction  be  true,  xi.  284 — the 
Calvinistic  view  of  those  texts  which 
speak  of  Christ  dying  for  them  that 
perish,  considered,  xi.  384,  et  seq. — 
their  absurd  mode  of  evading  their 
force,  xi.  286 — the  case  of  the  apos 
tates  mentioned  in  the  Hebrews,  con 
sidered,  xi.  288,  et  seq. — the  univer 
sality  of  the  command  to  believe,  con 
sidered,  xi.  296 — a  quotation  from  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  on  this  subject,  xi.  298 
— the  non-salvation  of  man  attributed 
to  himself,  xi.  299 — the  question  con 
sidered,  xi.  300,  et  seq. — the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  noticed,  xi. 
301 — the  notion  of  a  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  exploded,  xi.  30] ,  et  seq.— 
passages  which,  according  to  a  Calvin- 
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istic  inference,  limit  the  extent  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  ex 
amined,  xi.  302,  et  seq. — Scripture 
views  of  the  terms  "  election,  fore 
knowledge,  and  predestination,"  xi. 
303,  et  seq. — illustrations  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epis 
tle  to  the  Romans,  xi.  311,  et  seq. — 
important  object  in  St.  Paul's  reference 
to  the  parable  of  the  potter,  xi.  321 — 
objections  to  these  illustrations  con 
sidered,  xi.  335,  et  seq. — the  end  con 
templated  in  the  election  of  bodies  of 
men,  xi.  342 — the  doctrine  of  personal 
election,  examined,  xi.  345 — the  no 
tion  of  an  eternal  personal  election,  ex 
ploded,  xi.  346,  et  seq. — judgment  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  on  the  doctrine  of  elec 
tion,  referred  to,  xi.  347 — the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election  and  reproba 
tion  irreconcilable  with  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  xi.  350,  et  seq.— per 
sonal  election  not  irrespective  of  faith, 
xi.  357 — scriptures  where  the  term 
"  election  "  is  employed,  considered,  xi. 
358,  et  seq. — meaning  of  the  terms 
" calling"  and  "election,"  xi.  366,  et 
seq. — effectual  calling,  what  the  Calvin- 
ists  mean  by,  xi.  366,  369 — passages 
of  Scripture  supposed  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
examined,  xi.  378,  et  seq. — degrees  in 
which  the  grace  of  God  is  imparted  to 
man,  considered,  xi.  396,  et  seq. — theo 
ries  which  limit  the  extent  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  examined,  xi.  404,  et  seq. — 
Calvin's  sentiments  on  election  and  pre 
destination,  stated  arid  considered,  xi. 
405,  et  seq. — supralapsarian  and  sub- 
lapsarian  schemes  of  predestination 
fully  examined,  xi.  423,  et  seq. — deci 
sion  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  predestination,  xi.  432 — the 
system  of  theology  termed  Baxterian- 
ism,  considered,  xi.  444,  et  seq. — the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Williams,  noticed,  xi. 
459 — import  of  the  term  "  decree,"  xi. 
461 — their  nature  and  character,  xi. 
463 — on  the  divine  prescience,  xi.  4/0, 
ci  seq. — on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  xi. 
478.  et  seq  — the  divine  sovereignty, 
considered,  xi.  488 — on  the  Calvinian 
idea  of  the  irresistibility  of  grace,  xi. 
493 — the  inconsistency  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  hypothesis  exposed,  xi.  495,  et  seq. 
Cameron,  John,  on  the  term  "  Spirit 
of  holiness,"  applied  to  the  divine  na 
ture  of  Christ,  x.  248 — his  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  al 
luded  to,  xi.  178 — his  system  of  theo- 
iogy,  noticed,  xi.  445 


Campbell,  Rev.  John,  his  "Travels 
in  South  Africa,"  alluded  to,  ix.  48 

,  George,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

his  refutation  of  Hume  on  miracles,  ix. 
108,  114 — on  the  pretended  heathen 
miracles,  ix.  232 — his  "  Translation  of 
the  Gospels,"  quoted,  x.  238 — on  the 
intermediate  and  separate  state  of  the 
soul,  xii.  14 

Canaan,  its  division  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  by  lot,  alluded  to,  iii.  31— 
being  secured  to  the  Israelites,  was 
typical  of  heaven  secured  to  the  Chris 
tian,  iii.  31,  32 — was  divided  according 
to  the  character  of  the  possessors,  iii. 
32 — an  eminent  type  of  heaven,  iii. 
442,  445 — the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  vi.  100 — their  exter 
mination,  vi.  100  ;  ix.  328 

Canaanites,  the  command  for  the 
extermination  of  the,  considered,  xii. 
364 

Capernaum,  where  situated,  vi.  176 

Cappe,  Rev.  Newcome,  his  "  Criti 
cal  Remarks,"  &c.,  quoted,  x.  219 

Captivity,  moral  effects  of  the  capti 
vity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  on  the  in 
habitants  of  that  country,  ix.  41 — and 
also  upon  the  Israelites,  vi.  117  j  ix.  55 
— predictions  concerning  this  captivity, 
considered,  ix.  257 — nature  of  the  car 
nal  man's  captivity  to  the  devil,  xi. 
56 

Care  of  God,  toward  man,  shown  in 
the  material  world,  ii.  199 — and  in 
works  of  providence,  ii.  200  — of  Christ 
toward  his  people,  iv.  535 

Carey,  Dr.,  his  efforts  to  convert  the 
Heathen,  iii.  463 

Carnal  mind,  import  of  the  phrase, 
ii.  305 — its  enmity  characterized,  xi. 
45 

Carolostadt,  his  view  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  xii.  291 — and  its  defects,  xii. 
293 

Cases  of  conscience.     See  Casuistry. 

Cltssian,  the  monk,  his  theological 
system,  xi.  417 

Casuistry,  systems  of,  observations 
on  the  evil  tendency  of,  xii.  37 — 
abounded  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  xii. 
38 — M.  le  Feore's  just  description  of, 
xii.  38 

Catacombs,  of  Kief,  in  Russia,  de 
scribed,  viii.  203,  et  seq. — their  origin, 
viii.  206 

Catalogues,  various,  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  referred  to,  ix.  184,  et  seq. 

Catechism,  of  the  evidences  of  Chris 
tianity,  &c.,  xii.  303 — value  of  such,  in 
the  instruction  of  youth,  i.  387 
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Catechumens,  character  of,  in  the  pri 
mitive  church,  v.  101 

Catholic,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no 
right  to  the  term,  vii.  447,  454— the 
inconsistency  of  Protestants  in  applying 
this  term  to  that  Church,  vii.  454 

Catholic  Mission  in  India,  history  of 
the,  vii.  315 — the  wretched  conduct  of 
the  Missionaries,  described,  vii.  315— 
and  their  idolatrous  conformity  to  Pa 
ganism,  exhibited,  vii.  316— complaints 
of,  made  to  the  Pope  ;  their  result,  vii. 
316 — causes  of  the  complete  failure  of 
the  Mission,  specified,  vii.  317 

Catholic  spirit,  extract  from  Mr. 
Wesley's  sermon  on  a,  v.  119—121 

Cause  and  effect,  meaning  of  the  terms, 
ix.  380,  et  seq. — theory  of  David  Hume 
respecting,  considered,  ix.  380,  et  seq. 
— just  view  of  their  relationship,  ix. 
385 

Cave,  William,  D.D.,  quoted  on  the 
government  of  the  early  church,  xii. 
177,  et  seq. — and  on  the  part  which  the 
people  took  in  the  ordination  of  Chris 
tian  Ministers,  xii.  192 

Celsus,  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Gospel  history,  ix.  168  ;  xii.  341 

Cerberus,  of  the  poets,  origin  of  the, 
viii.  185 

Cerinthus,  who  he  was,  vi.  320— his 
leading  error  refuted  by  St.  John,  vi. 
321 — an  account  of,  viii.  51 — statement 
of  the  tenets  of,  viii.  66  ;  x.  213,  281 

Certainty,  explanation  of  the  term, 
x.  15 

Ceylon,  island  of,  success  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Mission  in  the,  vii.  327,  330— 
character  of  Cingalese  Paganism,  vii. 
329 — providential  opening  of,  to  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries,  vii.  332— the 
Buddhuism  of,  vii.  333— no  divine  Pro 
vidence  recognised  by  the  Cingalese,  ix. 
67 — notions  of  futurity,  as  held  by,  ix. 
71 — the  prevalence  of  demon-worship 
in  the,  ix.  223 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  on  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  x.  344  ;  xii.  200— when 
held,  xii.  200— the  heresy  which  it 
refuted,  xii.  200 

Chaldean  philosophy,  character  of 
the,  ix.  67 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  his  dis 
courses  on  "  the  Application  of  Chris 
tianity  to  the  Commercial,"  &c.,  "  Af 
fairs  of  Life,"  reviewed,  vii.  227-237— 
his  character  as  a  Divine,  vii.  228.  238 
— a  defect  in  his  statement  of  the  doc 
trine  of  natural  depravity,  examined, 
vii.  230,  et  seq. — his  notion  of  constitu 
tional  virtues  instinctive  to  man,  re 


futed,  vii.  232,  et  seq. — its  unscriptural 
character,  vii.  236  —  his  "  Sermons 
preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Glas 
gow,"  reviewed,  vii.  238-257  —  his 
vague  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  pre 
destination,  vii.  241 — is  exhibited  by 
him,  in  its  most  exceptionable  and  dan 
gerous  form,  vii.  242 — the  fatal  results 
to  which  he  is  driven,  vii.  243,  et  seq. — 
his  mode  of  reconciling  absolute  predes 
tination  with  practical  religion,  ex 
amined,  vii.  245,  et  seq. — his  illogical 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  vii.  248 — 
his  inconsistency  as  a  Divine,  even  upon 
his  own  principles,  vii.  250  — his  "Chris 
tian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large 
Towns,"  reviewed,  vii.  264-290— his 
plan  of  ameliorating  the  moral  condition 
of  the  community,  vii.  276 — his  view  of 
religious  establishments,  vii.  289 — on 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  ix.  258 — his 
"Discourses  on  Modern  Astronomy," 
referred  to,  ix.  339— his  "Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,"  quoted, 
ix.  343 

Champollion,  M.,  on  the  zodiac  of 
Dendera,  vii.  343 — his  success  in  hiero- 
glyphical  researches,  viii.  167 — bis 
work  Precis  du  Systdme  Hierogly- 
phique,  noticed,  viii.  168 — has  abun 
dantly  corroborated  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history,  viii.  1 75,  et  seq. 

Chance,  is  excluded  by  revelation 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  iv.  267 

Chandler,  Bishop,  his  "  Vindication  " 
of  his  "  Defence  of  Christianity,"  ix.  269 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  his  "Defence 
of  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel/'  ix.  269 

Change  in  God,  in  what  respects  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  immutability,  x. 
43 

Chaotic  state,  formation  of  the  world 
from  the,  ix.  47 — opinions  of  geologists 
concerning  the,  ix.  344 

Chapel-fund,  General,  first  Report 
of  the,  viii.  373 — its  beneficial  tendency 
on  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  viii.  333, 
342,  376 — the  great  claims  for  relief 
from  the  fund,  viii.  342 

Chapels,  erection  of  places  of  public 
worship,  one  of  the  greatest  of  charities, 
viii.  373 — influences  of,  upon  the  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism  of  the  na 
tion,  viii.  375 — causes  of  pecuniary  em 
barrassment  in  connexion  with,  viii.  375 
— such  cases  peculiarly  worthy  of  Chris 
tian  sympathy  and  assistance,  viii.  376 
— Mr.  Southey's  error  respecting  the 
settlement  of  Methodist  chapels,  v.  492 
— importance  of  the  erection  of,  viii. 
374 — usual  method  of  erecting,  among 
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Methodists,  viii.  375 — pecuniary  em 
barrassment  of,  not  always  censurable, 
viii.  376 

Chapman,  John,  D.D.,  on  the  evi 
dence  of  prophecy,  ix.  120 — his  com 
parison  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  or 
evidence,  ix.  124 

XapaKTrjp,  explained,  vii.  41  ;  x.  250 

Character  of  God,  described,  ix.  365, 
et  seq. 

Chariots  of  war,  why  the  use  of,  was 
forbidden  to  the  Jews,  iii.  173 

Charity,  exercise  of,  laws  which 
should  regulate  the,  ii.  348 — is  power 
fully  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  ii. 
352 — and  exemplified  in  Stephen,  at 
his  martyrdom,  ii.  430 — charity  to  the 
souls  of  men,  an  expansive  principle, 
iii.  6 — constituting  the  substance  of 
true  religion,  described,  iv.  387 — how  it 
is  produced,  iv.  388 — its  hallowed  in 
fluences,  iv.  389 — is  estimated  above 
miraculous  gifts,  iv.  390  ;  almsgiving, 
iv.  392;  and  knowledge,  iv.  392  — 
Paul's  vivid  description  of,  vi.  271 — is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  xii. 
103,  et  seq. 

Charnock,  Stephen,  B.D.,  on  the  im 
mutability  of  God,  x.  43 

Charon,  of  the  poets,  origin  of  the, 
viii.  184 

Cheerfulness,  the  law  of,  in  the  exer 
cise  of  charity,  ii.  348 

Cherubim,  over  the  ark,  what  they 
taught,  ii.  472— the  altered  position  of, 
as  connected  with  the  gate  of  paradise 
and  the  tabernacle,  iii.  71 — guarding 
the  gates  of  the  primitive  paradise,  what 
implied  by,  iii.  355  ;  vi.  41— Scripture 
views  of  the,  iv.  176 — being  over  the 
ark,  emblematical  of  the  angelic  powers, 
iv.  177 — are  deeply  interested  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  iv.  177 — as 
beheld  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  considered, 
iv.  258 — the  symbolical  character  of 
the,  vi.  46,  84 

Children,  seeds  of  vice  early  sown  in 
the  hearts  of,  ii.  60 — why  the  figure 
of  a  child  was  frequently  used  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  ii.  61 — the 
value  of  the  early  moral  culture  of,  ii. 
356 — actual  condition  of,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  iii.  78 — how  they 
enter  into  the  covenant,  iii.  79 — cele 
brated  the  praises  of  Christ  in  the  tem 
ple,  considered,  iii.  174 — of  what  this 
event  was  typical,  iii.  175 — the  phrase 
"  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck 
lings,"  &c.,  explained,  iii.  1 75 — are  to  be 
taught  by  parents  the  word  of  God,  iv. 
511 — our  Saviour's  great  regard  for,  vi. 


204— duties  of,  to  parents,  xii.  135,  et 
seq. — their  conduct  towards  parents  spe 
cified,  xii.  140 — corporeal  correction 
seldom  necessary,  xii.  143.  See  In 
fants,  Infant  baptism. 

Children's  fund,  the  object  and  im 
portance  of  the,  viii.  343 

Children  of  God,  glorious  liberty  of 
the,  stated,  iii.  135 — the  privilege  of, 
only  witnessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv. 
293 

Chili,  establishment  of  schools  on  the 
British  system  in,  viii.  220 

Chinese,  tradition  among  the,  con 
cerning  creation,  vi.  49 — sacrifice  of 
fered  among  the,  ix.  61 — and  infanticide 
practised,  ix.  77  ;  xii.  315— deceit,  a 
character  of  -the,  ix.  80;  xii.  316— 
astronomical  observations  of  the,  ix. 
339 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in  England, 
i.  383 — awfully  prevalent  in  Liverpool 
during  the  Conference  of  1832,  i.  393 

Choosing,  an  act  of  grace,  meaning 
of  the  term,  xi.  345—"  chosen  of  God," 
import  of  the  phrase,  xi.  384.  See  Elec 
tion. 

Chorepiscopi,  an  office  in  the  primi 
tive  church,  described,  xii.  186 

Christ,  the  mode  of  teaching  which 
he  generally  followed,  ii.  41,  60 — the 
interest  which  he  took  in  children,  no 
ticed,  ii.  42 — why  he  did  not  specially 
enjoin  the  instruction  of  youth,  ii.  43 — 
great  importance  of  the  propitiatory 
death  of,  ii.  75 — character  of  the  mira 
cles  which  he  performed,  ii.  223 — those 
miracles  which  display  his  divinity,  ii. 
226— his  majesty,  ii.  227— and  his 
compassion,  ii.  228 — nature  of  that  faith 
which  Christ  taught,  ii.  231— death  of, 
of  what  typical,  ii.  234— term  Christ, 
denotes  his  official  designation,  ii.  236 
— how  the  Son  of  God  became  Christ, 
ii.  236 — Christ  is  opposed  to  ignorance, 
ii.  240— his  office  of  Mediator,  con 
sidered,  ii.  259 — works  of  creation  as 
cribed  to,  ii.  284 — why  the  earth  was 
made  for  Christ,  ii.  286— the  visible 
universe,  ii.  288  ;  things  invisrble,  ii. 
291  ;  and  man  were  made  for  him,  ii. 
293 — in  what  respect  he  is  mighty  to^ 
save,  ii.  295— all  agencies  given  to  the 
Son,  ii.  297— his  inauguration  to  the 
regal  dignity,  ii.  304— character  of,  as 
teacher  sent  from  God,  ii.  321— his 
character  of  Saviour  and  Lord,  con 
sidered,  ii.  382— in  what  respects  he  is 
the  first-fruits,  ii.  389— his  glorified 
body  described,  ii.  391— this  body  was 
beheld  at  the  transfiguration,  the  con- 
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version  of  Saul,  and  in  Patmos,  ii.  391, 

392— death  of,  a  sacrifice,   ii.  407 — is 

apprehended  by  faith,  ii.  407 — was  seen 

in  his  glory  by  Stephen,  ii.  423-425— 

was  not  the  most  unsuccessful  of  preach 
ers,  ii.  436;  iii.  265  ;  iv.  1— is  to  be 

worshipped,  ii.  439 — duty  of  imitating 

him,    ii.  440 — end  of  the   mediatorial 

kingdom  of,  iii.  25 — is  acquainted  with 

the  works  of  his  church,  iii.  67 — was  a 

substitution  for  the  tree  of  life,  iii.  70 

— his  special  appointment  to  his  work, 

iii.    S7 — the   manner   of  his   induction 

contrasted  with  other  Prophets,  iii.  87, 

88 — predictions   concerning,    confirmed 

by  the   transfiguration,  iii.  90 — second 

advent   of,  noticed,  iii.  92 — innocency 

of  Christ,  as  a  victim  for  sin,  iii.  1.15, 

394 — value  of  his  hypostatic  union,  iii. 

116,  117 — in   his  person  and  work  is 

called  "  the  Branch,"   iii.  124 — special 

work  to  which  he  was  appointed,  de 
scribed,  iii.  128— when  the  heart  is 

right  with,  iii.  151— object  of  his  com 
ing  into  the  world,  iii.  164— his  cha 
racter  given  by  Zechariah,  illustrated, 

iii.  165,  et  seq. — his  work  in  the  heart 

as  King,  noticed,  iii.  166 — his  conduct 

to  the  church,  iii.  167 — in  what  re 
spects  he  has  salvation,  iii.  168 — 

how  situated  when  he   entered  on  his 

ministry,  iii.  189 — his  installation  into 

his  kingdom,  iii.  192— establishment  of 

his  kingdom  considered,  iii.  192-200— 

to  be  a  subject  of  prayer  and  exertion, 

iii.  200—206 — names  of,  why  given,  iii,  Il98 — his   superiority   over   Moses,    vi. 

240 — how  he  differed  from  other  men,    \[98 — his  method  of  teaching,  vi.  20^ 

Iii.  247 — his  yoke  described,  iii.  254,  eiT\  — asserts  his  pre-existence  to  Abraham, 

vi.  203 — his  benevolence  toward  Jeru 
salem,  vi.  205 — his  elevated  style  in 
denouncing  judgment  on  the  Jews,  vi. 
207 — why  put  to  death  at  the  Pass 
over,  vi.  210 — why  conveyed  by  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  vi.  212— time  of  his 
crucifixion,  vi.  213 — digest  of  the  his 
tory  of,  vi.  219,  et  seq. — predicts  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  vi.  207,  235 — 
his  silence  during  the  interrogatories 
of  Herod,  vi.  237 — why  his  legs  not 
broken,  and  his  side  pierced,  vi.  238— 


his  coming  to  judge  the  world,  iv.  101- 
103 — circumstances  connected  with  the 
event,  iv.  104,  et  seq. — his  glory  on  the 
cross,  iv.  Ill — in  what  respects  the 
gift  of  Chririt  is  unspeakable,  iv.  121- 
127 — how  the  glory  of  God  is  discover 
ed  in  the  face  of,  iv.  131,  et  seq. — cha 
racter  of,  as  a  teacher,  iv.  188 — the  di 
vine  government  placed  in  his  hands, 
iv.  246— his  advent  described,  iv.  310 
— in  what  respects  he  is  the  image 
of  God,  iv.  311 — real  pomp  of  his  first 
advent,  iv.  313 — our  representative,  iv. 
324 — our  forerunner,  iv.  328 — reasons 
of  love  to,  stated,  iv.  450-453 — the 
love  of,  illustrated,  iv.  532-538— his 
care  for  his  people,  described,  iv.  535 
— the  necessity  of  his  sufferings,  vi.  41, 
et  seq. — why  the  accounts  of  the  life  of, 
are  termed  "Gospels,"  vi.  170 — other 
histories  of  Christ,  noticed,  vi.  170 — 
why  he  wrought  more  miracles  than 
the  Prophets,  vi.  177 — his  works  were 
real  miracles,  vi.  178 — were  peculiar  to 
himself,  vi.  178 — all  correctly  reported, 
vi.  178 — were  varied  and  beneficent,  vi. 
179 — character  of  his  parabolic  dis 
courses,  vi.  182 — his  didactic  discourses 
considered,  vi.  183,  et  seq. — are  both 
doctrinal  and  practical,  vi.  186 — prac 
tical  truths  taught  by  his  temptation, 
vi.  187 — drives  the  traders  from  the 
temple,  vi.  188 — his  healing  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  a  moral  action,  vi.  188— 
t  end  designed  by  his  transfiguration,  vi. 


seq. — no  rest  to  those  who  reject  the 
f,  iii.  256 — his  intimate  connex 
ion  with  the  church,  iii.  282 — in  what 
respects  he  was  sealed  by  the  Father, 
iii.  307,  et  seq.— how  he  is  the  food 
of  the  soul,  iii.  313— revelation  of, 
vouchsafed  to  man,  what,  iii.  332 — 
why  termed  a  "  fountain  opened,"  iii. 
375— result  of  the  death  of,  described 
by  Daniel,  iii.  386,  et  seq. — his  entrance 
on  his  threefold  office,  noticed,  iii.  393 
— why  he  was  termed  "  the  Seed  of  the 


Woman,"   iii.  393 — his  priestly  office  Hiii^priesthood  compared  with   that  6r\ 
attested  when  on  the  cross,  iii.  396 —  ^lelchizedek,  vi.   310 — compared  toa/ 
how  he  obtains  for  us  a   victory  over     two^eaged  sword,  vi.  314 — nature  of  fne 
iii.    43*2  —why     crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned  before 
raham,"  iii.  488     the  Jewish  and  Roman  tribunals,  vii. 
24,  et  seq. — observations  on  his  descent 
into  hell,  vii.  437;  viii.  286^19— his 
mediatorial  reign  declared,  viii.  400 — 


^death   and 

le  See 

— true  nature  of  the  person  of,  iv.  33 — 
blessing  his  disciples  at  Bethany,  iv. 
78 — annunciation  of,  coming  to  judg 
ment,  iv.  79,  80 — ascension  of,  consi 
dered,  iv.  77-88 — in  what  respects  life 
is  said  to  be  in  Christ,  iv.  90,  et  seq.— 


why  caEed  "  the  King's  son,"  viii.  401 
— his  office  of  sacrifice  and  intercessor, 
viii.  432 — his  regal  office  defined,  viii. 
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528 — authenticity  of  the  history  of,  es 
sential  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  ix. 
148 — predictions  concerning,  consider 
ed,  ix.  261,  ct  seq. — the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  of,  considered,  x.  149, 
let  seq. — the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Test 
Jment,  x.  162,  et  seq — objections  to  the 
I  doctrine  considered,  x.  164,  et  seq.-—. 
called  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  x.  173 
— the  "  Messenger  of  the  Covenant," 
x.  174 — "the  Lord  of  the  Temple," 
x.  175,  et  seq. — objections  to  the  doc 
trine,  answered,  x.  186 — his  title  "Je 
hovah,"  considered,  x.  189 — also  of 
"Lord,"  x.  194,  et  seq.  —  of  "  God," 
x.  196,  et  seq. — other  titles  of,  con 
sidered,  x.  202,  et  seq. — in  what  sense 
superior  to  angels,  x.  248,  et  seq. — at 
tributes  of,  considered,  x.  288,  et  seq. 
— acts  of,  a  proof  of  divinity,  x.  303,  et 
feq. — divine  worship  paid  to,  x.  315, 
et  seq. — humanity  of  Christ,  x.  343 — 
hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures,  x. 
345,  et  seq. — on  the  application  of  the 
divine  nature  to  circumstances  which 
pertain  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
x.  349 — confirms  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  fall,  x.  406 — propitiatory  charac 
ter  of  his  death,  xi.  23,  et  seq. — in  the 
character  of  "  substitute,"  xi.  84 — 
why  called  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  xi.  88 
— in  what  sense  he  was  made  sin  for 
us,  xi.  107 

Christ,  divinity  of,  an  important  doc 
trine  of  the  Bible,  i.  324— specially 
proved  by  many  miracles  of  Christ,  ii. 
226— Paul's  full  conviction  of,  ii.  271 
— proof  of,  why  not  specially  attempted 
by  Apostles,  ii.  284  — the  glory  of,  be 
held  by  Apostles  during  his  humiliation, 
ii.  436 — proved  by  numerous  works 
of  power,  ii.  437 — peculiar  value  of  the 
hypostatical  union,  noticed,  iii.  116 — 
illustrative  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  iii.  165 — value  and  efficacy  of 
the  doctrine,  iv.  89 — historic  proof  of, 
viii.  61— Christ  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  x.  162,  et  seq. — nature  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ  under  that 
character,  x.  162,  et  seq. — objections 
to  this  doctrine  considered,  x.  164,  et 
seq. —  proved  from  the  titles  of  Christ, 
X..189,  et  seq. — of  Jehovah,  x.  190, 
et  seq. — of  Lord,  x.  194,  et  seq. — of 
God,  x.  196,  et  seq.— the  Word  of  God, 
x.  204 — the  confession  of  Thomas,  x. 
207 — on  the  application  of  the  term 
"  Spirit  of  Holiness"  to  the  Son  of 
God,  x.  247,  et  seq. — divinity  of  the 
term  ".  Logos,"  x.  286 

Christian  devotedness,  founded  on  the 


principles  of  justice,  iii.  12 — and  of  be 
nevolence,  iii.  13 — the  great  excellency 
of,  iii.  227 

Christian  dispensation,  benefits  of 
contemplating  the,  iii.  105 — essentially 
different  from  the  Jewish,  iv.  162— a 
comment  upon  the  Jewish,  iv.  277 — 
the  antitype  of  the  Jewish,  vi.  307 — 
the  two  dispensations  contrasted,  vi. 
314 

Christian  Guardian,  his  "  Review 
of  Mark  Robinson's  Observations,"  &c., 
reviewed,  vii.  129,  et  seq. — character 
of  this  periodical,  vii.  133 — manner 
in  which  the  review  of  the  "  Observa 
tions"  was  furnished,  vii.  134 — dis 
graceful  character  of  the  review,  vii. 
135 — his  eagerness  to  write  on  Me 
thodism,  vii.  136 — affected  sympathy 
with  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
society,  vii.  137,  et  seq. — sagely  advises 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Methodist  sys 
tem,  vii.  138 — charges  the  system  with 
sectarianism,  vii.  138,  139 — complains 
of  their  administering  the  sacraments, 
vii.  138,  139— his  ignorance  of  what 
primitive  Methodism  was,  vii.  148 — 
fatal  results  of  the  scheme  he  suggests, 
vii.  149 — bitterly  laments  the  great 
power  of  the  Conference,  vii.  150,  et 
seq. — his  consummate  ignorance  of  the 
general  affairs  of  Methodism,  exposed, 
vii.  153,  et  seq. — his  acknowledged  ina 
bility  to  defend  his  proceedings,  vii. 
163,  et  seq. — slander  of,  regarding  the 
literature  of  the  Methodists,  exhibited, 
vii.  165 — and  of  the  Methodist  class 
and  prayer  meetings,  vii.  166— his  ig 
norant  idea  of  Moore's  Life  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  vii.  167— charges  the  Methodists 
with  departing  from  the  doctrines  of 
their  Founder,  vii.  167 — his  lamentable 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Dissent 
ing  controversy,  vii.  168 — his  slander 
ous  and  uncandid  conduct  degrading  to 
his  religious  character,  vii.  170—172 

Christian  ministry,  the  character  and 
responsibility  of,  stated,  i.  61,  226 — 
remarks  on  a  divine  call  to,  i.  95 — 
qualifications  for  the,  i.  127 j  ii.  160, 
et  seq. — awful  state  of  an  unfaithful 
Preacher,  i.  222  ;  iii.  1 4  —  St.  Paul, 
the  great  model  of  a  Christian  Minister, 
i.  223 — extensive  obligations  of  a  Mi 
nister  of  Christ,  ii.  12— on  the  qualifi 
cation  of  courage,  ii.  160 — a  Minister 
must  bear  reproach,  ii.  161,  162 — 
causes  from  whence  this  may  arise,  ii. 
163-165  — dangers  of  the  ministerial 
character  and  office,  ii.  165—168 — oil 
the  qualification  of  love,  ii.  168,  et  seq. 
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—its  importance,  ii.  169 ;  and  nature, 
ii.  172-176 — on  the  value  of  sobriety 
in  a  Christian  Minister,  ii.  177,  et  seq. 
— how  it  is  to  be  attained,  ii.  177  ;  and 
manifested,  ii.  179,  et  seq. — moral 
duties  to  be  inculcated,  ii.  188— the 
application  of  Christian  truth  to  be 
studied,  ii.  191 — every  Minister  has  his 
own  particular  gift,  ii.  190 — various 
modes  of  preaching  noticed,  ii.  190— 
194 — practical  part  of  the  Christian 
ministry  described,  ii.  194-196— why 
a  Preacher  may  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  ii.  275— awful  respon 
sibility  of,  ii.  411 — diversity  of  talent 
employed  in,  ii.  447 — importance  of 
personal  piety,  ii.  447,  474 — the  di 
vinely  appointed  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  of  idolatry,  ii.  492 — is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Christian  devoted- 
ness,  iii.  14 — the  end  of,  stated,  iii.  95 
— is  intended  to  apply  and  enforce  the 
truth,  iii.  98 — great  advantages  of, 
noticed,  iii.  99 — as  to  administer  the 
ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
iii.  100— a  means  of  salvation,  iii.  170 
— an  important  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iv.  83 — is  emphatically  the  ministry  of 
men,  iv.  159 — it  is  authorized,  iv.  160 
— open  and  undisguised,  iv.  161 — zeal 
ous  and  successful,  iv.  161 — important 
objects  contemplated,  iv.  166 — views 
entertained  of  a  call  to  the,  by  the 
early  Methodist  Conference,  v.  187 — 
orders  of  Ministers  alluded  to,  vi.  284 
—important  duties  of  the,  vii.  93— 
these  duties  are  inherent,  vii.  93,  et 
seq. —  every  Minister  has  a  right  to 
claim  these  principles,  vii.  94 — and  for 
which  he  is  responsible  to  God,  vii.  95 
— peculiar  excellency  of  the  Methodist 
ministry,  vii.  95,  96 — its  scriptural  au 
thority  to  rule  the  church,  vii.  96  ;  xii. 
187,  et  seq. — duties  and  powers  of,  not 
divided  with  Leaders'  Meeting,  vii.  97 
— inherent  powers  of,  maintained  by 
the  Methodist  Conference,  vii.  98— in 
efficiency  of  learning,  separate  from 
piety,  in  a  Minister,  vii.  184 — a  philo 
sophical  preaching  of  the  Gospel  con 
demned,  vii.  261 — the  institution  of,  a 
result  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  xi. 
170 — does  not  originate  with  the  peo 
ple,  xii.  191 — but  with  those  who  are 
in  that  office,  xii.  191 — the  part  which 
the  people  took  in  the  ordination  of 
Christian  Ministers  in  the  primitive 
church,  xii.  192 — to  whom  the  trial 
of  unworthy  Ministers  should  he  en 
trusted,  xii.  197 

Christian    Observer,  answer   of  the, 


on  Butler's  contrast  between  Socrates 
and  Christ,  x.  8 

Christian  philosophy,  defined,  vii. 
374 — Mahometanism  accounted  for  on, 
the  principles  of,  vii.  375 

Christianity ,  makes  ample  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  youth, 
ii.  43 — in  what  respect  it  is  a  revelation 
from  God,  ii.  88 — its  aggressive  cha 
racter  exemplified,  ii.  100 — effects  of, 
manifested  on  the  negro  race,  ii.  102— 
104 — suffers  from  pagan  philosophy, 
ii.  198 — is  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
world,  ii.  217 — in  what  respects  it  is  a 
rational  religion,  ii.  217 — the  founda 
tion  of,  ii.  235 — Paganism  contrasted 
with  Christianity,  ii.  251,  328 — general 
effects  of  scriptural  Christianity,  ii.  275 
— did  not  silently  steal  into  the  world, 
ii.  317 — erroneous  views  of,  entertained 
by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  319— it  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  ii.  319— affords  all 
requisite  instruction,  ii.  320 — is  a  di 
vine  contrivance  to  pardon  the  guilty, 
ii.  321 — it  promotes  universal  happi 
ness,  ii.  323 — the  expansive  benevo 
lence  of,  ii.  325— is  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  a  mystery,  ii.  326— the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  and  of  Paganism,  ii.  326 
— scheme  of,  laid  before  the  ibundatioa 
of  the  world,  ii.  331— presented  a  stand 
ard  of  high  moral  attainment,  ii.  371 — 
how  it  teaches  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ii.  428 — its  triumphs  over  error 
and  persecution,  ii.  442 — over  princi 
ples  which  oppressed  society,  ii.  443 — 
over  selfishness,  ii.  444 — it  provides 
for  the  poor,  and  protects  the  slave,  ii. 
445 — its  triumphs  over  ignorance,  ii. 
445 ;  and  vice,  ii.  445 ;  and  death,  ii. 
446 — its  noble  and  benevolent  charac 
ter,  noticed,  iii.  1 — truth  of,  illustrated 
in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  iii.  38 — 
appeals  powerfully  to  experience,  iii.  48 
— the  positive  institutions  of,  iii.  60 — • 
as  manifested  to  the  glorified  saint,  iii. 
1 08  —  progress  of,  compared  to  a 
"  branch,"  iii.  125 — why  it  is  compared 
to  a  "  yoke,"  iii.  254 — why  said  to  be 
easy,  iii.  256 — its  conformity  with  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things,  iii.  256  — 
possesses  the  approbation  of  God,  iii. 
257 — how  calculated  to  bless  the  earth, 
iii.  492— is  divinely  revealed  truth,  iii. 
492 — produces  human  happiness,  iii. 
493 — is  connected  with  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iii.  495 — inculcates 
all  relative  duties,  iii.  496-498— the 
expansive  character  of,  iv.  163 — is  the 
religion  of  the  poor,  iv.  235 — how  it  ia 
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constituted  the  religion  of  mankind,  iv. 
281 — the  sacrificial  character  of,  de- 
funded,  iv.  282 — imperfect  character  of, 
independent  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
iv.  284 — general  character  of,  iv.  395, 
396 — is  not  inferior  to  what  it  was  in 
former  days,  iv.  414 — not  opposed  to 
scientific  knowledge,  iv.  460 — external 
and  practical  character  of,  vi.  358 — 
great  influence  which  it  ought  to  have 
in  commercial  affairs,  vii.  227 — perfec 
tion  of  the  Christian  system,  vii.  228— 
moral  efficacy  of,  vii.  264 — awful  proof 
of  the  neglect  of,  vii.  266— evils  arising 
from  its  non-application,  vii.  268 — im 
portance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  influ 
ence  of,  vii.  270  —present  state  of,  in 
India,  among  Catholic  converts,  vii. 
317 — present  state  of,  in  Jerusalem, 
vii.  348 — paralleled  with  Mahometan- 
ism,  vii.  361,  et  seq. — wildness  of  that 
contrast,  vii.  363 — how  defended  against 
those  who  compare  it  with  Mahomet- 
anism,  vii.  364 — state  of  the  world  at 
its  establishment,  noticed,  vii.  368 — 
cannot  legitimately  be  paralleled  with 
Islamism,  vii.  372 — how  fearfully  cor 
rupted,  viii.  3 — moral  tendency  of,  viii. 
4 — reason  why  it  has  not  fully  reno 
vated  the  condition  of  men,  traced  to 
the  true  source,  viii.  8,  et  seq. — want 
of  success  no  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
system,  viii.  8,  et  seq. — introduction  of, 
into  Russia,  viii.  207— provisions  of, 
work  for  the  benefit  of  God's  people, 
viii.  456 — high  morality  of,  stated,  ix. 
313,  ct  xeq. — on  the  early  progress  of, 
ix.  319,  et  seq.;  xii.  358— effect  of,  on 
society  at  large,  ix.  322  ;  xii.  360— the 
term  defined,  xii.  303 

Christians,  how  far  the  great  body 
of,  shall  be  instrumental  in  the  conver 
sion  of  the  world,  ii.  13 — duty  of,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  universal  peace, 
ii.  39 — how  the  Christian  believes  in 
Christ,  ii.  286  —his  condition  that  of  a 
stranger  or  pilgrim,  ii.344 — when  made 
a  citizen  of  heaven,  ii.  373 — spiritual 
freedom  of,  ii.  374  ;  iii.  284  —  and 
honourable  employment,  ii.  375— is  a 
priest  in  the  temple  of  God,  ii.  376 — 
the  fellowship  he  enjoys,  ii.  376 — is 
entitled  to  the  property  of  the  saints, 
ii.  377 — the  common  character  of,  ii. 
378 — grounds  of  the  courage  of  the,  ii. 
380 — special  objects  of  the  pursuit  of, 
ii.  384 — is  required  to  rt-gard  the  end  of 
his  being,  iii.  2 — he  lives  not  to  him 
self,  iii.  3 — difference  between  him  and 
the  man  who  lives  to  himself,  iii.  4  — 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 


stated,  iii.  4 — is  actively  benevolent 
towards  his  fellow-men,  iii.  6 — in  what 
respect  he  is  a  steward  of  his  Lord's 
goods,  iii.  7 — how  he  dieth  not  to  him 
self,  iii.  7 — is  the  Lord's,  and  how,  iii. 
10 — his  duty  in  regard  to  the  church, 
noticed,  iii.  20, 151  — his  comprehensive 
knowledge,  iii.  51 — the  true  glory  of  a 
Christian  stated,  iii.  57 — experience  of, 
described,  iii.  104 — his  glorious  liberty, 
iii.  125 — in  what  respect  said  to  be 
an  heir,  iii.  160— why  termed  "a 
prisoner  of  hope,"  iii.  179 — conduct  of, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  iii.  203— how  the  Lord  of  all  is 
the  Lord  of  the  Christian,  iii.  211— 
duty  of,  in  regard  to  the  worship  of 
God,  iii.  215— how  to  imitate  the  saints 
of  old,  iii.  228—  difficulties  against 
which  he  has  to  strive,  iii.  268 — affec 
tions  of,  to  be  fixed  on  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  iii.  283 — in  what  sense  he 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature,  iii.  291 — 
experience  of,  illustrates  the  stability 
of  divine  counsels,  iii.  305 — advantages 
of,  superior  to  the  Jews,  iii.  319 — not 
to  go  out  of  the  world,  in  order  to  be 
"unspotted,"  iii.  372— unreasonable 
ness  of  doubting,  iii.  424— how  his 
victory  over  death  and  the  grave  is 
achieved,  iii.  432 — duty  of,  as  pilgrims, 
iii.  444 — his  encouragements  to  Mis 
sionary  exertion,  considered,  iii.  483— 
486 — why  called  "  the  first-born,"  iv. 
424 — the  militant  character  of,  iv.  432 
— why  Christians  had  all  things  in 
common,  vi.  243 — when  the  disciples 
were  first  called  "  Christians,"  vi.  246 
— enemies  of,  described,  vi.  286 — why 
afflicted  and  oppressed,  x.  102 — the 
election  of,  as  members  of  the  church, 
considered,  xi.  310,  et  seq. 

Chronology  of  the  creation,  accord 
ing  to  Moses,  defended,  ix.  339  ;  xii. 
367 

Chronometer,  an  example  of  a  natural 
one,  ix.  341 

Chrysostorn,  quoted,  on  the  imputa 
tion  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  207 
— on  the  import  of  the  word  i&poffiiap- 
Tepouj/res,  xii.  54 

Chubb,  Thomas,  a  sceptical  remark 
of,  on  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  ix.  253 

Church  of  Christ,  character  of  the 
association  constituting  a  church,  ii. 
13  ;  xii.  166 — prosperity  of,  a  proof  of 
the  good-will  of  God  to  man,  ii.  216 — 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  God  with, 
ii.  218 — the  church,  and  her  ordinances 
were  instituted  for  the  Son,  ii.  299 — 
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beauty  of  holiness  in  the,  ii.  315 — is  a 
house   for  the  name  of  God,  ii.  336 — 
is  the  place  of  authorized  and  accepted 
sacrifice,    ii.    337 — of    united    worship 
and   blessing,  ii.  337 — of  actual  com 
munion  between  God  and  man,  ii.  338 
— humbling    considerations     connected 
with  our  assisting  in  the  erection  of  a 
church,  ii.  340  —meaning  of  the  term, 
iii.  20 — man's  duty  in  regard  to,  iii.  20 
— conversion  of  Saul  an  act  of  grace 
to  the,  iii.  41 — works  of  the,  known  to 
Christ,  iii.  67 — importance  of  its  insti 
tution,    iii.   100 — was   termed  "Zion" 
by    the    ancient    Prophets,    iii.    164 — 
Christ's  conduct  to,  illustrative  of  his 
righteousness,  iii.  167 — is    an   instru 
ment  of  salvation,  iii.  1 70 — advantages 
of  union    with,    iii.    184 — how   it   was 
situated  when  Christ  entered  upon  hia 
ministry,   iii.     189 — is  not   to    despair 
in  the  establishment    of  the   kingdom 
of  Christ,   iii.    205 — the   Lord  of  the 
church  is  the  Lord  of  all,  iii.  210 — in 
what  respects  it  is  compared  to  Mount 
Zion,  iii.   275 — is  distinguished  by  her 
zeal,  iii.  276— why  compared  to    "Je 
rusalem,"  iii.  282 — her  divine  appoint 
ment,    iii.    282 — why    termed     "  the 
mother  of  us  all,"  iii.  284 — her  founda 
tions  considered,  iii.  286 — how  built  on 
the  twelve  Apostles,  iii.  287 — the  call 
of,  to  convert  the  Heathen,  considered, 
iii.  462— the   duty   of  co-operating  in 
Missionary   enterprises,   iii.   468 — how 
the    church   may   thus   co-operate,   iii. 
469 —  encouragement  so  to  do,  iii.  483— 
486 — neglected   her   day   of  visitation, 
iv.  9 — her  security  and  perpetuity,  iv. 
40— her  tranquillity,  iv.  41 — the   sup 
plies  of,  noticed,  iv.  42 — the  gladness 
of,  iv.  43 — mystery  of  the  history  of, 
iv.  231 — an  apocalyptic  representation 
of,  noticed,  iv.  231 — blessings  granted 
to  the  church  demand  gratitude,  iv.  527 
— when  the  church  of   God  was    first 
established,  vi.  52 — often  compared  to 
the  human  body,  vi.  281 — the  election 
of,  considered,  xi.  309,  et  seq. — import 
of  the   term,    xii.   166 — the  obligation 
and  end  of  church-fellowship  stated,  xii. 
166 — the  discipline  of,  noticed,  xii.  168 
— composition  of  the  primitive  church 
stated,   xii.    169 — opinions    respecting 
the  visible  unity  of,  xii.  184,   et  seq — 
the  scriptural  view  of  this  unity  given, 
xii.  185 — the  original  independency  of 
the  Christian  churches,    xii.  185 — be 
neficial    effects    attending    their  union, 
xii.  185 — character  of  the  independence 
of  the  early  churches,  xii.  186 — duties 


of  the  members  towards  their  Pastors, 
xii.  187,  et  seq. — admission  of  mem 
bers  into,  to  whom  entrusted,  xii.  196 
— on  the  authority  of,  in  subjects  of 
controversy,  xii.  201,  et  seq. — the  end 
for  which  government  is  administered, 
xii.  199,  et  seq. — infants  declared  to  be 
members  of  the,  xii.  251.  See  Chris 
tian  ministry. 

Church  of  England)  how  far  the  doc 
trines  of  Methodism   differ   from  those 
of,  v.  80 — irregularity  of  Mr.   Wesley 
concerning,    v.   96 — the    Rev.    Charles 
Wesley's  attachment  to,  considered,  v. 
198 — principles    which    led    the    Rev. 
John  Wesley  to  adhere  to,  v.  198,  199 
— cause    of  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  Wesleys,  v.  199,  200— ques 
tion  of  separation  from,  considered,  v. 
212 — is  not  the  exclusive  instructress 
of  the  people,   v.  334 — the  real  cause 
of  the  Methodists  separating  from,  v. 
334,  459 — controversy  among  the  Me 
thodists  respecting  receiving  the  sacra 
ment  at  the  church,  alluded  to,  v.  335 
— reasons  why  the   Methodists  cannot 
rejoin  the   Church,  v.  336 — the  great 
benefit  resulting  to  the  Church  and  na 
tion  through  Methodism,  v.  336-342, 
464,  et  seq. — whom  Methodism  is  said 
to  have  alienated  from  the,  v-  342,  472 
• — testimony  of  Divines  of  the,  in  favour 
of  the   doctrine   of  the   witness  of  the 
Spirit,    v.    400-405 — state   of  religion 
in,  when  Mr.  Wesley's  public  life  com 
menced,   v.    450-452;    vii.   412— ten 
dency  of  Mr.  Wesley's   proceedings  to 
promote   separation    from,    considered, 
v.    456 — powerful    reasons    why    Mr. 
Wesley  was  anxious  not  to  form  a  sect, 
v.  462  (n.) — the  great  body  of  the  Me- 
thoditits  not  of  the  Establishment,  vii. 
142 — high  notions   of  the,  on   ordina 
tion,  vii.   145 — the  Church  of  England 
is  equally   opposed  to   primitive  as  to 
modern  Methodism,  vii.   147,  et  seq. — 
reason  why  it  is  so  freed  from  the  Ger 
man   rationalism,    vii.    183 — inefficient 
application  of  its  moral  energies,   vii. 
169,  170— Mr.  Wesley's  alleged  incon 
sistency  with  the,  considered,  vii.  423, 
et  seq — is  the  best  of  Church  establish 
ments,  viii.  124 — great  fault  of  the  de 
fences  of,  viii.  125 — moral  influence  of, 
on  the  nation,  viii.  125 — is  not  able  to 
prevent   separation   from   herself,    viii. 
127 — the  true  ground  of  the  defence  of, 
viii.  131 — on  the  hypostatical  union,  x. 
344 — on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  x. 
439— on  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Church,  xii.  201 — on  the  authority  of 
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the,  on  subjects  of  controversy,  xii. 
200,  201— on  sacraments,  xii.  219— 
on  baptismal  regeneration,  xii.  223 — 
her  views  respecting  the  eucharist, 
noticed,  xii.  295 

Church  establishments,  on  the  lawful 
ness  of,  viii.  123 — the  Church  of  Eng 
land  the  best  of,  viii.  124 

government)  general  princi 
ples  of,  laid  down,  i.  366  ;  vi.  285— 
comparative  value  of  the  three  forms  of, 
v.  144— origin  of,  stated,  v.  144;  xii. 
167 — its  nature,  xii.  167,  et  seq. — how 
discipline  should  be  administered,  xii. 
168  —  true  excommunication  is  what, 
xii.  169 — to  whom  the  government  of 
the  church  is  committed,  xii.  169,  et 
seq.  —  constitution  of  the  primitive 
church  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues, xii.  174 — why  from 
the  synagogue  rather  than  from  the 
temple,  xii.  1 76 — formation  of  dioceses 
and  parishes,  referred  to,  xii.  176 — on 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  the 
government  of  the  church  was  modelled 
after  the  government  of  the  Roman 
empire,  xii.  177 — the  share  which  the 
people  should  have  in  their  own  govern 
ment,  considered,  xii.  187,  et  seq. — 
influence  of  the  state  when  churches 
are  connected  with  it,  xii.  187,  et  seq. 
—  character  of  the  government  of 
churches,  communion  with  which  is 
voluntary,  xii.  189 — in  all  ecclesiastical 
government  the  laws  of  Christ  must  be 
recognised,  xii.  190 — solemn  obligation 
of  the  laws  of  the  church,  xii.  192, 
et  seq. — disciplinary  regulations,  how 
should  be  adopted,  xii.  195 — evils  at 
tending  popular  and  indiscriminate  le 
gislation  in  the  church,  xii.  196  -the 
ends  for  which  church  government  is 
exercised,  xii.  199,  et  seq. — the  preser 
vation  of  sound  doctrine,  xii.  199,  et 
seq. — the  establishment  of  suitable  re 
gulations  for  the  conduct  of  all  in  the 
church,  xii.  202,  et  seq. — and  the  edi 
fication  of  its  members,  xii.  204 — the 
infliction  and  removal  of  censure,  xii. 
205 — moral  influence  resulting  from  a 
due  attention  to  discipline,  xii.  209 — 
the  rigid  administration  of,  in  the  pri 
mitive  church,  described,  xii.  210 — 
principles  to  be  recognised  in  all  forms 
of  church -government,  xii.  211.  See 
Discipline. 

Cicero,  quoted,  on  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion, iv.  Ill — his  doubts  respect 
ing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ix.  15, 
72;  xii.  313 — on  the  unauthorized  na 
ture  of  mere  human  opinion,  ix.  22 — 


on  the  uncertainty  of  human  reason,  IT. 
30 — on  the  origin  of  law,  ix.  34 — on. 
the  necessity  of  divine  instruction,  ix. 
61 — denied  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
ix.  64 — condemned  gladiatorial  com 
bats,  ix.  76 — his  description  of  a  good 
man,  ix.  78  ;  xii.  315 — on  the  use  of 
reason,  ix.  134— on  the  omniscience 
of  the  Deity,  x.  6 — alludes  to  the  ori 
ginal  state  and  fall  of  man,  x.  414 — on 
the  tendency  of  man  to  evil,  x.  464 — 
on  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide,  xii. 
115 

Circuits,  Methodist,  an  early  list  of, 
v.  195 

Circumcision,  spiritual  benefits  of, 
vii.  378 — imperfect  view  of  this  rite,  by 
Maimonides,  vii.  523— the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  xii. 
225 — why  the  rite  was  re-enacted  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  xii.  226 — controversy 
respecting,  in  the  apostolic  churches, 
noticed,  xii.  227 — spiritual  import  of 
the  rite,  xii.  227— necessity  of  its  ab 
rogation,  xii.  227,  231— views  of  St. 
Paul  concerning  this  rite,  explained, 
xii.  228 — why  practised  among  the 
early  Christian  Jews,  xii.  229 — of  what 
circumcision  was  a  sign,  xii.  239  ;  and 
a  seal,  xii.  241 — a  religious  and  not 
merely  a  political  rite,  xii.  251.  See 
Baptism,  Abrahamic  covenant. 

Cities  of  refuge  found  in  the  Sand 
wich  Islands,  viii.  107 

Citizens,  Christian,  nature  of,  ii.  372 
— when  a  man  is  constituted  a  citizen 
of  heaven,  ii.  373— privileges  of,  ii.  374 
— the  bold  and  courageous  character 
of,  ii.  380 — their  general  spirit,  ii.  381 
— where  the  affections  of,  are  placed, 
ii.  381 

City,  that  to  which  Christians  belong, 
ii.  372 — privileges  of  the  heavenlv,  ii. 
374 

City-road  chapel,  London,  erection 
of  the,  v.  247 — arrangement  of  the  ser 
vices  therein,  v.  248 — inscription  on  the 
tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  noticed,  v.  315 

Civilization,  how  far  connected  with 
Christianity  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  ii.  10 — is  ever  imperfect  without 
religion,  ix.  374 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  duty  of  the 
state  in  reference  to  religion,  viii.  123 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  sentiment  of,  re 
specting  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ, 
noticed,  i.  204-215  ;  vii.  3-5— charac 
ter  of,  i.  210  —  comparisons  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Watson  invidious 
and  absurd,  i.  210— instructs  two 
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Priests  of  Budhu  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  i.  217 — anecdote  of, 
i.  241 — great  alarm  of,  on  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  England, 
i.  397— his  death,  i.  400— is  instru 
mental  in  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  ii.  136— his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Wesley  Family,"  noticed,  v.  1 — confu 
sion  in  his  note  on  John  i.  14,  pointed 
out,  vii.  8 — his  assertion  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  is  not  in  the 
Scriptures,  refuted,  vii.  13 — erroneous 
reasoning  of,  on  that  doctrine,  exhi 
bited,  vii.  40,  et  seq. — comment  of,  on 
Luke  i.  35,  examined,  vii.  44 — the  fal 
lacy  of  his  principle,  laid  down  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  exposed,  vii. 
45,  et  seq. — his  dangerous  use  of  hu 
man  reason  in  matters  of  pure  revela 
tion,  vii.  47 — his  position,  that  "  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  are  doctrines  of 
eternal  reason,"  examined,  vii.  49,  et 
seq. — the  existence  of  faith  in  the  Chris 
tian,  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  his 
principles,  vii.  57,  et  seq. — position  of, 
that  no  man  should  believe  doctrines 
which  contradict  reason,  refuted,  vii. 
62,  et  seq. — fearful  tendency  of  his  own 
principles,  vii,  76,  et  seq. — his  "Ser 
mon  on  the  Rights  of  God  and  Caesar," 
reviewed,  vii.  511-515— its  excellency, 
vii.  513 — on  the  enchantments  of  the 
magicians,  ix.  216  —  on  the  Scrip 
ture  character  of  God,  ix.  284 
—  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  ix. 
344— on  the  names  of  God,  ix.  363, 
364  —  his  observations  on  the  Greek 
article,  referred  to,  x.  210 — his  obvious 
difficulty,  in  disposing  of  texts  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  are  opposed  to  his  theory, 
in  regard  to  the  Son  of  God,  x.  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  D.,  his  account 
of  the  river  Jordan,  vi.  1 75 — description 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  vi.  1 76 

,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  "  Demon 
stration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,"  noticed,  i.  305 — his  argument 
a  priori  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
first  cause,  considered,  i.  305 ;  ix.  454 
— how  he  was  led  into  Arianism,  ix. 
454 — on  the  unauthorized  character  of 
human  opinion,  ix.  22 — on  the  uncer 
tainty  of  human  reason,  ix.  31 — on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  92 — his 
definition  of  the  term  "  miracle,"  ix. 
101 — on  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  ix. 
119 — on  the  internal  evidence  of  re 
velation,  ix.  123 — on  the  correspond 
ence  between  type  and  antitype,  ix. 
249 — on  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  'x.  384 — Lis  demonstration  of 
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the  intelligence  of  God,  ix.  394,  et  seq. 
— his  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  neces 
sary  existence  of  the  divine  Being,  ix. 
457 — on  the  divine  unity,  ix.  463 — on 
the  knowledge  of  contingent  events,  x. 
17 — on  the  moral  liberty  of  God,  x.  48 
—his  remarks  on  the  title  of  "  God," 
applied  to  Christ,  examined,  x.  197— 
on  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  the 
title  of  Christ,  "  God  blessed  for  ever," 
x.  215 — the  hypothesis  of,  stated,  x. 
357 

Class-meetings,  rudiments  of,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wesley  in  Georgia,  v.  36 — 
origin  of,  in  England,  v.  101 — defended 
against  the  slander  of  the  Christian 
Guardian,  vii.  166 — Methodists  ex 
horted  to  a  due  attendance  on,  viii.  367 

Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  his  intrepid 
zeal  in  opposing  the  early  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  vii.  457 — the 
character,  and  suppression  of  his  writ 
ings,  vii.  458 — blessed  effects  of  his 
fidelity,  vii.  459 

Clean  animals  and  unclean,  distribu 
tion  of,  accounted  for,  xi.  117 

Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  his  hymn  to 
Jupiter,  ix.  500 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  on  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  viii.  161 — and  on  Christ 
being  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  x.  184 

v  of  Rome,  on  the  obligation 
of  public  worship,  xii.  71 

Clerc,  Le,  his  character  as  an  expo 
sitor,  viii.  73 

Clergy,  the,  of  the  English  Church, 
character  of,  at  the  rise  of  Methodism, 
v.  63—"  Bristol  Clergy,"  character  of 
the,  at  that  period,  v.  75 — cause  of  the 
ecclesiastical  irregularity  of  the  Wes- 
leys,  v.  97,  98 — diabolical  conduct  of  a 
Clergyman  at  Wednesbury,  recorded, 
v.  Ill — state  of  the  case  between,  and 
Mr.  Wesley,  v.  137— his  desire  for  the 
union  and  co-operation  of,  frustrated, 
v.  140— Mr.  Wesley's  address  to,  v. 
213 — dispute  at  Bath  on  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  Clergyman  to  the  Methodist 
chapel,  v.  249 — views  entertained  by, 
of  the  labours  and  objects  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  v^  287 — disdain  and  bigotry  mani 
fested  by,  toward  Methodism,  v.  333 — 
not  the  exclusive  instructers  of  the  peo 
ple,  v.  334 — the  sole  cause  of  the  sepa 
ration  of  the  Methodists,  v.  335 — state 
of  religion  among,  when  Mr.  Wesley's 
public  life  commenced,  v.  451 — but  few 
of  whom,  were  coadjutors  of  the  Wes- 
leys,  v.  454 — gratifying  alteration  ia 
doctrines,  &c.,  of,  v.  459 — habitual. 
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negligence  of,  to  the  wants  of  the  West 
India  negro,  vi.  452,  et  seq. — order  of,  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Gospel  history, 
ix.  162 

Clergy  of  Orel,  laudable  zeal  of,  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  viii. 
200 

Clericus,  first  reply  to,  on  the  "  wit 
ness  of  the  Spirit,"  viii.  258-268— his 
duty  to  prove  why  he  dissents  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Church,  viii.  260 — 
his  question  respecting  the  abuse  of  the 
doctrine,  considered,  viii.  262,  et  scq. — 
asks  for  a  passage  of  Scripture,  requir 
ing  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,  viii. 
265,  et  seq. — second  reply  to,  viii.  272— 
285 — on  inferential  testimony,  viii.  277 
— his  near  approach  to  the  standard 
of  evangelical  truth,  viii.  279,  et  seq. — 
fallacy  of  the  scheme  of,  viii.  282 

Clinic  baptism,  denned,  xii.  270 

"Clothed  with' salvation,"  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  ii.  474 

Clouds,  the  philosophy  of,  ii.  360 
— the  figurative  use  of  the  term,  ii. 
360 

Coke,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character  as 
a  Missionary,  i.  130  ;  v.  266  ;  vii.  332 
— his  departure  from  England  to  India, 
i.  131— his  death  at  sea,  i.  161— his 
efforts  to  convert  the  Heathen,  iii.  463 
—is  appointed  a  Superintendent  over 
the  American  societies,  v.  263 — his  first 
connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley,  alluded  to, 
v.  267 — his  introduction  of  Missionaries 
into  the  West  Indies,  vi.  464— testi 
mony  of,  to  the  loyalty  of  the  religious 
negroes,  vi.  501 — remarks  on  his  bio 
graphy  of  Mr.  Wesley,  vii.  408  -Mr. 
Moore's  chary  account  of,  vii.  432 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  cha 
racter  of  his  "Notes"  on  Southey's 
"  Life  of  Wesley,"  i.  259 

Collateral  evidence,  defibed,  ix.  319  ; 
xii.  358 

Collins,  Anthony,  the  infidel,  his 
moral  character,  ix.  312 

Colossians,  who  they  were,  vi.  293 — 
leading  topics  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the, 
vi.  293 — danger  to  which  the  church  of, 
was  exposed,  vi.  293,  294 

Colquhoun,  Patrick,  LL.D.,  on  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies, 
vi.  424 

Come  to,  as  applied  to  Christ,  viii. 
57 

Comfort,  religious,  unknown  in  the 
systems  of  Paganism,  ii.  483 

Comforter,  a  special  office  of  the 
Spirit,  iii.  383 

"  Coining  down  from  heaven,"   the 


Socinian  interpretation  of  this  phrase, 
examined,  x.  154 

Coming  of  Christ,  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  iv.  101 — the  delay  in  his  ad 
vent,  noticed,  iv.  102 — why  said  to 
take  place  at  midnight,  iv.  102,  103 — 
pomp  and  glory  of  his  approach,  iv.  103 
— nature  of  the  "cry"  which  shall  at 
tend  his  coming,  iv.  ]  04 — illustrated  by 
Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
vi.  299 — mistakes  concerning  the,  cor 
rected,  vi.  300 

Commerce,  success  of,  advantageous 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  311 — 
Chalmers's  Discourses  on  the  applica 
tion  of  Christianity  to,  reviewed,  vii. 
227-237— the  great  influence  which  re 
ligion  ought  to  have  in  the  affairs  of, 
vii.  227 — a  prevailing  sentiment  among 
commercial  men,  noticed,  vii.  229 

Commiseration  of  sin,  a  characteristic 
trait  of  good  men,  ii.  403— was  emi 
nently  displayed  in  the  Wesleys,  ii. 
403 

Common,  why  Jewish  Christians  had 
all  things  in  common,  vi.  243 

Communion,  advantage  from  union 
with  the  church,  described,  iii.  185 — 
with  God,  lost  by  the  fall,  iii.  353 — en 
joyed  only  by  the  pure  and  holy,  vi.  342 
— heavenly  communion,  in  what  it  con 
sists,  vi.  343 — with  God,  enjoined,  viii. 
396 

Commutative  justice,  defined,  x.  99  ; 
xi.  6 

Comparisons,  nature  of  those  em 
ployed  by  Christ,  vi.  204 

Compassion,  displayed  by  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  ii.  228 — a  characteristic  trait 
of  his  kingdom,  viii.  404 

of  God,   impugned   by 

the  doctrine   of  unconditional   election 
and  reprobation,  xi.  350 

Compensation,  the  term  how  far  pro 
per,  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  xi. 
74 — the  Antinomian  perversion  of  the 
term,  refuted,  xi.  75 

Concessions,  of  the  Methodist  Con 
ference  in  1797,  character  of  the,  vii. 
97 

Condescension  of  God,  displayed  in 
his  regard  for  the  human  race,  iv.  235 
— to  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  iv.  235 
— to  man  in  trouble,  iv.  236 — and  to 
the  honour  done  to  human  nature,  iv. 
237— ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
viii.  383 

Conditions  of  man's  reconciliation 
with  God,  xi.  50 — wisdom  and  import 
ance  of  a  conditional  pardon,  xi.  58 — 
Antinomian  views  of  the  atonement  in- 
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consistent  with  the  idea  of  conditions, 
xi.  79 

Coneybeare,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  his  "  At 
tempt  to  trace  the  History,  &c.,  of  the 
secondary  and  spiritual  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,"  reviewed,  viii.  70-80 — 
character  and  fate  of  the  author,  viii. 
70 — importance  of  his  subject,  viii.  71 

Conference  of  the  Methodists,  account 
of  the  first,  in  London,  v.  122 — con 
sultation  of,  on  church  government,  v. 
144 — extract  from  the  early  Minutes 
of,  v.  146-147 — business  of,  in  regard 
to  Preachers,  v.  156 — doctrines  to  be 
taught,  settled  there,  v.  157  — extract 
from  the  Minutes  of,  respecting  doc 
trine,  v.  157,  158 — Minutes  of  the, 
contain  the  frame-work  of  the  disci 
pline  of  Methodism,  v.  185 — miscel 
laneous  regulations  of,  v.  187-189 — 
manuscript  copies  of  the  early  Minutes 
extant,  v.  188  (n) — question  of  separa 
tion  from  the  Church,  considered  at,  v. 
212 — the  Minutes  of,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  v.  226, 
229 — remarks  upon  them,  v.  231 — Mr. 
Shirley  demands  their  recantation,  v. 
235— attends  the  Conference  with  that 
object,  v.  236— the  declaration  of,  v. 
236 — Shirley's  note  appended  to  the 
declaration,  v.  238 — history  of  the  in 
terview,  v.  237-^39 — Thomas  Clivers's 
opposition  to  the  declaration,  v.  238 — 
order  of  proceeding  in  the  business  of, 
v.  259,  260 — a  passage  in  the  Minutes 
of,  defended  from  an  erroneous  con 
struction  of  Mr.  Southey,  v.  473  — 
power  of,  stated,  vii.  96 — concessions 
of,  in  1797,  noticed,  vii.  97 — guards 
against  an  undue  exercise  of  power 
provided,  vii.  97,  98 — the  common  go 
verning  power  of  the  body,  vii.  98 — 
excellency  and  necessity  of  such  a 
court  of  appeal,  vii.  99 — how  the  checks 
against  arbitrary  conduct  operate,  vii. 
102 — its  powers  of  interference,  stated, 
vii.  105,  et  seq. — power  of,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  national  Clergy,  vii. 
151 — its  legislative  power  defended  from 
the  quibbling  of  Mark  Robinson,  vii. 
152,  et  seq- — actual  power  of,  stated 
and  defended,  vii.  156,  et  seq. — the 
question  of  lay-delegation  considered, 
vii.  159 — addresses  of,  to  the  Methodist 
societies,  viii.  328-372— address  of,  to 
His  Majesty  George  IV.  on  his  acces 
sion,  viii.  345 

Confession  of  God,  a  mark  of  the 
Christian,  iii.  104 

Confessions  of  faith,  the  origin  and 
use  of.  xii.  200* 
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Confidence,  in  God,  increased  by  di 
vine  worship,  iii.  146 — in  the  interces 
sion  of  Christ,  a  mark  of  a  right  state 
of  the  heart,  iii.  152 — possibility  of,  in 
our  being  noiv  in  a  state  of  salvation, 
considered,  iv.  296 

Confirmation,  a  Popish  sacrament, 
rests  on  no  scriptural  authority,  xii. 
214 

Conflagration)  a  general,  believed  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  ix.  52 

Confucius,  a  believer  in  the  eternity 
of  matter,  ix.  64 

Conolly,  John,  M.D.,  his  "Intro 
ductory  Lecture  in  the  University  of 
London,"  reviewed,  vii.  392-406— at 
tempts  to  show  that  the  "  leading  prin 
ciple  "  of  the  institution  will  enable  him 
to  serve  the  cause  of  religion,  vii.  401 
— his  view  of  the  benefit  of  religion, 
vii.  402 

Conscience,  how  easily  perverted, 
seen  in  the  case  of  Saul,  ii.  426— 
"  conscience  of  sins,"  the  phrase  ex 
plained,  iii.  118 — term  "  conscience" 
defined,  iii.  118  —  misery  of,  when 
wounded,  iii.  119 — how  purified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  iii.  119 — an  approving 
conscience,  lost  by  the  fall,  iii.  352 — 
God  the  only  refuge  from  the  guilt  of, 
iii.  450 — the  gift  of,  vouchsafed  through 
Christ,  iv.  122 — unspeakable  value  of, 
iv.  123 — a  public  conscience  defined, 
iv.  123 — liberty  of,  one  of  the  rights  of 
man,  xii.  123 — how  far  a  Christian  go 
vernment  may  interfere  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  rights  of  conscience  are 
exercised,  xii.  124 

Consciousness,  not  the  result  of  ani 
mal  organization,  ix.  471 

Consideration,  a  mode  of  redeeming 
the  time,  iv.  199 

Constantinople,  Council  of,  when  held, 
xii.  200 — the  heresy  which  it  refuted, 
xii.  200 

Consubstantiation,  defined,  xii.  291 

Contemplation,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to 
man,  ii..  68 — of  God,  profitable  and 
practicable,  viii.  390 

Contingent,  meaning  of  the  term,  x. 
14 

Contradictions,  supposed,  in  Scrip 
ture,  alluded  to,  ix.  331 

Contributions,  towards  the  cause  of 
God,  not  meritorious,  ii.  343 

Contrivance,  marks  of,  in  the  works 
of  God,  demonstrated,  ix.  404,  et  seq. — 
illustrated  by  the  solar  system,  ix.  409 
— by  the  human  body,  ix.  410,  et  seq. 
— by  the  vegetable  world,  ix.  418 — by 
man's  mental  faculties,  ix.  41.9,  et  seq. 
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—  by  the   mechanism  of  a  watch,  ix. 
422,  et  seq.  —  by  the  structure  and  use 
of  the    eye,    ix.    430  —  by   the    double 
parts  of  the  body,  ix.  436  —  the  confi- 
guration  of  its    cavities,  ix.  437  ;   and 
the  vertebral  column,  ix.  438  —  import- 
ance  of  the  doctrine  of,  ix.  442  —  joined 
with  power,  ix.  443  —  on  beneficial  con- 
trivance   discovered   in    the    works    of 
God,  x.  62 

Conversation)  efficacy  of,  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  369  —  exten- 
sive  signification  of  the  term  in  Scrip- 
ture,  ii.  372  —  character  of  the,  of  the 
citizens  of  heaven,  ii.  379  —  "  Couver- 
sations  for  the  Young,"  vi.  5—331 

Conversion,  nature  of,  defined,  ii. 
1  35  ;  vi.  349  ;  vii.  197—  fully  implied 
in  true  religion,  iii.  44  —  of  the  world, 
not  effected  without  great  perseverance, 
iv.  217  —  process  of,  described,  iv.  316 

—  of  the  Heathen,  how  to  be  produced, 
iv.  317  —  remarks  on  a  scriptural  con- 
version,   v.  56—  theological   points    in- 
eluded   in   the   account   given    of    Mr. 
Wesley's  conversion,  v.  363  —  Southey's 
flippant   observations   upon,    vi.    364  — 
Southey's  remarks  upon,   censured,   v. 
412  —  Paley's  observations  on,  quoted, 
v.  413  —  process  of,  whether  sudden  or 
otherwise,   defended,  v.   413—418  —  the 
true  rule  of  judging  on  these  subjects, 
noticed,    v.    418  —  President    Edwards 
quoted  on  the  effects   of,  v.  419  —  the 
act   of  forgiveness  necessarily   instan- 
taneous  and   complete,   v.  420  —  Paley 
quoted   on  the  effect  of  conversion,   v. 
423  —  sudden    conversions  not   peculiar 
to    Methodism,    proved    from    Gillies's 
"  Historical  Collections,"  v.  515-532  — 
is  not  a  concomitant  of  repentance,  vii. 
197 

Conviction,  when  wrought  on  the 
earth  by  the  Most  High,  iii.  279—  of 
sin,  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  iii.  382  —  of 
the  fact  of  our  being  sinners  necessary 
to  repentance,  iv.  313  —  and  also  of  the 
danger  and  desert  of  sin,  iv.  314  —  a 
conviction  of  sin,  defined,  xi.  230 

Cooky  Captain  James,  his  discovery 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  viii.  97  —  di- 
vine  honours  paid  to  him,  viii.  112  — 
cause  of  his  death,  viii.  113 

-  ,  Dr.  George,  his  "  Illustration 
of  the  Evidence  of  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion,"  referred  to,  ix.  214 

Copenhagen,  expedition  against,  de- 
fended,  vi.  407 

Copleston,  Bishop,  his  estimate  of  the 
labours  and  success  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wes- 
ley,  v.  288—  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 


trines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination," 
reviewed,  vii.  291  —  his  "  Remarks  upon 
the  Objections  made  to  certain  Passages 
in  the  Inquiry,"  noticed,  vii.  291  —  on 
the  knowledge  of  contingent  events,  x. 
18  —  on  the  opinions  held  by  Melanc- 
thon,  xi.  417 

Corban,  meaning  of  the  term,  xi. 
99 

Corinth,  church  of,  rich  men  were 
not  the  best  members  of  the,  ii.  317  — 
objections  of,  to  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul,  noticed,  ii.  317  —  its  worldly  wis- 
dom  condemned,  ii.  319  —  first  epistle 
to,  when  written,  vi.  267  —  the  party 
spirit  of  the  church  reproved,  vi.  267  — 
St.  Paul  defends  his  mode  of  preaching 
Christ  there,  vi.  267—  danger  of,  from 
boasting  and  delusive  teachers,  vi.  268 
—  the  visit  of  Timothy  there,  vi.  268— 
was  richly  endowed  with  miraculous 
gifts,  vi.  271  —  although  they  were  much 
abused,  vi.  271  —  Hellenistic  Jews  in 
jurious  to  Paul  at,  vi.  273 

Cornwall,  character  of  Methodism  in, 
v.  116  —  persecution  there,  v.  117  —  the 
Magistrates  of,  send  John  Nelson  and 
Thomas  Beard  for  soldiers,  v.  117  — 
Mr.  Wesley's  strict  attention  to  disci- 
pline  in  that  county,  v.  152 

Coronation  of  Kings,  importance  of 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  the, 
vii.  508  —pomp  associated  with,  not  ob- 
jectionable,  vii.  508 

Correction,  the  connexion  between 
moral  correction  and  discipline,  ii.  76 

Corruption,  the  bondage  of,  explain- 
ed,  iii.  134  —  moral  corruption,  a  mark 
of  this  bondage,  iii.  134  —  universal  in- 
fluence  of,  iii.  135—  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures,  proved  to  be  impossible,  ix.  190, 
et  seq. 

Cosmogony  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Persians,  ix.  47 

Councils,  General,  of  the  early 
church,  alluded  to,  xii.  200  —  respect 
shown  to  the  decisions  of  the,  xii.  200 

Counsels  of  God,  what,  iii.  299— 
divine  interposition  respecting  man,  the 
result  of,  iii.  300  —  are  supreme  and 
uncontrollable,  iii.  301  —  their  stability 
illustrated,  iii.  302 

Courage  of  the  Apostles,  an  extraor- 
dinary  work  of  the  Spirit,  iii.  38] 

Covenant,  renewal  of  the,  among  the 
Methodists,  nature  of  the  institution,  v. 
492  —  Southey's  erroneous  conceptions 
of,  v.  492 

-  of  God,  a  covenant  of  de- 
liverance,  iii.  178  —  an  interest  in, 
through  union  with  the  church,  iii.  185 
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— promises  to  Ishmael,  not  a  covenant, 
vii.  376 — scriptural  view  of  the  term, 
vii.  377 — that  in  which  David  rejoiced, 
stated,  viii.  497 — various  revelations 
of,  alluded  to,  viii.  497,  et  seq. — in 
what  sense  it  is  everlasting,  viii.  502 — 
its  comprehensive  character,  viii.  503 — 
supported  by  sound  evidence,  viii.  504, 
— is  complete  and  universal,  viii.  506 
— in  what  respects  it  is  sure,  viii.  507 

—  the   ground   of    David's   hope,    viii. 
508  ;  of  his  desire,  viii.  509  ;  and  con 
solation,  viii.  510.     See  Circumcision, 
Abrahamic  covenant.  Baptism. 

Covenant  of  works,  the  phrase  de 
fined,  x.  385 

Covetousness,  an  awful  instance  of, 
in  Judas,  vi.  191 

Cotvper,  William,  Esq.,  his  hymn 
on  "  Providence,"  criticised,  v.  298 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  on  the  identity 
of  the  office  of  Bishop  and  Priest,  xii. 
184 

Creation,  purposes  of  God  in  the 
work  of,  noticed,  ii.  255 — works  of,  at 
tributed  to  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  285  ;  vi. 
19_why  performed  for  the  Son,  ii.  285 
— worlds  inhabited  or  uninhabited  made 
for  the  Son,  ii.  288 — work  of,  under 
stood  by  the  Christian,  iii.  51 — Lord 
of,  is  Lord  of  the  church,  iii.  210 — 
meaning  of  the  term,  vi.  1 8  5  ix.  344 

—  moral  results  of  the  doctrine  of,  vi. 
19 — work  of,  attributed  to  the  Father, 
vi.  20— and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  vi.  20  ; 
x.  363 — of  the   stars,  vi.  21 — conjec 
tures  respecting  the  purposes  contem 
plated  in  the  sidereal  creation,  vi.  22 — 
an  instance  of  the  care  of  God,  vi.  24 
— the  time  of  creation,  considered,  vi. 
26 — the  researches  of  geologists,  no 
ticed,  vi.  26 — difference  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  and  that  of  other 
beings,  vi.    27 — traditions    concerning, 
vi.  49 — the  Mosaic  account  of,  corro 
borated,   vi.  50 — records  of,  preserved 
in    ancient   fabulous   history,  ix.   47 — 
traditions  concerning,  in  the  Greek  phi 
losophy,    noticed,  ix.   47 — Mosaic  ac 
count  of  the  chronology  of,  examined, 
ix.  339 — objections  to  the  Mosaic  date 
of,    considered,    ix.    341,   et   seq. — the 
period  of,  ix.  343 — Voltaire's  objection 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of,  noticed,  ix. 
347  —work   of  the   fourth   day,   con 
sidered,  ix.  350— an  important  act  of 
God,  ix.  S65 — vague  conceptions  of  the 
Heathen  respecting,  ix.  377 — a  display 
of  the  wisdom   of  God,    x.  50 — great 
moral  end  of,  x.  51 — the  Sociuian  view 
of  creation  being  ascribed  to  Christ,  x. 


206  — being  attributed  to  the  Son, 
proves  the  divinity  of  the  title,  x.  241, 
303 — feeble  criticism  of  Socinians  re 
specting,  x.  303 — attributed  to  the 
Trinity,  x.  363 — of  man,  considered,  x. 
386 — final  cause  of  the  creation  of  man, 
considered,  x.  398 

Credibility  of  Gospel  history,  con 
sidered,  ix.  164,  et  seq. — of  the  testi 
mony  of  the  sacred  writers,  ix.  195,  et 
seq. — marks  of  a  faithful  and  exact  tes 
timony,  ix.  196 

Credulity,  remarks  on  the  alleged 
credulity  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  345 

Creeds,  necessity  and  importance  of 
these  formularies,  x.  345 

Crellius,  his  sophistry  on  the  impul 
sive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  33 
— his  cavil  on  the  phrase  "a  sweet- 
smelling  savour,"  exposed,  xi.  108 

Criminals,  ancient  mode  of  treating, 
iii.  177— a  phrase  applied  to  the  un 
converted,  iii.  1 78 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  interference, 
&c.,  on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  vii.  461 

Cross  of  Christ,  the  grand  touchstone 
of  the  Christian,  ii.  379 — the  general 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  iii.  56— gloried 
in  because  of  its  antiquity,  iii.  57 — 
why  despised  by  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek,  iii.  58 — an  important  part  of  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  iii. 
59 — affords  the  only  ground  of  confi 
dence  to  the  penitent,  iii.  61 — moral 
effects  of  the  doctrine  of,  iii.  62 — how 
it  has  been  abused,  iii.  66 — priestly 
office  of  Christ  attested  at,  iii.  397— 
the  humiliation  and  glory  of,  iv.  Ill  — 
character  of  the  sacrifice  exhibited 
upon  it,  viii.  541,  et  seq.  See  Sacrifice. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  scenes  at  the, 
confirmatory  of  his  mission,  iii.  310 — 
the  day  of,  the  period  of  the  fountain 
being  opened,  iii.  377 — practical  be 
nefit  in  contemplating  the,  iii.  392 — an 
eminent  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and 
type,  iii.  395 — and  not  curious  coinci 
dences,  iii.  396 — priestly  office  of  Christ 
attested  at,  iii.  397 — nature  of  the  pro 
digies  which  took  place  at,  iii.  398 — 
humiliating  character  of  the  punish 
ment,  iv.  Ill — not  of  Jewish  origin, 
vi.  212 — circumstances  connected  with 
this  event,  vi.  213 — custom  of  breaking 
the  legs  of  the  crucified,  noticed,  vi. 
238 

Cry,  nature  of  that  which  will  attend 
the  coming  of  Christ,  iv.  104 

Crystallization,  process  of,  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  ix.  342 

Cudiuorth,   Ralph,   D.D.,  quoted,  on 
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the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  93 
— on  the  evidence  of  prophecj',  ix.  120 
— and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  matter,  ix.  447 — his  definition  of 
"  infinity  of  duration,"  examined,  ix. 
491,  etseq. 

Cudworth,  William,  the  Antinomian, 
his  unwarrantable  republication  of  Her- 
vey's  letters,  contrary  to  the  author's 
express  dying  injunction,  v.  215 

Cunningham,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  his 
"Sermons"  reviewed,  viii.  235-248 
— general  fault  of  his  discourses,  viii. 
230,  238— their  great  theological  de 
fect,  viii.  240,  et  seq. — his  erroneous 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  viii.  241 — absurdity  of  the 
author's  scheme  pointed  out,  viii.  243 
—  defence  of  the  review  in  a  reply  to 
"  Clericus,"  viii.  258,  et  scq. 

CurceUacus,  on  the  idea  of  a  condi 
tional  prescience,  x.  9 — on  the  know 
ledge  of  contingent  events,  x.  20 — his 
i(  De  Jure  Dei  in  Creaturas,"  noticed, 
xi.  414 

Curiosity,  impertinent,  reproved,  iii. 
321 — how  far  it  may  be  lawfully  exer 
cised,  iii.  322 

Curse,  nature  of  that  pronounced  upon 
transgressors,  vi.  83 

Cuvicr,  Baron,  his  testimony  respect 
ing  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge, 
vi.  55— his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth," 
alluded  to,  ix.  339,  340— on  the  anti 
quity  which  is  claimed  by  some  na 
tions,  ix.  340 — his  objections  to  the 
Mosaic  date  of  creation  considered,  ix. 
341 — on  the  contradictory  speculations 
of  geologists,  ix.  346 — on  the  scarcity 
of  human  skeletons  in  a  fossil  state, 
ix.  355— on  the  theory  of  life,  ix. 
478 

Cyprian,  on  Christ  being  the  Jeho- 
xah  of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  185 — 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  baptism 
by  immersion  and  sprinkling,  xii.  270 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  cata 
logue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  ix.  185 
— on  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  x. 
265 

Cyrus,  a  history  of,  viii.  479 — a  re 
markable  subject  of  prophecy,  viii.  480 
— the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  appoint 
ment  of  Cyrus,  viii.  481 — how  far  he 
benefited  by  prophetic  declaration,  viii. 
483 — was  of  the  Magian  religion,  ix. 
42 — how  far  he  was  prepared  to  listen 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews,  ix.  42 


D. 


Dalby,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  his  « De 
fence  of  some  Passages  in  Dr.  Copies- 
ton's  '  Inquiry,'"  reviewed,  vii.  291 

Dale,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  his  "  In 
troductory  Lecture  in  the  University  of 
London,"  reviewed,  vii.  392—406 — his 
anxiety  to  illustrate  the  "  leading  prin 
ciple"  of  the  institution,  vii.  397 — 
states  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  dis 
charge  his  duties  as  a  Professor,  vii.  399 
— its  inconsistency,  vii.  400 — charac 
ter  of  the  lecture,  vii.  404 

Danger,  spiritual,  a  sense  of,  a  con 
comitant  of  true  faith,  ii.  459 

Daniel,  his  exemplary  character,  iii. 
18  ;  vi.  167— penetrated  far  into  futu 
rity,  iii.  24 — beheld  the  nature  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ,  iii.  25 — 
the  kingdom  of  God  alluded  to  by, 
noticed,  iii.  191 — a  true  patriot,  iii.  385 
— chronological  order  of  his  prophecy, 
vi.  167 — his  prediction  concerning  the 
death  of  the  Messiah,  vi.  167,  et  seq. — 
objections  against  the  book  of,  ex 
amined,  ix.  268 — his  prediction  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  four  empires,  xii.  329 

Dark  ages,  deplorable  state  of  the, 
adverted  to,  iv.  459 — which  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  Christianity,  iv.  459 

Darkness,  an  emblem  of  sin,  iii.  157  ; 
viii.  490— of  sorrow,  iii.  158— and  of 
ignorance,  iii.  159;  iv.  208 — a  feature 
of  the  present  state  of  Heathenism,  iii. 
465— the  great  evil  of,  iv.  209— the 
change  from  darkness  to  light,  defined, 
iv.  408 — the  Egyptian  plague  of,  ix. 
203,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  321 

Dathe,  Jo.  Aug.,  on  the  term  "  An 
gel  of  the  Lord,"  x.  166 — on  the  eter 
nity  of  the  Son  of  God,  x.  231— on  the 
phrase,  "  everlasting  Father,"  x.  289 

D 'Aubuisson,  on  the  supposed  anti 
quity  of  the  earth,  ix.  340 — objections 
of,  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  creation,  ix. 
341 

"  Daughters  of  men,"  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  vi.  53 

David,  a  man  highly  favoured  of 
Providence,  ii.  398 — his  pride  and  sin 
in  numbering  the  people,  ii.  399  ;  vi. 
113 — purchases  the  thrashing-floor  of 
Araunah,  ii.  400 — his  zeal  and  liber 
ality  in  the  service  of  God,  ii.  415 — 
fully  appreciated  the  value  of  public 
worship,  ii.  465 — why  forbidden  to  build 
a  house  to  the  Lord,  ii.  465 — his  dis 
tinguished  character,  vi.  Ill;  viii.  496 
— the  founder  of  Jerusalem,  vi.  112 — 
his  warlike  exploits,  vi.  112— his  lat- 
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ter  days,  vi.  1 1 2 — in  what  respect  u  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,"  vi.  113; 
is.  310 — his  advice  to  Solomon  con 
cerning  Joab  and  Shimei,  considered, 
vi.  114 — why  said  to  have  been  the  au 
thor  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  vi.  163— 
how  many  are  ascribed  to  him,  vi.  163 
ground  of  his  comfort  in  death,  viii. 
496 — nature  of  the  covenant  with,  viii. 
497,  500 — how  he  regarded  the  cove 
nant,  viii.  508,  et  seq. — his  conduct  as 
a  King,  defended,  ix.  331 

David,  the  Lord  of,  spoken  of  as 
man,ii.  303 — was  contemplated  as  God, 
ii.  303 

,  Christian,  the  Moravian,  his 

sermon  on  the  ground  of  faith,  v.  64,  et 
seq. 

Davies,  Rev,  Edward,  his  "  Mytho 
logy  of  the  British  Druids,"  alluded  to, 
ix.  50 

Davison,  Mr.,  on  the  excellency  of 
Abel's  offering,  xi.  121 — his  low  no 
tions  of  the  righteousness  of  Abel,  re 
futed,  xi.  123 — his  "Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Intent  of  primitive  Sacri 
fice,"  referred  to,  xi.  125 — on  the  re 
velation,  antecedent  to  Abel's  faith,  xi. 
133 — perplexed  by  his  own  theory,  de 
nying  that  Abraham's  faith  was  ground 
ed  on  an  antecedent  revelation,  xi.  135 
— his  remarks  on  the  import  of  the 
first  promise,  examined,  xi.  140 — re 
jects  the  expiatory  character  of  the  pa 
triarchal  sacrifices,  xi.  156 — his  objec 
tions  refuted,  xi.  159,  et  seq. 

Davy,  Dr.,  on  the  religion  of  Budhu, 
ix.  29 — on  the  Cingalese  notions  of 
futurity,  ix.  71 

,  Sir  H.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  few  un- 

decompounded  substances,  x.  51 

Dawes,  Archbishop,  quoted,  on  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  xii.  102 

Day,  end  of  days,  fixed,  iii.  34 — in 
what  respects  they  are  said  to  be  evil, 
iv.  200 — duration  of  a  primitive  day, 
according  to  certain  geologists,  exa 
mined,  ix.  342 — absurdity  of  such  an 
opinion,  ix.  343 

De  Luc,  on  the  veracity  of  the  Mo 
saic  chronology,  ix.  340 — objections  of, 
to  the  Mosaic  date  of  creation,  consider 
ed,  ix.  341 

Deacon,  office  of,  in  the  primitive 
church,  defined,  xii.  170 

Death,  in  what  respects  a  penalty  of 
sin,  ii.  293 — a  proof  of  the  vileness  of 
the  body,  ii.  387— why  it  is  termed 
"  sleep"  in  the  New  Testament,  ii.  390 
— will  be  done  away  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  ii.  392— the  Gospel  tri 


umphs  over,  ii.  446 — of  the  Christian, 
often  a  judgment  to  survivers,  iii.  7 — in 
what  respect  the  death  of  the  righteous 
is  a  loss  to  the  world,  iii.  7,  8— often 
an  act  of  mercy  to  the  righteous,  iii.  8 
— of  the  righteous,  glorifying  to  God, 
iii.  9 — how  the  Christian  is  the  Lord's 
in  death,  iii.  12 — the  universality  of, 
noticed,  iii.  17 — man  naturally  strug 
gles  against,  iii.  138 — universality  of, 
considered,  iii.  249,  250— how  Satan 
has  the  power  of,  iii.  250 — and  how 
abolished,  iii.  251  —  deliverance  from 
the  fear  of  death,  promised,  iii.  251 — 
the  true  aspect  of,  to  the  sinner,  part 
of  its  sting,  iii.  429 — victory  over,  how 
given  by  Christ,  iii.  433— "shadow  of," 
import  of  the  phrase,  iv.  210— nature 
of  the  penalty  of,  found  in  the  Jewish 
law,  vi.  83 — mournful  views  of,  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  contrasted 
with  those  under  the  Christian,  viii.  42, 
et  seq.  (n) — changes  effected  by,  no 
ticed,  viii.  442 — cause  of,  ix.  480 — 
nature  of  that,  threatened  on  the  pe 
nalty  of  the  first  man,  x.  440 — justice 
of  God,  manifest  in  this  penalty,  xi.  8, 
et  seq. — victory  over,  a  benefit  of  the 
atonement,  xii.  13 

Death  of  Christ,  typical  circumstances 
which  attended  the,  ii.  235 — was  a  real 
sacrifice,  ii.  407 — is  apprehended  as 
such  by  faith,  ii.  407 — important  les 
sons  taught  by,  ii.  408—  not  to  be  con 
sidered  as  that  of  a  martyr,  iii.  56  — 
practical  effects  of  the,  iii.  66 — its  dis 
tinguishing  peculiarity,  iii.  89 — was  il 
lustrative  of  his  righteousness,  iii.  160 
— the  cause  of  man's  redemption,  iii. 
248 — abolishes  the  dominion  of  Satan, 
iii.  249 — the  blessings  which  flow  to 
man  from,  iii.  313,  et  seq. — Daniel's  de 
scription  of  the  results  of,  iii.  386,  et 
seq. — was  a  scene  of  humiliation  aud 
glory,  iv.  Ill — a  mixture  of  human 
crime  and  divine  mercy,  iv.  112 — wicked 
men  and  God  were  accomplishing  oppo 
site  purposes,  iv.  114 — and  it  was  the 
hour  of  the  triumph  and  overthrow 
of  hell,  iv.  116 — necessity  of,  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  vi.  233  ;  xi.  25 — the 
great  object  contemplated  in  the  gift 
of  God,  viii.  431 — an  event  to  Christ 
always  foreseen,  viii.  538 — benefits  of, 
alluded  to,  viii.  540— harmonizes  with 
all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  ix. 
300 — the  Socinian  view  of,  noticed,  x. 
127  ;  xi.  24 — the  propitiatory  character 
of,  xi.  23,  et  seq.,  37,  et  seq. — Scripture 
testimony,  respecting,  xi.  26 — was  vi 
carious,  xi.  28 — Scripture  proof  of,  xi» 
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29 — objections  to  this  doctrine,  con 
sidered,  xi.  29,  et  seq. — sin  the  impul 
sive  cause  of,  xi.  31 ,  et  seq. — its  penal 
character  illustrated,  xi.  36 — low  no 
tions  of  the  henefits  of,  entertained  by 
Socinians,  xi.  38 — in  what  sense  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  xi.  70, 
et  seq. — Antinomian  views  of,  examined 
andjrefuted,  xi.  75,  et  seq. — an  impres 
sive  sanction  of  divine  law,  xi.  80 — its 
sacrificial  character,  xi.  88 — all  spirit 
ual  blessings  are  the  fruits  of,  xi.  167 
— makes  salvation  attainable  by  all 
men,  proved  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Scrip 
ture,  xi.  274.  See  Atonement,  Cross 
of  Christ,  be. 

Death,  judicial,  in  what  it  consists, 
ii.  4  ;  x.  441 

,  spiritual,  in  what  it  consists,  ii. 

3  ;  x.  441,  449— how  it  is  the  effect  of 
sin,  vi.  39 

Debt,  forgiveness  of  sin,  represented 
under  the  idea  of  the  free  remission  of 
a,  xi.  60,  76 — the  mistake  of  confound 
ing  the  cancelling  a  debt  of  judicial  ob 
ligation,  with  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
money,  exhibited,  xi.  76 

Decalogue,  character  of  the,  vi.  81 — 
its  obligations  universal  and  permanent, 
vi.  83 — differed  from  a  municipal  and 
political  law,  vi.  83 — difference  between, 
and  the  ceremonial  law,  viii.  152 — au 
thority  of,  established  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  xii.  30,  et  seq. 

Deceit,  a  characteristic  of  pagan 
nations,  ix.  80  ;  xii.  316 

Decision,  importance  of,  in  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  soul,  iii.  224 — a  life 
of,  manifested  in  St.  Paul,  iii.  228 

Declaratory,  a  mode  of  teaching,  de 
fined,  iv.  188 

Decree,  import  of  the  term,  xi.  461 
— decrees  of  God,  reconciled  with  the 
free  agency  of  man,  xi.  462 — their  con 
ditional  character,  xi.  464 — instances 
of  the  revocation  of,  xi.  465 

Dedication,  feast  of,  when  instituted, 
and  for  what  purpose,  vi.  204 

Deed  of  declaration,  the  history  and 
execution  of,  among  the  Methodists,  v. 
258 — the  dissatisfaction  which  it  pro 
duced,  v.  258 — its  beneficial  effects,  v. 
259 

Deism,  origin  of,  ix.  325 — how  far  a 
Christian  government  should  interfere 
in  reference  to,  xii.  126.  See  Infidelity. 

Deities,  immoral  character  of  the,  of 
the  Heathen,  ix.  83 

Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Scripture 
proof  of  the,  x.  362 — recognised  by  the 
Patriarchs,  x.  363 — by  the  Prophets,  x. 


364 — proved  by  the  plural  form  of  the 
name  of  Gud,  x.  366 — the  Jewish  and 
apostolic  mode  of  benediction,  x.  367 
—by  the  form  of  baptism,  x.  368 — 
mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Trinity,  x. 
3/1 — is  the  subject  of  blasphemy,  x. 
374— is  called  "  God,"  x.  374— is  pos 
sessed  of  divine  attributes,  x.  375 — is 
the  source  of  inspiration,  x.  3/5 — and 
an  object  of  divine  worship,  x.  3/6.  See 
Holy  Ghost,  Personality. 

Delany,  Patrick.  D.I).,  quoted  on  the 
revelation  from  God  to  our  progenitors, 
ix.  37 — his  "  Dissertation  on  the  For 
bidden  Fruit,"  quoted,  x.  410 — on  the 
divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  xi.  158 

Delays,  in  the  execution  of  divine 
purposes,  no  excuse  for  unbelief,  iv. 
234 

Deliverer,  general  expectation  of  a, 
among  nations  of  antiquity,  ix.  51 

Delphic  oracle,  the  ignorance,  am 
biguity,  and  servility  of,  ix.  269,  et  seq.  / 
xii.  362 

Delta,  the,  defined,  ix.  278 

Deluge,  the,  objections  of  infidels  to 
the  fact  of,  noticed,  vi.  54 — natural 
proofs  of,  vi.  55  ;  xii.  368— Baron  Cu- 
vier's  testimony  concerning  the  Mosaic 
account  of,  vi.  55  ;  xii.  369 — moral 
results  of,  ix.  39,  234  —  traditionary 
records  of,  ix.  50;  xii.  368— objec 
tions  to  the  Mosaic  account  of,  con 
sidered,  ix.  351,  et  seq. — Kirwan's  tes 
timony  to  the  truth  of,  ix.  351,  et  seq.  ; 
xii.  368 — philosophical  testimony  corro 
borative  of,  ix.  352 — goodness  of  God 
manifested  in,  x.  75 

Demetrius,  the  maker  of  silver 
shrines,  vi.  248 

Ay/juovpyos,  explained,  iii.  443 

Demiurgus,  a  Gnostic  title  of  the 
Deity,  viii.  26  ;  ix.  47  ;  x.  281 

Democritus,  denied  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  ix.  72  ;  xii.  313 

Demonology,  the  system  of,  which 
corrupted  Christianity,  vi.  295 

Demons,  worshipped  by  the  Heathen, 
character  of  those,  ix.  223— a  senti 
ment  of  Plutarch  concerning,  ix.  223 — 
antiquity  of  demon-worship,  ix.  223 — 
power  of,  how  far  it  extends,  ix.  223,  et 
seq. 

Demosthenes,  on  the  origin  of  law,  ix. 
33— charged  the  Delphic  oracle  with 
venality,  xii.  363 

Dendera,  temple  of,  a  description  of 
the,  vii.  340-343— the  zodiac  of  the, 
referred  to,  vii.  343  ;  ix.  340  ;  xii. 
368 

Dependence,    the   universal  depend- 
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ence  of  man  described,  iv.  337 — self- 
dependence  a  great  trial  of  true  faith, 
iv.  378 

Depravity,  natural,  sad  testimony  of, 
ii.  305 — its  original  cause,  ii.  386 — its 
universal  character,  vi.  41 — the  doc 
trine  of  man's  universal  depravity  de 
fended,  vi.  41 — manifested  in  the  con 
dition  of  the  Gentiles,  vi.  256— a  defect 
in  Dr.  Chalmers's  statement  of  the  doc 
trine,  examined,  vii.  230 — and  in  his 
notion  of  constitutional  virtues  being 
instinctive  to  man,  refuted,  vii.  232,  et 
seq. — the  specific  character  of  human 
depravity  exhibited,  vii.  234— a  striking 
illustration  of,  viii.  3 — awful  effects  of, 
in  man,  ix.  285 — not  the  result  of  evil 
example,  ix.  286 — or  education,  ix. 
286— how  it  has  affected  the  life  of 
man,  and  the  globe  itself,  ix.  287 

Derham,  William,  M.A.,  his  "As 
tro-"  and  "  Physico-Theology,"  referred 
to,  ix.  403  ;  x.  50 

Descent  into  hell,  observations  on 
that  of  Christ,  viii.  286-319— an  im 
portant  branch  of  Christian  faith,  viii. 
287 — antiquity  of  the  doctrine,  viii.  287 
— opinions  various,  as  to  the  object  to 
be  answered,  viii.  288— definition  of 
terms,  viii.  288,  et  seq. — two  regions 
of  hades,  noticed,  viii.  290 — entrance 
of  Christ  into  one  of  them,  viii.  291 — 
•why  termed  a  "  descent,"  viii.  292 — 
his  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  lost, 
noticed,  viii.  294,  et  seq. — his  object  in 
visiting  both  regions  of  hades,  viii.  295 
— the  Scripture  authorities  examined, 
viii.  296,  et  seq. — reply  to  the  observa 
tions  of  "  C.  L."  on  this  subject,  viii. 
310-319 

Design,  marks  of,  in  the  works  of 
God,  demonstrated,  ix.  404,  et  seq. — 
illustrated  by  the  solar  system,  ix.  409 
— by  the  human  body,  ix.  410,  et  seq. 
— by  the  vegetable  world,  ix.  418 — by 
man's  mental  faculties,  ix.  419,  et  seq. 
— by  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  ix. 
422,  et  seq. — by  the  structure  and  use 
of  the  eye,  ix.  430,  et  seq. — by  the 
double  parts  of  the  body,  ix.  436  — 
the  configuration  of  its  cavities,  ix. 
437  —  and  the  vertebral  column,  ix. 
438 

Desire,  after  spiritual  blessings,  a 
concomitant  of  true  faith,  ii.  460— of 
man,  carried  to  a  further  extent  than  by 
any  other  creature,  iii.  137 — establish 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  an  ob 
ject  of,  iii.  202 —  an  essential  ingredient 
of  prayer,  iv.  494 — importance  of,  in 
the  work  of  salvation,  viii.  509 


Despard,  Colonel,  a  revolutionary 
Chief,  noticed,  vi.  378 

Destruction,  a  divine  work  of  Christ, 
x.  312 

Deucalion,  a  mythological  name  for 
Noah,  ix.  50 

Devil,  the,  subject  to  the  power  and 
name  of  Christ,  ii.  234 — how  the  god 
of  this  world,  ii.  295 — sought  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifice  by  the  Heathen, 
ii.  485 — his  anxiety  respecting  the  soul 
of  man,  iii.  220 — in  what  respects  he  is 
said  to  have  the  power  of  death,  iii.  249 
— liis  power  to  tempt,  considered,  iii. 
249 — the  scenes  of  death  the  territory 
of,  iii.  250 — his  power  over  disease  and 
death,  noticed,  iii.  250 — spreads  the 
terrors  of  death  before  the  imagination, 
250 — how  his  dominion  will  be  abo 
lished,  iii.  251  — Heathenism  under  the 
dominion  of,  iii.  466— effects  of  his 
reign,  iii.  467 — Scripture  ideas  of,  iv. 
34 — objections  to  the  existence  of,  no 
ticed,  iv.  34,  35— the  question,  Did 
Satan  know  the  person  of  Christ,  whom 
he  assaulted  ?  considered,  iv.  35  ;  vi. 
187 — conjectures  respecting  his  mode 
of  attack  on  Christ,  iv.  37 — is  under 
the  government  of  God,  iv.  242— effects 
of  his  influence,  considered,  vi.  37 — in 
what  respect  he  is  present  everywhere, 
vi.  38 — subjection  among  devils  ac 
counted  for,  vi.  38 — power  of,  not  irre 
sistible,  vi.  38 — his  promise  to  give  our 
Lord  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  no 
ticed,  vi.  188 — his  strong  desire  to  be 
worshipped,  ix.  223 — signification  of 
the  term,  x.  426 — his  hatred  towards 
God  exemplified,  x.  427 — the  objection 
that  the  doctrine  of  redemption  involves 
the  absiirdity  of  paying  a  price  to  the 
devil,  considered,  xi.  55 — nature  of 
man's  captivity  to,  xi.  56 

Devotion,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  man, 
ii.  69— philosophical  views  of,  ii.  213— 
scriptural  opinion  of,  ii.  215 — the  hu 
man  body  a  clog  to,  ii.  387 — the  spirit 
of,  a  mark  of  a  heart  that  is  right  with 
God,  iii.  150— a  life  of,  manifested  in 
St.  Paul,  iii.  229— a  mode  of  redeeming 
the  time,  iv.  199 

Dew,  the  metaphor  of,  ii.  312 — de 
scriptive  of  the  multitude  of  the  subjects 
of  Christ,  ii.  313— and  of  the  moral 
beauty  of  his  kingdom,  ii.  314— its 
mysterious  formation  emblematical  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  316— the 
copious  dews  of  Judea,  alluded  to,  vi. 
177 

Diabolical  possessions,  remark  of  Jor- 
tin  on  those  of  the  age  of  our  Lord,  v. 
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346— are  distinguished  from  cases  of 
lunacy,  vi.  193 — why  permitted  in  the 
days  of  our  Saviour,  vi.  194 

Diana,  the  temple  of,  vi.  248 

Dick,  Thomas,  his  "  Christian  Phi 
losopher,"  reviewed,  vii.  258—263 — its 
general  defects,  vii.  259  —  complains 
of  the  indifference  of  teachers  of  reli 
gion  to  philosophy,  vii.  260 — his  com 
plaint  proved  to  be  unfounded,  vii.  260, 
261— the  fault  he  finds  with  Dr.  Paley, 
vii.  262 

Differ,  one  man  differing  from  ano 
ther,  examined,  xi.  396 

Difficulties,  connected  with  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  133 

Dignity  of  man,  in  what  it  consists, 
ii.  241 

AIKO.LOS,  explained,  xi.  64,  21 1 

Dioceses,  origin  of,  in  the  Church, 
xii.  176 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  allusion  to 
Moses,  ix.  150 

Diotrephes,  his  conduct  alluded  to, 
vi.  323 

Disciples,  paid  divine  worship  to 
Christ,  x.  315,  ct  seg. 

Disciples-hip,  terms  of,  as  laid  down 
by  Christ,  Hi.  4 

Discipline,  the  connexion  between 
moral  correction  and  discipline,  noticed, 
ii.  76 — the  religion  of  Christ  not  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  system  of,  iii.  10 — 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis 
try  to  administer,  iii.  100— of  Christ, 
conformity  of,  with  the  truth  and  reality 
of  things,  iii.  256 — possesses  the  appro 
bation  of  God,  iii.  257 — the  state  of 
mind  imparted  to  those  who  submit 
thereto,  in.  257 — Mr.  Wesley's  strict 
attention  to,  noticed,  v.  149,  152 — the 
framework  of  the,  of  the  Methodists,  in 
the  Minutes  of  Conference,  v.  185 — 
life,  a  state  of,  viii.  420 — moral  influ 
ence  of,  in  the  church  of  Christ,  xii. 
209 — the  rigid  administration  of,  in  the 
ancient  church,  noticed,  xii.  210.  See 
Church-government. 

Disease,  bodily,  a  mark  of  the  bond 
age  of  corruption,  iii.  134 — man  na 
turally  struggles  against,  iii.  137 

Dishonour,  import  of  the  term,  as 
employed  by  St.  Paul,  xi.  319— vessels- 
unto,  to  be  distinguished  from  vessels  of 
wrath,  xi.  324 

Disobedience,  punishment  the  penalty 
of,  accounted  for,  vi.  39 

Dispensation,  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  iv.  162 — are 
mutual  comments  upon  each  other,  iv. 
277 — meaning  of  the  term,  xii.  305 


Dispensations,  providential,  connex 
ion  between,  and  their  moral  ends,  ii. 
76 — how  beheld  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
iii.  107 — constitute  a  day  of  visitation, 
iv.  7 — how  affected  by  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  xi.  108 

Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  considered, 
ix.  257,  et  scq. 

Disquietude,  an  element  of  repent 
ance,  iv.  314 

Dissenters,  Bogue  and  Bennett's 
History  of,  characterized,  i.  256— Mr. 
Watson  not  a  theoretic  Dissenter,  i. 
470 — why  dissent  is  not  formally  pro 
fessed  by  the  Methodists,  v.  333,  458 
— benefits  they  have  derived  from  the 
Church  of  England,  viii.  126 — from  the 
Greek  Church,  described,  viii.  195,  et 
seg. 

Distributive  justice,  defined,  x.  98  j 
xi.  6 

District  Meetings,  constitution  of,  vii. 
113 — not  merely  have  jurisdiction  over 
Preachers,  vii.  1 14,  et  seg. 

Visiting   Society,   the    first, 

established  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  v. 
110 

Divine  agency,  in  the  Gospel,  in  the 
selection  of  instruments,  ii.  446 — mani 
fested  in  their  personal  experience,  ii. 
447 — shown  in  the  effects  produced  by 
the  Gospel,  ii.  448 — not  recognised  by 
Southey,  as  necessary  to  a  call  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  v.  376 — does  not 
displace  the  effort  of  man,  vi.  264  — 
at  work  in  the  salvation  of  man,  viii. 
460 

government,   principles   and 

end  of,  ii.  256 — is  disclosed  by  the  aid 
of  meditation,  ii.  257 — uncompromising 
principles  of,  as  connected  with  redemp 
tion,  ii.  293 

— —  influence,  doctrine  of,  pecu 
liar  to  Christianity,  iv.  412 — to  be 
sought  in  prayer,  iv.  412 — objections  to 
the  doctrine,  considered,  iv.  413 — 
vouchsafed  in  different  degrees,  periods, 
and  places,  v.  90 — specially  rested  on 
the  ministry  of  the  Wesleys,  v.  92,  437 
— Southey  deplorably  ignorant  of  this 
doctrine,  v.  434 — importance  of,  in  the 
conversion  of  men,  v.  435— does  not 
displace  human  efforts,  vi.  264 — Scrip 
ture  doctrine  of,  stated  and  defended, 
ix.  302,  ct  seg. — not  opposed  to  man's 
free  agency,  ix.  304 — adaptation  of,  to 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  ix.  305,  et 
seg. — unfolds  an  affecting  view  of  the 
divine  character,  ix.  306 — doctrine  of, 
destroyed  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  x 
129 
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Divine  nature,  in  what  sense  Chris 
tians  partake  of  the,  iii.  291 

Divorce,  degenerated  into  a  matter 
of  caprice  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
ix.  79 

Docet<z,  leading  error  of  the,  vi.  320 
— refuted  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  vi. 
320 — opinions  of,  stated,  viii.  49 — pre 
vailed  when  St.  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle,  viii.  50 — the  tenets  of,  alluded 
to,  x.  213,  343 

Doctrines,  Christian,  inculcated  by 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  ii.  230— are 
divinely  revealed,  ii.  320 — antiquity  of, 
ii.  331 — the  divinity  of,  a  seal  upon  the 
claims  of  Christ,  iii.  308 — rejection  of, 
by  the  Jews,  considered,  iv.  2 — as 
taught  by  Methodists  settled,  v.  157 — 
not  capable  of  philosophic  demonstra 
tion,  vii.  177 — relation  of  doctrinal  truth, 
to  Christian  practice,  vii.  189— pecu 
liarity  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
vii.  119,  et  seq. — the  preservation  of 
sound  doctrine,  a  special  end  of  church 
government,  xii.  199 

Dodd,  Dr.  William,  is  visited  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  while  under  sentence  of  death, 
v.  150 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  Mr.  Wes 
ley's  interview  with,  v.  142 — a  compa 
rative  estimate  of  his  hymns,  v.  297 — 
on  the  term  "  revelation,"  ix.  97 — his 
numerous  definitions  of  a  miracle,  no 
ticed,  ix.  101 — on  the  permission  of 
moral  evil,  x.  90 — on  the  unity  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  114 — 
on  the  title  of  Christ,  "  God  blessed  for 
ever,"  x.  217 — on  the  phrase,  "Spirit 
of  holiness,"  as  applied  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  vii.  15  ;  x.  247 — on 
the  vicarious  character  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  30 — on  the  Jews  as  vessels 
of  wrath,  xi.  328 — on  the  exercise  of 
parental  government,  xii.  143 

Dodwelly  Henry,  Esq.,  on  the  per 
sonality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
x.  378 

Dolomieu,  on  the  veracity  of  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  ix.  340 

Dort,  Synod  of,  description  of  the, 
v.  224 — on  the  universality  of  the  com 
mand  to  believe  the  Gospel,  xi.  298 — 
quoted,  on  the  call  of  the  elect,  xi.  300 
— on  the  doctrine  of  election,  xi.  347— 
356 — in  which  it  is  opposed  to  Scrip 
ture,  xi.  347,  358— text  of  Scripture, 
on  which  the  Synod  grounds  the  doc 
trine  of  election,  examined,  xi.  361,  et 
seq.  —  on  the  doctrine  of  "effectual 
calling,"  xi.  370 — decision  of,  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  xi.  432,  et 


seq. — and  its   refutation,    xi.   432,    et 
seg. 

Double  sense  of  prophecy,  observa 
tions  on  the,  ix.  248 

Douglas,  John,  D.D.,  his  refutation 
of  "Hume  on  Miracles,"  ix.  108— on 
the  pretended  heathen  miracles,  ix. 
232 

Doxologies  of  Scripture,  importance 
of  the,  x.  327 

D'Oyly,  Dr.,  his  Commentary  quoted, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  xi.  256 

Drawing  of  the  Father,  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  xi.  380 

Dream,  of  Jacob,  concerning  the 
ladder,  vi.  69 

Druids,  the  religion  of,  alluded  to, 
ii.  356— traditions  among,  respecting 
the  deluge,  ix.  50 

Dublin,  excitement  produced  in,  on 
Mr.  Wesley  employing  lay-Preachers 
to  assist  in  administering  the  sacrament, 
v.  271 

Dubois,  Abbe1,  his  "Letters  on  the 
State  of  Christianity  in  India,"  re 
viewed,  vii.  314-326 — object  contem 
plated  in  their  publication,  vii.  314 — 
his  opinion  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Jesuits  in  India  and  the  Pope,  vii.  316 
— his  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Christianity  in  India,  among  the  Ca 
tholics,  vii.  317 — his  own  attempts  to 
wards  Christianizing  India,  examined, 
vii.  319,  et  seq. — his  shameful  efforts 
at  accommodating  Christianity  to  Pa 
ganism,  vii.  320 — his  exclusion  of  the 
Scriptures,  vii.  322 — failure  of  his  mis 
sion,  vii.  323,  et  seq. — his  "  Manners 
of  the  Hindoos,"  referred  to,  on  the 
prevalency  of  human  sacrifice,  ix.  83 

Duelling,  the  great  criminality  of, 
xii.  120 

Duns  Scotus,  his  theological  system, 
xi.  417 

Duties,  which  men  owe  to  God,  xii. 
44 — internal,  xii.  44  —  and  external, 
xii.  53,  et  seq. — which  we  owe  to  our 
neighbour,  xii.  103,  et  seq. — of  hus 
bands  and  wives,  xii.  127,  et  seq. — of 
children  and  parents,  xii.  135,  et  seg. — 
of  masters  and  servants,  xii.  144,  et 
seq. 

Dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High, 
Scripture  views  of,  iv.  227 

Dwight,  Timothy,  LL.D.,  his  refuta 
tion  of  "  Hume  on  Miracles,"  ix.  108 
— on  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  ix.  386 

"  Dying  for  us,"  import  of  the 
phrase,  xi.  29,  et  seq.,  274 
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Eagles,  why  the  Romans  were  com 
pared  to,  vi.  207 

Earth,  why  it  was  made  for  the  Son, 
ii.  286— the  term  "earth"  as  applied 
to  the  Jewish  state,  iii.  403 — the  revo 
lutions  of,  as  compared  to  those  of  a 
wheel,  iv.  262 — how  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  fall,  ix.  287 —  original  formation 
of,  ix.  342 

Earthly  things,  character  of,  ii.  383 

Earthquake^  Mr.  C.  Wesley's  ac 
count  of  one  in  London,  v.  196 — Mr. 
Briggs's  description  of  the  same  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Wesley,  v.  196,  197 

Eat  and  live,  the  term  of  the  cove 
nant  of  paradise,  and  of  grace,  iii.  72 

Ebion,  an  account  of,  viii.  51 — state 
ment  of  the  tenets  of,  viii.  66 — rejected 
a  part  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  viii.  67 

Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of,  when  writ 
ten,  vi.  115,  165 — the  author  of,  vi. 
115,  165 

ExQpos,  explained,  xi.  45 

Economical  justice,  denned,  xii.   127 

Edda,  the,  a  quotation  from,  on  the 
term  "hell,"  viii.  290 — alluded  to,  re 
specting  the  creation,  ix.  47  ;  the  fall 
of  man,  ix.  48 ;  and  the  serpent,  ix. 
49 — a  description  of  hell  found  in  it,  ix. 
49,  50 — tradition  respecting  the  deluge, 
ix.  50 

Eden,  the  garden  of,  represented  as 
a  natural  temple,  iii.  68 — man's  expul 
sion  from,  iii.  70 — awful  effects  of  the 
entry  of  sin,  iii.  350 — a  solemn  and 
impressive  type,  iii.  351— why  guarded 
against  man,  iii.  354 

Edomites,  no  proof  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  mercies  of  God,  xi. 
332  —  Prideaux's  testimony  respecting 
them,  xi.  333 

Education,  every  system  of  educa 
tion  radically  defective,  if  religion  form 
not  a  component  part,  i.  220 ;  ii.  55 — 
the  mournful  testimony  of  antiquity  to 
this  truth,  i.  221  ;  ii.  49— religious 
education  enforced  on  the  ground  of  the 
immortality  of  man,  ii.  62 — why  no 
express  precept  for,  is  found  in  the  dis 
courses  of  Christ,  ii.  43 — remarks  on 
the  phrase,  "  he  is  educated,"  ii.  44 — 
importance  of  religious  instruction,  ii. 
45  —  definition  of  the  term  "  educa 
tion,"  ii.  46 — truths  which  should  form 
the  subject  of  education,  ii.  47-50 — 
defective  mode  of  teaching  morality,  iv. 
468 — of  the  poor,  great  importance  of, 
v.  468,  et  seq. — encouraged  among  the 
Jews,  vi.  96— evil  to  the  church,  of 


educating  youth  to  the  ministry,  irre 
spective  of  piety,  vii.  185  —  not  the 
cause  of  the  immorality  of  the  lower 
orders,  vii.  267 — of  the  poor,  how  con 
ducted  in  Scotland,  vii.  276  ;  and  in 
England,  vii.  277 — evil  of,  unconnected 
with  religion,  vii.  279,  280,  396— not 
necessarily  unfriendly  to  Popery,  vii. 
446 — encouragement  to,  in  South  Ame 
rica,  noticed,  viii.  217,  ct  seq. — deprav 
ity  of  man  not  the  result  of,  ix.  286 — 
the  theory  which  attributes  the  wicked 
ness  of  man  to  a  vicious  education, 
examined,  x.  477,  et  seq. 

Edwards,  Bryan,  his  account  of  the 
superstition  of  obia,  as  practised  in  the 
West  Indies,  vi.  469 

,  Jonathan,   President,  his 

"  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of 
God,"  quoted,  v.  418 — his  work  on 
"  Religious  Affections,"  noticed,  v.  447 
— account  of  a  remarkable  revival  at 
Northampton,  v.  522 — on  the  foreknow 
ledge  of  God,  x.  38 — on -.the  creation  of 
man  in  the  image  of  Godwin  answer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  x.  390,'  3&8— on  the  pe 
nalty  of  death  due  on  Adam's  transgres 
sion,  x.  443 — in  what  original  sin  con 
sists,  x.  483 — quoted,  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will  of  man  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity, 
xi.  484 

,   Peter,  on   the    Scripture 

authority  for  infant  baptism,  xii.  248, 
et  seq. 

Effectual  calling,  this  Calvinistic 
phrase  not  countenanced  in  Scripture, 
xi.  366 — the  texts  on  which  the  doc 
trine  is  supposed  to  be  grounded, 
examined,  xi.  369,  et  seq. 

Effort  of  man,  how  it  is  needful  in 
his  own  salvation,  viii.  461 

Egypt,  the  character  of,  as  a  nation, 
iii.  183— '- why  the  government  of,  op 
pressed  the  Israelites,  vi.  73 — syna 
gogues  in,  vi.  124 — temple  built  by 
Onias,  for  the  Jews  there,  noticed,  vi. 
125  —  interesting  recollections  of,  vii. 
336— present  state  of,  vii.  338— on  the 
antiquities  of,  vii.  344— importance  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  there, 
vii.  347 — xise  of  hieroglyphics  in,  viii. 
160— origin  of  idolatry  in,  viii.  169- 
why  shepherds  were  hateful  to  Egypt 
ians,  viii.  1/7 — national  animosities  of, 
viii.  179 — rites  of,  performed  in  regard 
to  the  dead,  viii.  182,  et  seq. — how  far 
the  true  God  was  acknowledged  in,  ix. 
40 — moral  result  of  the  plagues  of,  ix. 
40,  234 — opinions  of,  concerning  the 
soul,  ix.  67 — ancient  Egypt,  denned, 
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Ix.  278 — fulfilment  of  prophecies  re- 
fepecting,  noticed,  ix.  279 

Ejaculatory  prayer,  importance  of, 
x.  319;  xii.  63— its  nature,  xii.  63. 
See  Prayer. 

Elders,  the,  the  faith  of,  considered, 
xi.  128,  148,  et  seq. — was  connected 
with  some  antecedent  revelation,  xi. 
128 — of  the  primitive  church,  described, 
xii.  173 — and  of  the  synagogue,  xii. 
174,  175 

Eleazar,  the  Scribe,  a  martyr  for  the 
truth,  vi.  127 

Elect,  the,  the  Calvinistic  application 
of  the  terms  "  all  men,"  and  "  the 
world,"  to,  considered,  xi.  279 — the 
term  "world"  never  in  Scripture  ap 
plied  to,  xi.  281 — scriptures  examined 
which  are  supposed  to  favour  a  re 
stricted  sense  of  the  terms,  xi.  283. 
See  Election,  Calvinistic  controversy. 

"Elect  lady,"  to  whom  St.  John's 
second  Epistle  was  addressed,  vi.  322. 

Election  of  the  Gentiles,  to  church 
privileges,  vi.  261 — personal  election 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  what,  vi. 
263— as  taught  by  the  primitive  Fa 
thers,  not  that  of  Calvinism,  viii.  479 
— Scripture  views  of  the  term,  xi.  304 
— three  kinds  of,  noticed,  xi.  305 — 
the  term  applied  to  bodies  of  Chris 
tians,  considered,  xi.  306 — nothing  in 
the  doctrine  of,  to  limit  the  extent  of 
the  atonement,  xi.  308 — Scripture  ac 
count  of  the  ancient  election  of  the 
Jews,  xi.  309 — of  the  Christian  church, 
xi.  310,  et  seq. — the  distinction  be 
tween  a  personal  and  collective  elec 
tion,  noticed,  xi.  311,  et  seq. — nature 
of  the  election  spoken  of  in  the  9th, 
10th,  and  llth  chapters  of  the  Ro 
mans,  xi.  312 — no  unrighteousness  in 
the  original  election  of  the  Jews,  xi. 
316 — unconditional  election,  denned, 
xi.  329 — nature  of  that  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  xi.  331 — instances  of  uncon 
ditional  election  referred  to,  xi.  331 — 
not  always  followed  by  faith,  xi.  331 — 
instances  of  non-election,  not  always 
followed  with  destruction,  xi.  332 — 
that  taught  in  the  llth  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  shown  to  be  conditional,  xi. 
334 — Calvinistic  objections  to  this  doc 
trine,  examined,  xi.  335,  et  seq. — the 
term  not  confined  to  the  spiritual  Is 
raelites,  xi.  336 — the  end  of,  the  elec 
tion  of  bodies  of  men,  considered,  xi. 
342 — this  proved  to  be  sovereign  and  un 
conditional,  xi.  342 — personal  election, 
the  doctrine  of,  examined,  xi.  345,  et 
seq. — definition  of  the  term,  xi.  346 — 


the  idea  of  eternal  election  absurd,  xi. 
346  —  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  an 
eternal  personal  election,  exploded,  xi. 
346,  et  seq. — is  irreconcilable  with  the 
perfections  of  the  Godhead,  xi.  350, 
et  seq. — general  Calvinistic  notions  of, 
inconsistent,  xi.  356 — election  without 
respect  of  faith,  contrary  to  the  first 
constitution  of  the  church,  xi.  357,  et 
seq. — texts  of  Scripture,  where  per 
sonal  election  is  alluded  to,  considered, 
xi.  358,  et  seq. — and  also  passages 
where  the  term  alludes  to  a  body  of  be 
lievers,  examined,  xi.  361,  et  seq. — 
scripture  on  which  the  Synod  of  Dort 
grounds  the  doctrine  of,  considered,  xi. 
361,  et  seq. — general  meaning  of  the 
terms  "calling"  and  "election,"  xi. 
366,  et  seq.  —  terms  "  elect  unbe 
lievers,"  unknown  in  Scripture,  xi.  365 
— sentiments  of  John  Calvin  on  the 
subject,  stated  and  considered,  xi.  405, 
et  seq.  See  Calvinistic  controversy. 

EAe7Xos,  explained,  v.  161,  164, 
166 

Elements  of  the  world,  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  viii.  37 

Elephants,  how  employed  in  oriental 
warfare^  viii.  92 

Elevation  of  the  host,  import  of  this 
Popish  ceremony,  xii.  289 

Eli,  the  fate  of  the  house  of,  consi 
dered,  xi.  465,  et  seq. 

Elijah,  his  appearance  at  the  trans 
figuration,  iii.  86 — its  object  considered, 
iii.  89 

Ellis,  John,  D.D.,  his  "Knowledge 
of  divine  Things  ;  "  quoted  on  the 
ever-varying  opinion  of  human  reason, 
vii.  48 — on  the  imperfection  of  human 
reason,  vii.  50 — on  the  difference  be 
tween  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
and  divine,  vii.  57— on  the  rule  which 
determines  the  quality  of  moral  actions, 
ix.  10 — on  the  necessity  of  revelation,  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  God,  ix.  375 
— and  on  the  use  of  rational  evidence, 
ix.  378 

Eluhim,  a  word  indicative  of  a  Tri 
nity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  vi.  20 

Elopement  of  a  daughter,  from  her 
parents'  house,  when  criminal,  xii.  140 

Eisner,  Jacob,  on  the  phrase,  "  the 
form  of  God,"  x.  338 

Elysium  Jields  of  the  poets,  origin  of, 
viii.  184 

Embalming,  Egyptian  method  of,  viii. 
183 

Emigrants,   French,  reply  of  Britain 
to  the  Government  of  France  concern 
ing,  vi.  382 
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Emmanuel,  import  of  the  name,  con 
sidered,  iii.  240  —  attempt  of  "  the  Im 
proved  Version  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,"  respecting  this  title  of  Christ, 
x.  202 — denned  as  a  proper  title  of 
Christ,  x.  203— Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
etymology  of,  x.  204 

Emmaus,  conversation  of  Christ, 
•while  journeying  thither,  iv.  75 — -for 
what  this  place  was  distinguished,  vi. 
175 

Emory,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  a  deputa 
tion  from  the  American  to  the  English 
Conference,  viii.  340 

E/uTrpocrflej',  explained,  x.  150 

"  Emptied  himself,"  an  inexplicable 
phrase,  ii.  434  ;  iii.  85 

Enchantments  of  the  Egyptian  ma 
gicians,  considered,  ix.  21(j — their  ob 
ject  examined,  ix.  219 — H.  Farmer's 
observations  on,  ix.  236,  et  seq. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  an  article 
in  the,  on  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  al 
luded  to,  vii.  343 

End  of  all  things,  apathy  of  men 
concerning,  iii.  23 — end  of  providential 
dispensations,  alluded  to,  iii.  24 — end 
of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ, 
referred  to,  iii.  25 — end  of  the  world, 
considered,  iii.  26 — end  of  our  days 
fixed,  iii.  34 — the  phrase  "  then  com- 
eth  the  end,"  explained,  iii.  233 

Endor,  witch  of,  her  character,  vi. 
110— the  feats  of,  ix.  215,  220 

Enemies  of  Christ,  nature  of  the, 
ii.  305 — secret  enemies  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  iii.  55 

England,  remarkable  interposition 
of  Providence  in  the  political  affairs  of, 
ii.  36—39 — mercies  vouchsafed  to,  de 
mand  gratitude,  iv.  521 — apostrophe 
addressed  to,  ii-  470 — state  of  religion 
in,  at  the  commencement  of  the  career 
of  the  Wesleys,  v.  60,  452 — reason  of 
France  declaring  war  against,  vi.  369 
— her  elevated  position  in  the  struggle 
against  France,  vi.  370— effects  of  the 
revolutionizing  principles  of  France  in, 
vi.  370 — noble  stand  of  the  Govern 
ment  of,  against  the  encroachments  of 
France,  vi.  388 — her  treatment  of  Rus 
sia  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  censured,  vi.  403,  et  seq. — state 
of  education  of  the  poor  in,  vii.  277 

English  translation  of  the  Bible,  its 
high  character,  vi.  174 

Enjoyment,  perfect,  not  to  be  realized 
on  earth,  iii.  30 

Enlightened,  Scripture  import  of  the 
phrase,  xi.  290 

Enmity,  nature  of  that  which  exists 


in  God,  xi.  45  —  and  that  of  the  carnal 
mind,  xi.  45 

Enoch,  his  character,  iii.  3 —  his 
translation,  what  it  represented,  iii. 
441  ;  vi.  53 

Enthusiasm,  instances  of,  in  early 
Methodism,  considered,  v.  88 — Wesley 
and  Whitefield  defended  from  the  im 
putation  of,  v.  89 — Southey's  charge 
of,  upon  the  founders  of  Methodism, 
considered,  v.  386  —  Bishop  Taylor 
equally  chargeable  with  Mr.  Wesley, 
v.  386,  388— the  doctrine  of  assurance 
attributed  to,  by  Southey,  v.  392 — 
proper  religious  enthusiasm,  defined,  v. 
439 — that  which  is  culpable  described, 
v.  440— extract  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
sermon  on,  v.  441 

EirepcoTTjyUa,  explained,  xii.  236 

Ephesus,  the  church  of,  strongly  at 
tached  to  St.  Paul,  iv.  531— powerful 
effect  of  the  Gospel  in  this  city,  vi. 
248 — Epistle  to  the  church  at,  when 
written,  vi.  280 — city  of,  where  situ 
ated,  vi.  280 — unlawful  arts  practised 
there,  vi.  280  —  no  glaring  faults 
charged  on  this  church,  vi.  281 — often 
agitated  by  the  Jewish  members  of  the 
church,  vi.  281 — Paul's  prayer  for  the 
Christians  at,  considered,  vi.  283 

,  Council  of,  when  held, 

xii.  200 — the  heresy  which  it  refuted, 
xii.  200 

Ephori,  cruelties  practised  by  the, 
ix.  77 

Ephraim,  the  city  of,  where  situated, 
vi.  176 

Epictetus,  allusion  of,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
ix.  168 — on  the  Jewish  baptism  of 
proselytes,  xii.  247 

Epicureans,  opinions  of  the,  viii.  23 
— their  notions  respecting  the  provi 
dence  of  God,  ix.  65  ;  xii.  313 — de 
nied  the  soul's  immortality,  ix.  72  ;  xii. 
313 

Epiphanius,  his  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  ix.  185— his  testi 
mony  fatal  to  the  notion  of  an  apos 
tolical  succession,  xii.  180 

Episcopacy,  the  divine  right  of,  not 
supported  by  the  New  Testament,  xii. 
179 — scriptural  objection  to,  specified, 
xii.  179— how  far  beneficial,  xii.  180. 
See  Bishops. 

Episcopius,  Simon,  remarks  on  the 
opinions  of,  vii.  500 — on  the  theory 
"  Scientia  Media,"  x.  9 — quoted  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Sonship  of 
Christ,  x.  259 — on  the  moral  agency 
of  man,  x.  418,  422— on  the  prohibi 
tion  under  which  our  progenitors  were 
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placed,  x.  426 — and  on  the  character 
of  the  divine  prescience,  xi.  472 

Equality  of  condition)  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  of,  xii.  144 

Equivalent,  the  term  how  far  proper, 
applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  74 — 
the  Antinomian  perversion  of  the  term, 
refuted,  xi.  75 

Erasmus,  his  ohjectionahle  interpre 
tation  of  Scripture,  alluded  to,  x.  216  — 
on  the  term  "  Spirit  of  Holiness,"  ap 
plied  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  x. 
248 — and  on  the  custom  of  baptizing 
by  sprinkling,  xii.  270 

Ep7aCeor0e,  v.  229 

Errors,  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  considered, 
iv.  296 — are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
tiuth,  iv.  374 

Erskine,  Rev.  James,  his  character, 
and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wesley  with, 
v.  118 

,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Advocate, 

his  "  Essay  on  Faith,"  reviewed,  vii. 
200-226— the  way  in  which  he  sacri 
fices  the  divines  to  meet  the  philoso 
phers,  on  the  subject  of  faith,  vii.  201 
— his  definition  of  faith,  examined,  vii. 
203,  et  seq. — his  views  of  faith  collected 
from  his  Essay,  vii.  204,  et  seq.— his 
notions  of  justifying  faith,  refuted,  vii. 
206,  et  seq. — his  bad  criticism  and  divi 
nity,  exhibited,  vii.  209 — his  philosophy 
of  faith,  vii.  209,  et  seq.— a  striking 
specimen  of  mystification,  vii.  211  — 
unscriptural  character  of  his  theory,  vii. 
213,  214 — his  erroneous  mode  of  con 
necting  faith  and  justification,  vii.  219, 
et  seq. — cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
"Essay,"  vii.  222 — a  summary  of  its 
leading  errors,  vii.  223 — on  the  internal 
evidence  of  a  revelation,  ix.  123 — on 
the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  atone 
ment  with  the  divine  perfections,  ix. 
300,  et  seq. — his  "  Remarks  on  the  In 
ternal  Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion," 
characterized,  ix.  302 — on  the  righte 
ousness  of  God  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  xi.  81 

Esau,  his  sin  in  selling  his  birthright, 
vi.  68 — curious  conjectures  concerning 
his  goodly  raiment,  vii.  353— no  proof 
that  his  'posterity  were  excluded  from 
the  mercies  of  God,  xi.  333— the  non- 
election  of  his  posterity,  xi.  336. 

Esneh,  temple  of,  researches  of 
Champoilion  concerning,  viii.  185  — 
absurdity  of  infidels,  respecting,  viii. 
185 — the  Zodiac  of,  alluded  to,  viii. 
185  ;  ix.  340 ;  xii.  368.  See  Den- 
dera. 


Establishments,  religious,  Dr.  Chal 
mers's  view  of,  vii.  289 

Eternal  death,  the  penalty  threatened 
on  the  sin  of  Adam,  x.  442  — the  objec 
tions  of  Sociuians  to  this  doctrine  exa 
mined,  x.  443— defined,  x.  450— the 
justice  of  such  a  penalty,  x.  450,  et  seq. 

duration,  as  applied  to  God, 

ix.  489 

generation,  propriety  of  the 

term,  vii.  79,  et  seq. 

life,  treasured  up  in  the  know 
ledge  of  Christ,  ii.  431 — meaning  Dt'the 
phrase,  viii.  435 

now,    impropriety    of    the 

phrase,  ix.  490 

purpose,  why  the  term  is  so 

often  used  by  St.  Paul,  xi.  387 

Eternity,  interminable  character  of, 
iii.  34 — bright  views  of,  granted  to  per 
severing  piety,  iii.  263 

of  Christ,  scripture  proof 

of,  x.  289 

of  God,  defined,  ix.  367, 

486,  et  seq. — scripture  views  of,  ix.  487 
— metaphysical  refinements  of  the  doc 
trine, -of,  ix.  489,  et  seq. 

Ethical  justice,  defined,  xii.  109 
Eucharist,  the,  a  figurative  rite,  ii. 
327 — and  a  positive  institution  of  Chris 
tianity,  iii.  60 — exhibiting  the  priestly 
work  of  Christ,  iii.  60 — administration 
of,  why  granted  by  the  Methodist  Con 
ference  to  the  societies,  v.  461  ;  vii. 
140 — import  of  the  ordinance,  vi.  210 
— names  given  to  the  institution,  vi. 
210 — obligatory  nature  of  this  ordi 
nance,  vi.  212 — objections  of  the  early 
Methodists  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of 
irreligious  Clergymen,  vii.  140 — a  mo 
nument  of  the  truth  of  Gospel  history, 
ix.  161 — why  termed  a  "sacrament," 
xii.  212 — on  the  agreement  arid  differ 
ence  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  xii.  286 — instituted  in  the  place 
of  the  passover,  xii.  286 — and  intended 
to  be  a  standing  rite,  xii.  287 — the 
monstrous  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  the,  examined,  xii.  288,  et 
seq. — views  of,  entertained  by  Luther, 
xii.  290— by  Carolostadt,  xii.  291— by 
Calvin  and  the  Reformed  Church,  xii. 
293— and  by  the  Church  of  England, 
xii.  295— its  sacramental  character  es 
tablished,  xii.  296 — is  a  sign  and  seal, 
xii.  297 — character  of  those  who  should 
partake  of  it,  xii.  298—  import  of  the 
phrase  "  partaking  unworthily  "  of  the 
ordinance,  xii.  298 — ought  not  to  be 
surrounded  with  superstitious  terrors, 
xii.  299 — how  often  it  should  be  cele- 
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brated,  xii.  299 — a  neglect  of  the  insti 
tution  highly  censurable,  xii.  300.  See 
Baptism,  Sacrament. 

Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  his  baptism,  xii. 
278 

Euphronius,  reply  to,  on  "  the  wit 
ness  of  the  Spirit,"  viii.  251-257 — 
observations  on  a  second  letter  from, 
viii.  269,  et  seq. 

Eusebius,  his  reference  to  tradition 
ary  records  concerning  the  deluge,  ix. 
60 — his  testimony  fatal  to  the  idea  of 
an  apostolical  succession,  xii.  180 

Eutyches,  the  error  of,  x.  343  ;  xii. 
200 

Evangelists,  why  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels  are  BO  called,  vi.  170 — do  not 
copy  from  one  another,  vi.  171 — in 
ternal  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  vi. 
171 — on  the  credibility  of  the,  ix.  164, 
et  seq. — nature  of  their  office  in  the 
primitive  church,  vi.  284  ;  xii.  1 70 

"  Everlasting  Father,"  the  phrase 
considered,  x.  289 

Evidence  of  the  Gospel,  character  of 
the,  ii.  308— is  various  and  decisive,  ii. 
321 — external  evidence  of  a  revelation, 
ix.  97,  et  seq. — internal  evidence,  con 
sidered,  ix.  121,  et  seq.,  282 — compara 
tive  view  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  ix. 
124 — the  relative  value  of  external  and 
internal  evidence,  ix.  127,  282 — col 
lateral  evidence,  importance  of,  ix. 
129 

Evil,  prudently  anticipated,  a  motive 
to  exertion,  ii.  357 — in  what  respect 
our  days  said  to  he  evil,  iv.  200 — the 
permission  of,  noticed,  vi.  36  ;  viii.  492 
— natural  evil  inflicted  by  the  Most 
High,  viii.  493 — to  what  attributed  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  ix.  65 — -views 
taken  of,  as  existing  in  the  world,  x.  61 
— moral  good,  often  the  result  of  posi 
tive  evil,  x.  66 — distinction  between 
self-inflicted  and  inevitable  evils,  consi 
dered,  x.  67 — the  existence  of,  how 
compatible  with  the  goodness  of  God, 
x.  81,  et  seq. — on  the  origin  of,  x.  81, 
et  seq.,  420 —blasphemy  in  making  God 
the  author  of,  x.  82 — "day  of  evil," 
import  of  the  phrase,  xi.  390 

spirits,  the  subordination,  order, 

and  government  among,  vi.  287 — 
power  of,  how  far  it  extends,  ix.  223, 
et  seq. — Augustine  on  the  knowledge  of, 
ix.  224 — no  real  prediction  ever  uttered 
by,  ix.  227 — are  under  control,  ix.  229 
—  moral  ends  answered  in  the  agency 
of,  ix.  229,  et  seq. 

Example,  important  results  of  a 
good,  ii.  356 — depravity  of  man  not  to 


be  attributed  to,  ix.  286— the  theory 
which  accounts  for  the  wickedness  of 
man  by  referring  to  the  influence  of 
evil  example,  examined,  x.  475,  et  seq. 

Example  of  Christ,  character  of  the, 
ii.  435 

Existence  of  God,  a  truth  assumed 
by  the  Scripture  writers,  ix.  370 — only 
known  by  revelation,  ix.  375 — argu 
ment  in  favour  of,  ix.  388,  et  seq. — 
true  idea  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  God,  stated,  ix.  459 

Exodus,  the,  from  Egypt,  its  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  religion,  ii.  464 — 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  vi.  72 

Experience,  testimony  of,  to  the  ul 
timate  success  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  16 — 
a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  the  know 
ledge  of  Christ,  iii.  48 — of  Christians, 
illustrates  the  stability  of  the  counsels 
of  God,  iii.  305 — of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  proof  of  its  stability,  iii.  342— 
Christian  experience  often  denied  by 
man,  iv.  360 — utter  absurdity  of  such 
conduct,  iv.  361 — gratitude  for  bless 
ings  of  Christian  experience,  demand 
ed,  iv.  524 — Southey's  slurs  on  the 
term  "  Christian  experience,"  v.  411  — 
character  of,  changed,  on  the  Socinian 
scheme,  x.  126 

Expositors  of  Scripture,  various 
classes  of,  viii.  72 

"  Express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
phrase  explained,  x.  250 

Extempore  prayer,  objections  to  the 
use  of,  examined,  xii.  79.  See 
Prayer. 

Extravagancies  of  Methodism, 
Southey's  remarks  upon  the,  animad 
verted  on,  v.  424 — not  much  import 
ance  placed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
v.  428 — Southey's  defective  mode  of 
reasoning  respecting,  v.  431 — are  con 
sidered  by  the  Laureate  as  the  occur 
rence  of  "  a  new  disease,"  v.  438 

Extreme  unction,  absurdity  of  the 
Popish  doctrine  of,  xii.  215 

Eye,  those  in  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's 
vision,  explained,  iv.  267 — an  illustra 
tion  of  design  in  the  works  of  God,  ix. 
430,  et  seq. 

of  God,  notice  of,  approbation 

and  acceptance,  ii.  466 

Ezekiel,  his  vision  of  the  dry  bones, 
explained,  ii.  2 — his  character  as  a 
Prophet,  iv.  257 — his  induction  into  the 
prophetic  office,  iv.  257 — his  vision  of 
the  cherubim  and  chariot,  &c.,  iv.  258 
— on  the  sublimity  and  occasional  ob 
scurity  of  his  style,  vi.  150,  et  seq.— 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  predic- 
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lions,  vi.     167— defended    against   the 
assault  of  Thomas  Paine,  ix.  277 

Ezra,  his  diligence  in  teaching  the 
law  to  the  people,  iv.  510 — and  collect 
ing  the  sacred  books,  vi.  118 


F. 


Faber,  Rev.  G.  S.,  his  "  Horse  Mo- 
saicae,"  alluded  to,  ix.  47 — quoted,  on 
the  "  Python"  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
ix.  49 — on  the  traditions  concerning 
the  deluge,  ix.  5Q — on  the  authenticity 
and  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  ix. 
174,  et  seq. — and  on  the  institution  of 
expiatory  sacrifices,  xi.  165 

Face,  the  phrase,  "face  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  explained,  iv.  133 

Faction,  has  no  regard  to  the  most 
venerable  and  holy  men,  vi.  274 

Faith,  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  ii. 
82 — philosophical  views  of,  noticed,  ii. 
2i3 — what  it  is  in  the  sense  of  Scrip 
ture,  ii.  214 — duty  and  necessity  of,  as 
taught  by  the  miracles  of  Christ,  ii. 
231 — described  as  an  act  of  trust  as 
well  as  assent,  ii.  231 — of  the  Centu 
rion,  noticed,  ii.  232 — of  the  afflicted 
father,  ii.  232  — and  of  the  Syro-Phe- 
nician  woman,  described,  ii.  233 — con 
sequences  of  a  true  faith,  defined,  ii. 
237 — joyful  declaration  of,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  church,  ii.  349 — 
a  principle  of,  is  to  govern  in  the  exer 
cise  of  benevolence,  ii.  362 — is  neces 
sary  to  apprehend  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  ii.  405  —  defective  faith  de 
scribed,  ii.  458 — cause  of  defect,  speci 
fied,  ii.  460 — the  grounds  of  faith, 
mentioned,  ii.  461 — a  grand  realizing 
principle,  iii.  64  —  that  which  influ 
enced  Moses,  noticed,  iii.  184 — the 
object,  nature,  and  effects  of  Christian 
faith,  iii.  232 — the  rock  of  our  faith, 
described,  iii.  302 — is  necessary  to  the 
repossession  of  paradise,  iii.  361 — the 
evil  and  unreasonableness  of  religious 
douhting,  iii.  421 — is  the  antagonist  of 
earthliness,  iii.  441 — the  object  of 
Abraham's  faith,  noticed,  iii.  441 — in 
the  power  of  God,  value  of,  iv.  228— 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  necessity  of, 
iv.  230,  et  seq. — an  expression  of  the 
judgment,  intellectually  considered,  iv. 
348 — general  faith  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  saving,  iv.  367 — value  of, 
considered  intellectually,  iv.  369 — its 
trial,  iv.  373— is  tried  by  sophistry,  iv. 
374-376 ;  by  practical  unbelief,  iv. 
376  ;  by  self-dependence,  Iv.  378  j  and 
affliction,  iv.  379— shield  of,  described, 
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iv.  435 — an  essential  principle  of  devo~ 
tion,  iv.  494 — on  the  ground  of,  v.  64 
— views  of,  entertained  in  the  early 
Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
illustrated,  v.  161 — extract  from  the 
Homily  on  Faith,  v.  404 — intimately 
connected  with  holy  affections  and 
works,  vi.  265 — weak  brethren,  men 
tioned  by  Paul,  who  they  were,  vi.  265 
— faith  of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  illustrated,  vi.  312 — implies 
the  insufficiency  of  man,  vi.  354 — ex 
istence  of,  incompatible  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  principles  of  Scripture  inter 
pretation,  vii.  57— Locke's  definition 
of,  vii.  58  —  Erskine's  "  Essay  on 
Faith,"  reviewed,  vii.  200-226  —  the 
true  operation  of  faith  illustrated,  vii. 
221,  222 — the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
faith,  stated,  vii.  224,  et  seq. — an  im 
portant  part  of  Christian  morality,  x. 
120— a  point  of  duty,  x.  121— charac 
ter  of  Abel's  faith,  xi.  124,  et  seq., 
154 — and  of  the  elders',  described,  xi. 
128,  et  seq,,  148,  et  seq, — imputation 
of,  for  righteousness,  considered,  xi. 
203,  et  seq.  — scriptural  character  of  the 
doctrine,  xi.  203 — ancient  testimonies 
in  favour  of,  xi.  206,  et  seq, — nature 
of  that  faith  which  is  imputed,  xi.  211 
— true  faith  is  personal  and  appropri 
ating,  xi.  257 — the  Calvinistic  view  of 
that  which  is  enjoined  on  all,  xi.*297 — 
scriptural  personal  election,  not  irre 
spective  of  faith,  xi.  357.  See  Justi 
fying  faith. 

Faithfulness,  law  of,  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  ii.  348 

of  God,  considered,  x. 

105 

Fall  of  man,  not  decreed,  but  fore 
seen,  ii.  293 — the  critical  moment 
when  it  occurred,  ii.  332 — the  awful 
loss  which  man  then  experienced,  iii. 
351-354 — ancient  traditions  respecting 
the,  noticed,  ix.  48  —  origin  of  the 
phrase  "fall  of  man,"  x.  401 — this 
fearful  event  considered,  x.  401,  et  seq. 
— history  of  the  transaction,  x.  401, 
et  seq. — fundamental  truths  discovered 
in  this  doctrine,  x.  401,  et  seq. — •varioiis 
theories  respecting  the,  noticed,  x.  402 
— by  some  viewed  as  fabulous,  x.  402 
— the  Mosaic  account  of,  stated  and 
defended,  x.  403 — absurdity  of  regard 
ing  the  history  of,  allegorical,  x.  405 — • 
is  confirmed  in  the  New  Testaments  x. 
406 — objections  to  the  historical  ac 
count  of,  examined,  x.  407 — observa 
tions  on  the  instrument  of  man's  fall, 
x.  409 — the  literal  sense  of  the  history 
F 
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supported  by  tradition,  x.  412— observ 
ations  on  the  theory  that  the  history  of 
the  fall  is  partly  literal  and  allegorical, 
x.  415,  et  seq. — the  mystical  and  spi 
ritual  application  of  the  doctrine,  con 
sidered,  x.  416,  ct  seq. — the  real  agent 
in  the  seduction  of  man,  noticed,  x. 
426— the  state  into  which  the  fall  re 
duced  the  posterity  of  man,  considered, 
x.  433,  et  seq. — the  penalty  of  death 
noticed,  x.  442 — in  what  sense  Adam 
is  the  representative  of  the  human  fa 
mily,  x.  445 — justice  of  God  in  the 
threatened  penalty,  x.  450,  et  seq. — in 
fants,  how  affected  by,  x.  452 

False  Christs,  notices  of,  ix.  226— 
moral  ends  answered  in  the  agency  of, 
ix.  231 

prophets,  mentioned  in  Deute 
ronomy,  described,  ix.  229 

teachers,  in  the  church  at  Phi- 

lippi  referred  to,  ii.  371— the  church  at 
Corinth  in  great  danger  from  them,  vi. 
268 

witnesses,   character   of    those 

who  appeared  against  Christ,  vii.  25 

Falsehood,  a  distinguishing  charac 
teristic  of  heathen  nations,  ix.  80  ;  xii. 
316 

Family,  effects  of  Christianity  upon 
a,  iv.  523 — domestic  mercies  to  be  re 
membered,  iv.  523 — important  charac 
ter  of  a  religious  family,  xii.  69 

prayer,  importance  of,  xii. 

64 — the  obligation  of   family  worship, 
considered,  xii.  65 — the  worship  of  the 
patriarchs,  domestic,  xii.  67 — the  duty 
of,  binding  upon  all,  xii.  68 — enforced 
by  examples,  xii.   68 — and  by  the  sa 
cred  character  of  the  father  and  head 
of    a  family,   xii.    69 — advantages  of, 
imperfectly  stated  by  Paley,  xii.  69 

Family  worship,  the  peculiar  charac 
ter  of  ancient  devotion,  ii.  410 — essen 
tial  to  happiness,  iv.  501.  See  Family 
prayer. 

Fanaticism,  nature  of,  ii.  269 — how 
distinguished  from  a  right  state  of 
feeling,  iv.  353 — not  the  cause  of 
the  moral  wTetchedness  of  the  lower 
orders,  vii.  167 

Farmer,  Hugh,  on  the  power  to 
work  miracles,  ix.  101 — and  on  the  en 
chantments  of  Egypt,  ix.  218,  236 

Farre,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  respecting 
the  utility  of  the  Sabbath,  i.  408 

Fashion  of  opinion,  deprecated,  iv. 
515 

Fatalism,  destructive  of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  Providence,  ix.  66 

Father,  God  the  Father  of  all  man 


kind,  iv.  62  ;  viii.  489— aU  mankind 
once  equally  shared  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Father's  house,  iv.  63 

Fathers,  the,  influence  of  the  Pla 
tonic  philosophy  upon,  viii.  59  —testi 
mony  of,  to  the  integrity  and  uncor- 
ruptuess  of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  194 — 
testimonies  of,  that  Christ  was  the  Je 
hovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  184, 
et  seq. 

Favour  of  God,  renewed  assurances 
of  the,  in  the  worship  of  God,  iii.  147 
— specially  vouchsafed  to  persevering 
piety,  iii.  262 

Fear,  what  kind  of,  ought  always  to 
be  experienced  on  earth,  iii.  30 — God 
a  refuge  from,  iv.  27 

• of  God,  its  legitimate  character, 

iv.  165 — a  leading  duty  of  man,  xii. 
51 — -its  true  nature,  xii.  51 — the  term 
used  to  represent  the  whole  of  practical 
religion,  xii.  51 — the  salutary  influence 
of,  xii.  52 

Feasts  of  the  Jews,  alluded  to,  iv.  98 
— why  our  Lord  founded  many  para 
bles  on  the  notion  of  a  feast,  vi.  183 

Feelings,  a  seal  of  inward  religion, 
iv.  352 — are  powerfully  influenced  by 
religious  principle,  iv.  353 — how  distin 
guished  from  fanaticism,  iv.  353,  354 

Feet,  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel,  &c.,  explained,  iv.  434 

Fellowship,  enjoyed  by  those  who 
build  the  church,  ii.  341 — with  the 
whole  body  of  Israel,  a  privilege  of  the 
Christian,  ii.  3^6— with  angels,  ii.  376 
— and  with  God,  ii.  377 — duty  of 
church  fellowship,  stated,  iii.  20 — with 
God,  enjoined,  viii.  396 

Female  disciples,  character  of  those 
who  ministered  to  Christ,  vi.  192 

Fidus,  an  African  Bishop,  his  appli 
cation  to  Cyprian,  on  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  xii.  265 

Fiery  darts,  of  the  wicked,  iv.  435 

Fifth-monarchy  men,  alluded  to, 
xii.  125 

Fig-tree,  the  cursing  of  the,  illus 
trated,  vi.  194 

Figurative  language,  of  Scripture, 
remarks  on  the,  xi.  112 

"  Fill  all  things,"  the  phrase  applied 
to  Christ,  explained,  viii.  306 

Finished  salvation,  not  accomplished 
on  the  cross,  and  why,  iii.  446 

Fire,  why  the  Almighty  is  called  "  a 
consuming  fire,"  iii.  408 — faith  tried 
as  by,  explained,  iv.  374— holy  fire  of 
the  altar,  wanting  in  the  second  temple, 
vi.  120 — an  object  of  adoration  among 
the  Persians,  ix.  54 
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Firmament,  meaning  of  the  term,  ix. 
347 

First-born,  church  of  the,  described, 
ix.  424  ;  vi.  315 — destruction  of  the, 
in  Egypt,  ix.  204 

First  caust',  arguments  in  proof  of  a 
great,  considered,  ix.  376,  et  seq. 

fruits,  meaning  of  the  term, 

ii.  389— of  the  Spirit,  described,  iii.  139 

"  Fishers  of  inen,"  why  this  phrase 
was  appiied  to  the  Apostles  of  Christ, 
ii.  230 

Fleetwood,  William,  Bishop,  his 
"  Essay  on  Miracles,"  quoted,  ix.  215 
— and  also  his  sermons  on  "  Relative 
Duties,"  xii.  147 

Flesh,  scriptural  signification  of  the 
term,  ii.  434 — an  arm  of,  man's  prone- 
ness  to  trust  to,  iv.  378 — the  term 
"flesh,"  as  contrasted  with  "spirit," 
explained,  x.  4/2 

Fletcher,  Rev.  John,  peculiarly  adapt 
ed  for  the  work  he  accomplished,  ii. 
447 — Mr.  Wesley's  laconic  notice  of 
the  death  of,  v.  191 — on  the  ravages  of 
Antinomianism,  v.  229 — on  the  salva- 
bJity  of  the  Heathen,  v.  232 — on 
works,  a  condition  of  salvation,  v.  233 
— remarks  on  the  term  "  merit,"  v. 
234,  235— enters  upon  the  Calviuistic 
controversy  in  defence  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
v.  235 — his  "  Checks  to  Antinomian 
ism,"  noticed,  v.  240 — his  character  as 
a  controvert! st,  v.  240 — on  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  vii.  70 

,  Rev.  Jos.,  D.D.,  his  "  Lec 
tures  on  the  Principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,"  his  discourse  on 
"  the  Protestant  Reformation  vindi 
cated,"  and  his  discourse  "  On  the 
Prophecies  concerning  Antichrist,"  re 
viewed,  vii.  441—453 — character  of  his 
writings,  vii.  450 

Floralia,  an  impure  festival  of  the 
Romans,  ix.  83 

Flying,  of  an  angel  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  explained,  iv.  161 

Fontcnelie,  M.  de,  his  "  History  of 
Oracles,"  noticed,  ix.  228 

Foreknow,  general  meaning  of  the 
term,  xi.  372,  et  seq. 

Foreknowledge  of  God,  does  not  pre 
vent  him  dealing  with  us  as  free  agents, 
vi.  191 — to  foreknow  is  not  to  necessi 
tate,  vi.  192 — compatible  with  human 
agency,  vii.  308,  et  seq. — denied  by  Ci 
cero,  ix.  64 — denned,  x.  8 — the  leading 
theories  of,  considered,  x.  9,  et  seq. — 
the  theory  of  Chev.  Ramsay,  examined, 
x.  10 — the  theory  which  attributes  to 
God  no  prescience,  investigated,  x.  11, 
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et  seq. — freedom  of  an  action,  recon 
cilable  with  the  prescience  of  it,  x.  11, 
et  seq.  —  incomprehensibility  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  knows  future 
events,  x.  13 — fallacy  of  the  argument, 
that  prescience  destroys  contingency, 
x.  14 — is  not  mere  influence,  x.  16 — 
actions  may  be  foreknown,  and  not 
thereby  rendered  necessary,  x.  16 — 
remarks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on,  x. 
1 7  ;  of  Bishop  Copleston,  x.  18;  and 
of  Curcelkeus,  x.  20  —  Archbishop 
King,  theory  of,  stated,  x.  22-24  •  and 
examined,  x.  25,  ct  seq. — in  what  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  doctrine 
consist,  x.  37 — implies  simple  pre 
science,  xi.  373 — Scripture  views  of 
the  term,  xi.  302,  et  seq. 

Forerunner,  in  what  respects  Christ 
is  said  to  be  a,  iv.  328 

Forgetfulness  of  God,  a  crying  sin  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  399 

Forgiveness  of  sin,  mode  of,  deno 
minated  "  the  righteousness  of  God," 
ii.  278;  xi.  63-66— is  alone  capable 
of  imparting  happiness,  ii.  324 — con 
stitutes  a  citizen  of  heaven,  ii.  374 — 
God's  purpose  in,  manifested  in  the 
face  of  Christ,  iv.  189 — prophetic  de 
scription  of  a  man  forgiven,  iv.  152 — 
in  harmony  with  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  iv.  176 — the  knowledge  of,  a 
privilege  of  believers,  iv.  289— is  an 
act  of  God  instantaneous  and  complete, 
v.  420 — why  the  Pharisees  were  of 
fended  at  this  act  of  Christ,  vi.  190— 
is  essentially  connected  with  the  doc 
trine  of  atonement,  ix.  293,  et  seq. — 
a  divine  act  of  Christ,  x.  313— is  not 
an  act  of  mere  prerogative  on  the  part 
of  God,  xi.  8,  et  seq.  y  xii.  355 — nor 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  repentance 
in  man,  xi.  15,  et  seq.  /  xii.  355 — is 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  23 
—  representation  of,  under  the  idea  of 
the  free  remission  of  a  debt,  considered, 
xi.  60,  76— and  yet  a  free  act  of  di 
vine  mercy,  xi.  62  —  though  closely 
connected  with  an  atonement,  xi.  63 ; 
xii.  356—  an  act  of  mercy  and  of  jus 
tice,  xi.  65 — a  demonstration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  xi.  66,  et  s?q. — 
how  connected  with  the  suffering  d  of 
Christ,  xi.  79  —  principles  on  which 
God  can  forgive  sin,  stated,  xii.  353,  et 
seq.  See  Pardon,  Justification. 

((Form  of  God,"  the  phrase,  exa 
mined,  x.  336,  et  seq. 

Formality,  a  pharisaic  formalist  far 
thest  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  ii.  270 
— religious  formalists,  how  they  pervert 
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the  doctrine  of  the  long-suffering  of  God, 
iii.  367 

Forms  of  prayer,  the  antiquity  and 
propriety  of,  iii.  189 ;  xii.  75 — objec 
tions  to  the  use  of,  considered,  xii.  74 
— to  reject  them  is  absurd  and  unscrip- 
tural,  xii.  75 — the  Lord's  prayer  in 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  form  of  devotion, 
xii.  76 

Formularies  in  the  church,  compa 
rative  merits  of,  viii.  128 — the  neces 
sity  and  importance  of,  x.  345.  See 
Creeds. 

Fornication,  foully  practised  in  all 
pagan  countries,  ix.  79 — lax  opinions 
of  ancient  philosophers  on,  ix.  79 — in 
tended  to  be  prevented  by  the  institu 
tion  of  marriage,  xii.  131 

Forster,  Rev.  Charles,  B.D.,  his 
"  Mahometanism  unveiled;  or,  an  In 
quiry,"  &c.,  reviewed,  vii.  359-391— 
general  character  of  his  work,  vii.  360, 
361,  391— the  theory  which  he  seeks 
to  establish,  vii.  361,  et  seq. — his  pa 
rallel  between  Christianity  and  Maho 
metanism,  vii.  361 — accounts  for  the 
success  of  the  false  prophet,  vii.  365 
— attributes  it  to  the  providence  and 
ordination  of  God,  vii.  367,  et  seq. — 
leading  principle  upon  which  his  theory 
depends,  vii.  369,  370 — the  unsound- 
ness  of  his  premisses  exhibited,  vii. 
371 — and  unjustness  of  his  parallels, 
vii.  372 — his  argument  from  the  per 
manency  of  Islamism,  weak  and  exag 
gerated,  vii.  373 — his  erroneous  appli 
cation  of  the  term  "  Christian  philoso 
phy,"  vii.  374 — his  inconsistent  and 
monstrous  hypothesis,  vii.  376 — his 
character  as  a  biblical  critic,  vii.  377 — 
his  erroneous  view  of  the  benefit  of  cir 
cumcision,  vii.  378 — his  false  criticism 
on  St.  Paul's  allegory,  vii.  379 — and  on 
the  promises  to  Sarah  and  Hagar,  vii. 
380 — his  profane  attempt  to  sanctify 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet,  vii.  381 
— his  approach  to  blasphemy  in  speaking 
of  the  Koran,  vii.  382,  383 --his  notion 
that  Mahometanism  was  a  blessing  to 
the  nations,  combated,  vii.  384 — his 
idea  that  Islamism  benefited  civil  life, 
the  arts,  &c.,  examined,  vii.  385 — his 
sentiment  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
acts  beneficially,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Gospel,  proved  erroneous,  vii. 
387-390 

Fossils,  why  so  few  human  skele 
tons  are  found  in  a  fossil  state,  ix.  355 

Foundation  of  the  church,  considered, 
iii.  286;  vi.  197 — how  laid  on  the 
twelve  Apostles,  iii.  287;  vi.  197— 


absurd  notions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  this  subject,  vi.  197 

Fountain,  that  opened  to  the  Jews, 
described,  iii.  375 — its  efficacy  pointed 
out,  iii.  376 — the  period  when  it  was 
opened,  iii.  377  —  God  the  unfailing 
fountain  of  supplies,  iv.  26 

Fox,  Charles  James,  is  eulogized  by 
Roscoe  for  refusing  to  be  an  accom 
plice  in  a  murder,  vi.  395,  396— cha 
racter  of  his  negotiations  with  France, 
vi.  397 

Fragments,  why  Christ  was  so  care 
ful  of  the,  vi.  195 

France,  forms  of  government  which 
have  been  adopted  there,  show  the  fal 
lacy  of  human  wisdom  alone,  in  ame 
liorating  the  moral  condition  of  man, 
ii.  487 — progress  of  infidelity  there, 
accounted  for,  iv.  249,  516 — her  pride 
and  vanity  abased,  iv.  253 — cause  of 
the  war  with,  considered,  vi.  366 — her 
ambition  and  encroachments,  noticed, 
vi.  369 — effects  of  the  revolution  in, 
vi.  371 — conduct  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  toward,  vi.  372— character  of 
the  French,  vi.  375  —  her  notorious 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  vi. 
377,  378 — proposes  to  England  to  re 
strict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  vi.  382 
— her  systematic  hostility  against  Bri 
tain,  vi.  391 — testimony  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  that  no  secure  peace  can  be  made 
between  England  and  France,  vi.  397 
— hypocritical  character  of  her  diplo 
macy,  vi.  400,  et  seq. — the  French 
revolution  alluded  to,  xii.  162 

,  Rev.  William,  his  "  Dis 
courses  on  the  Person  of  Christ," 
quoted,  x.  261-264 

Fraser,  Rev.  Donald,  his  translation 
of  Witsius's  "  Dissertations  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,"  reviewed,  vii.  493— 
506 — his  erroneous  views  of  evangelical 
Arminianism,  vii.  501 

Free  agent,  the  question  whether 
glorified  spirits  are  such,  considered, 
iii.  30 — scriptural  views  of  man  as 
such,  iv.  245 — doctrine  of  divine  influ 
ence,  not  opposed  to,  ix.  304.  See 
Agency,  Moral  agency. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  scriptural  views 
of,  iv.  245 — import  of  the  doctrine  of 
the,  xi.  300,  et  seq. 

Freedom,  spiritual,  a  privilege  of  the 
citizen  of  heaven,  ii.  374 

French  Church,  the,  confession  of, 
on  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predes 
tination,  xi.  441 

revolution,  is  approved  of  by 

William   Roscoe,  Esq.,  vi.  371— cha- 
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racter  and  effects  of  the,  vi.  371 — sub 
sequent  conduct  of  the  European  states 
justified,  vi.  372 — horrors  of  the,  traced 
to  the  true  source,  vi.  372 — the  leaders 
of,  intended  to  revolutionize  the  world, 
vi.  373  —their  diplomatic  hypocrisy,  vi. 
373 

Friendship  of  Christ,  noticed,  iv. 
451 

Fruit,  of  the  tree  of  life,  why  forbid- 
den  after  the  fall,  iii.  69 — fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  defined,  iii.  383 

Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  xi. 
264— these  fruits  described,  iii.  383 ; 
xi.  265,  et  seq. 

"  Fitlness  of  God,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  iv.  540 

Futurity,  prospects  of,  ii.  261 — 
Gospel  triumphs  over  gloomy  appre 
hensions  concerning,  ii.  445 — part  of 
the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  man,  iii. 
334 — the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  iii.  363  — 
was  especially  revealed  to  Abraham,  iii. 
442,  443 — vague  notions  of,  enter 
tained  by  systems  of  Paganism,  ix.  67 
— a  knowledge  of,  an  attribute  of 
Christ,  x.  300 


G. 


Gabinius,  a  Roman  commander,  de 
prives  Hyrcanus,  the  Priest,  of  the 
government  of  Judea,  vi.  131 

Gadarenes,  the  destruction  of  their 
swine,  vindicated,  vi.  194 

Gains,  to  whom  St.  John's  third 
Epistle  was  addressed,  vi.  322 

Galatians,  design  of  the  Epistle  to 
the,  iii.  56 — what  people  they  were,  vi. 
277— the  argument  pursued  in  the 
Epistle  to  the,  alluded  to,  vi.  277 

Galen,  Claudius,  his  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  Creator,  ix.  411 

Galiano,  Don  A.  A.,  his  "  Introduc 
tory  Lecture  in  the  University  of  Lon 
don,"  reviewed,  vii.  392-406 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower,  where 
situated,  vi.  176 

Galvanism,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  attributed 
by  Mr.  Southey  to,  v.  439 

Gamaliel,  his  character,  vi.  243 

Gambling,  the  obvious  evils  of,  xii. 
121 

Gambold,  Rev.  John,  the  character 
of,  v.  27 — his  account  of  the  Rev.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  v.  27-30 

Gates,  of  the  church,  described,  iii. 
286 — of  a  city,  the  ancient  place  for 


transacting  the  public  affairs,  vi.  68— 
"  gates  of  hell,"  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
vi.  197 

Geddes,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  his  dan 
gerous  notions  concerning  the  obliga 
tion  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  xii.  97 

Gemara,  the,  described,  vi.  126 

Genealogies,  Jewish,  conjectures  con 
cerning,  viii.  37 

General  redemption,  contemplated  in. 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  iii.  416.  See 
"  j4U  Men,"  Calvinistic  controversy. 

Genesis,  the  book  of,  the  special 
object  of  the  attack  of  infidelity,  and 
why,  vii.  352 — truth  of,  corroborated 
by  undesigned  coincidences,  vii.  353 — 
fabric  of  a  patriarchal  church,  discover 
able  in,  vii.  353 — genuineness  of  the 
book  of,  ix.  160 — not  a  complete  his 
tory  of  patriarchal  theology,  xi.  141 

Genevan  Churches,  character  of  the 
music  of  the,  viii.  325 

Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  on  baptism 
by  sprinkling,  xii.  270 

Gentiles,  union  with,  recognised  in 
the  old  dispensation,  ii.  338 — their  day 
of  visitation,  iv.  6 — distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  not  the  act  of  God, 
iv.  63 — goodness  of  God  toward  the, 
iv.  66 — misery  of  the  Gentile  world, 
noticed,  iv.  68 — effects  of  the  Gospel 
among  the,  iv.  72 — a  term  often  used 
to  denote  the  Romans,  vi.  205 — pay 
the  first  adoration  to  the  Saviour,  vi. 
221 — awful  immorality  of  the,  vi.  256 
— the  calling  of  the,  vi.  260 — predesti 
nation  of  the,  to  church  privileges,  vi. 
261 — the  election  of  the,  considered, 
xi.  306,  et  seq. 

Geology,  science  of,  too  imperfectly 
known  to  be  the  basis  of  any  theological 
argument,  vi.  26 — protests  against  the 
antiquity  claimed  by  some  states,  ix. 
340  —  geological  objections  to  the 
Mosaic  date  of  creation,  considered,  ix. 
341,  et  seq. /  xii.  368 — comparative 
infancy  of  the  science,  ix.  346 — the  two 
rival  sects  of,  ix.  346 — testimony  of,  to 
the  truth  of  the  deluge  of  Noah,  ix. 
351,  et  seq. 

Georgia,  description  of  the  colony  of, 
v.  32 

German  Divines,  awful  dereliction 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  vii.  173 
— their  former  orthodoxy,  vii.  174 — 
causes  of  their  present  defection,  vii. 
174,  et  seq. —  their  contempt  for  the 
Divines  of  the  Reformation,  vii.  176 — 
consider  the  doctrines  of  religion  capa 
ble  of  philosophic  demonstration,  vii. 
176,  et  seq. — the  idea  that  human  rea- 
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son  was  to  perfect  Christianity,  vii.  178 
—deplorable  state  of  Christianity  in 
Germany,  vii.  179 — effects  of  this  upon 
the  people,  vii.  180 — how  far  the  want 
of  articles  of  faith,  ecclesiastical  con 
trol,  and  an  obligatory  Liturgy,  minis 
tered  to  this  defection,  vii.  181,  et  seq. 
— were  defective  in  the  spirit  of  piety, 
vii.  182 — monitory  condition  of  the 
church  in  Germany,  vii.  184 — the  evil 
of  unsanctified  learning,  illustrated,  vii. 
184 — and  of  educating  youth  to  the 
ministry  as  a  profession,  irrespective 
of  true  conversion,  vii.  185 

Ghost,  derivation  of  the  term,  x.  359 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  on  the  notions 
of  the  Heathen  concerning  the  ubiqiiity 
of  God,  ix.  502 

Gibson,  Bishop,  his  concern  for  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes,  vi.  427 

Gideon,  his  comparative  weakness  as 
an  instrument  of  God,  iv.  217 

Gifts,  obtained  by  Christ  on  his 
ascension,  described,  iv.  82 — of  reli 
gious  truth,  connected  with  the  gift 
of  Christ,  iv.  121 — of  the  apostolic  age, 
importance  of,  iv.  386 — the  great  gift 
of  God,  considered,  viii.  430 — nature 
of  the  gift  of  miracles,  ix.  181,  et  seq. 

Gill,  John,  D.D.,  quoted,  on  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism,  xii.  246 

Gillespie,  William,  his  treatise  on 
"the  Necessary  Existence  of  God" 
referred  to,  i.  306 

Gillies,  John,  D.D.,  writes  to  Mr. 
Wesley  on  the  subject  of  congregational 
singing,  v.  207— his  "  Historical  Col 
lections,"  noticed,  v.  207 — extracts 
from  them,  proving  that  sudden  revivals 
of  religion  are  not  peculiar  to  Method 
ism,  v.  515-532 

Gisborne,  Thomas,  M.A.,  his  "  Tes 
timony  of  Natural  Theology,"  referred 
to,  ix.  288 — on  the  deluge  of  Noah,  ix. 
351  ;  xii.  369 — on  the  convulsions 
undergone  by  the  globe  attributable  to 
the  moral  delinquency  of  man,  x.  72 

"Given  to  Christ,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  xi.  379,  385 

Gladiatorial  combats,^  description  of, 
ix.  76;  xii.  314 

Gladness  of  the  church,  source  of  the, 
iv.  43 

Glassius,  on  the  import  of  the  word 
2a>/AcmKa>s,  x.  351 

Gleig,  on  the  unity  of  God,  ix.  464 

Glory  of  Christ,  beheld  by  the  Apos 
tles  during  his  humiliation,  considered, 
ii.  436— seen  in  numerous  divine  acts, 
ii.  436— at  his  transfiguration,  ii.  437 
— at  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  ii. 


437 — displayed  the  grace  and  compas 
sion  of  God,  ii.  437 

Glory  of  God,  appropriated  to  our 
selves  in  worship,  iii.  146 — how  dis 
played  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hea 
then,  iv.  317 — ought  constantly  to  be 
set  before  us,  viii.  382 

Gnostics,  who  they  were,  vi.  294 — 
nature  of  the  errors  of  the,  vi.  296  ; 
viii.  20 ;  x.  280,  343  ;  xii.  20— the 
antiquity  of  this  heresy,  viii.  18 — 
firmly  opposed  by  the  Apostles,  viii. 
20 — a  description  of  the  theory  of 
the,  viii.  25,  et  seq. — opinion  of,  con 
cerning  angels,  viii.  26 — views  of  the, 
respecting  Christ,  viii.  27 — to  whom 
attributed,  viii.  27 — influence  of,  upon 
the  Jews,  viii.  28 — denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  viii.  40 — their  figu 
rative  view  of  it,  viii.  40 — effected  great 
mischief  in  the  church,  viii.  47 — denied 
the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  viii.  49 — 
declared  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  were 
two  persons,  viii.  50 — rejected  the  Divi 
nity  and  eternal  filiation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  viii.  53 — foundation  of  the  doc 
trine  of,  viii.  54 — held  some  tenets 
which  are  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  xi. 
416 — denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resur 
rection,  xii.  20 

God,  the  argument  a  priori  in  proof 
of  the  existence  of,  considered,  i.  304 
— eminently  displays  himself  in  the  dis 
pensations  of  Providence,  ii.  34 — is  to 
be  acknowledged  in  all  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  ii.  35 — a  remarkable 
interposition  of,  in  the  affairs  of  Eu 
rope,  ii.  36,  37 — in  what  way  he  has 
magnified  man,  ii.  66,  et  seq. — forget- 
fulness  of,  man's  great  crime,  ii.  80 — 
reasons  for  trust  in  God,  ii.  87 — is  to 
be  honoured  in  man,  ii.  132 — his  care 
of  man  manifested  in  the  material 
world,  ii.  199  ;  and  in  the  works  of  Pro 
vidence,  ii.  200 — his  regard  for  nations 
not  inconsistent  with  his  attention  to 
mau  individually,  ii.  205 — his  goodness 
in  the  means  of  our  salvation,  ii.  212 — 
his  purposes  in  the  work  of  creation,  ii. 
255 — is  especially  to  be  found  in  retire 
ment  and  meditation,  ii.  265 — power 
of,  manifested  in  the  Gospel,  ii.  2/6 — 
name  of,  exalted  by  the  church,  ii.  336 
—  eminently  present  in  his  church,  ii. 
339 — fellowship  of  the  Christian  with 
God,  ii.  377— God  himself  the  inherit 
ance  of  the  saints,  ii.  378 — pays  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  his  creatures,  ii.  400 
— could  not  be  known  without  a  revela 
tion,  ii.  437 — has  revealed  himself  in 
the  works  of  nature,  ii.  438 — grace  of, 
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how  seen  in  Christ,  ii.  438 — awful  con 
sequences  of  no  God  being  acknow 
ledged,  ii.  480— knowledge  of,  the 
foundation  of  morality,  ii.  480 — know 
ledge  of,  when  lost,  not  regained  with 
out  extraordinary  aid,  ii.  492 — never 
acts  without  design,  iii.  2 — meditation 
of,  sweet  to  a  Christian,  iii.  141  — 
nature  of  the  worship  of,  denned,  iii. 
142 — worship  of,  a  source  of  joy,  and 
why,  iii.  145 — when  the  heart  is  right 
with,  iii.  149,  150— in  what  sense  he 
is  "our  Lord,"  iii.  210— his  presence, 
implied  in  the  name  Emmanuel,  iii. 
240 — his  special  operations  to  save  the 
world,  iii.  277 — counsels  of,  adverted 
to,  iii.  299 — wisdom  of  the  works  of, 
iii.  300 — secret  things  belonging  to, 
iii.  320 — longsuffering  of,  how  dis 
played,  iii.  364 — why  said  to  be  a  con 
suming  fire,  iii.  408 — how  his  will  is 
connected  with  the  salvation  of  men, 
iii.  417 — "God  worketh  in  you," 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  iii.  447 — in 
what  respects  he  is  the  rest  of  the  soul, 
iii.  449,  et  seq. — the  chief  good  of  the 
soul,  iii.  451  — our  Almighty  Protector, 
iii.  451 — the  ultimate  end  of  the  soul, 
iii.  452 — the  phrase  "raised  up  out 
of  his  holy  habitation,"  explained,  iii. 
472 — his  judicial  visitation  of  men, 
noticed,  iv.  10 — the  people  of,  de 
scribed,  iv.  17 — a  rock  to  the  church, 
iv.  24 — a  fountain  of  supply,  iv.  26 — 
the  Father  of  all  mankind,  iv.  62 — has 
revealed  his  glory  in  Christ,  iv.  133, 
ct  scq.— the  absolute  rule  of,  described, 
iv.  145 — his  incomprehensible  nature, 
iv.  145 — the  adorable  holiness  of  God, 
iv.  149 — his  power,  iv.  164 — philoso 
phic  views  of,  iv.  225 — his  majesty 
revealed  to  check  thoughtlessness,  iv. 
227 — how  manifested  in  heaven  as 
reconciled  to  man,  iv.  321 — called  ua 
Judge  "  in  his  regal  character,  iv.  425 
— his  spiritual  nature,  iv.  483 — reasons 
why  he  ought  to  be  worshipped,  iv.  487 
— his  right  to  rule  his  creatures,  vi.  6 
— the  eternity  of,  vi.  22  —how  He  is  to 
be  set  before  us,  viii.  382,  et  seq. — as 
our  Sovereign,  is  to  be  habitually 
remembered,  viii.  386 — duty  of  man 
to,  viii.  486 — immutability  of,  denned, 
viii.  487 — the  author  of  light,  viii.  490 
— permits  moral,  and  inflicts  natural, 
evil,  viii.  491,  et  scq. — the  Scripture 
character  of,  ix.  283,  363,  et  scq. — 
the  existence  of,  ix.  362,  et  seq. — 
Scripture  names  of,  ix.  363 — creation, 
a  work  of,  ix.  364 — conduct  of,  to 
uian,  ix.  365  —  views  of  the  nature 


of  God,  ix.  369 — existence  of,  a  truth 
assumed  by  the  sacred  writers,  ix.  370 
— is  not  known  by  the  exercise  of  rea 
son,  ix.  372  ;  but  by  revelation,  ix.  375 
— argument  for  the  existence  of,  con 
sidered,  ix.  388,  et  seq.— the  intelli 
gence  of,  demonstrated,  ix.  393,  et  seq. 
— the  unity  of,  considered,  ix.  461  ;  x. 
135— his  spirituality,  ix.  470,  et  seq. — 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imma 
teriality  of  God,  ix.  472— on  his  eter 
nity,  ix.  486,  et  seq. — his  omnipotence, 
ix.  494,  et  seq. — his  omnipresence,  ix. 
501,  et  seq. — his  omniscience,  x.  3,  et 
seq. — the  foreknowledge  of,  considered, 
x.  8,  et  seq. — his  immutability,  x.  40 — 
his  knowledge,  x.  45 — his  liberty,  x.  48 
— his  wisdom,  x.  49 — his  goodness,  x. 
68,  et  seq. — blasphemy  in  making  God 
the  author  of  evil,  x.  82 — his  holi 
ness,  x.  94,  et  seq. — the  plural  terms 
of,  considered,  x.  136,  et  seq. — did 
manifest  himself  to  men,  distinct  from 
the  Son,  x.  171 — a  title  applied  to 
Christ,  x.  196,  et  seq. — on  the  applica 
tion  of  the  term  to  the  creature,  x.  199 
— on  the  high  import  of  the  term,  x. 
199 — the  existence  of  wrath  in,  denied 
by  the  Socinian,  considered,  xi.  40,  et 
seq. 

"  God,"  a  title  of  Christ,  considered, 
x.  196,  et  seq. —  its  great  importance,  x. 
197 — involves  the  notion  of  absolute 
divinity,  x.  197 — notions  of  Arianism 
respecting,  examined  and  refuted,  x. 
200— Scripture  testimonies  of,  x.  202 
— import  of  the  name  Emmanuel,  x. 
203—"  the  Lord  their  God,"  x.  204— 
"  the  Word  of  God,"  x.  204—"  Great 
God  and  our  Saviour,"  x.  208— "  the 
true  God,"  x.  213— "  God  blessed  for 
ever,"  x.  214,  et  seq. — the  high  autho 
rity  of  this  title,  alluded  to,  x.  215 — 
the  high  value  of  these  titles,  x.  218 — 
on  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  x.  220,  et 
scq. 

Gods  of  the  Heathen,  immoral  charac 
ter  of  the,  ix.  83 

.  Godwyn,  Rev.  Morgan,  his  work, 
"  The  Negro's  and  Indian's  Advocate 
sueing  for  their  Admission  into 
the  Church,"  &c.,  noticed,  ii.  99, 
129 

Gael,  import  of  the  name,  as  applied 
to  the  Most  High,  x.  60 — meaning  of 
the  term,  xii.  117 

Golden  age,  alluded  to  by  heathen 
writers,  ix.  33 

Gomarus,  a  violent  opposer  of  Armi- 
nius,  vii.  486,  489— his  character  as  a 
theological  disputant,  vii.  489 — his  in 
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tolerance,  vii.  490 — on  the  idea  of  con 
ditional  prescience,  x.  9 

Gommorah,  destruction  of,  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients,  vi.  67 

Good  works,  doctrine  of,  the  merit 
of,  when  introduced  into  the  Church  of 
Rome,  vii.  456 

Good,  John  Mason,  F.R.S.,  his 
description  of  life,  quoted,  vi.  28 

Goodness  of  God,  suggests  no  way 
of  pardon  for  the  guilty  independent  of 
an  atonement,  ii.  322 — the  common 
plea  of  the  careless  sinner,  iii.  62 — 
exhibited  in  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  iii.  237 — co  hope  for  the 
sinner  in  contemplating  the,  iii.  357 — 
toward  the  Gentiles,  noticed,  iv.  66 — 
delined,  x.  58 — Scripture  views  of,  x. 
58 — pagan  views  of,  noticed,  x.  58— 
various  illustrations  of,  x.  59,  et  seq. — 
implied  in  the  names  of  God,  x.  59,  et 
seq. — in  the  beneficial  contrivances 
shown  in  his  works,  x.  62 — in  the  use 
of  predatory  and  venomous  animals,  x. 
6^ — in  the  happiness  of  the  brute  crea 
tion,  x.  65 — in  the  works  of  nature,  x. 
74 — in  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  x.  75 
— in  the  human  body,  x.  77 — how  com 
patible  with  the  existence  of  evil,  x.  81, 
et  seq. 

Goodwin,  John,  M.  A.,  quoted  on  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  xi. 
180,  182,  et  seq.,  191— the  excellency  of 
his  treatise  on  justification,  noticed,  xi. 
185 — on  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  being  destructive  of  the 
Calvinian  and  Autinomian  idea  of  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  xi. 
198,  et  seq. — on  the  imputation  of  faith 
for  righteousness,  xi.  206 — on  the  doc 
trine  of  unconditional  election  and  repro 
bation,  irreconcilable  with  the  grace  of 
God,  xi.  350 — his  remarks  on  the  doc 
trines  of  Calvinism,  xi.  421 

Gospel  of  Christ,  is  that  only  on  which 
the  hope  of  a  fallen  world  can  rest,  i. 
225 — a  system  of  power,  ii.  14 — the 
testimony  of  experience  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  16 — prophecy 
confirms  the  certainty  of  its  prosperity, 
ii.  1 8  — extension  of  it  promoted  by  na 
tional  prosperity  and  peace,  ii.  32 — -the 
excellency  of,  ii.  260,  280  —  the  divinity 
of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  noticed,  ii. 
272 — contrasted  with  the  Gospel  of  So- 
cinianism,  ii.  273 — Paul's  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  274 — general 
effects  of,  ii.  275 — experimental  bless 
ings  of,  ii.  276 — in  what  respects  it  is 
the  power  of  God,  ii.  277,  et  seq. —  de 
mands  devout  acknowledgment,  ii.  280 


—claims  unshrinking  avowal,  ii.  281 -~ 
necessity  of  the  Gospel  system,  ii.  281 
— expects  grateful  and  practical  accept 
ance,  ii.  282 — why  termed  "  a  rod  of 
power,"  ii.  308 — in  what  the  strength 
of  the  Gospel  consists,  ii.  309 — why  it 
is  called  the  wisdom  of  God,  ii.  320— 
affords  all  needful  instruction,  ii.  320 — 
is  a  divine  contrivance  to  pardon  the 
guilty,  ii.  321 — nothing  capriciously 
mysterious  in,  ii.  328 — triumphs  of, 
considered,  ii.  442 — authority  with  which 
it  is  clothed,  ii.  450 — is  fully  adapted 
to  the  state  of  man,  ii.  451  ;  iii.  49 — 
how  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  a  type 
of,  ii.  471 — is  emphatically  law,  ii.  472 
— fully  administered  only  by  men  expe 
riencing  its  truth  and  power,  ii.  474 — 
success  in  preaching,  not  promised  to 
the  unconverted  man,  ii.  474 — is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  idolatry,  ii. 
490 — its  saving  effects,  ii,  491 — myste 
rious  progress  of,  among  the  Heathen, 
iii.  196— "Gospel  of  the  kingdom," 
import  of  the  phrase,  iii.  236 — beneficial 
effects  of  the  controlling  influence  of, 
iii.  237— obstacles  it  met  with,  iii.  55 
— perpetuity  of,  considered,  iii.  341  — 
evidence  of  the  truth  of,  noticed,  iii.  342 
— experience  of,  a  proof  of  its  stability, 
iii.  342— remedial  character  of,  iii.  343 
—  a  glorifying  dispensation,  iii.  344 — 
God's  plan  of  saving  the  world,  iii.  345 
— the  immutability  of,  iii.  349 — why 
termed  "  the  everlasting  righteousness," 
iii.  390 — emphatically  termed  "  the 
truth,"  iii.  410 — merciful  character  of, 
noticed,  iii.  498 — progress  of,  in  the 
earth,  considered,  iii.  499—503 — why 
termed  "  the  everlasting  Gospel,"  iv. 
156 — adapted  to  all  nations  and  men, 
iv.  162 — universal  philanthropy  of,  iv. 
163 — reciprocal  uses  of,  and  the  law, 
iv.  169 — founded  on  the  eternity  of  the 
law,  iv.  171 — implies  the  guilt  of  man, 
iv.  173 — how  far  the  object  of,  is  the 
re-establishment  of  the  law,  iv.  173 — 
why  compared  to  light,  iv.  212 — in  what 
respect  it  is  the  most  terrible  dispensa 
tion  of  God,  viii.  548 — general  har 
mony  of  the  system  of,  viii.  549 — at 
tractive  character  of,  viii.  550 — its  reme 
dial  properties,  alluded  to,  x.  465 — the 
duty  of  believing  the,  considered,  xi. 
294— import  of  the  term,  xii.  304 

Gospels,  why  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  were  so  called,  vi.  170 — the 
publication  of,  an  instance  of  divine  wis 
dom,  vi.  1 72 — distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  each,  vi.  172 — language  in  which 
they  were  written,  vi.  172 — original 
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manuscripts  of,  vi.  172;  xii.  348— on 
the  credibility  of  the,  is.  164  j  xii.  349. 
See  Scriptures. 

Goteschale,  a  Monk,  the  apologist 
of  Augustine,  xi.  417 

Gouge,  William,  D.D.,  quoted,  on 
the  duties  of  children  to  parents,  xii. 
140 

Government,  forms  of,  unable  to  re 
medy  the  evils  of  idolatry,  ii.  487 — duty 
of,  to  provide  religious  instruction  for 
its  subjects,  vi.  425 — object  of  human 
government,  stated,  viii.  408 — effects 
of  Christianity  upon,  ix.  323— how  far 
a  Christian  government  may  interfere  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  con 
science  are  exercised,  xii.  124 — and  in 
its  recognition  of  infidel  tenets,  xii.  126 
— in  what  respects  it  ought  to  take  cog 
nizance  of  marriage,  xii.  132 — is  an 
ordinance  of  God,  xii.  150 — specific  cha 
racter  of  the  most  ancient  government, 
xii.  151 — duty  of  subjects  in  regard  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live, 
xii.  151 — Locke  and  Paley's  idea  of  a 
"social  compact"  originating  govern 
ment,  proved  to  be  absurd,  xii.  152 — 
the  ground  of  a  subject's  obligation, 
considered,  xii.  152 — the  most  just  prin 
ciples  of  government  not  to  be  pleaded 
in  favour  of  oppression  and  wrong,  xii. 
153 — how  far  it  is  consistent  with  sub 
mission  to  remedy  the  evils  of  govern 
ment,  xii.  156 — when  resistance  to  su 
preme  power  is  consistent  with  the  sub 
ject's  duty,  xii.  158 

Government  of  God,  uncompromising 
principles  of  the,  ii.  293 — retributive 
character  of,  ii.  380 — all  political  events 
bear  upon  the  interests  of  religion,  ii. 
464— secrets  of  the,  alluded  to,  iii.  325 
— his  moral  government  of  the  world, 
how  displayed  in  Christ,  iv.  137 — sub 
jects  of  the,  iv.  241 — "moral  govern 
ment,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  iv.  241 
— is  sovereign  and  uncontrolled,  iv.  244 
— does  not  interfere  with  human  liberty, 
iv.  245 — is  mediatorial,  iv.  246 — two 
kinds  of  moral  government,  iv.  284 — 
general  object  of  the,  viii.  408 — de 
fined,  viii.  486 ;  ix.  367 — over  moral 
agents,  noticed,  ix.  11 — his  mode  of 
government  does  not  sufficiently  declare 
his  will  to  man,  ix.  12 — in  what  sense 
it  is  a  rigorous  administration,  ix.  15 — 
character  of,  toward  man,  ix.  287 

Governors,  why  Peter  specially  en 
joined  obedience  to,  vi.  319 

Grace,  dispensations  of,  revealed  to 
meditation,  ii.  258 — displayed  in  the 
revelation  which  God  has  given  to  man, 


ii.  437 — of  God,  how  displayed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  ii.  438 — shown  in  the  standing 
ministry  of  the  word,  ii.  439 — growth  in, 
promised,  ii.  458 — richness  and  freedom 
of,  manifested  towards  Paul,  iii.  42 — 
power  of,  displayed  in  Paul's  conversion, 
iii.  43 — what,  imparted  to  infants  at 
baptism,  iii.  80— the  kingdom  of,  de 
scribed,  iii.  191 — in  what  respects  it  is 
lost  to  a  condemned  soul,  iii.  221 — and 
law,  closely  connected,  iv.  171 — the 
administration  of,  is  the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  law,  iv.  173 — is  ir  every 
part  consistent  with  the  law,  iv.  174 — 
of  God,  impugned  by  the  doctrine  of  un 
conditional  election  and  reprobation,  xi. 
350 — degrees  in  which  it  is  imparted  to 
man,  considered,  xi.  396,  et  seq. — the 
Calvinistic  notion  of  the  irresistibility 
of  grace,  examined,  xi.  493 

Grant t  Robert  E.,  M.D.,  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Study  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, '' 
reviewed,  vii.  392-406 
YpoLfyt],  explained,  vii.  497 
Gratitude,  law  of,  in  the  exercise  of 
charity,  noticed,  ii.  348 — a  principle 
of  acceptable  worship,  iii.  209 — an 
essential  principle  of  devotion,  iv.  494 
— for  national  mercies,  necessary,  iw. 
522— for  family  benefits,  reasonable,  iv. 
523 — for  blessings  of  personal  experi 
ence,  iv.  524 — for  gifts  granted  to  the 
church,  iv.  527-529 

Grave,  deliverance  of  the  Christian 
from  the,  iii.  135  —  victory  over,  how 
achieved,  iii.  434 

Graves,  Richard,  D.D.,  on  the  im 
portance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  x.  128 
Gravitation,  amazing  power  of,  x.  52 
Gray,  Robert,  D.D.,  his  "  Connexion 
of    Sacred   and    Heathen   Literature," 
quoted,  x.  415 

Great  Britain,  her  day  of  visitation, 
iv.  6 — condition  of,  during  the  war,  iv. 
240 — graciously  protected,  iv.  250 

Grecian  games,  allusion  of  St.  Paul 
to  them,  illustrated,  vi.  269,  291,  305 

Greek  article,  Bishop  Middleton  on 
the  doctrine  of  the,  &c.,  quoted,  x.  205 
— criticism  on  the  absence  of  the,  con 
sidered,  x.  205,  209 

Church,    dissenters    from,     at 

Krestzi,  described,  viii.  194 — the  Rus 
sian  Quakers,  viii.  196— the  Milkites, 
or  spiritual  Christians,  viii.  196,  et  seq. 
— account  of  an  old  Priest  of,  viii.  201 

Gregorian  chant,  the,  a  description 
of,  viii.  322 

Gregory,  Nazianzen,  his  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  ix.  185 
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Gregory,  Olinthus,  LL.D.,on  myste 
ries,  in  his  "  Evidences  of  Revelation," 
referred  to,  vii.  61  ;  ix.  333 — his  refu 
tation  of  Hume  on  miracles,  ix.  116 — 
on  the  difficulties  of  revelation,  ix.  327 
— on  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  ix.  382 — on  the  Scriptures  re 
quiring  a  belief  of  things  incomprehen 
sible  to  reason,  xii.  367 

Grenville,  Lord,  a  speech  of,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  quoted,  vi.  378 

Gretton,  M.,  his  "  Review  of  the 
Argument  a  priori,"  quoted,  ix.  456 

Grimshaiv,  Rev.  William,  an  effect 
of  his  preaching  attributed  by  Southey 
to  galvanism,  v.  439 

Grinjicld,  Rev.  E.  W.,  M.A.,  his 
"  Vindiciae  Analogic*,  or  a  Letter  to 
Rev.  Edward  Copleston,  D.D.,  on  his 
Inquiry,"  &c.,  reviewed,  vii.  291 — on 
passions  attributed  in  Scripture  to  God, 
x.  33 

"  Groans  of  the  creature,"  the  phrase 
explained,  iii.  136 

Grotius,  Hugo,  his  allusion  to  tradi 
tionary  records  respecting  the  deluge, 
ix.  50 — quoted,  on  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  ix.  93 — on  the  impulsive 
cause  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  32  ; 
and  its  vicarious  character,  xi.  34 — on 
Christ  being  our  propitiatory,  or  mercy- 
seat,  xi.  40 — on  the  reconciliation  effect 
ed  by  the  Gospel,  xi.  46 — on  the  term 
"redemption,"  xi.  51 — on  the  contrast 
between  Moses  and  Christ  in  the  cha 
racter  of  Redeemer,  xi.  54 — on  the  dig 
nity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  xi.  68 — 
on  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  xi.  72 — 
and  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  xi.  120 

Groves,  why  God  was  not  to  be 
worshipped  in,  vi.  99 

Gualterus,  Rhodolphus,  quoted,  on 
the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness, 
xi.  210 

Guysc,  John,  D.D.,  on  the  term 
"  Spirit  of  Holiness,"  applied  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  x.  248 


H. 


Hdbakkuk,  chronological  order  and 
character  of  his  prophecy,  vi.  167 

Hades,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  viii. 
288,  et  seq. — the  two  regions  of,  defined, 
viii.  290 

Haggai,  his  prediction  respecting  rlie 
temple,  considered,  vi.  120 — chronolo 
gical  order  of  his  prophecy,  vi.  168 — its 
peculiar  character,  vi.  168 

Hagiographa,  what ;  were  among  the 
books  collected  by  Ezra,  vi.  119 


Hails,  W.  A.,  his  «  Remarks  on 
Volney's  Ruins,"  reviewed,  viii.  12-17 

Hales,  William,  D.D.,  on  the  dividing 
of  the  Red  Sea,ix.  206— on  the  enchant 
ments  of  Egypt,  ix.  217 — on  the  dis 
persion  of  the  Jews,  ix.  259  ;  xii.  327 
— on  the  capacity  of  the  ark  of  Noah, 
ix.  353  ;  xii.  369 — on  the  prophecy  of 
Micah,  concerning  Christ,  x.  233 

Hall,  Bishop,  on  the  doctrine  of  assur 
ance,  v.  178,  396,  401— his  "  Medita 
tions  on  the  Love  of  Christ,"  quoted,  v. 
401 — on  Jacob's  dream,  vi.  69 — on  the 
title,  "  Son  of  God,"  applied  to  Christ, 
x.  227 

,  Rev.  Robert,  his  sentiments 

concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ,  i.  21 1 

Hallet,  Joseph,  on  the  divine  origin 
of  sacrifice,  xi.  164 

Ham,  prophetic  malediction  concern 
ing,  by  Noah,  how  fulfilled,  vi.  58 

Hamilton,  Bishop,  his  <c  Attempt  to 
prove  the  Existence  of  the  supreme 
unoriginated  Being,"  mentioned,  i.  305 

,  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  his 

"  Tracts  on  some  of  the  leading  Errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,''  reviewed,  vii. 
441-453 

Hammond,  Henry,  D.D.,  his  fault 
as  a  commentator,  viii.  18 — on  the  term 
"Spirit  of  Holiness,"  applied  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  x.  248 

Hampson,  Rev.  John,  his  "  Life  of 
Wesley,"  noticed,  v.  475  (n) — his  con 
trast  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
v.  475 — character  of  his  biography  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  vii.  408— Mr.  Southey's 
opinion  of  him  as  a  biographer,  vii.  408 

Hand,  stretching  out  of  the,  towards 
God,  what,  iv.  498 

Happiness,  of  the  good  contrasted 
with  the  misery  of  the  wicked  in  a  fu 
ture  state,  ii.  261 — numerous  schemes 
to  procure  it  among  men,  noticed,  ii. 
324 — lost  by  man  at  the  fall,  iii.  351  — 
produced  only  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
iii.  493 — closely  connected  with  justi 
fication  by  faith,  iii.  494  —  temporal 
happiness  dependent  on  God,  iv.  25 — 
alleged  happiness  of  the  Heathen  con 
sidered,  iv.  210 — nature  of  that,  com 
municated  by  the  Gospel,  iv.  215 — 
consists  in  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  iv. 
497 — in  the  habit  of  prayer,  iv.  498 — 
in  personal  reformation,  iv.  499 — and 
in  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth,  iv.  518 
— contemplated  in  man,  by  his  Maker, 
x.  59 

Hardening  the  heart,  attributed  to 
the  Most  High,  explained,  xi.  391 
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Hare,  Rev.  Edward,  on  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  God,  ix.  375 — and  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous 
ness,  xi.  198 

Harmonies  of  the  Evangelists,  al 
luded  to,  vi.  219  ;  ix.  192 

Harvard,  Rev.  W.  M.,  his  "Narra 
tive  of  the  Establishment,  &c.,  of  the 
Ceylon  Mission,"  reviewed,  vii.  326— 
335 — character  of  the  work,  vii.  332 — 
his  account  of  the  Buddhuism  and  Kap- 
pooism  of  Ceylon,  vii.  334 

Harwood,  Edward,  D.D.,  on  the 
credibility  of  Gospel  history,  ix.  164, 
et  seq. — on  the  character  of  the  sacred 
writers,  ix.  196 — and  on  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ,  x.  160 

Hate,  a  Hebraism,  meaning  of  the 
term,  vi.  203  —  hatred,  encouraged 
among  the  ancients,  ix.  78  ;  xii.  315 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  his  constitutional 
reply  to  a  French  Minister  respecting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  vi.  381 

Hay  mo,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
quoted,  on  the  imputation  of  faith  for 
righteousness,  xi.  208 

Heart  of  man,  how  it  is  searched  by 
the  Gospel,  ii.  309— when  said  to  be  at 
rest,  ii.  325 — sins  of,  equally  punished 
with  others,  ii.  401 — when  it  may  be 
said  to  be  right  with  God,  iii.  149  ; 
with  Christ,  iii.  151  ;  with  the  church, 
iii.  153  ;  and  with  itself,  iii.  154 — pre 
paredness  of  the,  necessary  to  happi 
ness,  iv.  497j  in  what -it  consists,  iv. 
497 — the  hardening  of  the,  attributed 
to  God,  explained,  xi.  391 

Heathen,  mournful  state  of  the  hea 
then  world,  i.  133  ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  201— 
the  question  respecting  the  actual 
safety  of  the  Heathen,  considered,  i. 
135  ;  ii.  4  ;  xi.  491— Rev.  W.  Ward's 
description  of  Heatheni.-m,  i.  263 — 
appalling  number  of  the  Heathen,  ii. 
6 — the  demoralizing  influence  of  Hea 
thenism,  ii.  7 — destructive  in  its  ten 
dency,  ii.  S — schemes  of  men  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Heathen,  considered, 
ii.  10,  11 — ultimate  success  of  means 
employed,  ii.  14 — are  not  destitute  of 
all  knowledge  of  God,  ii.  197  ;  iv.  156 
— views  of  God  entertained  by,  ii.  197  j 
iv.  156 — had  nothing  on  which  to  in 
vite  meditation,  ii.  254. — affords  no 
hope  of  pardon  for  the  guilty,  ii.  322 
• — their  notion  of  a  God,  ii.  336 — made 
no  provision  for  the  poor,  ii.  444 — had 
no  law  for  the  protection  of  slaves,  ii. 
444 — no  forgiveness  or  charity  in  the 
religion  of,  ii.  444  —  conversion  of, 


prayed  for  by  the  Jews,  ii.  470 — nature 
of  the  heaven  of  Heathenism,  ii.  484 — 
salvability  of  the,  considered,  ii.  485  ; 
v.  232 — mysterious  progress  of  the 
Gospel  among  the,  iii.  196 — sanguinary 
rites  of,  iii.  237  —  not  left  without 
proof  of  the  mercy  of  God,  iii.  457 — 
present  state  of  the,  considered,  iii. 
465-468 — human  sacrifices  prevalent 
among  the,  iii.  494 — ignorant  of  their 
sinful  state,  iv.  157 — know  nothing  of 
acceptance  and  pardon  through  a  true 
Mediator,  iv.  158 — principle  o^  sacri 
fice,  recognised  by  them,  what,  iv.  158 
— are  without  the  fear  of  God,  iv.  164 
— effects  of  the  Gospel  among,  iv.  166 
— the  awful  ignorance  of,  iv.  209  ;  ix. 
62,  et  seq. — alleged  happiness  of,  con*- 
sidered,  iv.  210 — superstition  of  the, 
iv.  211  — conversion  of,  how  effected, 
iv.  317 — deplorable  moral  condition  of 
the,  vi.  195— spiritual  wretchedness  of, 
vi.  342 — religious  truth  acknowledged 
by,  derived  from  revelation,  ix.  33 — 
the  wisest  of  the,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  instruction,  ix.  61 — state 
of  morals  amongst,  ix.  75,  et  seq.  ;  xii. 
314 — the  religion  of,  encourages  ail 
kinds  of  wickedness,  ix.  8 1  —religious 
systems  of,  noticed,  ix.  82 — the  immo 
ral  character  of  the  gods  of,  ix.  83 — 
testimonies  of  the,  to  the  truth  of  Gos 
pel  history,  ix.  167,  et  seq. — effects  of 
Christianity  on  the,  ix.  323 — their 
vague  conceptions  of  a  creation,  ix.  377 
— confused  notions  of,  concerning  the 
ubiquity  of  God,  ix.  502 — Baxter  on 
the  case  of  the,  xi.  448 — the  salvability 
and  eternal  state  of,  considered,  xi. 
491 

Heathen  miracles,  pretended,  alluded 
to,  ix.  232 

Heaven,  the  city  of  the  Christian,  ii. 
373 — of  Heathenism,  described,  ii.  484 
— an  eternal  and  unchangeable  state, 
iii.  30 — secured  to  the  Christian,  as 
Canaan  was  to  the  Israelites,  iii.  31 — 
will  be  various  in  its  rewards,  iii.  33 — a 
difference  in  the  degrees  of  the  re  wards  in 
heaven,  iii.  33 — why  termed  the  paradise 
of  God,  iii.  73 — described  as  a  place,  iii. 
105  ;  of  glorious  vision,  iii.  106  ;  and 
of  perfect  security,  iii.  109 — a  place 
of  splendour,  iii.  157  ;  of  purity,  iii. 
157;  of  permanent  felicity,  iii.  158; 
and  of  knowledge,  iii.  159 — in  what  a 
meetness  for,  consists,  iii.  160 — in 
what  respects  it  is  lost  to  a  condemned 
soul,  iii.  222  —  greater  part  of  the 
church  there,  iii.  283 — contrast  be 
tween  the  heavenly  and  temporal  Jeru- 
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ealem,  iii.  288-.  why  termed  "  the  ta 
bernacle  of  God,"  iv.  14,  et  seq. — the 
inhabitants  of,  described,  iv.  17 — the 
happiness  of,  iv.  19 — the  phrase  "with 
in  the  veil,"  illustrated,  iv.  321,  et  seq. 
— objects  laid  up  in  heaven,  iv.  321, 
et  seq. — character  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
iv.  329 — the  perfection  of.  iv.  427 — in 
what  the  happiness  of,  is  found,  vi. 
343 — nature  of,  denned,  viii.  445 — the 
immediate,  reception  of  the  soul  into 
blessedness  at  death,  xii.  13 

Heavenly -vnindedness,  manifested  in 
St.  Paul,  iii.  230 

Hebrew,  the,  when  the  language 
ceased  to  be  vernacular,  vi.  1 24 

children,  object  contemplated 

in  the  deliverance  of  the  three,  viii. 
482 — moral  results  of  the  event  on  the 
nation,  ix.  55 

poetry,  character  of,  vi.  133 

— Bishop  Jebb's  remarks  upon,  vi.  134 
— the  figurative  and  bold  style  of,  vi. 
134 — illustrations  of,  vi.  135 

Scriptures,  punctilious  ex 
actness  with  which  copies  are  made  by 
Jewish  scribes,  viii.  208,  et  seq. — rules 
observed  in  transcribing,  viii.  209 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  the  Levi 
ticus  of  the  New  Testament,  iv.  275  — 
character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  writ 
ten,  vi.  306— its  design,  vi.  306— illus 
trates  the  ceremonial  law,  vi.  307 — ex 
hibits  the  great  superiority  of  Christ 
over  angels,  Moses,  and  Aaron,  vi. 
311 — the  whole  argument  of,  reviewed, 
xi.  109 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  on  the  subject 
of  sacraments,  xii.  218 

Heir,  how  the  term  is  applicable  to 
the  Christian,  iii.  160 

Hell,  a  place  of  darkness  and  horror, 
iii.  Ill  —  the  triumph  and  overthrow  of, 
iv.  116 — in  prophetic  language  implies 
"  the  grave,"  vi.  139— Mr.  Moore's  ob 
servations  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
descent  into,  examined,  vii.  437 — Mr. 
"Watson's  observations  on  ditto,  viii. 
286-319— meaning  of  the  term,  viii. 
288,  et  seq.,  434 — nature  of,  defined, 
viii.  445 — misery  of,  increased  by  an 
accession  to  the  number  of  the  lost, 
viii.  446 

Hellenistic  Jeivs,  described,  vi.  124 — 
injurious  to  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  vi.  273 
— the  corruptions  of  their  system,  vi. 
294 — adopted  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Logos,"  x.  269 

Helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation,  de 
scribed,  iv.  436 

Henderson,  Rev.  Dr.  E.,  his  "Bib 


lical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Rus 
sia,"  reviewed,  viii.  191—214 — estab 
lishes  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at 
Novogorod,  viii.  194 — his  reception  by 
the  Clergy  of  Orel,  described,  viii.  200  ; 
and  at  Kharkof,  viii.  202 — visits  the 
catacombs  of  Kief,  viii.  203  —  his 
description  of  a  Jewish  Scribe,  viii. 
208,  et  seq. 

Henry,  Matthew,  his  "Method  for 
Prayer,"  noticed,  i.  39 — on  the  evil  of 
immoderate  attachment  to,  i.  40 

Heraclitus,  denied  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  ix.  72  ;  xii.  313 

Herbert,  Lord,  his  five  articles  of  re 
ligion,  ix.  326 

Heresy,  the  term,  how  used  by  the 
Fathers,  viii.  19  ,  and  by  Josephus,  viii. 
19 — nature  of  the  heresies  which  relate 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  146 

Hennas,  (Pastor,)  on  the  term  "  Spi 
rit  of  holiness,"  applied  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  x.  248 

Herod  the  Great,  his  massacre  of  the 
infants,  iii.  75  ;  vi.  131 — the  last  inde 
pendent  Sovereign  of  Judea,  vi.  131  — 
his  sanguinary  and  suspicious  character, 
vi.  1 31 — why  Pilate  sent  Christ  to  him, 
vi.  212 — silence  of  Christ  during  the 
interrogatories  of,  vi.  236 

Herodians,  who  they  were,  vi.  190 

Heroism,  the  greatest  displayed  by 
the  Christian  Missionary,  iii.  25 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  member  of  the 
first  Methodist  society,  v.  12,  16— re- 
publication  of  his  "  Eleven  Letters," 
after  his  death,  and  contrary  to  his 
dying  injunction,  deprecated,  v.  214 — 
the  prejudice  excited  by  them,  v.  215 — 
his  views  of  justification,  xi.  188 

Hey,  Dr.,  his  refutation  of  "  Hume 
on  Miracles,"  ix.  108 

Hierocles,  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  ix.  170  ;  xii.  342 

Hieroglyphics,  history  of  the  use  of, 
viii.  159,  et  seq.— fate  of  the,  viii.  160 
— opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  on, 
viii.  161  ;  and  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
viii.  161— the  phonetic  and  demotic 
character,  noticed,  viii.  162,  et  seq. — 
the  Rosetta  stone,  history  of,  viii.  163, 
et  seq. — success  of  researches  in,  viii. 
166,  et  seq. —  practical  results  of  the 
deciphering  of,  viii.  175,  et  seq. — have 
proved  the  genuineness  of  Scripture, 
viii.  177 

High  Priest,  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  a  qualification  for  the  oflice  of, 
ii.  434 

Hilarion,  Presbyter  of  Berestof,  an 
account  of,  viii.  206 
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Hilary,  St.,  on  the  Hebrew  appella 
tion  of  the  Most  High,  ix.  489 — on 
Christ  being  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  x.  185 

Hill,  George,  D.D.,  on  the  title, 
"  Son  of  God,"  implying  divinity,  x. 
245 — why  the  term  "  Logos  "  was  oc 
casionally  used  by  St.  John,  x.  280,  et 
seq. — on  the  attributes  of  Christ,  x. 
301 — on  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  x.  353,  et  seq. 
— on  the  opinions  of  the  semi- Pela 
gians,  on  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  man, 
x.  434 — on  the  infliction  of  the  punish 
ment  due  to  the  guilty  upon  the  inno 
cent,  xi.  83— on  the  doctrine  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  xi.  256 — on  the 
character  of  the  divine  prescience,  xi. 
473 — remarks  on  this  statement,  xi. 
475 — on  the  rigid  administration  of  dis 
cipline  in  the  primitive  church,  xii.  210 
— on  the  views  of  Calvin  and  the  Re 
formed  Church,  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist,  xii.  293 

,  Rev.  Rowland,  his  coarse  scur 
rility  and  buffoonery,  as  a  controvertist, 
v.  240— Mr.  Wesley's  reply  to,  noticed, 
v.  241 

Hindoos,  traditions  among,  concern 
ing  the  creation,  vi.  49  ;  the  fall  of 
man,  ix.  48  ;  x.  415  ;  and  the  flood,  ix. 
50 — the  gross  ignorance  of  the,  ix.  63 
— their  doctrine  of  absorption,  noticed, 
ix.  70 — infanticide  practised  among 
the,  ix.  77  ;  xii.  315 — deceit,  a  charac 
ter  of  the,  ix.  80;  xii.  316— the  mo 
dern  idolatry  of  the,  characterized,  xii. 
312 — their  views  of  a  supreme  Being, 
xii.  312 — and  confused  notions  of  a 
divine  providence,  xii.  313 

History,  known  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  believer  in  revelation,  iii. 
51— of  the  church,  mystery  of,  iv.  231 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  the  infidel,  moral 
character  of,  ix.  312 — his  opinion  con 
cerning  the  Deity,  ix.  326— his  theory 
respecting  cause  and  effect,  ix.  380 

Holden,  Rev.  George,  A.M.,  "  The 
Christian  Sabbath,"  &c..  reviewed,  viii. 
133—158 — importance  of  the  subject, 
viii.  133 — on  the  sanctity  of  a  seventh 
day,  viii.  140 — refutes  the  crude  and 
dangerous  positions  of  Paley,  viii.  142, 
et  seq.  j  xii.  89,  et  seq. — his  views  on 
the  performance  of  charitable  exercises 
on  the  Sabbath,  examined,  viii.  154, 
155 — of  works  of  necessity,  and  Sab 
bath  recreations,  viii.  156 — on  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  x.  156 — on  the 
children  of  Israel  tempting  Christ  in 
the  wilderness,  x.  182 — on  Granville 


Sharp's  "  Law  of  Criticism,"  x.  209— 
on  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  applied  to 
Christ,  x.  227 — on  "the  wisdom  of 
God,"  x.  230 — on  Christ,  a  Son  over 
his  own  house,  x.  252 — on  the  omni 
presence  of  Christ,  x.  294 — on  the 
passage,  "that  the  Son  did  not  know 
the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment,"  x. 
300 — on  the  doxologies  of  Scripture, 
x.  327 — on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
fall,  referred  to,  x.  403 — on  the  change 
of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  xii.  87 

"Holiest  of  all,"  the,  typical  charac* 
ter  of,  iv.  170 

Holiness,  is  promoted  by  meditation, 
ii.  264 — beauty  of,  described,  ii,  314 
—  among  nations,  ii.  314 — in  the 
church,  ii.  315 — the  common  character 
of  the  Christian,  ii.  378 — a  maturity 
of,  to  be  enjoyed  in  life,  iii.  11 — the 
great  end  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
iii.  52 — how  far  man  resembles  God 
in,  iii.  293— the  extent  and  possibility 
of,  taught  by  Christ,  iv.  191 — power 
fully  inculcated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  vi.  263— denned,  x.  94,  397 
— close  connexion  with  the  fear  of  God, 
xii.  52.  See  Sanctification. 

of  God,  declared,  ii.  337 — in 

what  it  consists,  iii.  293  ;  xi.  6 — no 
mercy  expected  from  a  contemplation 
of  the,  iii.  355 — illustrated  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  iii.  359-the  phrase,  "to 
anoint  the  most  Holy,"  explained,  iii. 
391— the  adorable  holiness  of  God  de 
scribed,  iv.  149— Christ,  the  image  of, 
iv.  311  — should  be  in  constant  remem 
brance,  viii.  385 — denned,  x.  94 — ma 
nifested  in  the  constitution  of  man,  x. 
95 — in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  x.  95 — 
Scripture  character  of  the,  x.  96 — two 
great  branches  of,  x.  97 — redemption 
harmonizes  with  the,  xi.  5.  See  Jus 
tice  of  God,  Truth  of  God. 

Holland,  Lord,  a  speech  of,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  noticed,  vi.  508 

Holy  One  of  Israel,  an  important 
title  of  Christ,  x.  218 

Ones,     explicitly     limited    to 

three,  x.  141 

Spirit,  direct  witness  of,  no 
ticed,   i.  298-301  ;  xi.  253,  et  seq.— 
gives  energy  to  the   Gospel  preached, 
ii.    15— without    Him,   the    Gospel   of 
Christ  is   a  dead  letter,  ii.  79 — neces 
sary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  ii.  210— two  grand  offices  of  the, 
ii.  212 — philosophical  views  of  the  work 
of,  ii.  213 — his  permanent  effects  upon 
Stephen,  ii.  419 — signification   of  the 
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term  "  Eternal  Spirit,"  in  Heb.  ix.  14, 
iii.  116 — secret  influences  of,  on  the 
heart,  iii.  127 — first-fruits  of,  defined, 
iii.  139 — extraordinary  gifts  of,  de 
scribed,  iii.  380 — ordinary  operations 
of  the,  iii.  381-384 — the  two  opera 
tions  not  to  be  confounded,  iii.  382 — 
offices  of  Comforter  and  Sanctiiier, 
defined,  iii.  383 — the  fruits  of,  speci 
fied,  iii.  383 — directed  the  Apostles  to 
the  field  of  labour,  iii.  460 — intimately 
connected  with  the  religion,  of  Christ, 
iii.  495— gift  of  the  Spirit,  what  im 
plied  in,  iii.  496— the  great  gift  im 
parted  on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  iv. 
82 — important  operations  of,  iv.  83,  84 
— his  special  influences,  iv.  84 — when 
termed  a  "  Spirit  of  bondage,"  iv.  290 
—and  "  Spirit  of  adoption,"  iv.  290 — 
the  witness  of,  illustrated,  iv.  292  ;  xi. 
260 — the  subject  of  his  testimony,  iv. 
293 — the  only  competent  witness  of  our 
adoption,  iv.  293 — the  gift  of,  a  conse 
quence  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  iv. 
325 — his  great  work  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  iv.  326 — why  termed  "  a 
baptism  of  fire,"  iv.  327 — work  of,  on 
the  heart,  iv.  411 — doctrine  of  divine 
influence,  considered,  iv.  411-415  ;  vi. 
263 — vouchsafed  in  different  periods 
and  degrees,  v.  90 — bears  witness  to 
man's  justified  state,  vi.  259 — myste 
rious  nature  of  the  work  of,  vi.  350 — 
blasphemy  against,  a  specific  crime, 
vii.  257 — his  office  in  the  work  of  con 
version,  viii.  282 — personality  of,  a 
doctrine  of  revelation,  viii.  464 — the 
benevolence  of  the,  noticed,  viii.  465 — 
his  work  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
considered,  viii.  466 — his  work  in  the 
church,  viii.  467  ;  and  in  the  religious 
experience  of  individuals,  viii.  470 — his 
work  of  Comforter,  described,  viii.  473 
—  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  influence  of, 
stated  and  defended,  ix.  302,  et  seq. — 
outline  of  the  Scripture  testimony  to,  x. 
145 — the  promise  of,  a  divine  act  of 
Christ,  x.  3 is—personality  and  deity 
of,  x.  359,  et  seq. — manner  of  the 
being  of  the,  x.  359— Scripture  testi 
mony  to  the  procession  of,  x.  360 — 
work  of  creation,  attributed  to,  x.  363 
— absurdity  in  viewing  him  merely  as 
an  attribute,  x.  372 — the  ordinary  work 
of,  stated,  x.  376 — his  gracious  work 
on  the  heart,  described,  x.  492 — benefit 
of  his  influences,  a  fruit  of  the  atone 
ment,  xi.  170 — process  of,  in  the  work 
of  conviction,  xi.  172.  See  Witness 
of  the  Spirit. 

Homer,  a  quotation  from  the  "  Odys 


sey"  of,  on  the  term  "hades,"  viii. 
289— the  notion  of  Providence,  ac 
knowledged  in  the  "  Iliad,"  ix.66 — and 
an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  x. 
414 

Homicide,  in  what  the  essence  of  the 
crime  of,  consists,  x.  389 — how  treated 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  xii.  117 

Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
quoted,  on  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  xi.  220 — on  the  per 
sonal  and  appropriating  character  of 
faith,  xi.  258 

Honour,  meaning  of  the  term,  xii. 
137 — that  which  is  due  from  children  to 
parents,  defined,  xii.  137 

Hooker,  Rev.  Richard,  on  the  term 
"  education,"  ii.  46 — his  expression 
respecting  his  dissolution,  noticed,  iii. 
9 — his  testimony  concerning  the  wit 
ness  of  the  Spirit,  v.  401 ;  viii.  260  ; 
xi.  269  —  his  sermon,  "on  Jude," 
quoted,  v.  402  ;  xi.  269 — on  the  man 
ner  in  which  good  men  die,  v.  412 — on 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  xi.  226 — 
his  sermon  on  "  the  certainty  of  faith," 
quoted,  xi.  269 

Hooper,  Bishop,  the  martyr,  his  tes 
timony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
assurance,  v.  400  ;  viii.  260  ;  xi.  269 

Hope,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  man,  ii. 
70 — glorious  prospects  of  the  Chris 
tian's  hope,  ii.  350 — motive  to  benevo 
lence  addressed  to,  ii.  355 — utterly 
unknown  in  the  systems  of  idolatry,  ii. 
485 — in  God  confirmed,  by  exercise  of 
divine  worship,  iii.  147 — "  prisoners 
of  hope,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  iii. 
179 — blessedness  of  that  of  the  Chris 
tian,  iii.  180 — in  what  respects  it  is 
lost  to  a  condemned  soul,  iii.  223 — 
importance  and  foundation  of  the 
Christian's  hope,  iv.  319 — in  what 
respects  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  iv.  320 
— value  of,  in  the  armoury  of  the  Chris 
tian,  iv.  436 

Hopkey,  Miss,  the  affair  concerning, 
stated,  v.  37-43 

Horace,  alludes  to  the  fallen  state  of 
man,  x.  414 

Home,  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  vi.  163 — and  on  the 
import  of  Joel's  prophecy,  x.  322 

Home,  Rev.  T.  H.,  his  definition 
of  a  "miracle,"  ix.  101 — on  the  inte 
grity  and  uncorrupted  state  of  the 
Scriptures,  ix.  190,  et  seq, — on  the  col 
lateral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scrip 
ture,  ix.  319 — his  collection  of  the 
supposed  contradictions  of  Scripture, 
noticed,  ix.  331 
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Horneck,  Anthony,  D.D.,  his  testi 
mony  concerning  supernatural  appear 
ances,  v.  499 

Horses,  why  the  use  of,  was  forbid 
den  to  the  Jews,  iii.  173  ;  vi.  205 

Horslcy,  Bishop,  on  the  doctrine  of 
assurance,  v.  178,  396 — on  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  vi.  21 — on  the 
term  "  hell,"  viii.  291,  296— on  the 
transmission  of  the  true  religion,  is.  40 
— on  the  expectation  of  a  Deliverer,  ix. 
51 — his  account  of  the  Sibylline  verses, 
noticed,  ix.  51 — on  the  difficulties  con 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
x.  134 — on  Christ  being  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  174 — on  the 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  x.  175 — 
on  Christ,  as  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  x. 
175,  et  seq. — on  the  public  entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  x.  176 — on  the 
inapplicability  of  Psalm  xlv.  to  Solo 
mon,  x.  211 — on  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  x.  251 — on  Priestley's  attempts 
to  evade  the  force  of  Stephen's  prayer, 
x.  319 — on  the  import  of  the  97th 
Psalm,  x.  324 — his  observations  on  the 
theory,  that  the  history  of  the  fall  is 
partly  literal  and  partly  allegorical,  x. 
415,  et  seq. — on  the  personal  and  appro 
priating  character  of  faith,  xi.  258 — on 
the  gift  of  the  keys,  xii.  207 

Hosea,  chronological  order  of  his  pro 
phecy,  vi.  166 

House  of  God,  moral  consequences 
resulting  from  the  erection  of,  ii.  413 — 
calls  into  exercise  the  zeal  and  liberal 
ity  of  good  men,  ii.  414 

Houses,  baptism  of,  or  households, 
considered,  xii.  258 

Howard,  John,  his  philanthropy, 
noticed,  iii.  204 

Howe,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  on  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  ix. 
388,  et  seq. — on  the  intelligence  of  the 
divine  Being,  ix.  401 — his  demonstra 
tion  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God, 
ix  403,  et  seq.— on  the  unity  of  God, 
ix.  464 — on  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
ix.  499 — on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  x.  56 — on  the 
holiness  of  God,  x.  97 — on  the  jus 
tice  of  God,  x.  99— on  the  all-suffi 
ciency  of  God,  x.  107 — on  the  word 
"person,"  x.  112— on  the  unity  of  the 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  114 
— on  the  image  of  God,  x.  388  — on 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  x.  484 

Hull,  state  of  Methodist  society 
there  when  Mr.  Watson  was  appointed 
to  labour  in  it,  i.  156 — opening  of  a 
new  chapel  in  that  town,  i.  157— the 


leading  features  and  success  of  Mr. 
Watson's  ministry  while  there,  i.  159, 
160 — Mr.  Watson  prepares  a  Report 
for  the  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  for 
the  Hull  District,  i.  1 76— general  cha 
racter  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  that 
place,  vii.  129 

Human  body,  why  it  is  said  to  be 
vile,  ii.  385— is  the  seat  of  sin,  ii.  386 
— the  labour  required  for  its  support, 
noticed,  ii.  386 — is  a  clog  to  devotion, 
ii.  387— will  be  subject  to  death,  ii. 
387 — the  doctrine  of  its  resurrection, 
stated,  ii.  385,  388,  et  seq. —its  iden 
tity  at  the  resurrection,  ii.  388 — the 
evidence  of  its  resurrection,  considered, 
ii.  389 — its  transformation,  after  the 
resurrection,  ii.  391 — will  be  raised  free 
from  all  deformity,  ii.  392 — kind  of 
body  which  will  be  raised,  ii.  393 — an 
illustration  of  contrivance  and  design  in 
the  works  of  God,  ix.  410,  et  seq. — 
especially  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
eye,  ix.  430,  et  seq. — the  double  parts 
of  the  body,  ix.  436 — the  configuration 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  ix.  437  J 
and  the  vertebral  column,  ix.  438,  et 
seq. —  is  a  manifestation  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  x.  77 

Human  liberty,  how  it  is  not  in 
fringed  by  the  government  of  God,  iv. 
245 

nature,  honoured  in  the  con 
descension  of  God,  iv.  237  —  gross 
deceit  of,  iv.  345 

sacrifices,    awful  prevalency 

of,    in    pagan    nations,    ix.    82 :    xii. 
316 

skeletons,  why  so  few  found 

in  a  fossil  state,  ix.  355 

Humanity,  displayed  in  disseminat 
ing  knowledge,  ii.  247 — assumed  by 
Christ,  in  order  to  be  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  iii.  489 

of  Christ,  ancient  heresies 

respecting  the,  x.  343 

Hume,  David,  Esq.,  character  of,  as 
an  historian,  vii.  447 — his  argument  on 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  refuted,  ix. 
108,  et  seq. — his  moral  character  ix. 
312 — on  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect,  ix.  326— his  theory  respect 
ing  cause  and  effect,  examined,  ix. 
380,  et  seq. 

Humility,  a  principle  of  true  wor 
ship,  iii.  208— of  Christ,  considered,  iv. 
450 

Hunnius,  Giles,  quoted,  on  the  im 
putation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
210 

Hunter,    John,    Esq.,    F.R.S.,    bis 
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researches  for  the  principle  of  life, 
noticed,  ix.  480 

Hunting)  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern,  vi.  59 

Hurd,  Bishop,  on  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  ix.  243 

Hurwitz,  Hyman,  Esq.,  his  "  Intro 
ductory  Lecture,  in  the  University 
of  London,"  reviewed,  vii.  392-406 

Husband,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  wife,  denned,  xii.  134 — 
the  particular  duties  of,  specified,  xii. 
135 — aberrations  of,  from  particular 
duties,  noticed,  xii.  136 

Hutchefon,  Francis,  D.D.,  on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  93 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  the  life  of,  a  cha 
racteristic  notice  of,  v.  222 

Hyde,  Thomas,  D.D.,  his  "  Religio 
Vetemm  Persarum,"  alluded  to,  on  the 
traditions  respecting  the  deluge,  ix.  51 
— on  Zoroaster,  ix.  53,  et  seq. 

Hymns,  exalted  character  of  those 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Wesley,  v.  296— influ 
ence  of,  on  the  taste  of  the  Wesleyan 
societies,  v.  297— a  comparative  esti 
mate  of  the  merits  of  certain  hymn- 
makers,  v.  297—  the  true  character 
of  congregational  hymns,  v.  297 — 
remarks  on  the  Methodist  collection  of, 
v.  300 — of  the  value  set  upon  the  Me 
thodist  hymns,  v.  304 

Hypocrisy,  the  baseness  of,  iii.  148 

Hypostatical  union,  the  term  ex 
plained,  iii.  116  ;  x.  344— the  peculiar 
value  of,  iii.  116,  117 — diversity  of  opi 
nion  among  the  ancients  respecting,  x. 
344 —Scripture  view  of  the,  x.  345,  et 
seq. — on  the  application  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  to  circumstances  which 
pertain  to  the  human  nature,  x.  349 — 
Scripture  testimonies  to,  x.  350,  et  seq. 
— a  doctrine  necessary  to  the  interpre 
tation  of  much  Scripture,  x.  351 

Hyrcanus,  the  Priest,  is  invested  by 
Pompey  with  the  government  of  Judea, 
vi.  131 — is  displaced  by  Gabinius,  and 
restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  vi.  131 — his 
character  as  a  Prince,  vi.  128 


Idleness,  the  sin  of,  exposed,  iii.  19 
Idolatry,  of  the  creature,  in  what  it 
consists,  ii.  133 — not  the  result  of  ig 
norance  and  barbarism,  ii.  479 — its  true 
nature  known  only  by  religion,  ii.  479 
— the  result  of  a  vicious  heart,  ii.  480 — 
where  it  exists  there  is  no  God  acknow 
ledged,  ii.  480  ;  and  no  morality  recog 
nised,  ii.  480 ;  iii.  199— in  what  way 


idolatry  is  opposed  to  morality,  ii.  481 
— leads  to  fatal  mistakes  in  religion,  ii. 
482 — fallacy  of  the  idea  that  asserts  the 
worship  of  God  and  of  idols  to  be  the 
same  in  principle,  ii.  482 — is  inconsist 
ent  with  religious  comfort,  ii.  483 — 
annihilates  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 
ii.  484 — and  excludes  hope  from  its  sys 
tem,  ii.  485 — no  idolater  can  have  hope 
of  salvation,  ii.  485 — the  great  guilt  of, 
stated,  ii.  486 ;  vi.  98— means  devised 
by  human  wisdom  to  remedy  the  evils 
of,  fallacious,  ii.  487 — evils  of,  not  to 
be  remedied  by  human  laws,  ii.  488  ; 
nor  by  science,  ii.  489 — triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  over,  iii.  199 — dire 
hostility  of,  to  the  Gospel,  iii.  199— the 
true  key  to  all  the  idolatry  in  the  world, 
stated,  iv.  64 — two  kinds  of,  vi.  98  — 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  voluntary 
offence,  vi.  98— awful  evils  of,  vi.  99— 
restrained  by  severe  penalties,  vi.  99 — 
confounded  by  the  sun  and  moon  stand 
ing  still,  vi.  102— character  of,  vii.  346 
— renunciation  of,  in  the  Sandwich  Is 
lands,  viii.  99 — origin  of,  in  Egypt,  viii. 
169 — the  miserable  uncertainty  con 
nected  with,  viii.  486 — general  origin 
of,  alluded  to,  ix.  28 — predictions  con 
cerning  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews,  consi 
dered,  ix.  255,  et  seq' — not  chargeable 
on  the  Apostles  in  -worshipping  Christ, 
x.  330,  et  seq. 

Idols,  Christians  cautioned  against 
things  offered  to,  vi.  270 — immoral  cha 
racter  of  the,  among  the  Heathen,  ix. 
83 

ITJ,  ITJ,  from  whence  derived,  ix.  488 

Ignatius,  on  the  duty  of  a  primitive 
Bishop,  xii.  176 

Ignorance,  animadversion  on  the  ad 
vocates  of,  ii.  239 — conduct  of  Christ 
opposed  to,  ii.  240 — ignorance  destruc 
tive  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
man,  ii.  241,  242— evils  of  popular 
ignorance,  ii.  243 — impedes  the  Gospel, 
ii.  243— is  destructive  of  virtue,  ii.  243  ; 
and  of  happiness,  ii.  245 — pleasures  of, 
defined,  ii.  245 — miseries  of  ignorance, 
ii.  246 — its  destructive  character,  ii. 
248 — is  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations,  iv.  462 — 
the  fearful  state  of,  in  the  heathen 
world,  ix.  84,  et  seq. 

lAaoyios,  propitiatory  sense  of  the 
term,  illustrated,  xi.  38,  106 

Illyricus,  Matthias  Flaccus,  quoted, 
on  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteous 
ness,  xi.  210 

Image,  Christ  the  image  of  God,  ex 
plained,  iv.  311 — man  made  in  the 
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image  of  God,  considered,  vi.  33 ;  x. 
386 — the  phrase,  "  express  image  of  his 
person,"  illustrated,  vi.  313 — conformity 
to  the  image  of  God,  enjoined,  viii.  395 

Immateriality  of  God,  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of,  ix.  471 

of  the  soul,  closely  as 
sociated  with  the  doctrine  of  the  imma 
teriality  of  God,  ix.  472 

Immersion,  proved  to  be  not  the  only 
legitimate  mode  of  baptism,  xii.  268 — 
an  ancient  practice,  xii.  269 — recog 
nised  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  who 
did  not  deny  the  validity  of  sprinkling, 
xii.  270 — why  the  practice  of,  is  favoured 
by  several  national  churches,  xii.  270 — 
— baptism  by  immersion,  with  its  ap 
pendages,  a  corruption  of  the  ordinance, 
xii.  271 — import  of  the  term  "  baptize," 
considered,  xii.  272 — no  satisfactory 
instance  can  be  adduced  of  baptism  by 
immersion,  xii.  274 — the  baptism  of 
Jordan,  fully  considered,  xii.  274,  et  seq. 
—proofs  advanced  by  immersionists  in 
favour  of  their  system,  examined,  xii. 
278,  et  seq.  See  Baptism. 

Immodesty,  Scriptures  defended  from 
the  charge  of,  ix.  330 

Immortality,  pleasing  prospect  of,  to 
a  good  man,  ii.  260 — a  portion  of  pri 
mitive  theology,  ii.  385 — recognised  in 
systems  of  Paganism,  ii.  385 — of  the 
soul,  considered,  iii.  27 — not  demonstra 
ble  on  the  ground  of  philosophy,  iii.  28 
— confirmed  by  the  transfiguration,  iii. 
91  — views  of,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel, 
iii.  157 — confused  notions  of  the  an 
cients,  concerning,  ii.  428  ;  ix.  15,  67, 
et  seq.  ;  xii.  313 — the  doctrine  of,  one 
of  revelation,  ix.  29 — denied  by  several 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  xii.  313 

Immutability  of  God,  considered,  viii. 
487— defined,  ix.  367;  x.  40— Scrip 
ture  testimonies  of  the,  x.  40 — moral 
uses  of  the  doctrine,  x.  41 — general 
proof  of  the  truth  of,  x.  40,  41— testi 
mony  of  Plato,  in  favour  of  the,  x.  42 — 
in  what  respect  not  inconsistent  with 
change  in  the  Deity,  x.  43 ;  xii.  60 — 
various  speculations  concerning  the,  x. 

44: 

Impartiality,  a  prominent  character 
in  the  justice  of  God,  x.  99 

of  God,  impugned  by  the 

doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation,  xi.  354 

Impenitence,  and  rejection  of  Christ, 
closely  connected,  iv.  480 

Imperfection,  the  character  of  finite 
beings,  x.  85— does  not  necessarily  im 
ply  a  liability  to  sin,  x.  85,  et  seq. 

G 


Imprecations,  of  Scripture,  noticed, 
ix.  331  ;  xii.  365 

Improved  version  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  character  of,  x.  183,  184— on 
the  phrase,  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us," 
x.  202 — on  creation,  being  ascribed  to 
the  Word  of  God,  x.  206— on  the  con 
fession  of  Thomas,  x.  207 — on  the  title 
of  Christ,  "  Great  God  and  our  Saviour," 
x.  208— on  Heb.  i.  8,  x.  209— on  the 
phrase,  "the  true  God,"  x.  213— on 
the  title,  "  God,  blessed  for  ever,"  x. 
215 — on  the  term,  "  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,"  x.  240 

Imputation,  of  Christ's  obedience,  an 
absurd  and  fallacious  doctrine,  xi.  75 — • 
meaning  of  the  term,  xi.  192,  212— the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  considered, 
xi.  198,  et  seq.— on  the  imputation  of 
faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  203,  et  seq 
— objections  to  this  doctrine,  xi.  214 
et  seq. 

Imputed  righteousness,  Antinomian 
views  of,  examined  and  refuted,  xi.  178, 
et  seq. — are  derogatory  to  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  xi.  181 — views  of,  enter 
tained  by  Calvin,  examined,  xi.  186,  et 
seq.,  191,  et  seq. ;  by  Arminius,  xii. 
188;  by  Wesley,  xi.  189— objection 
able  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  has 
been  expressed,  xi.  190 — meaning  of 
the  term  "  imputation,"  xi.  192 — scrip 
tures  supposed  to  support  the  Calvinian 
view  of,  considered,  xi.  192,  et  seq. — 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  destruc 
tive  to  the  Calvinian  and  Antinomian 
idea  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  xi.  198,  et  seq. — in  what  respects 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed, 
xi,  202 — faith  imputed  for  righteous 
ness,  considered,  xi.  203,  et  seq.  —  an 
cient  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  doc 
trine,  xi.  206,  et  seq. — explanation  of 
terms,  expressing  this  doctrine,  xi.  211 
— objections  to  this  doctrine,  examined, 
xi.  214,  et  seq. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  19 

Inauguration  of  Christ  to  his  regal 
dignity,  ii.  304 — peculiar  circumstances 
attending  it,  ii.  305 

Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  con 
sidered,  ii.  433 — is  an  instance  of  deep 
humiliation,  ii.  434 — was  a  qualification 
for  Christ's  office  of  High  Priest,  ii.  434 
— was  intended  to  exemplify  the  reli 
gion  of  Christ,  ii.  435 ;  and  that  he 
might  suffer  for  sins,  ii.  435 — is  illus 
trative  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
iii.  165 — the  merciful  designs  contem 
plated  in,  iii.  242— the  state  in  which  it 
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placed  our  Lord,  iii.  246 — was  intimated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  Ezekiel's 
vision,  iv.  270 

Incomprehensibility  of  God,  defined, 
is.  367 

Indelicacy,  Scriptures  defended  from 
the  charge  of,  ix.  330 

Independency,  an  ecclesiastical  form 
of  government,  described,  vii.  90 — is 
not  the  Methodist  mode,  vii.  91 — evils 
of  the  independent  system,  vii.  96 — the 
present  form  of,  unknown  in  the  early 
churches,  xii.  186 

of  God,  defined,  ix. 

367 

India,  state  of  Christianity  among 
Catholic  converts  in,  vii.  317 — success 
of  Wesleyan  Missions  there,  vii.  327 
— obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  vii. 
328 

Infant  baptism,  an  important  argu 
ment  in  favour  of,  noticed,  iii.  79 — how 
it  affects  the  salvation  of  infants,  iii.  80 
— the  benefit  of,  to  the  child,  consi 
dered,  iii.  80  ;  xii.  266 — the  impressive 
significance  of  this  ordinance,  iii.  82 — 
arguments  in  favour  of,  adduced,  xii. 
244,  et  seq. — on  Jewish  baptism  of  pro 
selytes,  xii,  246,  et  seq. — the  baptism 
of  infants  was  a  doctrine  understood  by 
Jewish  believers,  xii.  248— Peter  Ed 
wards  on  Scripture  authority  for,  xii. 
248,  et  seq.— infants  are  not  prohibited 
entering  the  covenant,  xii.  255 — import 
of  baptism  to  infants,  xii.  255 — a  com 
mon  apostolic  practice,  xii.  257 — its 
antiquity,  xii.  264 — nature  of  Tertul- 
lian's  opposition  to,  considered,  xii.  264. 
See  Baptism. 

Infants,  dying  in  infancy,  damnation 
of,  a  horrid  doctrine,  iii.  75 — on  what  it 
is  grounded,  xi.  355 — salvation  of,  ar 
gued  from  the  benevolence  of  God,  iii. 
76  ;  from  the  justice  of  God,  iii.  76  ; 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  iii.  77  ;  from 
the  constitution  of  the  divine  adminis 
tration,  iii.  77  j  the  actual  condition  of, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  iii.  78  ; 
and  from  their  interest  in  the  institu 
tions  of  the  church,  iii.  78 — how  they 
enter  into  covenant,  iii.  79 — salvation 
of,  how  affected  by  infant  baptism,  iii. 
80— future  safety  of,  proved  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  iii.  80 — case  of,  dying  in  in 
fancy,  considered,  x.  452 — why  not  de 
livered  from  the  penalty  of  death,  x. 
453 — justification  of,  x.  454 — are  inter 
ested  in  the  intercession  of  Christ,  x. 
456 — and  benefited  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  x.  456 — of  believers,  pe 
culiar  relation  of,  xi.  343 — the  salva 


tion  of,  dying  in  infancy,  alluded  to,  xi. 
355 — not  prohibited  from  entering  the 
covenant,  xii.  245 — declared  by  Christ 
to  be  members  of  his  church,  xii.  251 — 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  baptism  of, 
xii.  244,  et  seq. — evasive  criticisms  of 
Baptist  writers  on  "  infant  church  mem 
bership,"  exploded,  xii.  253,  et  seq. 

Infanticide,  common  among  the  an 
cients,  ix.  77  ;  xii.  315 

Infidel  writers,  their  notorious  desti 
tution  of  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip 
tures,  ix.  327 

Infidelity,  conflicting  and  degrading 
opinions  of,  concerning  man,  ii.  65  ;  viii. 
424— absurdity  of  these  notions,  ii.  71 
—is  enmity  against  God,  ii.  306— treats 
with  derision  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
iii.  65 — cannot  answer  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  iii. 
333— perverts  the  doctrine  of  the  long- 
suffering  of  God,  iii.  366—  a  vain  refuge 
of  man,  iv.  28 — unsoundness  of,  no 
ticed,  iv.  29 — the  great  cause  of,  iv. 
186 — cause  of  its  progress  in  France, 
iv.  249,  516 — suffered  to  warn  and  in 
struct  mankind,  iv.  249,  516 — the  ab 
surdity  of,  in  rejecting  a  revelation,  iv. 
397-400— immoral  tendency  of,  iv.  440 
— the  decay  and  ruin  of  all  moral  prin 
ciple,  iv.  468 — tendency  to,  in  youth, 
accounted  for,  iv.  470 — its  best  anti 
dote,  the  truth  of  God,  iv.  515— pre 
vails  most  where  the  Bible  is  least 
known,  iv.  5J5 — greatly  prevalent  in 
the  West  India  colonies,  vi.  514 — is  the 
offspring  of  Popery,  vii.  444 — why  the 
infidel  hates  the  Gospel,  vii.  444— folly 
and  inconsistency  of,  viii.  12 — absur 
dity  of,  in  denying  the  history  of  Chris 
tianity,  viii.  13,  et  seq. — various  theo 
ries  of,  exploded,  viii.  15,  et  seq — 
charges  the  Scriptures  with  an  immoral 
tendency,  ix.  310-313— argument  of, 
against  revelation  from  the  comparative 
insignificancy  of  man,  examined,  ix. 
334 

Infinite  wisdom,  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  x.  5,  6 

Inheritance  of  the  saints,  what  it  im 
plies,  ii.  377 ;  iii.  157 — in  what  a 
meetness  for,  consists,  iii.  160 

Innocence,  required  in  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  for  sin,  iii.  1 1 5 — the  innocency 
of  the  Messiah,  considered,  iii.  393 — a 
character  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii. 
541 

Innocent,  being  punished  instead  of 
the  guilty,  considered,  xi.  81 

Inquirers,  after  religious  truth,  two 
classes  of,  noticed,  iv.  131 
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Inquiries)  religious,  folly  of  making, 
without  a  holy  object,  iii.  265 

Inquisition,  evil  of  the,  connected 
with  the  history  of  Spain,  viii.  82,  et 
seq. — suppression  of,  in  South  America, 
viii.  231 

Inspiration,  meaning  of  the  term, 
when  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  vi.  11 — 
quality  of  this  power,  noticed,  vi.  14 — 
special  advantages  of  an  inspired  Scrip 
ture,  vi.  15 

Instinct,  difference  between,  and  rea 
son,  x.  53 

Institutions,  positive,  of  Christianity, 
iii.  60 — children  have  an  interest  in 
them,  iii.  78 — of  the  church,  considered, 
xii.  222,  et  seq. 

Instruction,  religious,  an  essential 
part  of  education,  ii,  41 — benefit  to  man, 
ii.  241  -a  work  of  humanity,  ii.  248  ; 
and  of  patriotism,  ii.  249 — an  advan 
tage  of  union  with  the  church,  iii.  184 
— the  necessity  of,  acknowledged  by 
the  wisest  of  the  Heathen,  ix.  61.  See 
Education. 

Instruments  employed  in  the  promul 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  divinely  selected, 
ii.  446 — adapted  for  the  peculiar  exi 
gencies  of  the  church,  ii.  447 — nature 
of  those  employed  by  the  Almighty  in 
judgment  and  mercy,  iii.  479 — their 
comparative  weakness  and  insignifi 
cance,  iv.  217 

Insufficiency  of  man,  the  ground  and 
reason  of  all  religion,  vi.  341 

Intellect,  the  light  of  the,  from  God, 
iii.  449 

Intelligence,  is  not  the  result  of  or 
ganization,  ix.  473 — is  not  a  property 
of  matter,  ix.  472 

of  God,  demonstrated,  ix. 

393,  et  seq. 

Intercession  of  Christ,  to  give  effect 
to  our  prayers,  an  end  of,  iv.  323 — his 
office  of  intercessor,  considered,  viii. 
432.  See  Priesthood,  Atonement,  &c. 

Intercessory  prayer,  importance  and 
reasonableness  of,  xii.  61 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  consi 
dered,  xii.  14 

Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  va 
rious  modes  of,  viii.  72 — the  literal 
and  allegorical  interpreters  contrasted, 
viii.  76 — importance  of  right  principles 
of,  viii.  79,  80— rules  to  be  observed 
in,  ix.  132,  218 

Inward  religion,  is  found  in  the 
state  of  the  understanding,  iv.  347 ; 
of  the  judgment,  iv.  348  ;  of  the  will, 
iv.  350  ;  of  our  principles,  iv.  351 ;  and 
of  the  feelings,  iv.  352 — difference  be- 

2  G 


tween  outward  and  inward  religion, 
contrasted,  iv.  355,  356 

Ireland,  cause  of  her  benighted  con 
dition,  vii.  443— evils  of  Popery  in  that 
country,  vii.  448 — the  proselyting  spirit 
of  Popery  there,  vii.  449 — plan  for  the 
amelioration  of,  vii.  452 

Irenacus,  on  Christ  being  the  Jeho 
vah  of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  184 — on 
the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  x.  282 — men 
tions  infant  baptism  as  the  practice  of 
his  time,  xii.  265 

Irreconcilable,  circumstances  in  the 
administration  of  divine  government, 
considered,  x.  100,  et  seq. 

Isaac,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  ii. 
253— of  the  church  of  Christ,  ii.  253— 
his  character,  ii.  254— his  meditation 
at  eventide,  noticed,  ii.  258 — his  faith 
in  the  promised  Messiah,  ii.  259 — alle 
gory  respecting  him  and  Ishmael,  vi. 
279 — this  allegory  explained,  vii.  379 
— parallel  between  him  and  Ishmael, 
vii.  369 — character  of  the  covenant 
with,  vii.  377— the  offering  of,  de 
fended  against  the  cavils  of  infidelity, 
ix.  329 

Isaiah,  character  of  the  vision  which 
he  beheld,  iv.  144 — the  poetical  style 
of  his  predictions,  vi.  139—145 — chro 
nological  order  of  his  prophecy,  vi.  1 66 
— prophecy  of,  concerning  Christ,  con 
sidered,  ix.  263,  et  seq. — defence  of 
his  prophetic  character,  ix.  274 — the 
vision  of,  a  remarkable  illustration  01 
the  Trinity,  x.  141 

Ishmael,  a  type  of  the  Jews  cast  off, 
iii.  281 — prophecy  respecting,  how  ac 
complished,  vi.  67  — the  allegory  con 
cerning  him  and  Isaac,  noticed,  vi.  279  ; 
and  explained,  vii.  379 — parallel  be 
tween  him  and  Isaac,  vii.  369 — the 
promise  to,  not  a  covenant,  vii.  376, 
3/7 — was  admitted  into  spiritual  cove 
nant  with  the  God  of  Abraham,  vii. 
377,  378 

Israel,  the  kingdom  of,  how  long  it 
continued,  vi.  115 

Israelites,  why  oppressed  by  the 
Egyptians,  vi.  73 — their  great  fecun 
dity  in  Egypt,  vi.  74 — why  they  wan 
dered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  vi. 
101— their  offence  in  asking  a  King, 
considered,  vi.  103 — the  kingdom  of, 
how  long  it  continued,  vi.  115 — conjec 
tures  respecting  the  existence  of  the 
ten  tribes,  vi.  J16 — moral  character 
of  the,  vi.  118-120.  See  Jews. 
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Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  on  the  in 
comprehensibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
ix.  509 

,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  edition 

of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes 
ley,  noticed,  v.  243,  347 

Jacob,  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Esau, 
censured,  vi.  69 — the  manner  in  which 
he  obtained  his  wife,  vi.  69 — import  of 
his  mysterious  dream,  vi.  69 — nature 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  angel,  vi. 
69 — character  of  the  benedictions  he 
pronounced  upon  his  children,  vi.  70 — 
his  prediction  concerning  Shiloh,  vi. 
71 — why  his  descendants  were  op 
pressed  by  the  Egyptians,  vi.  73— the 
election  of  his  posterity  to  distinguished 
privileges,  considered,  xi.  336 

Jailer  of  Phiiippi,  the  baptism  of 
the  house  of  the,  xii.  258 

Jamaica,  insurrectionary  movement 
in,  i.  388 — ludicrous  examination  of 
a  Missionary  on  a  theological  subject, 
by  the  Common  Council  of,  vi.  515 

Jamblicus,  on  the  necessity  of  divine 
instruction,  ix.  62 

James,  his  impetuous  zeal  reproved, 
vi.  230 

James,  the  Less,  his  character  and 
the  peculiar  object  of  his  Epistle,  vi. 
315,  316  —  why  inscribed  to  the 
"twelve  tribes,"  vi.  315,  316— how 
James  and  Paul  may  be  reconciled  on 
the  subject  of  justification,  vi.  316;  xi. 
234 

Jameson,  Professor,  his  "  Mineralo- 
gical  Illustrations  of  Cuvier's  Theory," 
quoted,  ix.  341 — on  the  Arian  inter 
pretation  of  the  term  "angel  of  the 
Lord,"  x.  167 — on  the  phrases,  "Mem- 
ra,"  "  the  Word,"  or  "  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,"  x.  270,  et  seq. 

Jansenius,  Cornelius,  his  condemna 
tion  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  xi.  417 

Jason,  the  High  Priest,  his  apostasy, 
vi.  119 

«V»  explained,  x.  232 

Jebb,  Bishop,  his  remarks  on  a  poet 
ical  passage  in  Isaiah,  vi.  134 — his 
"  Sacred  Literature,"  referred  to,  vi. 
134 

Jedediah,  the  term  explained,  x.  191 

Jehovah,  etymology  of  the  word,  x. 
135 — its  important  signification,  x.  136 
--spoken  of  under  plural  appellations, 
x.  136— of  the  Old  Testament,  consi 
dered,  x.  162,  et  seq. — a  divine  person, 
x  162,  et  seq, — an  object  of  worship 


and  trust,  x.  163 — objections  to  thirf 
doctrine,  examined,  x.  164,  et  seq. — • 
scripture  testimonies  adduced,  x.  162, 
et  seq. — proved  to  be  not  God  the  Fa 
ther,  x.  171,  et  seq. — appeared  under 
the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensa 
tions,  x.  171,  et  seq. — of  the  antedilu 
vian  world,  was  Christ,  x.  181 — testi 
monies  of  the  Fathers  that  he  was  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  x.  184, 
et  seq — objections  answered,  x.  186 — 
a  title  of  Christ,  considered,  x.  190— 
on  this  name  being  given  to  places,  x. 
191 — import  of  the  argument  which 
applies  this  name  to  the  Messiah,  x. 
192 — quibbles  of  Socinianism,  respect 
ing,  noticed,  x.  193 

Jehovah  Jireh,  import  of  the  term, 
x.  191 

Nissi,  the  term  explained, 

x.  191 

—  Shallum,  import  of  the  term, 

x.  191 

Jenkm,  Robert,  D.D.,  quoted  on. 
the  oracles  of  Heathenism,  ix.  240  — 
and  on  the  moral  agency  of  man,  x. 
418 

Jeremiah,  the  beautiful  and  tender 
style  of  his  predictions,  vi.  145-150— 
the  chronological  order  of  his  prophecy, 
vi.  167— its  peculiar  character,  vi.  167 
— fixes  the  duration  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  ix.  259 — defended  from  the 
charge  of  falsehood,  ix.  272,  275 — his 
parable  of  the  potter  illustrated,  xi. 
319,  et  seq. 

Jericho,  where  situated,  vi.  1 76 

Jerome,  his  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  ix.  185— on  the  object  of 
the  publication  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
x.  282 —  on  the  offices  of  "  pastors  and 
teachers,"  xii.  170 

Jerusalem,  importance  of,  as  a  Mis 
sionary  station,  i.  296-298 — why  the 
Jews  were  powerfully  attached  to  this 
city,  ii.  373 — circumstances  connected 
with  Christ's  entry  into,  iii.  171 — 
which  is  above,  the  church  compared 
to,  iii.  282 — why  called  "the  mother 
of  us  all,"  iii.  284 — contrast  between 
the  heavenly  and  temporal  Jerusalem, 
iii.  288 — besieged  by  the  Romans,  vi. 
92,  93,  205,  et  seq.—  besieged  and 
taken  by  Pompey,  vi.  131 — benevolence 
of  Christ  toward,  vi.  205 — events  con 
nected  with  the  destruction  of,  vi.  207, 
et  seq. — how  long  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  vi.  210— fate  of  the  Chris 
tians  at,  during  the  siege,  vi.  210 — 
mourriful  state  of  Christianity  there, 
vii.  348 
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Jewel,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop,  on  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  xi.  172 

Jewish  Council)  their  treatment  of 
Stephen,  ii.  420 — their  horrid  malignity 
accounted  for,  ii.  421 

dispensation,  recognised   an 

approach  to  an  union  -with  the  Gentiles, 
ii.  338 — designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•world,  iii.  458  —  essentially  different 
from  the  Christian,  iv.  162 — is  a  com 
ment  upon  the  Christian,  iv.  277 — how 
far  slavery  was  permitted  under  the, 
vi.  94 — a  type  of  the  Christian  dispen 
sation,  vi.  307 — the  Christian  and  Jew 
ish  contrasted,  vi.  314 

Rabbis,  not    safe  guides   in 

Biblical  interpretation,  and  why,  vii. 
516 — on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec 
tion,  xii.  23 

Scribe,  a  description  of  one 

in  Russia,  viii.  208,  et  seq. — rules  ob 
served  by,  in  transcribing  the  law,  viii. 
209- 

Jews,  restoration  of  the,  implied  in 
the  vision  of  dry  bones,  ii.  2 — views 
which  they  entertained  of  the  Messiah, 
ii.  236 — are  enemies  of  God,  ii.  306 — 
systematically  despised  the  poor  and 
the  outcast,  ii.  330 — attempts  to  con 
vert,  a  work  of  faith,  ii.  362  —  their 
attachment  to  the  metropolis  of  Judea, 
ii.  373 — a  people  guilty  of  great  ingra 
titude,  ii.  399 — privileges  of,  did  not 
exempt  from  punishment,  ii.  402 — 
their  zeal  in  the  erection  of  the  taber 
nacle  and  temple,  ii.  415 — prayed  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  ii.  470 
— are  a  separate  people,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
sacrifice,  iii.  58 — why  termed  "  prison 
ers  of  hope,"  iii.  179 — destruction  of 
the  polity  of,  foretold,  iii.  233— ex 
pected  a  ruling  Messiah,  iii.  234 — their 
claim  to  be  the  church  of  God,  noticed, 
iii.  281 — their  views  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  iii.  306 — the  covenant  in 
which  they  entered  with  God,  iii.  320 
— doctrine  of  a  future  state  known  to, 
iii.  363 — the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of,  to  be  shaken,  iii.  402 — civil  state 
of,  to  be  removed,  iii.  403 — their  re 
jection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  consi 
dered,  iv.  2 — their  day  of  visitation,  iv. 
5— how  this  day  was  neglected,  iv.  8 
— distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
Gentile,  not  the  act  of  God,  iv.  63 — 
feasts  of,  alluded  to,  iv.  98 — depravity 
of,  displayed  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
iv.  113 — evil  of  religious  bigotry  con 
spicuous  among,  iv.  342 — the  gross  for 
mality  of,  iv.  346 — their  temptations  to 


apostatize  from  Christ,  considered,  iv. 
419 — why  termed  a  "  peculiar  people," 
vi.  90 — calamities  which  befel  them, 
vi.  91 — how  far  slavery  was  permitted 
among  them,  vi-  94 — the  proverbial  in- 
hospitality  of,  accounted  for,  vi.  95 — 
possessed  a  perfect  political  freedom, 
vi.  95 — encouraged  education  and  lite 
rary  pursuits,  vi.  96 — why  prohibited 
from  worshipping  God  in  groves,  vi.  99 
— employed  in  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaauites,  vi.  100 — moral  character 
of  the,  vi.  118-120— history  of,  from 
the  captivity  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
vi.  120,  ct  seq. — in  great  favour  with 
Seleucus,  vi.  122 — their  language,  vi. 
124 — mode  of  reclining  at  meals,  vi.  193 
— sad  moral  state  of,  as  described  by 
James,  vi.  317 — much  influenced  by  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  viii.  28 —  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
viii.  42 — state  of,  in  Russia,  viii.  211 
— their  strong  attachment  to  Palestine, 
viii.  211 — the  dark  moral  character  of, 
viii.  211 — their  hereditary  malignant 
feeling  toward  Christ,  viii.  212 — their 
frequent  falls  and  public  restoration,  ix. 
41 — the  credit  in  which  they  stood  with 
the  Persian  empire,  ix.  43 — preserved 
and  propagated  the  true  religion,  ix. 
38,  et  seq. — a  special  object  of  the  Jew 
ish  Church,  noticed,  ix.  56 — predictions 
respecting  the  apostasy  and  idolatry  of, 
ix.  255,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  326 — dispersion  of, 
ix.  257  ;  xii.  327 — and  their  restora 
tion,  considered,  ix.  259,  et  seq. — they 
distinguished  between  the  Son  of  God 
and  their  Messiah,  x.  223,  224 — were 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  xi.  99,  et  seq. — how  far  they 
comprehended  the  spirituality  of  Mo 
ses's  law,  xi.  134 — the  election  of  the, 
xi.  306,  et  seq. ;  and  its  characteristic 
features,  xi.  309 — the  rejection  of  the, 
as  the  visible  church,  xi.  312,  et  seq., 
338,  et  seq. — no  unrighteousness  in  the 
original  election  of,  xi.  316— justice  of 
God  in  the  destruction  of  their  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  exhibited,  xi.  327 
— the  case  of  the  Jews  in  the  age  of 
the  Apostles,  considered,  xi.  333,  et  seq. 
Job,  the  book  of,  to  whom  attri 
buted,  vi.  162 — leading  doctrines  con 
tained  in  it,  vi.  162 — the  character  of 
Job,  vi.  163;  viii.  414;  ix.  40— theo 
logical  views  of  his  friends,  viii.  413 — 
his  gratitude  to  God  for  life,  considered, 
viii.  413,  et  seq. — when  supposed  to 
have  flourished,  ix.  40,  87 — importance 
of  the  book  of,  ix.  87 — expiatory  sacri 
fices  familiar  to,  xi.  99,  120,  157 
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Joel,  chronological  order  of  his  pro 
phecy,  vi.  166 — its  peculiar  character, 
vi.  166 — the  import  of  his  prophecy,  x. 
322 

John,  Saint,  saw  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ  in  Patmos,  ii.  392 — why  he 
applied  the  term  "  Word  "  to  our  Lord, 
ii.  432  ;  x.  273,  280,  etseq.— his  peculiar 
mode  of  commencing  his  Gospel,  no 
ticed,  iv.  89 — when  his  Gospel  was 
written,  vi.  172  —  its  distinguishing 
character,  vi.  172  ;  x.  282 — his  impe 
tuous  zeal  reproved,  vi.  230 — character 
and  leading  design  of  his  Epistle,  vi. 
319 — when  the  revelations  of  the  Apo 
calypse  were  made  known  to  him,  vi. 
324 — alluded  to  the  Gnostics  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  viii.  34 — date  of 
his  First  Epistle,  viii.  49— his  personal 
character,  x.  267  -object  of  the  pub 
lication  of  his  Gospel,  x.  282 —the 
argument  drawn  from  his  use  of  the 
term  "  Logos  "  irresistible,  x.  284 

John  the  Baptist,  predicted  by  Isaiah, 
ii.  310  ;  iv.  309 — his  appearance  de 
scribed,  iv.  309 — character  of  his  mis 
sion,  iv.  473 — events  connected  with 
his  birth,  iv.  473 — his  preaching  con 
sidered,  iv.  474 — his  peculiar  office  of 
Prophet,  iv.  475— the  success  of  his 
ministry,  iv.  477 — in  what  sense  he 
"prepared  the  way"  of  Christ,  vi.  179 
— why  he  was  sent  to  precede  the  Mes 
siah,  vi.  180 — difference  between  Chris 
tian  baptism  and  that  of  John,  x.  369  ; 
xii.  242 — the  form  of  prayer  which  he 
gave  his  followers,  xii.  76 — his  baptism 
in  Jordan,  fully  considered,  xii.  274,  et 
seq. 

Jonah,  chronological  order  of  his 
prophecy,  vi.  166 

,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Orel, 

described,  viii.  200 

Jonathan,  the  Targumist,  on  the 
phrases  "the  Word,"  and  "the  Word 
of  the  Lord,"  x.  270 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  con 
cerning  the  origin  of  nations,  vi.  59 — 
and  the  losing  of  the  primitive  lan 
guage  at  Babel,  vi.  60 — on  the  insti 
tutes  of  Menu,  ix.  47 — on  Zoroaster, 
and  the  reformed  religion  of  Persia,  ix. 
53 — on  the  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
ix.  245 

,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  on  the 

Jewish  form  of  benediction,  x.  140 — 
and  on  the  existence  of  three  persons 
;o  the  Godhead,  x.  143 

,  Rev.  William,  editor  of  the 

New  Evangelical  Magazine,  his  charac 
ter  of  Mr.  Watson  as  a  Preacher,  i. 


169 — his  report  of  one  of  his  sermons 
preached  in  the  City-road  chapel,  i. 
171-175 

Jordan,  a  description  of  this  river, 
vi.  101— Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  account 
of  it,  vi.  175 — the  baptism  of  John  in, 
considered,  xii.  274,  et  seq.— Maun- 
drell's  account  of,  xii.  276 

Jortin,  John,  D.D.,  his  remark  on 
the  diabolical  possessions  of  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  v.  346,  503 

Josephus,  the  historian,  alludes  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  vi.  67 — quoted 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  vi. 
80,  81 — on  the  invasion  of  Judea  by 
the  Romans,  vi.  92,  93 — his  relation  of 
the  martyred  mother  and  her  seven 
children,  vi.  127 — on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  vi.  208  — on  the  holy 
places,  vii.  524,  et  seq. — his  use  of  the 
term  "  heresy,"  viii.  19 — his  quotation 
of  a  traditionary  record  concerning  the 
deluge,  ix.  50 — on  the  authenticity  of 
the  history  of  Moses,  ix.  149 — on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ix.  184— 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  xii.  327 
— his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  alluded  to,  xii.  334 

Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  a  personal 
type  of  Christ,  iii.  123— the  special 
work  to  which  he  was  appointed,  iii. 
128 

Joy,  the  worship  of  God  a  source  of, 
iii.  145 — great  reason  for,  in  Christ 
having  salvation,  iii.  169 — nature  of 
that  communicated  by  the  Gospel,  iv 
215 

Judah,  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of,  ix. 
253, 254 

Judaism,  cannot  answer  the  ques 
tion,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
iii.  333— defined,  xii.  303— why  the 
Jewish  religion  is  called  « the  law," 
xii.  305 

Judaizcrs,  in  the  primitive  church, 
the  great  opposers  of  Christian  truth, 
iii.  55  ;  vi.  294 — nature  of  their  er 
rors,  vi.  297 — their  character  as  given 
by  St.  Paul,  vi.  304 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  character,  vi.  191 

Jude,  character  of  his  Epistle,  vi.  323 
— object  of,  vi.  323 — Bishop  Benson's 
opinion  respecting,  vi.  323 

Judea,  unmolested  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  vi.  121 — an  appendage  to  the 
Macedonian  empire,  vi.  122 — to  whom 
it  was  subject,  prior  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  vi.  122— history  of  the 
leading  public  events  of,  vi.  120-132 — 
political  changes  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  vi.  174,  et 
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seq. —  general  appearance  of  the  coun 
try,  vi.  176 — the  fertility  of,  disputed 
by  infidelity,  vi.  176 — the  climate  of, 
alluded  to,  vi.  1 77 

Judge,  used  in  a  regal  as  well  as  in 
a  judicial  sense,  iii.  278  ;  iv.  425— the 
term  applied  to  God  in  the  exercise  of 
mercy,  iii.  278  ;  iv.  425 — in  working 
conviction  among  the  people,  iii.  279 — 
in  his  character  as  King,  iv.  425  —  God, 
as  Judge,  to  be  habitually  remembered, 
viii.  388 

Judgment,  how  the  sins  of  men  will 
be  arraigned  on  the  day  of,  iii.  367- 
369 — is  far  less  exhibited  among  men 
than  mercy,  iv.  55 — proceedings  of, 
viii.  388— the  judgments  of  Christ  con 
sidered,  viii.  529 — the  doctrine  of, 
grounded  on  that  of  redemption,  x.  101, 
119 — on  the  passage  where  the  Son  is 
said  not  to  know  the  day  of  judgment, 
x.  296,  et  seq. 

Judgment  of  man,  a  seat  of  inward 
teligion,  iv.  348 

Judicial  justice,  defined,  x.  98 

visitation,  in    a  partial    and 

temporary  hiding  of  the  truth,  iv.  10 
— when  it  is  final  and  eternal,  iv.  1 1 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  his  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Gospel  history,  ix.  171  ; 
xii.  343 

Julius  Caesar,  denied  the  soul's  im 
mortality,  ix.  72  ;  xii.  313 — patronized 
gladiatorial  combats,  ix.  76  ;  xii.  314 

Junius  and  Tremellius,  quoted  on 
the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteous 
ness,  xi.  210 

Jurieu,  Mr.  Peter,  his  testimony  con 
cerning  supernatural  appearances,  v. 
500  (n) 

Just,  as  applied  to  Christ,  denotes 
his  righteousness,  iii.  165 — illustrated 
by  his  divinity  and  incarnation,  iii.  165 
— by  his  death,  and  work  in  the  heart 
of  man,  iii.  166 

Justice,  the  obligation  of,  not  indi 
cated  by  the  works  of  God,  ix.  13 — 
defined,  x.  97— legislative  justice, 
what,  x.  97 — distributive  and  remune 
rative  justice,  x.  98 — punitive  and  com 
mutative  justice,  x.  99 — a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  neighbour,  xii.  109 — various  de 
finitions  of,  xii.  109— ethical  justice, 
defined,  xii.  109 

of   God,    demands    of    the, 

connected  with  the  fall  of  man,  ii.  293 
• — suggests  no  way  of  pardon  for  the 
guilty,  ii.  322 —  acquiesces  in  the 
scheme  of  human  redemption,  ii.  323 
—is  in  favour  of  the  salvation  of  in 
fants,  iii.  76— defined,  iii.  76  j  ix.  368  j 


x.  97  ;  xi.  6 — no  expectation  of  mercy 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the, 
iii.  356 — opposed  to  the  scheme  of  So- 
cinianism,  iv.  175— how  exercised  in 
harmony  with  mercy,  iv.  176 — Christ 
the  image  of,  iv.  312 — should  be  con 
stantly  remembered,  viii.  385 — consist 
ency  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
with,  ix.  299,  et  seq. — righteous  cha 
racter  of  the  law  of  God,  x.  98 — ap 
parently  irreconcilable  circumstances  in 
the  administration  of,  considered,  x. 
100 —  general  judgment,  associated 
with,  x.  101 — imperfect  and  unsettled 
notions  of  the  Heathen  concerning,  x. 
103 — moral  results  of  scriptural  views 
of,  x.  104 — exemplified  in  the  penalty 
of  death  on  Adam's  sin,  x.  450,  et 
seq.  ;  xi.  8,  et  seq. — scheme  of  redemp 
tion  harmonizes  with,  xi.  6 — the  puni 
tive  nature  of  the,  xi.  41 — impugned 
by  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  elec 
tion  and  reprobation,  xi.  351 — afflic 
tions  among  men,  how  consistent  with, 
xi.  352 

Justification,  an  important  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  a  benefit  resulting  from 
the  atonement,  i.  337 — an  essential 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  ii.  278 — 
value  of,  noticed,  ii.  374 — by  faith,  a 
promise  made  to  us  in  Christ,  ii.  456— 
the  blessing  defined,  ii.  456  ;  xi.  59 — 
evangelical  views  of,  v.  14;  xi.  60 — 
view  of,  entertained  by  the  early  Me 
thodists,  v.  80 — Mr.  Wesley's  remarks 
on  a  sermon  on  this  subject,  v.  105 — 
by  works,  a  doctrine  of  Popery,  v.  1 05 
— definition  of,  in  the  early  Minutes  of 
the  Methodist  Conference,  considered, 
v.  158— how  connected  with  adoption; 
v.  159  (n) — the  order  of  passing  into  a 
state  of,  v.  166 — by  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  the  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church, 
v.  185— attainable  in  this  life,  v.  394  : 
xi.  242 — antiquity  of  the  doctrine,  vi. 
65 — evangelical  sense  of  the  doctrine, 
vi.  255 — St.  Paul's  argument  on  this 
subject,  vi.  256 — free  and  gratuitous 
justification,  unscriptural,  vi.  258 — a 
justified  man  is  regenerate,  vi.  259 — 
productive  of  great  felicity,  vi.  259 — 
Paul  and  James  reconciled  on  the  sub 
ject  of,  vi.  316 — absurdity  of  the  no 
tion  that  sanctification  precedes  justi 
fication,  vii.  220— of  infants,  x.  454  — 
and  adults,  contrasted,  x.  455 — how 
connected  with  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  a  strictly  righteous  act,  xi. 
63,  et  seq. — two  methods  of,  defined, 
xi.  63 — impossibility  of,  by  deeds  of 
the  law,  xi.  64 — does  not  free  meu 
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from  the  authority  of  the  moral  law, 
xi.  69 — the  grand  end  of,  xi.  69 — con 
sequences  of  disobedience  in  the  justi 
fied,  stated,  xi.  69— obedience  not  the 
rule  of  our  continued  justification,  xi. 
70 — the  Antinomian  notion  that  justi 
fication,  is  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of 
grace,  refuted,  xi.  77  —  cannot  be 
claimed  as  a  right,  xi.  78 — Scripture 
view  of  the  doctrine  of,  xi.  173 — syno 
nymous  with  terms  ''pardon,"  »'  remis 
sion,"  <fec.,  xi.  173 — this  signification 
of  the  term  illustrated,  xi.  174 — the 
Antinomian  notion  of  an  eternal  justi 
fication,  exploded,  xi.  176 — on  the  dis 
tinction  between  justification  and  sanc- 
tification,  xi.  177 — does  not  import  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputed  active  or  pas 
sive  righteousness  of  Christ,  xi.  177 — 
by  faith  alone,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
xi.  220— not  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  xi. 
220 — errors  concerning  this  doctrine, 
noticed,  xi.  221 — objections  to  this  doc 
trine,  refuted,  xi.  222,  et  seq. — is  not 
contrary  to  morality,  xi.  223 — is  not 
eternal,  xi.  225 — is  confounded  with 
sanctification  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
xi.  226 — influence  of  this  theory  on 
some  English  Divines,  noticed,  xi.  229 
— not  accomplished  by  faith  and  works 
united,  xi.  227,  244 ;  or  by  a  faith 
which  appropriates  the  merits  of  Christ 
to  make  up  for  our  imperfect  obedience, 
xi.  228 — in  what  respects  repentance 
is  necessary  to,  xi.  231 — the  theory  of 
justification  by  regeneration,  untenable, 
xi.  231,  232 — Bishop  Bull's  theory  of, 
examined  and  refuted,  xi.  233,  et  seq. 
— Paul  and  James  reconciled  on  this 
doctrine,  xi.  234 — the  doctrine  which 
defers  the  administration  of  justification 
to  the  last  day,  stated,  and  proved  to 
be  erroneous,  xi.  241,  et  seq. — a  pre 
sent  attainment,  xi.  242 — distinction 
between  the  justification  of  the  last 
day  and  that  which  is  now  vouchsafed, 
xi.  243 — an  argument  in  favour  of  jus 
tification  by  faith  and  works  drawn 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day, 
refuted,  xi.  244 — Dr.  John  Taylor's 
theory  of,  delusive  and  absurd,  xi.  246 
—  the  concomitants  of,  considered,  xi. 
248,  et  seq.  See  Forgiveness,  Pardon, 
&-c. 

Justifying  faith,  as  inculcated  by 
Christ,  ii.  231 — consequences  of,  ii. 
237 — defects  of,  ii.  459— concomitants 
of,  ii.  460 — is  not  general  confidence, 
but  special  trust,  ii.  461— is  the  result 
of  a  work  of  grace  on  the  heart,  iv. 
367— its  high  value,  iv.  369— connects 


man  with  the  great  atonement,  iv.  369 
-371 — and  with  the  omnipotence  of 
divine  grace,  iv.  369-371— how  the 
principle  of  this  faith  is  tried,  iv.  373, 
et  seq. — the  final  honours  of,  iv.  381 — 
both  present  and  future,  iv.  381-384 
— views  of,  entertained  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Conference,  illustrated,  v.  161— 
165 — a  definition  of,  vi.  255 — Ers- 
kine's  notions  of  justifying  faith,  re 
futed,  vii.  206 — how  this  faith  operates, 
vii.  209 — Witsius's  confused  ideas  of, 
vii.  501 — saving  faith,  defined,  vii.  502; 
viii.  435  ;  xi.  216,  et  seq.,  223,  et  seq. 
— inexplicable  on  the  Socinian  scheme, 
x.  126 — the  objection  that  the  doctrine 
is  unfavourable  to  morality,  refuted,  xi. 
223 — does  not  include  works  of  evan 
gelical  obedience,  xi.  227 — does  not 
appropriate  the  merits  of  Christ  to 
make  up  for  our  imperfect  obedience, 
xi.  228 — in  what  respect  faith  can  only 
be  said  to  be  the  root  of  obedience,  xi. 
228,  229 — not  a  mere  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  xi.  238 — the  the 
ory  of  Whitby  exploded  on  this  subject, 
xi.  238 — and  also  of  Bishop  Tomline, 
xi.  238,  239 — where  the  error  of  these 
schemes  lies,  xi.  240 — is  personal  and 
appropriating,  xi.  257 

Justin,  the  historian,  his  allusion  to 
Moses,  ix.  149  ;  xii.  332 — on  the  suc 
cess  of  Christianity,  xii.  359 

,  Martyr,  on  the  punishment 

of  crucifixion,  vi.  213 — objections  of 
his  day  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec 
tion,  viii.  44 — advocates  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  same  identical  body,  viii. 
46 — the  Socinian  calumny  against,  no 
ticed,  viii.  61 — charges  the  heathen 
philosophers  with  borrowing  from  the 
sacred  writers,  ix.  45 — on  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  history  of  Moses,  ix.  150 
—  on  the  early  progress  of  Christianity, 
ix.  320— that  Christ  was  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament,  x.  184 — on  the 
form  of  baptism,  x.  371 — on  the  im 
putation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
207 — on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec 
tion,  xii.  23 — on  the  mode  of  worship 
in  the  primitive  church,  xii.  77 — on  the 
office  of  Deacon,  xii.  170 — on  the 
mode  of  worship  in  the  early  church, 
xii.  175 — on  the  substitution  of  Chris 
tian  baptism  for  circumcision,  xii.  243 
— mentions  infant  baptism,  as  the  prac 
tice  of  his  time,  xii.  265 

Juvenal,  his  mention  of  Moses,  al 
luded  to,  ix.  149  ;  xii.  333— allusion 
of,  to  Jesus  Christ,  ix.  167 
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Kappooism  of  Ceylon,  alluded  to,  vii. 
333 

Ka,Ta\\a<Tcr&),  explained,  xi.  44 

KaT7ixovfj.€voi,  explained,  v.  101 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  his  "  Christian 
Pattern,"  characterized,  v.  6 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  on  the 
excellency  of  Abel's  offering,  xi.  121 

Kett,  Henry,  M.A.,  on  the  early 
success  of  Christianity,  ix.  320,  321 

Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  how 
given  to  Peter,  iii.  94  ;  vi.  228 ;  xii. 
206,  et  seq. — meaning  of  the  phrase,  vi. 
228 

Kiddy  Professor,  his  attempt  at 
demonstrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri 
nity,  x.  109 — his  "  Dissertation,  on  the 
eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,"  quoted,  x. 
254 — on  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  filiation  of  Christ,  x.  258 

Kidd-er,  Bishop,  on  Christ  being  said 
not  to  know  when  the  day  of  judgment 
shall  take  place,  x.  298 — on  the  crimi 
nality  of  murder,  xii.  119 

Kimchi,  Rabbi  David,  on  the  name 
Jehovah,  x.  190 

King,  Christ's  work  in  the  heart  as 
a,  noticed,  iii.  166  j  and  in  the  govern 
ment  of  his  church,  iii.  167 — the 
offence  of  the  Israelites  in  asking  a 
King,  considered,  vi.  103 — why  our 
Lord  founded  many  parables  on  the 
notion  of  a  King  or  King's  son,  vi.  182 
— God  as  our  Sovereign,  to  be  habit 
ually  remembered,  viii.  386— the  autho 
rity  of  Christ  as,  considered,  viii.  528  — 
the  duties  of  sovereign  power,  defined, 
xii.  153 — rights  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
duties  of  the  subject,  are  reciprocal, 
xii.  153 — scriptural  account  of  the 
duties  of  a,  noticed,  xii  153,  154 — and 
also  of  subjects,  xii.  154 

King,  Archbishop,  his  "  Sermon  on 
Predestination,"  referred  to,  vii.  291 — 
the  substance  of  his  theory,  stated,  vii. 
294,  et  seq. — evils  connected  therewith, 
vii.  298 — examination  of  the  theory, 
vii.  299,  et  seq. — on  the  passions 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  vii.  304 ; 
x.  31— his  theory  respecting  the  fore 
knowledge  of  God,  stated,  x.  22,  et  seq. 
— and  examined,  x.  24,  et  seq. — Bishop 
Browne's  remarks  upon  it,  x.  29 — its 
inapplicability  to  the  Scripture  charac 
ter  and  perfections  of  God,  x.  30,  et 
seq. — his  work  "  on  the  Origin  of 
Evil,"  referred  to,  x.  82,  85— on  the 
absurdity  of  the  Manichsean  scheme,  x. 


82 — on  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Deity,  x.  85 — on  the  curse  pronounced 
on  the  serpent,  x.  428 

King,  Lord,  "  his  Constitution,  &c., 
of  the  Primitive  Church,"  noticed,  v. 
143—  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Wesley's  letter 
to  the  American  societies,  v.  262 — on 
the  term  "hell,"  viii.  290— on  forms 
of  prayer,  in  the  use  of  the  early  church, 

xii.  77 

.of  Israel,  an  important  title  of 

Christ,  considered,  x.  218 — an  unequi 
vocal  mark  of  Divinity,  x.  219 

of  the  Jews,  an  important  and 

appropriate  title  of  Christ,  viii.  402  ;  x. 
218 

'$  son,  import  of  the  title  as 

applied  to  Christ,  viii.  401 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  vast  extent  of 
the,  noticed,  ii.  312 — moral  beauty 
of  the,  ii.  314 — prayer  offered  for  the 
extension  of,  ii.  470 — the  mediatorial 
kingdom  of,  considered,  iii.  25 — the 
end  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  alluded 
to,  iii.  26— the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
heart,  as  King,  noticed,  iii.  166 — spi 
ritual  nature  of,  iii.  171,  194— the 
visible  kingdom  ot'  Christ,  described,  iii. 
191— is  termed  the  kingdom  of  God, 
iii.  192 — installation  of  Christ  into,  iii. 
192 — formed  by  divine  agency,  iii.  193 
— contrasted  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  iii.  193 — the  qualifications  of  the 
agents  in,  iii.  194 — increase  of,  com 
pared  with  the  smallne-ss  of  its  com 
mencement,  iii.  195 — the  mysterious 
progress  of,  iii.  196— its  effects  upon 
other  kingdoms,  iii.  197— not  yet  fully 
established,  and  therefore  an  object 
of  prayer,  iii.  200 — import  of  the 
phrase,  iii  234 — is  to  rule  over  reli 
gious  opinion,  iii.  234 — and  over  the 
will,  iii.  235 — it  prescribes  the  method 
of  saving  the  guilty,  iii.  235 — it  rules 
over  the  affections,  iii.  235  ;  and  tem 
pers,  iii.  236 ;  and  relations  of  life,  iii. 
236—"  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  import 
of  the  phrase,  iii.  236 — all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  removed  to  make  way  for 
it,  iii.  404 — in  what  respects  it  shall 
not  be  moved,  iii.  405 — cause  of  its 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  iv.  2 — charac 
terized  by  a  regard  for  the  poor,  viii. 
404 — opposition  to  oppression,  viii.  405 
— regards  the  afflicted,  viii.  406 — en 
courages  righteousness,  viii.  407 — and 
gives  blessings  to  men,  viii.  408 

Kingdom  of  God,  that  of  nature  and 
providence,  described,  iii.  190 — that 
alluded  to  by  Daniel,  iii.  191 

Kings,  the    Books  of,  the    truth  of, 
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corroborated  by  tbe  researches  of  M. 
Champollion,  viii.  176 

Kingswood,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's 
account  of  a  riot  at,  v.  76 — progress 
of  the  Gospel  there,  v.  77 

School)  the  establishment 

and  objects  of,  v.  205,  206 — effects  of, 
v.  205,  206 — want  of  such  an  academy 
for  the  sons  of  Methodists,  deplored,  v. 
206 

Kirby,  William,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ms 
"  Entomology,"  referred  to,  x.  50 

Kirwan,  his  testimony  to  the  vera 
city  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge,  ix.  351  j  xii.  368 

KXripovofj.€u,  explained,  x.  249 

Knowledge,  advantages  of,  in  civil 
ized  society,  ii.  242 — aversion  of  man 
to  religious  knowledge,  ii.  243 — plea 
sures  of,  defined,  ii.  245 — dissemina 
tion  of,,  a  work  of  humanity,  ii.  247  J 
of  patriotism,  ii.  249  ;  and  of  virtue,  ii. 
251 — of  God,  the  foundation  of  moral 
ity,  ii.  481 — of  science,  partial  and 
temporary,  iii.  49 — peculiar  benefit  of 
saving  knowledge,  iii.  50 — imperfection 
of,  concerning  the  things  of  God,  iii. 
159 — man  has  a  faint  resemblance  of 
God  in,  iii.  292— spiritual,  a  blessing 
flowing  from  the  death  of  Christ,  iii. 
314— imperfect  and  limited  in  man,  iii. 
321 — of  the  truth,  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  iii.  413 — represented  by  the  term 
"light,"  iii.  159;  iv.  208— of  pardon 
of  sin,  a  Christian  privilege,  iv.  289 — 
inferior  to  charity,  iv.  392 — the  phrase 
"  Know  the  truth,"  explained,  iv.  402 
— the  phrase  "  Knowledge  is  power," 
considered,  iv.  413— the  Bible  not 
opposed  to  the  diffusion  of,  iv.  461 — 
merely  as  such,  has  impeded  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Gospel,  iv.  463— that 
which  doth  improve  the  morals,  noticed, 
iv.  467— may  be  richly  experienced, 
and  the  heart  unchanged,  vi.  344 — men 
more  influenced  by,  in  other  affairs, 
than  in  religion,  vii.  216 — progress  of, 
in  South  America,  alluded  to,  viii.  232 
— Methodists  exhorted  to  the  culti 
vation  of,  viii.  371 — nature  of  that  pos 
sessed  by  man  in  his  primitive  state,  x. 
394 

Knoivledge  of  Christ,  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  Gospel,  ii.  450 — importance 
of  the,  iii.  46 — excellency  of,  argued 
from  its  certainty,  iii.  47 — from  its 
majesty  and  grandeur,  iii.  48 — from  its 
suitableness  and  adaptation,  iii.  49 — its 
peculiar  blessedness,  iii.  50 — its  excel 
lency  discovered  in  its  comprehensive 
ness,  iii.  51 — and  in  its  sanctifying 


nature,  iii.  52 — necessity  of  securing 
it,  iii.  63 — duty  of  diffusing  it,  iii.  53, 
64 — Heathen  destitute  of  the,  iv.  156 

Knowledge  of  God,  nature  and  extent 
of,  x.  46 — in  what  sense  there  is  order 
and  succession  in,  x.  47 

of  a  God,  how  communi 
cated  to  the  ancient  world,  ix.  372 — 
not  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
ix.  372 

,  religious,  a  peculiarity 

of  the  Christian  dispensation,  ix.  458 — 
deplorable  state  of  the  dark  ages, 
adverted  to,  iv.  459 — source  of  all 
moral  influence,  iv.  463 — from  the 
truths  presented  to  the  mind,  iv.  464 — 
exhibits  a  standard  of  duty  binding  on 
the  conscience,  iv.  465 

Knox,  Alexander,  Esq.,  unfitness  of, 
to  judge  the  religious  character  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  i.  259— happy  sketch 
by,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley  in  old  age, 
v.  325 

Koran,  the,  its  character,  vii.  382, 
383— the  authors  of  it,  alluded  to,  vii. 
382,  383 

Koster,  Mr.,  his  tract  "  on  the  ame 
lioration  of  slavery,"  quoted,  vi.  460 

Krishna,  the  Hindoo  mediatorial 
deity,  alluded  to,  ix.  49 

Kvpios,  from  whence  derived,  ix. 
489  ;  x.  193— import  of  the  name,  x. 
193 — the  high  sense  in  which  the  term 
was  used  by  the  Evangelists,  x.  195 


L. 


Labour,  piety  considered  as  a,  iii.  29 

Ladder,  Jacob's  dream  of  the,  no 
ticed,  vi.  69 

Lamb  of  God,  how  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  ii.  405 — why 
this  term  was  given  to  the  Son  of  God, 
xi.  88 

Lantech,  the  first  polygamist,  xii, 
129 

Language,  how  far  confounded,  at 
Babel,  vi.  60 — the  primitive  language 
not  lost,  vi.  60 — not  originally  a  human 
invention,  vi.  61 — the  idea  of  Abbe  de 
Brosses,  noticed,  vi.  61 — when  the 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  vi. 
124 — in  which  the  Gospels  were  writ 
ten,  vi.  172 — English  language,  how 
little  changed  since  the  Bible  was 
first  translated  from  the  Greek,  vi.  174 

Laodicea,  the  Council  of,  its  authori 
tative  catalogue  of  canonical  Scripture, 
ix.  185 

Lao-tseu,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  an 
account  of,  ix.  488 
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Lardner,  Dionysius,  LL.D.,  bis 
"  Discourse  on  the  Advantages  of  natu 
ral  Philosophy,"  &c.,  reviewed,  vii.  392 
— its  character,  vii.  403 

,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  on  Jewish 

and  heathen  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  Gospel  history,  ix.  168 

Last  day,  the  theory  which  defers 
the  administration  of  justification  to 
this  period,  stated  and  refuted,  xi.  241, 
et  seq. — character  of  the  justification 
then  given,  xi.  244  —  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  proceedings  of,  in 
favour  of  justification  by  faith  and 
works,  examined,  xi.  244,  245 

"  Last  days"  scriptural  meaning 
of  the  term,  iii.  271— indicated  the  per 
fection  of  the  Gospel  system,  iii.  272 

Laurence,  Archbishop,  his  "  Disser 
tation  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John," 
quoted,  x.  274 — on  the  importance 
of  the  term  "  Logos,"  as  occasionally 
employed  by  St.  John,  x.  285 

Law,  of  moral  causes  and  effects,  ii. 
201 — of  circumstances,  ii.  202 — both 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
Providence,  ii.  203 — of  nature,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  par 
ticular  Providence,  ii.  207 — the  giving 
of  the,  was  a  visible  manifestation 
of  God,  ii.  438— is  emphatically  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel,  ii.  472 — human 
law,  unable  to  remedy  the  evils  of  idol 
atry,  ii.  488 — operation  of,  without 
religion,  considered,  ii.  488 — effect  of, 
a  proof  of  the  bondage  of  corruption,  iii. 
134 — steadfastness  of,  illustrated,  iii. 
303 — in  what  respects  it  is  the  strength 
of  sin,  iii.  431 — reciprocal  uses  of,  and 
the  Gospel,  iv.  169 — and  grace  closely 
connected,  iv.  171 — harmonizes  with 
every  dispensation  of  religion  to  man, 
iv.  J71;  viii.  418— great  principle  of, 
taken  into  the  Christian  dispensation, 
iv.  172 — why  the  tables  of,  were  depo 
sited  in  the  ark,  iv.  172 — how  far  is  to 
be  re-established  by  the  Gospel,  iv.  173 
— furnished  no  means  of  justification 
before  God,  iv.  287 — the  extent  of, 
opposed  by  many,  iv.  359 — the  law 
of  paradise,  considered,  vi.  31 — autho 
rity  of,  upheld  in  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ,  vi.  42,  et  seq. — why  so 
solemnly  proclaimed  on  Sinai,  vi.  79 — 
importance  of,  to  convince  of  sin,  viii. 
236 — a  subject  of  revelation  from  God, 
ix.  10 — definition  of,  ix.  11 — opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  the  origin  of,  ix.  33 — 
original  law,  how  preserved  from  corrup 
tion,  ix.  38 — the  flood  a  powerful  attesta 
tion  to  the  sanctity  of  the,  ix.  39 — never 


entirely  obliterated  from  the  earth,  ix. 
75 — on  that  ordained  by  angels,  x.  187 
— remarks  upon  the  law  of  God,  x. 
380— the  moral  law  defined,  x.  382— 
not  first  introduced,  when  the  law  of 
Moses  was  given,  x.  384 — definition  of, 
x.  385 ;  xii.  306— authority  of,  how 
upheld  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  xi. 
80 — value  of  the  moral  law,  xii.  27 — 
way  in  which  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  xii.  28 — no  part  of  the  moral 
law  repealed  in  the  New  Testament, 
xii.  28  — absurdity  of  contending  t'lat  it 
ought  to  be  re-enacted,  xii.  30 — autho 
rity  of  the  decalogue  established  in  the 
New  Testament,  xii.  31 — in  which, 
there  is  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the 
moral  law,  xii.  32— in  what  respect  the 
law  of  the  land  should  take  cognizance 
of  marriage,  xii.  132 — why  the  Jewish 
religion  is  called  "  the  law,"  xii.  305 

Law,  ceremonial,  two-fold  efficacy 
of,  iii.  1 13 — terrible  manner  in  which  it 
was  given,  iii.  401 — a  typical  institu 
tion,  iv.  507  ;  vi.  86 — important  truths 
taught  by  the,  vi.  88 — uninspired  Jew 
ish  writers,  opinion  of,  respecting,  vi. 
89— illustrated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  vi.  307 — the  abolition  of,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  viii.  530 — of  what  typi 
cal,  xi.  101,  et  seq. — the  spirituality  of, 
how  far  comprehended  by  the  Jews,  xi. 
134— when  repealed,  xii.  29 

,  Edmund,  D.D.,  his  "  Inquiry 

into  the  Ideas  of  Space,"  &c.,  referred 
to,  ix.  459.  510 

,  Rev.  W.f  defective  character 

of  his  writings,  v.  14  ;  vii.  419 — as  an 
expositor,  noticed,  viii.  73 

Lawrence,  William,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
theory  of  life,  alluded  to,  ix.  477,  478 

Lawson,  Rev.  George,  on  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  ix.  369— his  Theo-poli- 
tica,  quoted,  ix.  461 — on  the  unity  of 
God,  ix.  462 — on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  x.  360 — on  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  justification,  xi.  175,  176 — 
on  justifying  faith,  xi.  219,  220— on 
good  works,  how  far  excellent,  xi.  246 

Lawyers,  among  the  Jews,  who  they 
were,  vi.  190 

Lay  delegation,  in  the  Methodist 
Conference,  considered,  vii.  159 

preaching,  Mr.  Wesley's  scru 
ples  concerning,  v.  95 — employs  Tho 
mas  Maxfield,  v.  95 — defence  of,  v.  95 
— vast  importance  of,  vii.  284,  et  seq. — 
evil  arising  from  prejudices  against  the 
practice,  vii.  285— propriety  of,  vii.  286 
—  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
employment  of,  vii.  287,  et  seq. 
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Le  Clerc,  on  the  offering  of  Abel.  xi. 
120 

Leaders' -Meeting,  powers  of  the  mi 
nistry  not  divided  with,  vii.  97 — duties 
of  a,  vii.  97 

Learning,  important  to  a  Christian 
Minister,  ii.  181,  et  seq. — how  it  should 
be  used,  ii.  184 — insufficiency  of.  in  a 
Minister,  if  he  be  destitute  of  other 
qualifications,  iii.  96 — danger  of  in  a 
church,  when  separated  from  piety,  vii. 
184 

Leeds,  disputes  in  the  Methodist  so 
cieties  there,  vii.  104 

Legerdemain,  much  cultivated  by  the 
pagan  priesthood,  vi.  77 — how  far  con 
cerned  in  the  feats  of  the  magicians 
of  Egypt,  ix.  217 

Legislation,  unable  to  procure  real 
happiness,  ii.  324 

Legislative  justice,  denned,  x.  97 
Leibnitz,   Godfrey  W.,  view   of,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  xii.  25 
Leighton,  Archbishop,  his  account  of 
the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  v.  62 

Leland,  John,  D.D..  on  the  term 
"  natural  religion,"  ix.  24 — on  the  ac 
cordance  of  some  of  the  opinions  of 
Plato  with  the  Mosaic  records,  ix.  35 — 
on  the  transmission  of  the  true  religion, 
ix.  40 — on  the  mysteries  of  Heathen 
ism,  ix.  92— and  on  the  ideas  of  pagan 
philosophers  respecting  the  creation,  ix. 
377 

Leslie,  Charles,  M.A.,  on  the  impos 
sibility  of  forgery  in  the  Pentateuch,  ix. 
152,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  335,  et  seq. — his  four 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  mat 
ter  of  fact,  ix.  161  ;  xii.  339— applica 
tion  of  these  rules  to  Gospel  history,  ix. 
161,  et  seq.;  xii.  339— and  to  the 
legends  of  Mahometanism  and  Pagan 
ism,  ix.  1 62 — on  the  marks  of  a  faithful 
and  exact  testimony,  ix.  196 

Lessey,  Rev.  Theophilus,  his  "  Ser 
mons  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,"  re 
viewed,  viii.  116-120 — importance  of 
the  subject,  viii.  116 — its  practical  use, 
viii.  119 

Letters,  Mr.  Watson  to  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edmondson,  i.  73 — to  Mr. 
John  Faulkner,  i.  77,  82,  92 — to  Mr.  A. 
Watkin,  i.  108,  127,  129,  143— to  his 
dying  father,  i.  120 — to  Mr.  Makinson,i. 
123,  125,  143— to  Mr.  Walton,  i.  165, 
216,  264,  277,  290,  292— to  W.  C. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  i.  181,200,  281,  282,  283, 
286— to  Mr.  Garbutt,  i.  183,  321— to 
Miss  M.  Smith,  i.  230— to  the  Rev. 
William  Goy,  i.  247— to  his  daughter, 
i.  268,  312,  313— to  the  Rev.  Robert 


Young,  i.  271— to  Mrs.  Watson,  i.  272 
— to  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hoole,  i.  284 — to 
his  son,  i.  285— to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Al- 
lum,  i.  296— to  Mr.  James  Nichols,  i. 
3tJ6— to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emory,  i.  377— 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Blaine,  i.  403 — from 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley  to  Robert  Young, 
v.  137 — from  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  to  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  246 — Mr. 
Wesley's  reply,  v.  247 — from  Mr.  Wes 
ley  to  a  nobleman,  v.  251 — to  the  Ame 
rican  societies,  v.  262 — and  to  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  vii.  436 

Letters  of  the  alphabet,  Warburton's 
theory  of  the  origin  of,  viii.  169— the 
controversy  respecting  the,  viii.  170 — 
the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet, 
viii.  170 — Marquis  Spineto's  opinion 
respecting  the  antiquity  of,  examined, 
viii.  171,  et  seq. 

Levitical  dispensation,  of  what  typi 
cal,  xi.  101,  et  seq. 

Liberality,  law  of,  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  ii.  348  ;  xii.  106 — urged 
from  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
soul,  ii.  417 

Liberty,  glorious,  of  the  children  of 
God,  described,  iii.  135 — moral  liberty, 
defined,  xi.  487 — one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  xii.  109 — the  voluntary 
surrender  of,  considered,  xii.  122 — 
liberty  of  conscience,  xii.  123 

of  God,  character  of  the,  x. 

48 — allied  to  his  immutability,  x.  48 — 
the  actions  of  God  are  the  result  of 
liberty  and  choice,  x.  49 

of  the  press,   an   invaluable 

privilege  of  Britain,  vi.  380 — constitu 
tional  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the 
French  Minister  concerning  the,  vi.  381 
Life,  the  natural  love  of,  ii.  260— 
the  shortness  of,  urges  quickness  in  all 
we  do,  ii.  344 — affecting  representation 
of  its  brevity,  ii.  345 — short  as  it  is, 
important  work  may  be  done,  ii.  346 — 
the  great  end  of,  iii.  3,  15  ;  viii.  424 — 
of  the  righteous  prolonged,  in  mercy  to 
others,  iii.  9 — and  also  to  himself,  iii. 
9 — how  the  Christian  is  the  Lord's  in 
life,  iii.  10 — the  great  period  for  the 
attainment  of  holiness,  iii.  11 — a  great 
and  mysterious  phenomenon,  vi.  28 — 
Dr.  Good's  description  of,  vi.  28 — fur 
ther  evidence  than  the  word  of  God 
of  an  immaterial  principle  in  man, 
vi.  28 — animal,  intellectual,  and  spirit 
ual,  described,  vi.  349— the  gift  of  God, 
viii.  413,  et  seq. — the  Scripture  repre 
sentation  of,  viii.  414 — various  kinds  of 
specified,  viii.  415 — the  numerous  en 
joyments  of,  viii.  416 — capability  of, 
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knowing  God  during  life,  considered, 
viii.  418 — a  scene  of  moral  discipline, 
viii.  420 — connexion  of,  with  another 
state  of  being,  viii.  422 — the  way  in 
which  life  is  made  a  blessing  to  man, 
viii.  425— human  life,  little  regarded 
among  the  Heathen,  ix.  76  ;  xii.  314 — 
of  man,  how  affected  by  the  fall,  ix. 
287— definition  of  the  term,  ix.  476 — • 
Bichat's  theory  of  life,  examined,  ix. 
476,  et  seq.  ;  and  Cuvier's,  ix.  478 — 
the  question  answered,  "  What  is  life  ?  " 
ix.  479,  480 — a  natural  right  of  man, 
xii.  109 — when  life  may  lawfully  be 
hazarded,  xii.  114 — nature  and  evil  of 
suicide,  xii.  115,  et  seq. — how  valued 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  xii.  117 
—  is  not  disposable  at  the  option  of  man, 
xii.  121 

Life  in  Christ,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
iv.  90 — a  mark  of  essential  divinity,  iv. 
90 — Christ  the  source  of  life  in  all,  iv. 
90 — implies  the  life  of  man's  justifica 
tion,  iv.  91  ;  and  salvation,  iv.  93-95 

Light  of  knowledge,  importance  of,  to 
man,  ii.  243 — a  term  used  to  represent 
the  eternal  state  of  the  blessed,  iii.  157 
— emblematical  of  holiness,  iii.  157} 
of  gladness,  iii.  158  ;  and  of  knowledge, 
iii.  159;  iv.  208  —  why  persevering 
piety  is  compared  to  light,  iii.  261,  et 
seq.— of  the  intellect,  from  God,  iii.  449 
— in  what  respect  it  is  an  emblem  of 
the  Gospel,  iv.  214 — the  change  from 
darkness  to,  defined,  iv.  408 — an  ex 
pressive  figure  of  the  Saviour,  iv.  431 — 
the  armour  of,  described,  iv.  432,  el  seq. 
— the  creation  of,  before  that  of  the 
sun,  noticed,  vi.  27  ;  ix.  348 — an  em 
blem  of  good,  viii.  490 — on  the  creation 
of,  ix.  348 

Lightfoot,  John,  D.D.,  on  the  bap 
tism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  x.  368  ;  xii. 
247 — on  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  syna 
gogue,  xii.  175 

Liml)orchy  Philip,  D.D.,  his  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  referred  to, 
x.  479 

Lindsey,  Rev.  Theophilus,  his  refu 
tation  of  the  Arian  hypothesis  on  the 
term  "  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  x.  167 — his 
view  of  the  phrase,  x.  170 — his  attempt 
to  evade  the  force  of  Stephen's  prayer, 
noticed,  x.  318 

Lingard,  John,  D.D.,  character  of, 
as  an  historian,  vii.  447 

Linnaeus,  degrading  effects  of  his 
arbitrary  classification,  x.  63 

Liturgy,  a  remarkable  sentiment  in 
that  of  the  Jews,  noticed,  iii.  375—how 
far  an  obligatory  Liturgy  may  minister 


to  the  purity  of  a  church,  vii.  181 — irre 
gular  mode  of  reading  the,  condemned, 
viii.  286 — Liturgies,  when  censurable, 
xii.  73 — objections  to  the  use  of,  consi 
dered,  xii.  74 — the  rejection  of,  absurd 
and  unscriptural,  xii.  75 — antiquity  of 
forms  of  prayer  alluded  to,  xii.  75 — the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  in  favour 
of  Liturgies,  xii.  76— public  Liturgies, 
objections  to  the  use  of,  examined,  xii. 
77— absurdities  into  which  the  indis 
criminate  advocates  of  Liturgies  have 
fallen,  xii.  78.  See  Forms  of  Prayer. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  David,  his  "  Horae  Theo- 
logicse,"  referred  to,  ix.  308 

Local  jurisdictions    in    Methodism, 

>of,  vii.  101 

John|  his  definition  of  the 
term  "believing,"  vii.  58 — on  the  use 
of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation,  vii. 
59 — on~moral  agency,  ix.  5 — on  man's 
inaptitude  for  close  reasoning  and  reflec 
tion,  ix.  20 — on  the  unauthorized  cha 
racter  of  human  opinion,  ix.  21 — on  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  ix.  25 — on 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  ix.  117 — on 
the  argument  a  priori  and  d  posteriori, 
ix.  387— the  absurdity  of  his  notion  of  a 
social  compact  originating  government, 
xii.  152— on  the  self-sufficiency  of  phi 
losophy,  xii.  311 

Logic,  correspondence  respecting  the 
study  of,  i.  143 

Logos,  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
term,  viii.  62,  et  seq. — the  expression 
not  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  sects, 
viii.  64 ;  x.  267— is  called  "  God,"  in 
the  highest  sense,  x.  204— much  scru 
tinized  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  x. 
205  — from  whence  the  term  was  drawn, 
x.  267 — Scripture  testimonies  of  the 
use  of  the  title,  x.  268,  et  seq.— fre 
quently  adopted  by  the  ancients,  x.  269 
— and  by  the  Targumists,  x.  269— illus 
trated  from  the  Old  Testament,  x.  270, 
et  seq.—  spoken  of  as  Mediator,  x.  271  ; 
as  making  atonement,  x.  271  ;  as  Re 
deemer,  x.  271 ;  as  only-begotten,  x. 
272— the  Logos  of  Philo  and  Plato, 
considered,  x.  275,  et  seq — why  thia 
term  is  not  generally  applied  to  our 
Saviour  in  the  Gospel,  x.  279 — why 
this  term  was  occasionally  used  by  St. 
John,  x.  280,  et  seq. — was  no  fanciful 
phrase,  x.  284 — the  argument  from  St. 
John's  use  of  the  word,  irresistible,  x. 
284— divinity  of  the  term,  x.  286 

Loins,  girt  with  truth,  explained,  iv. 
433 

Lollards,  the  origin  of  the,  vii.  460 

London     Corresponding    Society,    a 
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revolutionary  political  institution,  vi. 
374 

London  South  Circuit,  address  to  the 
Trustees,  &c.,  of  the,  vii.  89-125— 
general  tranquillity  of,  vii.  90 — errors 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  vii.  90,  91  — 
sought  to  establish  its  own  independ 
ency,  vii.  107 — denied  the  right  of  Con 
ference  interference,  vii.  108,  et  seq. — 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
vii.  1 1 0  — its  unconstitutional  character, 
vii.  1J2,  et  seq. 

Longinus,  his  allusion  to  Moses,  ix. 
1 50  ;  xii.  333 

Longsuffering  of  God,  how  displayed 
toward  man,  iii.  364,  365 — a  corrupt 
perversion  of  the,  iii.  365 

Lord,  why  this  name  is  frequently 
printed  in  capital  letters,  vi.  31 — an 
important  title  of  Jesus  Christ,  x.  194— 
an  indisputable  proof  of  divinity,  x.  194, 
et  seq. — not  used  merely  as  a  term  of 
human  courtesy,  x.  194,  et  seq. 

of  Hosts,  an  important  title 

of  Christ,  x.  218 

of  the  temple,  an  emphatic  title 

given  to  Christ,  illustrated,  x.  175-178 

Lord's  prayer,  on  the  substitution 
of  who  for  which  in  the,  i.  144 — was 
intended  by  our  Lord  to  be  used  as  a 
form  of  prayer,  xii.  76.  See  Forms 
of  Prayer,  Liturgy. 

supper.     See  Eucharist. 

Lot,  Canaan  divided  among  the  Israel 
ites  by,  alluded  to,  iii.  31 — of  the  vari 
ous  Israelites,  divinely  determined,  iii. 
32 

Louis  XIV.,  advanced  the  spread 
of  infidelity  in  France,  iv.  249 

Love,  a  principle  peculiar  to  Christi 
anity,  ii.  82 — importance  of  charity  in  a 
Christian  Minister,  ii.  169  — its  source, 
ii.  170 — its  nature,  ii.  171,  et  seq — dis 
interested  and  without  partiality,  ii.  172 
— generous,  ii.  173 — universal,  ii.  174 
— condescending,  ii.  175 — careful  and 
unwearied,  ii.  1 76 — the  mightiest  energy 
of  the  Gospel,  ii.  309 — a  moral  effect 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  iii.  64 — 
of  Christ,  a  mark  of  a  right  state  of  the 
heart,  iii.  151 — of  the  members  of  the 
church,  a  Christian  duty,  iii.  153 — how 
far  man  resembles  God  in,  iii.  294 — a 
blessing  flowing  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
iii.  315— durability  of,  iv.  393— ordi 
nary,  in  contrast  with  that  which  is 
divine,  iv.  537— love  to  God,  foundation 
of,  viii.  252,  et  seq. — privileges  of  those 
who  love  God,  described,  viii.  455,  et 
seq.  —character  of  those  who  love  God, 
viii.  455 — a  reciprocal  duty  of  the  mar 


ried  state,  xii.  134 — a  duty  of  children 
to  parents,  xii.  137  j  and  of  parents  to 
children,  xii.  140 

Love  of  Christ,  it  "  passeth  know 
ledge,"  explained,  iv.  532 — is  beyond 
conception  and  expression,  iv.  533 — 
displayed  in  the  care  which  marks  his 
administration,  iv.  535 — in  the  bless 
ings  granted  to  man,  iv.  536 — is  the 
love  of  an  infinite  nature,  iv.  537 — how 
it  is  known,  iv.  538 — to  be  recognised 
in  our  meditations,  iv.  538 — is  adapted 
to  our  condition,  iv.  539 — is  experi 
enced  in  the  heart,  iv.  539 — exemplified 
in  our  practical  conduct,  iv.  540 — exhi 
bits  the  true  power  of  Christianity,  viii. 
547 — annihilated  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Socinians  and  Arians,  x.  123,  et  seq.,  127 

to  Christ,  reasons  for,  iv.  450  ; 

his  supreme  excellency,  iv.  450  ;  his 
great  work  of  redemption,  iv.  451  ; 
and  from  the  benefits  he  imparts,  iv. 
453 — the  true  character  of  evangelical 
obedience,  iv.  453 — the  instruments  of 
holy  attainment,  iv.  454 — the  antago 
nist  of  the  love  of  the  world,  iv.  455 — 
is  the  root  of  all  charity  to  man,  iv. 
456 — it  removes  the  terrors  from  futu 
rity,  iv.  456— general  effects  of,  viii. 
410 — character  of,  changed  on  the  So- 
cinian  scheme,  x.  127 

of  God,  declared  as  belonging 

to  the  divine  nature,  iii.  294— in  seek 
ing  man's  recovery,  a  proof  of  long- 
suffering,  iii.  365— shown  in  his  not 
willingly  afflicting  man,  iv.  55 — pro 
perties  of,  viii.  429— harmonizes  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
xi.  41 — is  impugned  by  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election  and  reproba 
tion,  xi.  350 

to    God,    foundation    of,    viii. 

252,  et  seq. — a  duty  which  men  owe  to 
God,  xii.  45 —  the  principle  on  which  it 
is    founded,    xii.    45 — nature     of    the 
affection,  xii.  45 — influence   of,  on  the 
conduct  of  men,  xii  46 

of  our  neighbour,  nature  of 

this  affection,  xii.  103 — how  to  be  ex 
pressed,  xii.  105 — rule  of  its  exercise, 
xii.    106— is     the  opposite    of  selfish 
ness,  xii.  106 

Low  Countries,  state  of  religion  in 
the,  in  the  time  of  Arminius,  vii.  484 

Lowth,  Robert,  D.D.,  on  the  term 
"  sheol,"  viii.  289 — his  account  of  the 
Sibylline  verses,  ix.  51 — on  the  phrase 
"  everlasting  Father,"  x.  289 — on  the 
vicarious  character  of  the  suffering  of 
Christ,  xi.  35 

Lucian,  on  Syrian  traditions  respect- 
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ing  the  deluge,  ix.  50 — his  reference 
to  Jesus  Christ,  alluded  to,  ix.  168 

Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  on  the  character 
of  Christ  "as  King  of  Israel,"  x. 
219— on  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  x. 
229 

Luke,  when  his  Gospel  was  written, 
vi.  172 — its  peculiar  character,  vi.  172 
— the  man  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  vi.  275 

Luther,  Martin,  views  of  philosophy 
concerning  his  reformation,  ii.  217 — 
a  remarkable  saying  of,  noticed,  ii. 
447 — an  anecdote  of,  iv.  39 — his  pre 
face  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  no 
ticed,  v.  53 — also  to  the  Galatians,  v. 
54,  223 — incautious  character  of  the 
latter  book,  v.  84 — on  the  doctrine  of 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  v.  404  ;  xi. 
268 — his  principles  contemned  by  the 
modern  Divines  of  Germany,  vii.  176 — 
favoured  the  dogmas  of  Augustine,  vii. 
480 — character  of  his  music,  viii.  325 
— on  the  phrase,  "  Sin  is  covered," 
xi.  192— on  the  imputation  of  faith  for 
righteousness,  xi.  208 — his  recovery 
from  the  Augustinian  error,  noticed,  xi. 
417 — his  view  of  Episcopacy,  xii.  180 
— was  held  in  bondage  on  the  subject 
of  the  eucharist,  xii.  290 

Lutheran  Church,  held  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  xi.  221 
— was  settled  in  the  doctrine  of  uni 
versal  redemption,  xi.  417  ;  and  on  tha 
nature  of  baptism,  xii.  223 

A.vrpov,  explained,  xi.  51 

Lycvrgus,  immoral  tendency  of  some 
of  the  laws  ofWx.  79 

Lydia,  baptism  of  the  house  of,  con 
sidered,  xii.  260 

Lying,  lax  views  of  the  evil  of,  en 
tertained  by  ancient  philosophers,  ix. 
80 

Ly Helton,  Lord,  his  "  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,"  noticed,  v.  222 

M. 

Maccabees,  patriotism  of  the,  vi.  120, 
128 — the  Books  of  the,  characterized, 
vi.  128 

M'Crie,  Thomas,  D.D.,  his  "His 
tory  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,"  &c.,  viii. 
81-84 

Macedonius,  an  ancient  heretic,  al 
luded  to,  xii.  200 

Macknight,  James,  D.D.,  on  the 
final  triumph  of  Christ,  viii.  296 — on 
the  pretended  heathen  miracles,  ix. 
232 — on  the  feats  of  the  magicians  of 


Egypt,  ix.  237 — an  error  into  \vhich  he 
has  fallen,  respecting  the  speaking  of 
the  Son,  x.  183  —  on  the  phrase, 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,"  x.  239 — 
on  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  x.  248 — • 
on  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  the 
angels,  x.  249 — on  the  eternity  of* 
Christ,  x.  290 — and  on  the  passage 
where  the  Son  is  said  not  to  know  the 
day  of  judgment,  x.  297 

Maclaine,  Archibald,  D.D.,  remarks 
of,  on  the  middle  scheme,  called"  Bax- 
terianism,"  xi.  458 

Maclaurin,  his  "  Essay  on  the  Pro 
phecies,"  quoted,  x.  226 

M'Nicoll,  Rev.  David,  his  "  Sermon 
on  Divine  Providence  illustrated  in  the 
Ordination  of  Civil  Government,"  re 
viewed,  vii.  511-515 — its  excellency, 
vii.  513 — the  subject  of  resistance  to 
government  in  extreme  cases,  consi 
dered,  vii.  514 

"Made  perfect,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  iv.  426 

Magee,  Archbishop,  criticism  of,  oa 
the  term  "  sheol,"  viii.  289 — on  the 
Socinian  interpretation  of  "  ascending 
into "  and  "  coming  down  from  hea 
ven,"  x.  154 — on  the  passage  respect 
ing  the  Jews  tempting  Christ  in  the 
wilderness,  referred  to,  x.  182 — on 
the  title  of  Christ,  "  God  blessed  for 
ever,  x.  215,  217 — on  the  fall  of  man, 
x.  405 — on  the  term  "  atonement,"  xi. 
94 — on  the  excellency  of  Abel's  offer 
ing,  xi.  121 — and  on  the  sacrifices  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  xi.  132 

Magi,  the  history  and  character  of 
the,  vi.  220 — paid  the  first  adoration 
to  the  Messiah,  vi.  221 — the  Persian 
Magi  described,  viii.  479 — how  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  true  reli 
gion,  viii.  484 — corruption  of  the  Ma- 
gian  doctrine,  ix.  54 — influence  of  the 
captivity  on  the  corrupted  religion  of, 
ix.  55 

Magicians,  of  Egypt,  how  they  imi 
tated  the  signs  of  Moses,  vi.  77  j  xii. 
361 — were  discomfited,  vi.  77  ;  xii. 
361 — nature  of  their  efforts,  considered, 
ix.  215,  et  seq. — the  object  of,  ix.  216 
— the  enchantments  of,  ix.  216 — how 
far  their  feats  the  result  of  legerde 
main,  ix.  217 — they  wrought  no  mira 
cle,  ix.  225 — Farmer's  observations  on, 
ix.  236,  et  seq. 

Mahomet,  plans  he  pursued  in  the 
establishment  of  his  religion,  vii.  364— 
cause  of  his  success,  vii.  365 — his  as 
sistants  in  the  formation  of  the  Koran, 
vii.  383 — wrought  no  miracles,  ix.  162 
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— contrasted  with  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  ix.  320 

Mahoinetanism,  character  of  its  fol 
lowers,  ii.  84 — is  enmity  against  God, 
ii.  306 — attempts  to  introduce  the  Gos 
pel  in  the  midst  of,  a  work  of  faith,  ii. 
362 — enfeebled  condition  of,  in  the 
east,  vii.  359 — its  character  as  a  sys 
tem  of  religion,  vii.  360 — paralleled 
with  Christianity,  vii.  361,  ct  scq. — 
wildness  of  the  contrast,  vii.  363 — 
cause  of  its  prosperity,  vii.  365 — state 
of  the  world  at  its  approach,  vii.  369 — 
cannot  legitimately  be  paralleled  with 
Christianity,  vii.  372 ;  xii.  359 — wither 
ing  influence  of,  on  the  arts  and  learn 
ing,  vii.  386 — its  opposing  influence  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  vii.  389, 
390 — Leslie's  rules  applied  to  the  le 
gends  of,  ix.  162 

Maimonides,  his  disqualifications  to 
write  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  noticed, 
vii.  517 — his  perplexity  in  endeavour 
ing  to  discover  a  design  in  the  giving 
of  the  law,  vii.  518 — views  the  reasons 
of  the  law,  as  moral  and  political,  vii. 
519 — defects  of  this  conclusion,  vii. 
520 — in  defence  of  it,  adduces  the 
Zabii,  vii.  521 — his  imperfect  views  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  vii.  523 ; 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  vii.  523  ; 
of  the  holy  places,  vii.  524  ;  and  of 
sacrifices,  vii.  524 — on  the  word  "  Je 
hovah,"  x.  136 — on  the  signification 
of  the  word  "  Memra,"  x.  274 — on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  xii.  23 — 
on  the  officers  of  the  synagogue,  xii. 
175 — on  the  Jewish  baptism  of  prose 
lytes,  xii.  246 

Majesty  of  Christ,  displayed  by  his 
miracles,  ii.  227 — majesty  of  his  Gos 
pel,  ii.  308 — in  his  regal  office,  viii. 
536 

of  God,  no  mercy  expected 

from  a  mere  contemplation  of  the,  iii. 
355 

Malachi,  character  of  his  prophecy, 
vi.  119,  168 — chronological  order  of 
his  prediction,  vi.  168 — condemned  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  xii.  130 

Malice,  fearfully  encouraged,  among 
the  ancients,  ix.  78  ;  xii.  315 

Malta,  why  Great  Britain  refused  to 
evacuate,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  vi.  382,  383— how  far  this 
island  is  valuable  to  England,  vi.  383 

Man,  in  what  respect  he  is  magni 
fied  by  God,  ii.  66,  et  seq.—\)j  the  gift 
of  an  intellectual  nature,  ii.  67 — by  the 
variety  and  kind  of  pleasures  of  which 
he  is  capable,  ii.  68 — immortality  a 


proof  of  his  greatness,  ii.  73 — he  ia 
magnified  by  the  conduct  of  God  to 
ward  him  as  a  sinner,  ii.  73 ;  and  his 
recovery  by  Christ,  ii.  74 — the  folly  and 
moral  degradation  of  man,  noticed,  ii. 
79 — his  obligations  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  ii.  84 — bis 
character  duly  estimated,  ii.  85,  91 — - 
foundation  of  the  human  fraternity,  ii. 
89 — how  degraded  by  a  brutal  philoso 
phy,  ii.  90 — in  what  respects  man  is  to 
be  honoured,  ii.  91 — how  God  is  to  be 
honoured  in  man,  ii.  133,  134 — his 
aversion  to  Scripture  truth,  stated,  ii. 
211 — dignity  of,  in  what  it  consists,  ii. 
241 — in  what  respect  he  is  made  for 
the  Son,  ii.  293 — how  the  work  of  re 
demption  operates  upon,  ii.  294 — duty 
of,  as  being  made  for  the  Son,  ii.  300 
— effects  of  the  Gospel  upon  him,  ii. 
333 — mysterious  way  in  which  his  con 
version  is  sometimes  effected,  ii.  364 — 
a  standing  rule  of  divine  government, 
that  man  is  helped  by  man,  ii.  491  ; 
iii.  460 — why  made  dependent  upon 
man,  iii.  13 — his  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  iii.  70 — not  excluded 
from  hope,  iii.  70 — fallen,  destitute  of 
the  presence  of  God,  iii.  129 — how  his 
heart  becomes  a  temple  of  God,  iii.  130 
— evils  of  the  mortality  of  man,  iii. 
134 — the  bondage  to  wbich  he  is  ex 
posed,  iii.  134,  135 — "  groans  of  the 
creature,"  a  term  applied  to  fallen 
man,  iii.  136  —  feels  misery  more 
acutely  than  any  other  creature,  iii. 
137 — his  desires  carried  beyond  pre 
sent  enjoyments,  iii.  137 — is  displa- 
cent  with  vices  in  which  he  indulges, 
iii.  137 — struggles  much  against  sick 
ness  and  death,  iii.  137 — an  inferior 
being  in  creation,  iii.  321 — mysteries 
in  the  history  of,  known  only  to  God, 
iii.  324 — the  revelation  of,  vouchsafed, 
what,  iii.  331 — his  frailty  considered, 
iii.  347 — his  general  indifference  to  hia 
own  actions,  iii.  365 — how  he  perverts 
the  doctrine  of  the  longsuffering  of 
God,  iii.  366 — how  he  neglects  the  day 
of  his  visitation,  iv.  10 — prophetic  de 
scription  of  man  convicted  of  sin,  iv. 
150 — and  ^pardoned,  iv.  152 — his  guilt 
implied  by  the  Gospel,  iv.  173 — moral 
condition  of,  revealed  by  Christ,  iv.  189 
— eminently  the  subject  of  divine  go 
vernment,  iv.  242,  284 —  appearance 
of  a,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  explained, 
iv.  270 — opposes  the  extent  of  divine 
law,  iv.  359 — his  dependent  condition, 
vi.  6 — not  an  insignificant  creature  in 
the  sight  of  God,  vi.  24 — the  account 
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of  his  creation  different  from  that  of 
other  beings,  vi.  27 — in  his  nature 
there  is  a  liability  to  sin,  vi.  33 — 
though  finite,  not  always  liable  to  sin, 
vi.  34 — his  deplorable  state  through 
sin,  vi.  41 — physical  varieties  of,  con 
sidered,  vi.  51 — his  insufficiency  the 
ground  of  religion,  vi.  341 — awful 
state  of  man,  unregenerate,  vi.  343 — 
the  only  being  capable  of  religion,  viii. 
418 — the  low  estimate  of,  by  infidelity, 
noticed,  viii.  424 — efforts  of  man  need 
ful  to  his  own  salvation,  viii.  461 — 
moral  agency  of,  defended,  ix.  37,  et 
seq.  ;  x.  417 — the  Scripture  character 
of,  ix.  284 — comparative  insignificancy 
of,  no  argument  against  revelation,  ix. 
334 — his  moral  connexion  with  uni 
versal  intelligence,  ix.  338 — conduct 
of  God  towards,  ix.  365 — the  law  un 
der  which  he  is  placed,  x.  382 — his 
primitive  state  considered,  x.  385,  et 
seq. — grand  cause  of  the  creation  of, 
x.  399 — his  fall,  considered,  x.  400— 
his  probationary  state,  alluded  to,  x. 
416 — the  original  prohibition  imposed 
upon  him,  examined,  x.  422 — how  re 
duced  by  the  fall,  x.  433 — state  in 
which  he  is  placed  by  his  federal  con 
nexion  with  Adam,  x.  446  —  nature 
of  his  captivity  to  the  devil,  xi.  56 — 
on  the  variety  of  colour,  &c.,  in  man, 
xii.  370 

Man  of  sin,  applicable  only  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  vi.  300-302 

Man-stealing,  a  crime  of  the  great 
est  magnitude,  xii.  110 

Manichees,  the  heresy  of,  x.  82 — 
their  account  of  the  origin  of  evil,  x. 
82 — some  of  the  notions  of,  derived 
from  a  corrupted  tradition  of  the  fall, 
x.  413 — held  several  tenets  peculiar  to 
Calvinism,  xi.  416 

"  Manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God," 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  iii.  133 

Manna,  the  fall  of,  ix.  206,  et  seq.  ; 
xii.  322 — the  double  quantity  which 
fell  on  the  sixth  day,  viii.  146  ;  xii.  94 

Mant,  Bishop,  his  Commentary 
quoted,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  xi.  256 

Mantell,  Gid.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on  the 
duration  of  the  primitive  "  days,' '  ix. 
342 — on  the  period  of  creation,  ix.  343 

Manuscripts,  original,  of  the  Gos 
pels,  vi.  172 — various  readings  disco 
vered  in,  alluded  to,  vi.  173;  ix.  193 
— their  number  and  nature,  vi.  173  ; 
ix.  193  ;  xii.  348 — proof  derived  from, 
of  the  preservation  of  Scripture,  ix. 
189  ;  xii.  346 
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Marcionites,  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  xii.  20 

Mark,  when  his  Gospel  was  writ 
ten,  vi.  172 — its  peculiar  character,  vi. 
172 

Marriage,  influence  of,  on  the  do 
mestic  habits  of  the  West  Indian  ne 
groes,  ii.  113,  114 — why  our  Lord 
founded  many  parables  on  the  notion 
of  a  marriage,  vi.  183 — benefits  of,  in 
civil  society,  vi.  438  5  xii.  128 — almost 
entirely  neglected  among  the  negroes, 
vi.  438 ;  xii.  128 — testimonies  of  Mis 
sionaries  on  the  subject  of,  vi.  441,  et 
seq. — the  rite  of,  how  far  performed  by 
Missionaries  in  the  colonies  of  Britain, 
vi.  483 — ground  of  the  indissolubility 
of,  x.  406 — foundation  of  the  union, 
xii.  127 — not  incumbent  on  every  one, 
xii.  128 — the  intent  of  marriage,  xii. 
128 — polygamy  not  directly  counte 
nanced  under  the  Mosaic  law,  xii.  129 
— originally  consisted  in  the  union  of 
two  only,  xii.  129 — the  Jews  never  lost 
sight  of  the  primitive  law  of,  xii.  130 
— natural  confirmation  of  the  original 
law  of,  xii.  130 — intended  to  prevent 
polygamy,  xii.  129 ;  and  fornication, 
xii.  131 — the  question  whether  it  be  a 
civil  or  religious  contract,  considered, 
xii.  131 — by  whom  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  xii.  132 — the  beneficial  cus 
tom  of  assigning  its  celebration  to  Mi 
nisters  of  religion,  xii.  133 — not  exclu 
sively  to  those  of  the  established 
Church,  xii.  133— the  reciprocal  duties 
of  marriage,  considered,  xii.  134,  ct 
seq. — duties  of  children  to  parents,  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  defined,  xii. 
139 — exceptions  to  this  rule,  when 
justifiable,  xii.  140 — the  folly  of  the 
Papists  in  recognising  it  as  a  sacra 
ment,  xii.  215 

Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, 
alluded  to,  iv.  98 

Marry  at,  Mr.,  his  gross  misrepre 
sentations  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions 
and  Missionaries,  refuted,  vi.  430,  et 
seq.,  446,  449 — his  assertion  that  the 
West  India  colonists  have  not  been 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
disproved,  vi.  450,  et  seq. — his  state 
ments  concerning  the  tolerant  character 
of  the  colonists,  proved  false,  vi.  471, 
et  seq.— accuses  the  Rev.  T.  Talboys 
of  exciting  the  negroes  to  revolt,  vi. 
477 — his  accusations  investigated  and 
refuted,  vi.  478,  et  seq.— his  charges 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  West  India 
planters,  vi.  504,  et  seq. — futile  influ 
ence  of  his  menaces  and  calumny,  vi. 
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529 — ais  comparison  between  the  poli 
tical  tendency  of  Popery  and  Method 
ism,  vi.  530 

Marsh,  Bishop,  on  the  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  ix.  317 

Martial,  allusion  of,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
ix.  167 

Martin,  Rev.  Robert,  "on  the  Doc 
trine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ," 
quoted,  x.  252 

Maprvpia,  explained,  v.  171 

Martyn.  Rev.  Henry,  notice  of,  viii. 
214 

Martyr,  Peter,  quoted,  on  the  impu 
tation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi. 
209 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  anoints 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  vi.  235 

Mary  Magdalene,  her  history,  vi.  192 
— her  moral  conduct  defended,  vi. 
192 

Masters,  salutary  effect  of  religion 
on,  xii.  145 — are  to  be  honoured  by 
their  servants,  xii.  145 — duties  of  mas 
ters  and  servants  reciprocal,  xii.  146 — 
are  to  render  to  their  servants  that 
which  is  "  just "  and  "  equal,"  ex 
plained,  xii.  147 — the  religious  duties 
of  masters,  denned,  xii.  147,  et  seq. — 
should  instruct,  xii.  148 — and  use  their 
influence  to  promote  the  religious  bene 
fit  of  their  servants,  xii.  149 

Madr]fj,a,  explained,  vii.  497 

Matter,  the  eternity  of,  held  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  vi.  18  ;  ix.  27j 
63,  377 — great  evil  of  this  doctrine,  ix. 
64 — its  absurdity,  ix.  446 — its  origin, 
ix.  447 — great  mass  of,  wholly  unintel 
ligent,  ix.  472 — inconsistent  with  men 
tal  phenomena,  ix.  481,  et  seq. — on  the 
word  "  matter,"  ix.  483 

Matthew,  when  his  Gospel  was  writ 
ten,  vi.  172 — its  peculiar  character,  vi. 
1 72 — was  a  kind  of  custom-house  offi 
cer,  vi.  J90 

Maundrell,  Henry,  M.A.,  his  ac 
count  of  the  river  Jordan,  xii.  276 

Maurice,  his  "  History  of  Hindos- 
tan,"  alluded  to,  ix.  48 — referred  to, 
on  the  prevalence  of  human  sacrifice, 
ix.  83 

Maxficld,  Thomas,  the  first  lay- 
preacher  among  the  Methodists,  v.  95 
— approved  of  by  the  mother  of  Mr. 
"We-sley,  v.  95 

Alajcimus  Tyrius,  his  lax  views  of 
the  evil  of  lying,  ix.  80 

Meals,  the  Jewish  mode  of  reclining 
at,  vi.  193 

•  Means  of  grace,  danger  of  placing 
too  much  dependence  on,  vi.  352 


"  Meat  that  perisheth"  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  iii.  317 

Mede,  Joseph,  on  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  vi.  60 

Mediator,  office  of  Christ  as,  consi 
dered,  ii.  259 — nature  and  character 
of  the  work,  iv.  428 — the  way  to  God 
laid  open,  through  him,  vi.  355.  See 
Christ. 

Meditation,  objects  of,  considered,  ii. 
254 — unfolds  the  volume  of  nature,  ii. 
255— discloses  the  principles  and  ends 
of  divine  government,  ii.  256 — reveals 
the  dispensations  of  grace,  ii.  258 — 
draws  aside  the  veil  of  mortality,  ii. 
260 — conduces  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  ii.  262 — to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
world,  ii.  263 — is  promotive  of  holiness, 
ii.  264 — leads  to  union  with  God,  ii. 
265 — prepares  for  heaven,  ii.  266 — is 
practicable  to  all,  ii.  267 — evils  of  the 
neglect  of  this  duty,  noticed,  ii.  267 

Mediterranean,  Richardson's  Travels 
along  the,  noticed,  vii.  336,  et  seq. — 
general  characteristic  of  travellers 
there,  vii.  337 

Meekness,  defined,  xii.  7 

Melancthon,  Philip,  favoured  the 
doctrine  of  conditional  election,  vii.  480 
— and  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  viii. 
242 — on  the  anger  of  God,  x.  32 — on 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  xi.  220 — his  view  of  the  pecu 
liarities  of  Calvinism,  xi.  416 

Melchizedec,  a  type  of  Christ,  iii. 
441  ;  vi.  66— who  he  was,  vi.  66— 
character  of  his  priesthood,  vi.  310 — in 
what  there  is  a  conformity  between  his 
priesthood,  and  that  of  Christ,  vi.  310 
— his  character,  and  that  of  his  sub 
jects,  ix.  40 

Memnon,  the  celebrated  statue  of, 
vii.  347 

Meinra,  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts, 
described,  x.  270,  et  seq — Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith  and  Maimonides  on  the  word,  x, 
273,274.  See  Logos. 

Menander,  his  lax  views  of  the  evil 
of  lying,  ix.  80 

Mental  faculties,  an  illustration  of 
design  in  the  works  of  God,  ix.  419, 
et  seq. 

Menu,  institutes  of,  contain  a  tradi 
tion  concerning  creation,  vi.  48  ;  ix. 
47 

Mercy,  merciful  character  of  the 
Gospel,  considered,  iii.  498— connected 
with  the  regal  power  of  Christ,  viii. 
531 

of  God,  defined,  iii.  77  ;  x.  91 

— in  favour  of  the  salvation  of  infanta, 
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iii.  77— in  the  Gospel,  immutable,  iii. 
349_not  a  distinct  attribute,  iii.  357— 
displayed  more  among  men  than  judg 
ment,  iv.  55 — exercised  in  strict  har 
mony  with  divine  justice,  iv.  176 — 
manifested  even  in  the  misery  of  man, 
iv.  271 — man  has  no  right  to  presume 
upon  it,  ix.  15  — noticed,  ix.  368 — how 
exercised,  x.  59 — shown  in  the  happi 
ness  he  prepared  for  man,  x.  59.  See 
Goodness  of  God. 

Mercy-seat,  why  termed  by  St.  Paul 
the  throne  of  grace,  iv.  174 — import 
of  it  being  sprinkled  with  blood,  iv.  175 
— its  connexion  with  the  tables  of  the 
law,  illustrated,  iv.  171-176 — was 
wanting  in  the  second  temple,  vi.  120 
— in  what  respect  Jesus  Christ  is  said 
to  be  our,  xi.  39,  40 

Merit,  institutions  of  faith  often 
converted  into  a  plea  of,  iv.  362 — 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term,  v.  233, 
234 — how  understood  by  the  Method 
ists,  v.  234,  235— of  good  works,  when 
this  doctrine  was  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  vii.  456 

Messiah,  character  of  the,  promised 
to  the  Jews,  ii.  272 — the  efficiency 
of  the  religious  system  which  he  intro 
duced,  iii.  272 — the  days  of,  the  com 
pletion  of  the  purposes  of  God,  iii.  273 
— God's  promise  to,  raises  him  out 
of  his  habitation,  iii.  478 — how  he 
should  bless  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
iii.  491 — high  expectations  of  Prophets 
concerning,  iv.  206 — character  of  pro 
phecies  concerning  the,  iv.  207 — a 
term  of  different  import  from  the  "  Son 
of  God,"  vii.  22  ;  x.  223 — Christ  not 
condemned  by  Jews  because  he  as 
sumed  this  title,  vii.  27 — the  title  does 
not  necessarily  include  divinity,  vii.  36 
—name  Jehovah,  given  to  the,  x.  190 
— import  of  the  argument  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  Messiah,  x.  192 — not 
blasphemy  to  assume  the  title  of,  x. 
223 — how  the  term  "  Son  of  God " 
came  to  be  applied  to  the,  x.  235 

Metaphor,  as  distinguished  from 
analogy,  vii.  312 — character  of  the  me 
taphorical  language  of  the  Scripture, 
viii.  72 

Methodism,  agitation  in  the  Methodist 
societies  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  no 
ticed,  i.  357 — "  Address  of  the  London 
South  Circuit,"  on  the  introduction  of 
certain  innovations,  i.358 — leading  prin 
ciples  of  this  "  Address,"  exposed,  i. 
359 — designs  of  a  certain  faction  at 
Leeds,  fully  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Isaac,  i.  364 — Methodism  not  iuflu- 
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enced  by  a  party-spirit,  ii.  416 — state 
of  the  Clergy  at  the  rise  of,  v.  63 — 
statement  of  the  doctrinal  views  of,  v. 
80 — ecclesiastical  irregularity  of,  con 
sidered,  v.  96-99 — character  of  Corn 
ish  Methodism,  v.  116 — introduction 
of,  into  Dublin,  v.  153,  154 — prosper 
ous  state  of,  v.  156 — labours  of  the 
Preachers,  noticed,  v.  156 — primitive 
Circuits  of,  v.  195 — perpetuity  of,  pro 
vided  for,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  v.  214 — progress  of,  in 
America,  v.  217,  261 — defence  of  the 
power  exercised  by  Mr.  Wesley  in,  v. 
225 — in  the  Isle  of  Man,  v.  247 — re 
trospect  of  the  progress  of,  v.  290 — 
obligations  of,  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  v.  296 — why  dissent  is  not 
formally  professed  by,  v.  333 — general 
feeling  of,  toward  the  established 
Church,  v.  333,  334 — true  cause  of 
her  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  v.  334 — the  sacramental  contro 
versy  alluded  to,  v.  335 — reasons  why 
the  Methodists  cannot  revert  back  and 
join  the  Church,  v.  336 — beneficial 
tendency  of,  to  the  Chureh.  and  nation, 
v.  336-342 — individuals  whom  Me 
thodism  is  said  to  have  alienated  from 
the  Church,  considered,  v.  342 — objec 
tions  urged  against,  noticed,  v.  343 — 
antisectarianism  of,  v.  344 — state  of,  at 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  347 — the 
future  prospects  of,  adverted  to,  v.  348 
— illiberal  attacks  upon,  v.  353 — irre 
gularities  of,  in  early  days,  attributed 
by  Southey  to  enthusiasm,  v.  389 — 
Southey's  remarks  upon  these  extrava 
gances,  animadverted  on,  v.  424 — 
Southey's  comparison  between,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  v.  430 — is  charged 
by  him  with  alienating  the  people  from 
the  Church,  v.  464,  et  seq. — Southey's 
list  of  charges  against  Methodism, 
refuted,  v.  493-497 — connexional  cha 
racter  of,  vii.  90 — operation  of  this 
principle,  vii.  91 — present  government 
of,  vii.  92 — checks  and  restraints  in, 
vii.  92,  93 — Mark  Robinson's  attempt 
to  place  Methodism  under  the  control 
of  the  Clergy,  vii.  132 — absurdity  of  the 
scheme,  vii.  132,  146,  et  seq. — primitive, 
as  well  as  modern,  Methodism,  not 
relished  by  the  Church  of  England,  vii. 
147,  et  seq. — primitive  Methodism,  de 
fined,  vii.  148 — fatal  consequences  of 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Church,  vii. 
149 — relative  position  of,  in  regard  to 
High-Church-of-Englandism  and  Dis 
sent,  vii.  160,  et  seq. — moral  capabili 
ties  of,  vii.  282 — peculiar  genius  of, 
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vii.  417,  et  seq. — the  Arminiaiiism  of, 
stated,  vii.  421 — special  duty  of,  to 
exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  viii.  248 — financial  state  of, 
alluded  to,  viii.  333,  341 

Methodists,  origin  of  the  term,  v.  11 
— first  society  of,  in  Oxford,  v.  15 — in 
London,  v.  51 — present  society  of, 
when  established,  v.  84 — objection  of, 
to  receive  the  sacrament  from  irreli 
gious  Clergymen,  vii.  140 — great  body 
of,  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  vii. 
142.  See  Methodism. 

Methodist  societies)  pastoral  addresses 
to,  viii.  328-372 — increase  of  the  num 
ber  of,  noticed,  viii.  329,  348,  356 — 
practical  piety  inculcated  upon,  viii. 
329,  361 — advice  to,  in  personal  trou 
ble,  viii.  330 — their  duty  in  national 
troubles,  viii.  330,  344 — obligation  of 
the  rich  to  regard  the  poor,  viii.  331 — 
importance  of  fostering  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  viii.  332,  343 — 
interest  of,  in  the  finances  of  the  Con 
nexion,  viii.  333,  341 — the  great  prin 
ciple  of  union  in,  recognised,  viii.  334, 
359 — causes  which  occasionally  ope 
rate  against  the  increase  of,  viii.  337 — 
state  of,  in  Ireland,  noticed,  viii.  339  ; 
and  in  America,  viii.  340,  360 — advice 
to,  on  the  building  of  chapels,  viii.  343 
— prosperity  of,  in  1821,  noticed,  viii. 
347,  et  seq. — advice  to  the  young  mem 
bers  of,  viii.  349,  368 — importance  of 
the  discipline  and  government  of,  viii. 
358 — exhorted  to  a  due  regard  of  the 
Sabbath,  viii.  362 — of  the  Lord's  sup 
per,  viii.  362 — and  of  class-meetings, 
viii.  367 — advice  to  gratitude  on  a 
prosperous  state  of  the  country,  viii. 
369 — and  to  the  cultivation  of  know 
ledge,  viii.  371 

Metropolitan,  origin  of,  in  the 
Church,  xii.  177 

Mexico,  traditions  in,  concerning  the 
deluge,  ix.  50 — and  the  fall  of  man,  x. 
414 

Micah,  the  chronological  order  of  his 
prophecy,  vi.  166 — its  peculiar  charac 
ter,  vi.  1 66 

Michaelis,  quoted,  on  the  miracles 
of  Christianity,  ix.  181 — on  the  style 
of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  317 — on  the  con 
fession  of  Thomas,  x.  207 — on  the  title 
"  Son  of  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  x. 
227 — on  slavery,  as  it  existed  among 
the  Jews,  xii.  Ill — on  certain  privi 
leges  of  slaves  under  the  Mosaic  dis 
pensation,  xii.  112 — on  the  celebration 
of  marriages  among  the  Jews,  xii. 
132 
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Middleton,  Bishop,  on  the  title 
"  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  x.  205 — on 
the  confession  of  Thomas,  x.  208 — on 
Granville  Sharp's  canon  of  criticism,  x. 
209 — on  the  phrases,  "  God  is  thy 
throne,"  x.  213  j  and  "  God  blessed  for 
ever,"  x.  216 

,  Conyers,  D.D.,  his 

"  Free  Inquiry,"  &c.,  noticed,  ix. 
322 

Midnight,  why  said  to  be  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  iv.  103 

Military  triumphs,  alluded  to,  ii.  441 
— of  the  ancients,  illustrative  of  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  iv.  80  ;  viii.  301 — 
gifts  received  for  general  distribution 
on  those  occasions,  iv.  82 

MilkiteSj  a  sect  dissenting  from  the 
Greek  €hurch,  described,  viii.  196,  et 
seq. 

Milman,  Rev.  H.  H.,  on  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  vi.  76 — and  on  the  calami 
ties  witnessed  by  Jeremiah,  vi.  149 

Milton,  John,  by  order  of  Cromwell, 
writes  letters  to  the  Protestant  Courts 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  vii.  461— his 
sonnet  "  On  the  Massacre  in  Pied 
mont,"  vii.  461 

Mind,  habit  of,  to  have  the  Lord 
always  before  us,  viii.  389,  et  seq. — 
remarks  on  the  word  "  mind,"  ix. 
483 

Miracle,  theological  definition  of,  ii. 
221  ;  ix.  101,  202  ;  xii.  319— the  mi 
racles  of  Christ,  ii.  222,  et  seq.  ;  xii. 
323 — their  number  and  publicity  an 
evidence  of  their  truth,  ii.  223— charac 
ter  of  the  witnesses  of  them,  ii.  224 — 
their  nature,  ii.  224 — their  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  ii.  225 — mira 
cles  declarative  of  Christ's  divinity,  ii. 
226 — indicative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Redeemer,  ii.  227 — which  display  the 
compassion  of  Christ,  ii.  228 — which 
are  intended  to  inculcate  some  import 
ant  doctrine,  ii.  230 — and  which  teach 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  faith,  ii.  231 
— typical  miracles,  noticed,  ii.  234 — as 
great  as  that  of  the  resurrection,  of  fre 
quent  occurrence,  ii.  395 — proof  of  the 
certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
iii.  48 — a  seal  upon  the  claims  of 
Christ,  iii.  308— the  evidence  of,  does 
not  diminish,  iii.  312— of  healing,  an 
extraordinary  work  of  the  Spirit,  iii. 
380 — why  more  were  wrought  by 
Christ  than  by  the  Prophets,  vi.  1 77 — 
the  miracles  of  Christ  were  real,  vi. 
178 — peculiar  to  himself,  vi.  178 — cor 
rectly  reported,  vi.  178 — varied  and 
beneficent,  vi.  179 — the  number  of 
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Christ's  miracles,  adverted  to,  vi.  217 
— many  definitions  of  the  term,  ix. 
100,  et  seq. — moral  ends  of,  ix.  102 — 
possibility  of,  ix.  102 — on  the  credibi 
lity  of,  ix.  103 — a  real  miracle,  how 
distinguished,  ix.  104,  et  seq. ;  xii.  321 
— compared  with  prophecy,  as  evi 
dence,  ix.  124 — gift  of,  how  imparted, 
ix.  181 — importance  of,  in  revelation, 
EX.  202 — the  miracle  of  darkness  in 
Egypt,  considered,  ix.  203,  et  seq. ; 
xii.  321 — on  the  dividing  of  the  Red 
Sea,  ix.  204  ;  xii.  321 — on  the  de 
struction  of  the  first-born,  ix.  204  ; 
xii.  321 — on  the  fall  of  manna,  ix. 
206  ;  xii.  322 — miracles  of  Christ,  con 
sidered,  ix.  208,  et  seq. — the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ,  examined,  ix.  209 — 
those  attributed  to  false  prophets, 
noticed,  ix.  219,  et  seq. — no  miracle 
wrought  by  the  Magicians,  ix.  225 ; 
xii.  361 — no  miracle  can  be  wrought  in 
support  of  falsehood,  ix.  226 — the  pre 
tended  miracles  of  Heathenism,  ix. 
232,  et  seq. — in  the  desert,  moral  ends 
of,  ix.  234 — Van  Mildert's  observations 
on  the,  ix.  233-235 — the  working  of,  a 
divine  act  of  Christ,  x.  312 — import 
ance  of  a  miracle  being  justly  defined, 
xii.  319 — how  connected  with  the 
authority  of  the  teachers  of  revelation, 
xii.  320 — the  miracle  of  Moses's  rod, 
noticed,  xii.  321 

Miraculous  conception,  unknown  be 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Family  till 
after  the  resurrection,  i.  206 — not  a 
prominent  opinion  among  the  Jews,  vii. 
36 

gifts,  defined,  iv.  390 — 

errors  concerning  them,  iv.  390,  391 — 
the  design  of  these  powers,  iv.  390, 
391 — church  of  Corinth  richly  endowed 
with  them,  vi.  270 — were  much  abused, 
vi.  271 — cessation  of,  in  the  Christian 
church,  ix.  322 — attempts  to  deny  the 
existence  of,  ix.  322 

Misery,  the  fruit  of  vice,  ii.  76 — 
of  the  ignorant  man,  ii.  246 — of  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state,  contrasted 
with  the  happiness  of  the  good,  ii.  261 
— sin  and  misery  closely  connected,  ii. 
323 — where  its  antidote  is  to  be  found, 
ii.  325 — arises  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  selfishness  of  man,  ii.  353 — felt 
more  acutely  by  man  than  by  other 
creatures,  iii.  137 — of  those  who  reject 
Christ's  yoke,  iii.  256 — perpetually 
connected  with  sin,  iii.  304 — a  feature 
of  the  present  state  of  Heathenism,  iii. 
467 — traced  to  causes  independent  of 
the  will  of  God,  iv.  55 — of  the. damned, 


increased  by  the  number,  viii.  446-- 
cause  of  human  misery,  ix.  289 

Misna,  the,  described,  vi.  125 — 
by  whom  published,  and  when,  vii. 
27  (n) 

Missionary,  Christian,  important 
work  of  a,  characterized,  i.  225 — is 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  Christian 
devotedness,  iii.  15 — displays  the 
greatest  heroism,  iii.  25 — the  great 
object  of  his  labour,  iv.  166 — testimo 
nies  of,  respecting  the  superstitions  of 
the  Africans,  vi.  433,  et  seq.  ;  and  their 
awfully  demoralized  state,  vi.  436 — 
testimony  of,  on  the  subject  of  marri 
age,  vi.  441,  et  seq. — concessions  in 
favour  of,  wrung  from  the  colonists, 
noticed,  vi.  445,  et  seq. — testimonies 
of,  on  the  habitual  negligence  of  the 
established  Clergy  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  negro,  vi.  452,  et  seq. — 
testimonies  of,  on  the  profanation  oi'  the 
Sabbath  in  the  colonies,  vi.  462 — 
labours  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  consi 
dered,  vi.  463,  et  seq. — the  assertion 
that  they  are  handsomely  remunerated, 
refuted,  vi.  467 — sufferings  of,  under 
the  intolerant  enactments  of  the  West- 
Indian  colonists,  vi.  471,  et  seq. — tes 
timonies  of,  to  slaves  undergoing 
punishment  for  receiving  religious  in 
struction,  vi.  472,  et  seq. — how  far  they 
celebrated  the  rite  of  marriage  in  the 
colonies  of  Britain,  vi.  483 — general 
good  conduct  of  the  West-Indian  Mis 
sionaries,  asserted,  vi.  491,  et  seq. — 
the  official  instructions  given  to  them, 
noticed,  vi.  494 — their  testimony  as  to 
the  doctrines  they  preached  to  the  ne 
groes,  vi.  496  ;  and  to  the  effects  of 
those  doctrines  on  the  slaves,  vi.  497 — 
moral  impracticability  of  preaching  se 
ditious  doctrines,  vi.  498 — their  testi 
mony  to  the  loyalty  of  the  converted 
negroes,  vi.  500,  et  seq.;  and  their 
sober  habits,  vi.  509 — causes  of  opposi 
tion  to,  in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  514 — 
ludicrous  examination  of  one,  on  a  the 
ological  subject,  by  the  Jamaica  Coun 
cil,  vi.  515 — defended  against  the  into 
lerant  assertions  of  the  Colonial  Jour 
nal,  v.  520,  et  seq. — the  charge  of  in 
culcating  liberty  and  equality  upon  the 
negroes,  repelled,  vi.  531  —  course 
adopted  by,  in  the  evangelization  of 
India,  vii.  324 

Missionaries,  American,  hazardous 
situation  of,  in  Burmah,  viii.  89 — a 
singular  coincidence  connected  with 
their  establishment  in.  the  Sandwich 
Islauds,  viii.  102,  et  seq. 
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Missionary  Societies,  formation  of  one 
at  Leeds,  i.  132  ;  at  Halifax,  i.  138  ; 
at  Hull,  i.  138  ;  at  Sheffield,  i.  139 — 
Mr.  Montgomery's  account  of  it,  i.  140 
-142 — diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Wesleyan  Ministers  on  these  Societies, 
i.  150 — are  recommended  hy  the  Con 
ference,  i.  151 — their  influence  on  the 
Methodist  Connexion,  i.  152 — forma 
tion  of  the  General  Wesleyan  Mission 
ary  Society,  i.  199,  215 — first  Meeting 
of,  i.  216 

Missions,  Christian,  the  surest  way 
of  promoting  universal  peace,  i.  147 — 
motives  to  enlarged  exertions  in  this 
cause,  stated,  i.  176 — the  system  of 
Missions  is  that  only  on  which  the 
hope  of  a  fallen  world  can  rest,  i.  225 
— sources  of  encouragement  to  Chris 
tian  Missions  among  West- Indian 
negroes,  considered,  ii.  117—124 — phi 
losophical  views  concerning  the  pro 
gress  of,  ii.  217 — establishment  of,  a 
day  of  Christ's  power,  ii.  311 — furnish 
comments  on  the  promise,  "  Cast  thy 
bread,"  &c.,  ii.  356 — eminently  a  work 
of  faith,  ii.  362 — mysterious  way  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  carried  for 
ward,  ii.  365 — reasons  of  Missionary 
efforts,  ii.  478 — are  means  appointed  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  idolatry,  ii.  491 — 
eminent  success  of,  noticed,  ii.  494 — 
stations  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  463 
— success  of,  grounded  on  the  failure 
of  Abbe  Dubois's  attempt,  vii.  323 

Missions,  Methodist,  state  of,  when 
Dr.  Coke  departed  for  India,  i.  130 — 
formation  of  a  Missionary  Society  in 
Leeds,  i.  132 — Mr.  Watson  writes  an 
address  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Mis 
sions,  i.  136 — condition  and  prospects 
of,  in  1816,  i.  184-187 — character  of 
the  Missions  in  the  West-India 
islands,  i.  188 — objects  of  attack  by 
certain  members  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  i.  190,  191— are  defended  by 
Mr.  Watson,  i.  191 — abolition  of 
slavery  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
Missions,  i.  189 — confidence  in  the 
protection  of  a  British  Parliament,  i. 
193 — formation  of  a  General  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  i.  199,  215 — con 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  Missions  in 
1818,  i.  227 — exhausted  state  of  the 
Mission  fund  in  1819,  i.  232 — appeal 
to  the  public  in  its  behalf,  i.  232 — 
state  of  the  Missionary  Society,  1819, 
i.  237 — importance  of  the  South-Afri 
can  Mission,  i.  239 — prospects  of  the 
Society,  1820,  i.  261 — success  and 
prospects  of  the  Society,  in  1821,  i. 
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274 — extract  from  the  Report  for  1826, 
339-342 — persecuting  and  revolution 
ary  proceedings  in  Jamaica,  i.  388 — 
Methodist  Missionaries  clear  from  all 
participation  therein,  i.  389 — opposi 
tion  to  their  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  considered,  vi.  429 — misrepre 
sentation  of  Marryatt  and  others,  re 
futed,  vi.  430,  et  seq. — stations  of,  in 
the  West  Indies,  vi.  463 — general  plan 
of  Missionary  labour  there,  vi.  465 — 
success  of,  in  those  colonies,  vi.  467> 
468 — why  the  Methodists  have  expe 
rienced  more  effects  of  colonial  hostility 
than  the  Moravian  Missions,  vi.  489 — 
singular  inconsistency  of  the  opposers 
of,  vi.  511 — success  of,  in  Ceylon  and 
India,  vii.  327 — obstacles  to,  in  India, 
vii.  328 — state  of,  in  1820,  noticed, 
viii.  339— in  1821,  viii.  352 

Model,  God  the,  of  a  good  man,  viii. 
394 

Moira,  Earl  of,  his  speech  on  the 
policy  of  the  war  with  France,  quoted, 
vi.  386 

Monophysites,  tenets  of,  referred  to, 
x.  344 

Monopoly,  of  the  revelation  of  God, 
evils  attending  a,  ix.  91 

Monothelites,  tenets  of,  x.  344 

Monte  Video,  establishment  of  a 
school  in,  viii.  218 

Montgomery,  James,  Esq.,  his  ac 
count  of  the  first  Missionary  Meeting 
at  Sheffield,  i.  140-142 — on  hymns 
suitable  for  congregational  worship,  v. 
298 

Monthly  Magazine,  Mr.  Wesley  de 
fended  against  an  attack  inserted  in 
the,  v.  509-511 

Moore,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  his  «  Hin 
doo  Pantheon  "  quoted,  on  the  theology 
of  the  Hindoos,  ix.  63 — on  the  Hindoo 
doctrine  of  absorption,  ix.  71 — referred 
to,  on  the  prevalency  of  human  sacri 
fice,  ix.  83— —on  the  modern  idolatry 
of  the  Hindoos,  xii.  312 

Moore,  Rev.  Henry,  his  "  Life  of 
Rev.  John  Wesley,"  noticed,  v.  1  ;  and 
reviewed,  vii.  407—440 — the  ignorant 
view  of  "  the  Christian  Guardian "  re 
specting  this  work,  vii.  167 — his  quali 
fications  as  a  biographer  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  vii.  410— character  of  the  biogra 
phy,  vii.  411,  439 — his  undeviating 
regard  to  the  great  principles  of  Me 
thodism,  vii.  418 — gives  a  just  explana 
tion  of  Mr.  Wesley's  alleged  inconsis 
tency  with  the  church,  vii.  423,  et  seg. 
— his  cold  remarks  respecting  Dr.  Coke, 
noticed,  vii.  432 — remarks  on  the  in- 
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troduction  of  Episcopacy  into  America, 
vii.  433,  et  seq. — his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,  vii.  437 — his  observations  on  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
examined,  vii.  437,  et  seq. — observa 
tions  on  his  view  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  vii.  438 — his  sarcastic  remarks 
on  Mr.  Southey,  vii.  438 

Morai,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
described,  viii.  105 

Moral  agency,  of  the  soul  of  man, 
noticed,  iii.  218 — moral  agency,  scrip 
tural  views  of,  iv.  245 — man  a  moral 
agent,  ix.  5 — a  moral  agent  denned,  ix. 
5 — rules  by  which  the  morality  of  ac 
tions  are  determined,  ix.  6 — indicative 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator, 
ix.  7 — the  law  of  God,  the  foundation 
of  all  morality,  ix.  9 — moral  agency 
of  man,  defended,  ix.  36,  et  seq.  See 
Agency,  Free  agent. 

agent,    man    described    as 

such,  x.  416 — import  of  the  phrase,  xii. 
306 

evil,   to   what  attributed  by 

ancient  philosophers,  ix.  65 — has  no 
thing  to  do  with  Natural  Theology,  and 
why,  x.  61 — views  taken  of,  as  existing 
in  the  world,  x.  61 — the  mixed  admi 
nistration   of   the    divine    government, 
noticed,  x.   72,   et  seq. — cause   of  the 
present  confused  state  of  the  earth,  x. 
73 — the  existence   of,  how  compatible 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  x.  81,  et  seq. 
— on   the  origin  of,  x.  81 — the  result 
of  an  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
x.  83,  et  seq. 

government,  meaning  of  the 

phrase,  iv.  241  ;  x.  379 — two  kinds  of, 
noticed,   iv.  284 — Bishop   Butler's  re 
marks   on,   ix.    7 — consistency   of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  with   the  ends 
of,  ix.  293,  et  seq. — on  the  wisdom  dis 
played  in  the,  x.  56 — scheme  of  redemp 
tion  harmonizes  with,  xi.  3,  et  seq. 

liberty,  does  not  necessarily 

imply  a  liability  to  sin,  x.  85 

obligation,   remarks   on  the 

ground  of,  ix.  92,  et  seq. ;  xii.  38,  et 
seq. 

philosophy,  secrets  of,  known 

only  to  God,  iii.  324 — unable  to  correct 
human  nature,  iv.  387 — importance  of, 
as  a  science,  vii.  190 — the  delusion  in 
separating  it  from  religion  and  the 
Scriptures,  vii.  191 — true  principle  of 
all  morality  stated,  vii.  193 — the  high 
value  of  Christian  morals,  vii.  194 — 
unsound  principles  on  which  many  sys 
tems  of,  are  founded,  xii.  33 — mischiev 


ous  tendency  of  teaching  morals  inde 
pendent  of  Christianity,  xii.  34,  et  seq* 
— the  question  how  far  the  teaching 
of  morals  should  be  kept  in  connexion 
with  religion,  xii.  35 — how  far  "  moral 
philosophy  "  may  be  usefully  cultivated, 
xii.  36 

Moral  sense,  remarks  upon,  ix.  93 
Morality,  influence  of  Christian  mo 
rality  on  the  West  Indian  slaves,  ii. 
109 — the  inculcation  of  moral  duties, 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  a 
Christian  Minister,  ii.  188 — not  recog 
nised  where  idolatry  reigns,  ii.  480 — 
foundation  of  all  morality  is  the  will 
of  God,  ii.  480 — only  to  be  expected 
from  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  iv. 
461 — connected  with  no  knowledge  but 
that  which  is  religious,  iv.  467 — in 
decay  and  ruin  when  infidelity  prevails, 
iv.  468 — defective  way  in  which  morality 
has  been  taught,  iv.  468 — great  prin 
ciple  of,  eternal,  iv.  507 — is  advanced 
forward  by  the  word  of  God,  iv.  514 — 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  Scriptures, 
vii.  191 — the  true  principle  of  all  mo 
rality,  stated,  vii.  193 — great  import 
ance  of  Christian  morals,  vii.  194 — 
moral  truth  not  everywhere  practically 
efficient  when  known,  vii.  217 — moral 
wretchedness  of  the  country,  vii.  266 
— the  law  of  God  the  true  foundation 
of,  ix.  9 — indisposition  of  man  to  true 
morality,  ix.  20 — of  pagan  philosophy, 
how  to  be  received,  ix.  63 — state  of, 
among  the  Heathen,  ix.  75,  et  seq.  / 
xii.  314 — of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  146 — 
perfect  system  of,  only  found  in  Scrip 
ture,  ix.  313,  et  seq. — distinction  be 
tween  a  moral  and  a  positive  precept, 
x.  423 — the  idea  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  is  contrary  to  mo 
rality,  examined,  xi.  223 — the  morals 
of  Christianity,  considered,  xii.  27,  et 
seq. — absurdity  of  teaching  morals  inde 
pendent  of  the  Scriptures,  xii.  33 — 
reasons  on  which  moral  precepts  rest, 
xii.  36 — systems  of  casuistry  and  cases 
of  conscience,  noticed,  xii.  37 — on  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  xii.  38 — 
moral  rectitude,  described,  xii.  40 — high 
ground  on  which  it  is  placed  by  Chris 
tianity,  xii.  44 — close  connexion  of, 
with  Christian  doctrine,  xii.  47 

Moravians,  their  efforts  to  convert 
the  Negroes,  iii.  463 — Mr.  Wesley's 
description  of,  on  the  voyage  to  Georgia, 
v.  34 — of  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  v.  37 — his  separation  from  them, 
v.  81 — doctrinal  views  entertained  by 
them  at  that  period,  v.  82 — their  Mis- 
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sions  in  the  West  Indies  equally  ob 
noxious  to  the  colonist  as  the  Method 
ist,  vi.  486 — sphere  of  their  labours  in 
those  islands,  vi.  489 — reason  why  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  have  experi 
enced  more  ill  effects  of  colonial  hos 
tility  than  the  Moravians,  vi.  489,  490 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  on  the  harmony 
Of  the  sacred  writers,  ix.  308,  et  seq. — 
their  unflincbing  fidelity,  ix.  311 — on 
the  style  of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  318 

More,  Henry,  D.D.,  his  remark  on 
well-attested  stories  of  apparitions,  v. 
346,  503 — and  his  testimony  concern 
ing  supernatural  appearances,  v.  499 

More  Nevochim,  of  Maimonides,  cha 
racter  of  the  work,  vii.  516,  527 

Morgan,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  his  objec 
tion  to  prophecy  as  a  proof  of  revela 
tion,  examined,  ix.  117,  et  seq. — his 
moral  character,  ix.  312 

Moscow,  present  condition  of  the  city 
of,  described,  viii.  198 — retreat  of  Na 
poleon  from,  viii.  199 

Moses,  his  appearance  at  the  transfi 
guration,  iii.  86— -its  object,  considered, 
iii.  89 — the  history  of,  noticed,  iii.  182 
— the  peculiarities  of  the  choice  he 
made,  iii.  183  ;  vi.  75 — the  principles 
by  which  he  was  influenced,  iii.  184 — 
his  faith  respecting  a  future  world,  iii. 
187 — his  philosophical  accuracy,  vi.  27 
— character  of  his  narratives,  vi.  68 — 
his  birth  and  preservation,  vi.  74 — his 
killing  the  Egyptian,  considered,  vi.  75 
— is  divinely  commissioned,  vi.  76 — his 
signs  how  imitated  by  the  magicians, 
vi.  77 — political  institutions  of,  vi.  94 — 
the  book  of  Job  ascribed  to  him,  vi. 
162— his  inferiority  to  the  Son,  vi.  309 
— the  authenticity  of  the  books  of,  con 
firmed  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  viii. 
175,  et  seq. — the  covenant  repeated  to 
Moses,  stated,  viii.  499— antiquity  of 
the  books  of,  noticed,  ix.  26 — authen 
ticity  of  Moses,  associated  with  the 
truth  of  revelation,  ix.  148,  et  seq — 
impossibility  of  forgery  in  the  books  of, 
ix.  152,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  335,  et  seq. — pre 
dictions  of,  a  proof  of  his  divine  com 
mission,  ix.  255,  et  seq. — supposed  cruel 
enactments  of,  examined,  ix.  328 — 
his  chronology  of  the  creation  defended, 
ix.  339  ;  xii.  367 — his  account  of  the 
fall  stated  and  defended,  x.  403 — in 
wbat  sense  he  is  called  a  "redeemer," 
xi.  54 — contrasted  with  Christ  in  that 
character,  xi.  54 — miracles  of,  consi 
dered,  ix.  203,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  321,  et  seq. 
— his  prediction  concerning  Christ,  ix. 
263  j  xii.  325 — the  Jewish  apostasy, 


ix.  255;  xii.  326— period  in  which 
Moses  flourished,  xii.  332 — testimony 
of  pagan  writers  to  the  existence,  &c., 
of  Moses  and  Christ,  xii.  332 

Mosheim,  J.  L.,  D.D.,  on  the  origi 
nal  independency  and  subsequent  union 
of  the  early  churches,  xii.  185 

Mother,  why  the  church  is  called 
"  the  mother  of  us  all,"  iii.  284 

Muhlenfcls,  L.  Von,  LL.D.,  his  "In 
troductory  Lectures  in  the  University 
of  London,"  reviewed,  vii.  392-406 

Munn,  Rev.  R.,  D.D.,  a  Missionary 
to  the  West  Indies,  sent  out  by  Bishop 
Porteus,  his  death  and  character,  vi. 
488 

Murder,  little  regarded  among  the 
Heathen,  ix.  76 — in  what  the  essence 
of  the  crime  of,  consists,  x.  389  ;  xii. 
119 — suicide  is  reckoned  as  murder  in 
the  word  of  God,  xii.  118.  See  Suicide. 

Murray,  Grace,  account  of,  v.  200 — 
Mr.  Wesley's  attachment  to,  v.  200 — 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Bennett,  v.  200 

Musculus,  Wolfgangus,  quoted,  on 
the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteous 
ness,  xi.  209 

Mutability  of  human  affairs,  a  motive 
to  pious  exertions,  ii.  357 

My  let  t  Rev.  William,  his  "Chrono 
logical  History  of  the  Methodists," 
quoted,  v.  258 

Mysteries  of  Paganism,  brief  account 
of  the,  ii.  326 — conjectures  respecting 
what  was  taught  in  them,  ii.  326 — 
points  of  resemblance  to  the,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  ii.  326 — are 
characterized  by  artifice,  and  are  enig 
matical,  ii.  328 — intended  only  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  ii.  329 — alluded  to, 
viii.  33 — conflicting  opinions  of  War- 
burton  and  Lelaud,  concerning,  ix.  92 

Mystery,  in  what  respect  Christianity 
is  said  to  be  a,  ii.  327 — character  of 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  ii.  329 — in 
which  the  works  of  God  are  carried  on, 
noticed,  ii.  363 — in  religion,  known 
fully  to  God,  iii.  326 — in  the  revelation 
of  God,  acknowledged,  iv.  145 — Dr.  O. 
Gregory  on,  referred  to,  vii.  61  ;  ix. 
333 — of  revelation,  considered,  ix.  332 
— import  of  the  term,  xii.  212 

Mysticism,  the  great  errors  of,  v.  47  ; 
vi.  357 — prevailed  among  the  Mora 
vians,  v.  84 — how  it  failed  to  answer 
its  anticipated  end,  vi.  357 

Mythology,  of  Rome,  its  extensive 
influence,  ii.  442 — truths  of  Scripture 
found  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
accounted  for,  ix.  36— tradition  of  the 
serpent  in  that  of  Hindostan  and  Greece, 
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ix.  49 — coincidence  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Greek,  ix.  58 — of  the  Indians,  some  of 
the  fictions  of,  derived  from  a  corrupted 
tradition  of  the  fall,  x.  413 


N. 


Nahum,  chronological  order  of  his 
prophecy,  vi.  166 — its  peculiar  charac 
ter,  vi.  167 

Names,  in  Scripture,  purposes  for 
which  they  are  given,  iii.  240 

of  God,  defined,  ix.  363— 

meaning  of  the  term,  ix.  461 — those 
indicating  plurality,  considered,  x.  137 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  effects  of  the  revo 
cation  of  the,  on  the  Vaudois,  vii.  462 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  providentially 
arrested  in  his  career  of  pride  and 
blood,  iv.  252— his  ambitious  character, 
vi.  375— is  offended  with  the  liberty  of 
the  British  press,  vi.  380 — nature  of  the 
peace  he  was  always  willing  to  make, 
vi.  399 — his  retreat  from  Moscow,  viii. 
199  ;  ix.  497— anecdote  of,  viii.  199 

Narcissus,  Archbishop  of  Armenia, 
account  of  an  interview  with,  viii.  213 

Narcx,  Edward,  D.D.,  on  the  con 
tradictions  of  Socinianism  concerning 
the  pre- existence  of  Christ,  x.  156 — on 
the  "  Improved  Version "  respecting 
Emmanuel,  a  title  of  Christ,  x.  202— 
on  the  title,  "  God  blessed  for  ever,"  x. 
215,  217 — on  the  importance  of  the 
term  "  Logos,"  as  occasionally  used  by 
St.  John,  x.  284 

Nations,  mysterious  way  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  brought  under  reli 
gious  influence,  ii.  364 — in  what  respect 
under  the  government  of  Christ,  iv.  138 
— moral  result  of  the  multiplication  of, 
considered,  iv.  212 — the  persecuting 
and  wicked,  invariably  punished,  iv. 
251  — only  great,  as  they  are  wise  and 
good,  iv.  513 — morality  of,  only  advanced 
by  the  truth  of  God,  iv.  514  ;  and  pre 
served  from  error  and  infidelity,  iv. 
515  5  and  in  order  and  peace,  iv.  517  ; 
and  happiness,  iv.  518 — primitive  na 
tions,  character  of  the,  vi.  56 — Sir  Wil 
liam  Jones,  on  the  origin  of,  vi.  59 — 
ancient  manners  of  people,  vi.  62 — 
apparently  irreconcilable  conduct  of  the 
divine  administration  toward,  x.  103 — 
the  strength  and  extent  of  the  wicked 
ness  of,  an  argument  for  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  x.  457,  et  seq. — none 
altogether  destitute  of  revelation,  xi. 
169 — the  election  of,  considered,  xi. 
305 

Natural  evil,  to  what  attributed  by 


the  ancient  philosophers,  ix.  65 — in 
flicted  by  the  Most  High,  viii.  493— 
views  of,  as  existing  in  the  world,  x. 
61 

Natural  religion,  affords  no  hope  of 
pardon  to  the  guilty,  ii.  322 — no  dis 
tinction  between  this  and  revealed  reli 
gion,  noticed  by  St.  Paul,  iv.  132 — how 
this  phrase  became  introduced  into  theo 
logical  language,  vi.  7 — principles  on 
which  writers  on  this  subject  constantly 
proceed,  considered,  vi.  8 — impropriety 
of  the  term,  viii.  3 — remarks  of  Dr. 
Leland  iipon,  ix.  24 

rights  of  man,  defined,  xii. 

1G9 

• theology,  meaning  of  the 

phrase,  ix.  403 — has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  evil  in  the  world,  x.  61 — general 
failure  of  the  systems  of,  x.  68 

Nature,  as  seen  by  meditation,  de 
scribed,  ii.  255 — suggests  no  way  of 
salvation  for  the  guilty,  ii.  322 — works 
of,  contain  a  revelation  of  God,  ii.  438 
— secrets  of,  known  only  to  God,  iii. 
322 — knowledge  of,  connected  with  reli 
gion  and  piety,  vii.  258 

Nature  of  God,  defined,  ix.  367, 
369,  470 — represented  as  "goodness," 
x.  58 

Nazareth,  where  situated,  vi.  176 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  end  to  be  an 
swered  in  the  humiliation  of,  viii.  482 
— his  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God, 
alluded  to,  ix.  42 

Necessity,  a  scene  of  strong  tempta 
tion,  iv.  36 — the  origin  of  evil,  by  some 
attributed  to,  x.  82 — remarks  on  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  xi. 
484 

Negroes,  moral  condition  of  the, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
by  Christian  Missions,  i.  192 — effects 
of  the  Gospel  upon  them,  noticed,  i. 
194  ;  vi.  528 — victims  of  a  heartless 
oppression,  ii.  92 — grossly  insulted,  ii. 
93 — their  intellectual  character,  no 
ticed,  ii.  93-95 — absurdly  represented 
as  being  under  a  divine  anathema,  ii. 
95-97 — their  patient  and  submissive 
character,  ii.  97-99— guilt  of  the  Chris 
tian  church  in  neglecting  their  moral 
culture,  ii.  99-102 — colour  of  the, 
absurdly  accounted  for,  vi.  51 — moral 
condition  of  those  who  are  uninstructed, 
vi.  432,  et  seq.— aggregate  number  of, 
under  Christian  instruction,  vi  4(',7 — 
testimony  of  Missionaries  to  the  value 
set  upon  converted  negroes,  vi.  468, 
469 — sufferings  of,  for  listening  to  the 
instruction  of  Missionaries,  vi.  472,  et 
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seq. — testimonials  of  the  effects  of 
Christian  doctrine  upon  them,  vi.  497 
— and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  converted 
slaves,  vi.  500 — together  with  their 
sober  and  upright  habits,  vi.  509 — the 
hypothesis  that  the  negro  is  the  con 
necting  link  between  the  white  man  and 
ape,  accounted  for,  x.  53 

Nehemiah,  his  patriotic  character,  vi. 
118 

Neighbour,  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
term,  iv.  337,  340 — common  import 
of  the  word,  iv.  340 — duties  which  we 
owe  to  our,  considered,  xii.  103,  et  seq, 
— what  implied  in  loving  our,  xii.  103, 
et  seq. — source  of  the  affection  re 
quired,  xii.  103,  et  seq. — its  salutary 
influence,  xii.  104 — its  nature,  xii.  104 
— how  it  should  be  expressed,  xii.  105 — 
rule  of  its  exercise,  xii.  106 — is  the 
opposite  of  selfishness,  xii.  106 

Nelson,  John,  character  of,  v.  103 — 
is  sent  by  the  Magistrates  of  Cornwall 
for  a  soldier,  v.  117 — Southey's  flippant 
and  callous  remarks  on  the  persecutions 
endured  by,  v.  133,  483 

Neologians,  hold  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  man  to  be  fabulous,  x.  402.  See 
German  Divines. 

Neptunian  theory,  alluded  to,  ix.  346 

Nestorians,  the  tenets  of,  x.  344 

Nestorius,  an  ancient  heretic,  xii.  200 

New  birth,  implies  a  change  from 
darkness  to  light,  iv.  408— destruction 
of  the  power  of  sin,  iv.  409 — introduces 
new  connexions  and  relations,  iv.  410 
— creation  of  new  principles,  iv.  410 — 
difficulties  attached  to  the  doctrine,  iv. 
415 — views  of,  entertained  by  the  early 
Methodists,  v.  81.  See  Conversion, 
Regeneration,  &c. 

New-Zealand,  traditions  in,  concern 
ing  the  deluge,  ix.  50 

Newton,  Bishop,  quoted,  on  "  the 
man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,"  vi. 
301 — character  of  his  "  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies,"  ix.  260 — his  testi 
mony  in  favour  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy, 
ix.  277 — on  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
xii.  328 

,  Sir  Isaac,  his  sentiments 

respecting  the  Apocalypse,  vi.  328 — on 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  ix.  370 — on  the 
title  of  "  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  x.  197 

Nice,  Council  of,  referred  to,  on  the 
office  of  Archbishop,  xii.  177 — when 
held,  xii.  200— the  heresy  which  it 
refuted,  xii.  200 

Nicene  Creed,  embodies  the  opinions 
of  the  best  ages  of  the  church,  ii.  436 — 
the  great  design  of,  vii.  494  j  xii.  200 
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— quoted,  x.  249,  262 — on  the  proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x.  359 

Nichols,  James,  his  translation  of 
"  the  Works  of  Arminius,"  reviewed, 
vii.  474-492— great  importance  of  this 
publication,  vii.  475 — quoted,  on  the 
views  of  Arminius  on  the  effects 
of  the  fall,  x.  437— his  "  Calvin 
ism  and  Arminianism  compared,"  al 
luded  to,  x.  438  ;  xi.  445 — on  the  doc 
trine  of  imputed  righteousness,  xi.  182 
— his  translation  of  Arminius,  quoted, 
xi.  189,  418-422,  443 

Nicodemus,  his  character  and  con 
duct,  iv.  406 — his  ignorance  deplored, 
iv.  417 

Nicolaitanes,  their  character,  viii.  48 

Night,  in  what  respect  there  is  none 
in  heaven,  iii.  157 — an  emblem  of 
affliction,  iii.  158 

Nimrod,  the  first  to  whom  kingly 
authority  is  ascribed,  vi.  59 — his  appel 
lation,  "  a  mighty  hunter,"  vi.  59 — laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
vi.  60 

Noah,  his  deliverance,  what  it  repre 
sented,  iii.  441 — character  of,  vi.  53; 
ix.  38 — the  illustrious  nature  of  his 
faith,  vi.  54  ;  xii.  235 — the  effects  of  his 
faith,  vi.  54  ;  xii.  235 — his  skill  in  the' 
erection  of  the  ark,  vi.  56 — his  intem 
perance  alluded  to,  vi.  58 — how  his 
prophetic  malediction  upon  Ham  has 
been  fulfilled,  vi.  58 — the  earth  peopled 
by  his  descendants,  vi.  59 — his  mytho 
logical  name,  "  Deucalion,"  noticed,  ix. 
50 — the  capacity  of  the  ark,  ix.  353 — 
conjectures  respecting  the  animals  he 
saved,  ix.  354 — was  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  xi. 
120 — offered  sacrifices  which  were  ex 
piatory,  xi.  156 

Nominal  Christianity,  fatal  character 
of,  described,  iii.  316 

Norris,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  on  the 
obligatory  nature  of  faith,  x.  121 

Novogorod,  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
empire,  described,  viii.  192 — establish 
ment  of  a  Bible  Society,  viii.  194 


O. 


Obeahism,  a  celebrated  African  su 
perstition,  ii.  115 — the  character  and 
injurious  influence  of  this  custom  in  the 
West  Indies,  vi.  469 

Obed-Edom,  the  removal  of  the  ark 
of  God  to,  considered,  iv.  76 

Obedience,  a  mark  of  the  Christian 
character,  iii.  105 — a  test  of  love,  vi. 
32 — not  included  in  the  term  "  justify- 
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ing  faith,"  xi.  227— a  duty  which  chil 
dren  owe  their  parents  xii.  138 

Observation,  power  of,  a  proof  of  an 
immaterial  principle  in  man,  vi.  29 

Occam,  William,  his  definition  of  the 
word  "  person,"  x.  Ill 

Occupation  of  man,  a  proof  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God,  x. 
78,  et  seq. 

Odours,  eastern,  alluded  to,  ii.  450 
— why  applied  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  ii.  451 — descriptive  of  the  reviv 
ing  and  grateful  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
ii.  451 

(Enomaus,  his  confutation  of  the 
heathen  oracles,  ix.  270 

Offence,  consciousness  of,  felt  by 
every  man,  ix.  15 

Officers,  of  the  primitive  church, 
enumerated,  xii.  169 

Oglethorpe,  Mr.  James,  character  of, 
v.  33 — his  opinion  of  the  Wesleys,  v. 
33  (n) 

Oil,  a  significant  representation  of 
divine  grace,  iv.  106 

Old  Testament,  great  antiquity  of 
the,  ix,  151 

Olivers,  Thomas,  his  opposition  to 
the  Conference  Declaration  of  1771, 
noticed,  v.  238 

Olives,  mount  of,  Christ's  return 
thither  after  his  public  entry  into  Jeru 
salem,  explained,  iii.  1/3 — where  situ 
ated,  vi.  175 

Omnipotence  of  Christ,  nature  of  the, 
Scripture  proof  of,  x.  301 

of  God,  defined,  ix.  494 

— Scripture  testimonies  concerning,  ix. 
495 — practical  uses  of  this  doctrine,  ix. 
49",  et  seq. — object  contemplated  in 
the  display  of  the,  ix.  498.  See  Power 
of  God. 

Omnipresence,  does  not  belong  to  the 
devil,  vi.  38— of  God,  defined,  ix.  367, 501 
— Scripture  testimonies  respecting,  ix. 
501,  et  seq. — the  heathen  idea  that  God 
was  the  soul  of  the  world,  considered, 
ix.  502 — Scripture  view  of  the  doctrine, 
ix.  503,  et  seq. 

of     Christ,     Scripture 

proofs  of,  considered,  x.  291,  et  seq.— 
defended  against  the  false  interpreta 
tions  of  Socinianism,  x.  292 

Omniscience  of  Christ,  nature  of  the, 
Scripture  proofs  of,  x.  294,  et  seq. — 
the  objections  of  the  Socinians  to  this 
doctrine,  considered,  x.  296 — on  the  pas?- 
sage,  where  the  Son  is  said  not  to  know 
the  day  of  judgment,  x.  297,  et  seq. — 
knowledge  of  futurity,  x.  300 

of  God,  descends  to  the 
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individual  acts  of  every  man,  ii.  401  — 
displayed  in  the  detection  of  Achan,  vi. 
102— defined,  ix.  367;  x.  3— Scripture 
testimonies  of,  x.  3,  et  seq. — sayings 
of  Heathens,  concerning  the,  x.  6 — 
moral  influence  of  the  doctrine,  x.  7 — 
foreknowledge  of  God,  considered,  x. 
8,  et  seq. 

Onesimus,  who  he  was,  vi.  306 
Onias,  the  High  Priest,  builds  a  tem 
ple  in  Egypt,  vi.  125 

"  Only  begotten,"  a  term  denoting 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
exclusively,  ii.  436 ;  vii.  9  ;  x.  239— 
Whitby  and  Bishop  Bull  quoted  on  the 
phrase,  x.  239 

Ophilatria,  or  serpent-worship,  de 
scribed,  vii.  345,  et  seq. — traditions 
respecting,  alluded  to,  ix.  49 

O0ts,  the  instrument  of  man's 
temptation,  x.  406 

Opinion,  private,  should  not  operate 
against  the  public  welfare,  iii.  2 — un 
authorized  character  of  human  opinion, 
ix.  21,  et  seq. 

Oppression,  raises  the  judgments  of 
the  Almighty,  iii.  474— kingdom  of 
Christ  opposed  to,  viii.  405 

Optimism,  the  theory  of,  examined, 
x.  69— the  phrase,  "  Whatever  is  is 
best,"  considered,  x.  71 

Oracles  of  God,  meaning  of  the 
term,  iv.  46 — the  leading  characters  of, 
iv.  47,  et  seq. — infinite  importance  of, 
iv.  47 — why  termed  "lively  oracles," 
iv.  48 — their  interesting  power,  iv.  49 
— the  form  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us,  iv.  50 — their  fulness,  iv.  51 — the 
duty  of  man  in  regard  to  them,  iv.  52. 
See  Scriptures. 

of  Heathenism,    their  dark 

and  ambiguous  character,  iv.  48  ;  ix. 
269,  et  seq.  }  xii.  362 — a  description 
of  the,  ix.  227,  et  seq. — observations 
on,  by  Dr.  Jenkin,  ix.  240— and  by 
Bishop  Watson,  ix.  241— the  oracle  of 
Delphos  characterized,  ix.  269,  et  seq.  ; 
xii.  362 — confutation  of,  by  the  philo 
sopher  CEnomaus,  ix.  270 — not  to  be 
compared  with  the  prophecies  of  Scrip 
ture,  xii.  362 

Oral  revelation,  the  character  of, 
viii.  4 

Ordained,  import  of  the  term,  xi. 
387 — never  implies  destiny,  or  predes 
tination,  xi.  388,  395 

Ordinances,  a  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  administer,  iii.  100 — means 
of  salvation,  iii.  171 — a  peculiar  pri 
vilege  of  the  church,  iv.  42 

Ordination    of    Christian  Ministers^ 
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a  scriptural  rite,  i.  343 — former  prac 
tice  among  the  Methodists,  defended, 
v.  147,  272 — Mr.  Wesley  ordains 
Preachers  for  Scotland,  v.  268 ;  but 
objects  to  the  ordination  by  a  certain 
Greek  Bishop,  v.  270 — remarks  on 
these  ordinations,  v.  272 — Presbyte 
rian  forms  of,  followed  by  the  Method 
ist  Conference,  vii.  140 — meaning  of 
the  term,  vii.  144 — various  forms  of, 
vii.  145— validity  of  the  Wesleyan 
mode,  vii.  145,  et  seg.,  435 — Mr. 
Wesley's  views  of,  vii.  435 — imposition 
of  hands  not  essential  to,  vii.  435 — a 
duty  of  the  Pastors  of  the  church,  xii. 
191 — part  which  the  people  took  in  this 
office  in  the  primitive  church,  xii.  192 
— absurdity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
recognising  it  as  a  sacrament,  xii.  215 

Organic  life,  absurdity  of  Bichat's 
theory  of,  ix.  477 

Organization,  not  the  cause  of  intel 
ligence,  thought,  <fec.,  ix.  473 — fallacy 
of  the  argument  of  Priestley  on  this 
point,  ix.  474 — testimony  of  Scripture, 
against  this  supposition,  ix.  475 — is  not 
the  cause  of  life,  ix.  476 — definition  of 
the  term  "  organization,"  ix.  479 

Organs,  introduced  into  Methodist 
chapels,  when  desirable,  i.  302 — dis 
putes  in  the  Methodist  societies  in 
Leeds,  respecting  the  erection  of  an 
organ,  i.  358 

Origen,  on  the  inemcacy  of  the  mo 
ral  ethics  of  ancient  philosophy,  ix. 
23 — on  the  books  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  ix.  184 — on  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity,  ix.  321 — on 
Christ  being  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  x.  185 — on  the  allegorical 
relations  furnished  by  Plato,  x.  413 — 
on  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righte 
ousness,  xi.  207 — his  sentiments  no 
ticed,  xi.  416 — mentions  infant  bap 
tism  as  the  practice  of  his  time,  xii. 
265 

Original  sin,  an  important  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  i.  325 — what  implied  in, 
described,  iii.  352 — awful  effects  of,  on 
man,  ix.  285 — the  tenets  of  the  Re 
monstrants,  respecting,  x.  438,  479 — 
and  of  the  Church  of  England,  x.  439 
— nature  of,  penalty  on  Adam's  sin,  x. 
442 — in  what  sense  Adam  is  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  human  race, 
x.  445 — state  in  which  man  is  placed 
through  his  federal  connexion  with 
Adam,  x.  446,  et  seq. — justice  of  the 
threatened  penalty  considered,  x.  450, 
et  seq. — infants,  how  affected  by,  x. 
452 — the  violent  and  extensive  wicked 


ness  of  nations,  x.  457,  et  seq. — sin 
being  discovered  in  the  earliest  years 
of  children,  x.  462 — man's  conscious 
ness  of  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  x. 
462 — and  his  acknowledged  inability  to 
do  right,  are  historical  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  x.  464 -Scrip 
ture  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  truth, 
x.  465,  et  seq. — the  theory  which  at 
tributes  wickedness  to  the  influence  of 
example  and  education,  examined,  x. 
475,  et  seq. — the  death  and  sufferings 
of  infants,  a  proof  that  all  are  sinners, 
x.  480 — erroneous  views  of  the  doc 
trine,  examined,  x.  481,  et  seq. — in 
what  original  sin  is  said  to  consist,  x. 
481,  et  seq. — remarks  on  the  transmis 
sion  of  this  natural  corruption,  x.  485, 
et  seq. — the  existence  of  certain  virtues 
among  the  unregenerate,  accounted  for, 
x.  487,  et  seq.  See  Depravity. 

Orphic  verses,  an  allusion  to  Moses 
in  the,  ix.  150 

Orthodoxy,  insufficient  as  a  barrier 
against  corruption,  vii.  184 

Ottoman  Porte,  origin  of  the  term, 
vi.  68 

Ousirei  /.,  a  description  of  his  tomb, 
viii.  188 

Outram,  William,  D.D.,  quoted,  on 
the  vicarious  sacrifices  of  the  law,  xi. 
93 — aad  on  their  expiatory  character, 
xi.  98 

Overseer,  synonymous  with  the  order 
of  Bishop  or  Presbyter,  vi.  285 

Ovid,  his  notion  of  a  general  con 
flagration,  ix.  53 

Owen,  John,  D.D.,  on  the  precedence 
of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  to  the  indirect  testimony  of  our 
own,  v.  182 — on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  x.  359 

Oxford,  Mr.  Wesley's  last  sermon 
before  the  University  of,  v.  118 


Paganism,  general  character  of  Pa 
gans,  ii.  84-115  —  Christianity  con 
trasted  with,  ii.  251;  iii.  156— its 
enmity  against  God,  ii.  307 — recog 
nised  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ii. 
385 — denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  ii.  385 — errors  of,  rooted  in  edu 
cation,  ii.  442 — where  it  reigns  vice  is 
unchecked,  ii.  481 — the  wants  of,  are 
a  religious  want,  ii.  489 — fatal  effects 
of  the  darkness  of,  iii.  156 — furnishes 
no  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  iii.  333 — an 
awful  destitution  of  conscience  in,  iv. 
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123 — legerdemain  much  cultivated  by, 
vi.  77 — immoral  tendency  of,  viii.  5 — • 
worst  forms  of  Christianity  better  than, 
viii.  5 — Leslie's  rules  applied  to  the 
legends  of,  ix.  162,  et  seq.  See  Heathen. 
^^  Paine,  Thomas,  assertion  of,  con 
cerning  a  failure  of  Isaiah's  and  Jere 
miah's  prophecy,  proved  to  be  false,  ix. 
273-277 — his  gross  assault  on  the  pro 
phecy  of  Ezekiel,  repelled,  ix.  277 — his 
moral  character,  ix.  312 

Palestine,  interes'fingrreco1,lections  of, 
vii.  336 — the  strong  attachment  of  the 
Jews  to,  viii.  21 1 

Paley,  Archdeacon,  his  observations 
on  conversion,  v.  413  ;  and  on  the 
effects  of  conversion,  v.  423 — on  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  vi.  458 — his 
crude  notions  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  refuted,  viii.  142,  et  seq.  ;  xii. 
89,  et  seq. — his  refutation  of  Hujpe  on 
Miracles,  ix.  108 — referred  to  on  hea 
then  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Gospel 
history,  ix,  172 — on  the  books  con 
tained  in  the  New  Testament,  ix.  184— 
on  the  pretended  heathen  miracles,  ix. 
232 — on  the  incidental  coincidences  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  ix.  319  ;  xii. 
344 — on  the  existence  of  a  great  First 
Cause,  ix.  390 — the  basis  of  his  "  Na 
tural  Theology,"  noticed,  ix.jlp3 — his 
illustration  of  design  in  the  works  of 
God,  by  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  ix. 
422,  et  seq. ;  by  the  structure  and  use 
of  the  eye,  ix.  430,  et  seq.  ;  by  the 
double  parts  of  the  body,  iv.  436  ;  and 
the  construction  of  the  spine,  ix.  438 — • 
on  contrivance  associated  with  power, 
ix.  442 — on  the  modern  schemes  of 
Atheism,  ix.  449,  et  seq. — on  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  ix.  46T — on  the  omnipo 
tence  of  God,  ix.  494 — on  the  omni 
presence  of  God,  ix.  509 — his  "  Natu 
ral  Theology,"  referred  to,  x.  50 — on 
the  beneficial  contrivance  in  the  works 
of  God,  x.  62  —  on  the  use  of  predatory 
and  venomous  animals,  x.  63 — on  the 
happiness  of  animals,  x.  65 — on  the 
consistency  of  prayer,  with  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  wisdom  of  God,  xii.  60 
—on  the  duty  of  family  prayer,  xii.  64 
— his  imperfect  statement  of  the  advan 
tages  of,  noticed,  xii.  69 — on  the  un 
lawfulness  of  suicide,  xii.  115 — on  the 
criminality  of  duelling,  xii.  120 — on 
the  original  law  of  marriage,  xii.  130 — 
the  absurdity  of  his  notion  of  a  social 
compact  originating  government,  xii. 
152 

namrjyvpiS)  explained,  iv.  423 

Parables,  general  rule  of  interpret 


ing,  iv.  61 — reasons  why  the  Saviour 
spoke  in  parables,  iv.  97,  406 — his  two 
fold  object,  iv.  97,  98 — often  employed 
by  our  Lord,  vi.  181 — were  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews,  vi.  181  5  and  why, 
vi.  181 — many  now  found  in  Jewish 
literature,  vi.  181,  182 — of  the  prodigal 
son,  illustrated,  vi.  182 — why  our  Lord 
founded  parables  on  the  notion  of  a 
King  or  King's  son,  vi.  182  ;  and  so 
often  alluded  to  feasts  and  marriages, 
vi.  183 — had  not  always  both  a  moral 
and  spiritual  meaning,  vi.  183 — Jere 
miah's  parable  of  the  potter,  illustrated, 
xi.  318,  et  seq. 

Uapa@o\-p,€V,  explained,  viii.  77 

Paradise,  heavenly,  origin  of  the 
term,  iii.  72 — contrasted  with  the  pri 
mitive  paradise,  the  garden  of  Eden,  iii. 
73 — termed  <(  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,"  and  why,  iii.  157 — its 
nature  alluded  to,  iii.  360 — the  man. 
caught  up  into,  who  he  was,  vi.  276 

Pardon,  the  commencement  of  the 
true  life  of  the  soul,  iii.  313 — a  bless 
ing  flowing  from  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ,  iii.  314 — moral  principles 
exhibited  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of, 
ix.  294  ;  xii.  352,  et  seq. — not  secured 
by  repentance,  or  reformation,  ix.  295, 
296  ;  xi.  15-22 — is  not  merely  an  act 
of  divine  prerogative,  xi.  8,  et  seq. — is 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  23 
— not  granted  unconditionally,  xi.  61 
— principles  on  which  God  can  pardon, 
stated,  xii.  353,  et  seq.  See  Forgive 
ness,  Justification. 

Parents,  important  duties  of,  iv.  470 
— to  instruct  children  in  the  word  of 
God,  iv.  511  ;  xii.  141 — authority  of, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  considered,  ix. 
329 — duties  of,  to  their  children,  de 
fined,  xii.  140,  et  seq. — the  scriptural 
character  of,  in  their  families,  xii.  141 
— are  to  enforce  truth  by  example,  xii. 
142 — parental  government,  character 
ized,  xii.  143 — corporal  correction  sel 
dom  necessary,  xii.  143 — duty  of,  in 
the  settlement  of  their  children  in  the 
world,  noticed,  xii.  144 

Parishes,  original  motives  for  divid 
ing  the  country  into,  vii.  274 — import 
ance  of  a  practical  operation  of  the 
same  principle  in  large  towns,  vii.  275 
— origin  of,  xii.  176 

Parliament,  British,  character  of  the, 
u.  149 

Parsees,  worshippers  of  fire,  in  India, 
ix.  57 

"  Partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  xi.  291 
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Pascal,  quoted  on  practical  Christi 
anity,  vi.  361 — on  the  fidelity  of  the 
sacred  writers,  ix.  312 

Passions,  ascribed  to  God,  Arch 
bishop  King  on,  vii.  304  ;  x.  31 — Rev. 
J.  Wesley  on,  x.  31 — Melancthon  on, 
x.  32 — Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield,  quoted 
on,  x.  33 

Passover,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ, 
iii.  395 — reasons  of  its  institution,  vi. 
77,  78 — why  Christ  was  put  to  death  at 
the  feast  of,  vi.  210 — customs  observed 
at  Jerusalem  during  the,  vi.  235 — 
psalms  sung  during  the  ceremony,  vi. 
236 — a  season  much  remembered,  x. 
177 — meaning  of  the  term,  xi.  99 — an 
expiatory  and  vicarious  service,  xi.  99 
—the  institution  of,  alluded  to,  xii.  287 

Pastoral  Addresses  to  the  Methodist 
societies,  for  1819,  viii.  328— for  1820, 
via.  336— for  1821,  viii.  347— for  1824, 
viii.  356— and  for  1825,  viii.  366— 
object  of  these  addresses," viii.  328 

Pastors,  who  they  were  in  the  primi 
tive  church,  vi.  285  ;  xii.  1 70 — nature 
of  their  office,  xii.  170,  187 — duty  of, 
to  their  flock,  xii.  187,  et  seq. — salu 
tary  check  on  their  proceedings,  xii. 
188,  190- are  to  ordain  Ministers,  xii. 
191 — solemn  obligation  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  xii.  194 — rights  peculiar  to  the 
pastoral  office,  specified,  xii.  194,  195 
— admission  of  members  into  the  church, 
intrusted  to,  xii.  196 — the  trial  of  un 
worthy  Pastors  should  be  committed  to 
the  ministry,  and  why,  xii.  197 — duty 
of,  in  the  infliction  and  removal  of  cen 
sure,  xii.  204,  et  seq. 

Patriarch,  office  of,  in  the  church, 
xii.  177 — reason  of  the  appointment, 
xii.  177-179 

Patriarchal  dispensation,  high  cha 
racter  of  the  truths  recognised  in  the,  vi. 

72,  73 

Patriarchs,  principles  of  the  religion 
of  the,  iii.  184 — why  they  chose  to 
dwell  in  tents,  iii.  445 — nature  of  the 
sacrifices  presented  by,  iv.  279 — how 
far  they  understood  the  promises  of  a 
Redeemer,  vi.  39 — ancient  habits  of, 
among  modern  Arabians,  vi.  63 — high 
character  of  the  truths  embraced  by,  vi. 
72,  73 — nature  of  those  \vho  existed 
among  the  Jews,  subsequent  to  the  de 
struction  of  their  polity,  vi.  191 — frag 
ments  of  the  fabric  of  a  patriarchal 
church  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  vii.  353 
— acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  viii.  42 — the  flood,  a  pow 
erful  attestation  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
religion  of  the,  ix.  39 — the  theology  of, 


embodied  in  the  book  of  Job,  ix.  87— 
authority  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the, 
ix.  89-  -their  views  respecting  the  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x.  363 — the  worship 
performed  by,  was  domestic,  xii.  67 — 
religion  of  the,  what,  xii.  303 

Patriotism,  not  irreconcilable  with 
universal  charity,  ii.  25 — instruction  a 
work  of  patriotism,  ii.  250 — true  pa 
triotism  defined,  ii.  250 — of  Christ,  iv. 
451  ;  and  of  the  Christian,  illustrated, 
iv.  521 — manifested  in  Daniel,  iii.  18 

Patripassians,  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Sabellius,  x.  357 

Patterns  of  heavenly  things,  what, 
iv.  169 

Paul,  St.,  the  great  model  of  a 
Christian  Minister,  i.  223 — his  talents 
sanctified  to  the  cause  of  truth,  ii.  132 
— his  regard  for  the  church  at  Rome,  ii. 
268 — why  he  desired  to  visit  that  city, 
ii.  269 — the  grounds  of  his  confidence 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  ii.  270,  et  seq. 
—  his  assurance  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  ii.  270 — the  mi 
raculous  character  of  his  conversion,  ii. 
271  ;  vi.  244— his  conviction  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  ii.  271 — his  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  273  ;  and 
its  experimental  character,  ii.  276 — his 
literary  character,  ii.  318 — animadverts 
on  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  ii.  318 — the  glorified  body  of 
Christ  seen  at  his  conversion,  ii.  391 — 
does  not  draw  proof  of  the  resurrection 
from  vegetation,  ii.  393 — the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
considered,  ii.  425 — the  perverted  state 
of  his  conscience,  ii.  426 — divine  wis 
dom,  how  displayed  in  his  conversion, 
ii.  427 — the  proper  model  of  a  Chris 
tian  Missionary,  iii.  15 — his  conversion 
an  act  of  divine  grace  and  power,  iii. 
37 — his  character  as  a  persecutor,  iii. 
37 — his  former  prejudices  against  Chris 
tianity,  iii.  38 ;  and  worldly  ambition, 
iii.  39 — his  sincerity  as  a  persecutor, 
iii.  40 — temper  of  his  mind  at  his  con 
version,  iii.  40 — his  embracing  Christi 
anity,  an  act  of  grace  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  church,  iii.  41 — the  hope  of  the 
resurrection,  how  illustrated  by  him,  iii. 
132 — the  life  he  lived  in  the  flesh, 
described,  iii.  228-231— his  religious 
decision,  iii.  228 — his  regard  for  per 
sonal  salvation,  iii.  229 — his  life  of 
devotion,  iii.  229 — his  heavenly  mind- 
edness,  iii.  230 — his  submission  to  divine 
Providence,  iii.  231 — his  laborious  use 
fulness,  iii.  231 — the  principle  of  his 
spiritual  life,  iii.  232 — in  his  writings 
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explained  many  typical  things,  iii.  281 
— why  he  gloried  in  the  cross,  iii.  392 
— his  exemplary  zeal,  iii.  455,  456' — • 
directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  where  to 
labour,  iii.  461 — his  compassion  for 
those  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  iii.  463 — 
his  great  benevolence,  iv.  120 — his  uni 
versal  charity,  iv.  631 — his  extraordi 
nary  conversion,  vi.  244 — conversion  of, 
a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  vi.  244 — why  he  called 
himself  a  Roman,  vi.  245 — was  a  tent- 
maker,  vi.  245 — sketch  of  his  labours, 
vi.  245,  ct  seq. — the  style  of,  consi 
dered,  vi.  254 — character  of  his  Epis 
tles,  vi.  255 — defends  his  mode  of 
preaching  Christ,  vi.  267 — sends  Timo 
thy  to  Corinth,  vi.  268 — his  vivid  de 
scription  of  charity,  vi.  271 — his  dis 
course  on  the  resurrection,  vi.  272 — 
defends  himself  against  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  Corinth,  vi.  273 — his  outward 
sorrows,  vi.  274 — his  authority  depre 
ciated  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  vi.  278 — 
no  difference  between  him  and  Peter,  vi. 
278 — his  prayer  for  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus,  considered,  vi.  283 — his  willingness 
to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice,  vi.  290 — 
guards  the  Colossians  against  philoso 
phy  and  vain  deceit,  vi.  293,  294 — 
doubtful  how  far  he  alludes  to  the  Gnos 
tics  in  his  writings,  viii.  34 — attacks 
the  Platonic  Jews,  viii.  35 — his  mode 
of  conducting  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  resurrection,  viii.  41 — his  cha 
racter  as  an  Apostle,  viii.  439 — con 
firms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  x. 
406— and  St.  James  reconciled  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  vi.  316  ;  xi. 
234 — his  argument  in  Romans  vii.  con 
sidered,  xii.  5 — import  of  his  argument 
in  1  Corinthians  xv.,  xii.  17 — his  views 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  explained, 
xii.  228,  et  scq. 

Payne,  George,  LL.D.,  his  "Ele 
ments  of  Moral  Science,"  quoted,  on  the 
power  of  observation  and  reasoning  in 
man,  vi.  29— his  observations  on  moral 
rectitude,  xii.  40 

Peace,  restoration  of,  to  Europe,  no 
ticed,  i.  146 — Mr.  Watson's  sermon  on 
this  occasion,  i.  147;  ii.  20 — best  pro 
moted  by  the  diffusion  of  Gospel  truth, 
i.  147  ;  ii.  39 — national  thanksgiving 
for,  an  imperative  duty,  ii.  21 — what 
there  is  in  national  peace  to  excite  our 
gratitude,  ii.  21-28 — not  at  all  times  a 
blessing,  ii.  26— what  rendered  the  peace 
of  1814  a  blessing  of  special  value,  ii. 
28—33 — facilities  increased  by  peace  for 
the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  32 — 


God  is  ever  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
author  of  peace,  ii.  33 — duty  of  Chris 
tians  in  the  promotion  of  universal  peace, 
ii.  39,  40 — a  great  national  mercy,  iv. 
240— of  a  nation,  the  result  of  the 
truth  of  God  being  diffused,  iv.  517 

Peace  of  God,  a  privilege  connected 
with  the  church,  iv.  41 

Pearson,  Bishop,  his  "  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,"  character  of,  i.  38 — on 
the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
v.  402  ;  viii.  242,  260  ;  xi.  270 — on 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  viii.  288 
— on  the  object  of  Christ's  descent  into 
hell  proper,  examined,  viii.  295 — on  the 
nature  of  God,  ix.  369 — on  the  unity 
of  God,  ix.  464 — on  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  ix.  500 — on  the  unity  of  the 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  1 14 — 
on  the  word  "  Jehovah,"  x.  136 — on 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  x.  150 — his 
prior  existence  to  Abraham,  x.  157 — on 
the  etymolog'y  of  the  word  Kvpios,  x. 
193 — on  the  name  "  Emmanuel,"  x. 
204 — on  the  creative  acts  of  Christ,  x. 
31 1 — on  the  phrase,  "  the  form  of  God," 
x.  339 — on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  x.  360 

Pelagius,  tenets  of,  alluded  to,  x. 
433 — on  the  death  with  which  our  pro 
genitors  were  threatened,  x.  440 — dan 
gerous  character  of  his  theology,  no 
ticed,  xi.  416 — on  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  xii.  265 

Fella,  where  situated,  and  for  what 
celebrated,  vi.  210 

PeUicanus,  quoted,  on  the  imputa 
tion  of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  210 

Penance,  a  Popish  sacrament,  un 
warranted  by  Scripture,  xii.  214 

Penn,  Granville,  Esq.,  on  the  com 
parative  insignificance  of  man,  ix.  335 
— his  "  Comparative  Estimate  of  the 
Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies,"  quoted, 
ix.  336,  340,  347 — on  the  veracity  of 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  ix.  341 — cha 
racter  of  his  "  Comparative  Estimate," 
ix.  347 — on  the  creation  of  light,  ix. 
349 — on  the  formation  of  the  earth,  ix. 
356,  et  seq. 

Pentateuch,  among  the  books  col 
lected  by  Ezra,  vi.  119 — on  the  impos 
sibility  of  forgery  in,  ix.  152,0*  seq.; 
xii.  335,  et  seq. — on  the  credibility  and 
authenticity  of,  ix.  174,  et  seq. 

Pentecost,  day  of,  a  day  of  the  power 
of  Christ,  ii.  310 — permanent  effects  of 
the,  upon  Stephen,  ii.  419 — meaning 
of  the  term,  vi.  242 — authentication 
of  the  miracle  of,  ix.  178,  et  seq. 

People  of  God,   inhabitants  of  hea- 
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ven,  so  described,  iv.  17 — their  number 
adverted  to,  iv.  18 — in  wbat  respects 
God  is  their  God,  iv.  18,  19— God  the 
rock  of,  iv.  24-28 

Perfect  love,  defined,  xii.  7 

Perfection,  Christian,  an  important 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  i.  357 — Mr.  Wat 
son's  remarks  upon  it,  i.  402 — a  matu 
rity  of,  to  be  enjoyed  in  life,  iii.  11 — the 
phrase,  "made  perfect,"  explained,  iv. 
426 — as  denned  in  the  early  Minutes 
of  Conference,  v.  167 — its  scriptural 
character,  illustrated,  v.  168 — all  per 
fection  in  the  creature  is  relative,  vi.  32 
—defined,  xii.  7.  See  Sanctiftcation, 
Holiness,  S(c. 

of  heaven,  described,  iv. 

427 

Perfections  of  God,  a  mere  contem 
plation  of  the,  can  afford  no  hope  of 
divine  favour,  iii.  355 — illustrated  by 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  iii.  359 — 
displayed  in  the  Son  of  God,  iv.  133 — • 
use  of  reason  in  contemplating  the,  ix. 
139 — harmonize  in  the  doctrine  of  atone 
ment,  ix.  300 — demonstration  of  the, 
ix.  403,  et  seq. — meaning  of  the  term, 
ix.  461 — considered,  x.  106 

Peripatetics,  opinions  of  the,  viii.  23 
— denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ix.  72;  xii.  313 

Perish,  reason  of  any  man  finally 
perishing,  declared,  xi.  278 — Scripture 
sense  of  the  term,  viii.  434 

Perron,  M.  du,  his  account  of  Zoro 
aster  and  the  Zend,  alluded  to,  ix.  53 

Perronet,  Rev.  Vincent,  of  Shore- 
ham,  character  of,  v.  124 — his  affec 
tionate  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wesley, 
under  a  severe  disappointment,  v.  200 
— his  letter  to  C.  Wesley,  on  the  matri 
monial  afflictions  of  his  brother,  v.  205 
— account  of  his  death,  and  strong 
attachment  to  Methodism,  v.  205 

Persecution,  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
over,  ii.  442 — the  way  in  which  the 
Gospel  triumphed,  ii.  443 — of  the  Me 
thodists  at  Wednesbury,  v.  112-116, 
125 — in  Cornwall,  v.  117 — at  Devizes, 
v.  128—132 — ancient  persecutions  of 
the  church,  alluded  to,  vi.  324 — intole 
rant  enactments  against  Missionaries  in 
the  West  Indies,  detailed,  vi.  471 — 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of,  intro 
duced  into  the  church  by  Augustine, 
vii.  479 — of  the  Vauclois,  alluded  to, 
vii.  460 — principle  on  which  all  perse 
cution  proceeds,  viii.  547 

Perseverance,  law  of,  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  ii.  348 

Persia,  tradition  in,  concerning  the 


deluge,  ix.  50 — on  the  reformed  religion 
of,  ix.  53 — cause  of  this  reformation, 
alluded  to,  ix.  54 — manner  in  which 
they  were  prepared  for  this  change, 
effected  by  Zoroaster,  ix.  65 

Person,  definition  of  the  term,  aa 
used  in  the  Trinity,  x.  Ill — the  word 
not  being  used  in  the  Scripture,  noticed. 
x.  113 — on  the  unity  of  the  three  Per 
sons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  114 

Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Scrip 
ture  testimonies  respecting  the,  x.  362, 
ct  seq. — proved  from  the  association  of 
a  person  under  the  appellation  with  two 
other  persons,  x.  362 — recognised  by 
the  Patriarchs,  x.  363  ;  and  the  Pro 
phets,  x.  364 — established  by  the  plural 
form  of  the  name  of  God,  x.  366  ;  by 
the  Jewish  and  apostolic  mode  of  bene 
diction,  x.  367  ;  by  the  form  of  bap 
tism,  x.  368  ;  by  the  mode  of  his  sub 
sistence  in  the  Trinity,  x.  371 — absur 
dity  of  a  rejection  of  this  doctrine,  x. 
372 — proved  by  the  use  of  the  mascu 
line  pronoun  and  relative,  x.  374  ;  by 
the  ascription  of  personal  acts,  x.  374 

Peru,  establishment  of  schools  on  the 
British  system  in,  viii.  221 — circula 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  there,  viii.  226, 
et  seq. 

Peruvians,  traditions  discovered 
among  them,  concerning  the  creation, 
ix.  48 

Pestilence,  upon  Israel,  subsequent 
to  the  numbering  of  the  Jews,  ii.  399 

Petavius,  the  Arianism  of,  x.  357 

Peter,  St.,  why  the  term  "fisher 
of  men"  was  applied  to  him,  ii.  230 — 
his  character  as  an  Apostle,  iii.  36 — 
keys  of  heaven,  how  given  to  him,  iii. 
94  ;  vi.  228 — his  confidence  in  the  sta 
bility  of  the  Gospel,  iii.  341 — his  re 
pentance  and  recovery,  iv.  449 — why  he 
was  asked  three  times  concerning  his 
love  for  Christ,  vi.  217 — possessed  no 
greater  dignity  or  authority  than  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  vi.  228 — no  differ 
ence  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  vi.  278 
— to  whom  his  first  Epistle  was  ad 
dressed,  vi.  318  ;  its  design,  vi.  318 — 
opinion  of  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  and  Os- 
tervald,  on  the  Epistles  of,  vi.  319— 
why  he  specially  enjoined  obedience  on 
governors,  vi.  319 — in  his  confession  of 
Christ,  he  acknowledged  his  eternal 
filiation,  vii.  18—20 — his  view  of  bap 
tism,  xii.  234,  et  seq. 

Petrobrussians,  described,  xii.  265 

Peyran,  Jean  Rodolphe,  his  "His 
torical  Defence  of  the  Vaudois,"  &c., 
reviewed,  vii.  454-466 — establishes  the 
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antiquity  of  the  Waldensiau  Church, 
di.  457 — attributes  the  English  Re 
formation  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Vau 
dois,  vii.  459 

Phantasiastae,  tenets  of  the,  x.  343 

Pharaoh,  how  hardened  by  the  Al 
mighty,  vi.  77;  xi.  317 — his  moral 
character,  xi.  316 — the  object  contem 
plated  in  his  being  "raised  up,"  xi.  317 

Pharisaism,  the  great  danger  of,  iv. 
30 — its  immoral  tendency,  iv.  440 

Pharisees,  furnish  an  awful  instance 
how  far  sin  darkens  the  reason  of  man, 
ii.  211 — their  hatred  to  Christ,  and  evi 
dence  in  favour  of  his  -works,  ii.  224 — 
a  Pharisaic  formalist  the  farthest  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  ii.  270— had 
given  up  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Messiah,  ii.  303 — their  inveteracy 
against  Christianity,  iii.  39 — their  ori 
gin  and  opinions,  vi.  129 — awfully  cor 
rupted  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Jew 
ish  Church,  vi.  130— why  offended  at 
Christ  forgiving  sins,  vi.  190  —  why 
they  solicited  "  a  sign  from  heaven," 
vi.  195 — their  views  of  the  Messiah,  x. 
223 

Philanthropy,  elevated  pursuits  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  ii.  350 — uni 
versal  philanthropy  of  the  Gospel,  iv. 
163— is  only  fostered  and  matured  by 
religion,  iv.  343 

Philaster,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  his 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
noticed,  ix.  185 

Philemon,  who  he  was,  character 
of  Paul's  Epistle  to,  vi.  306 

Philippians,  who  they  were,  when 
the  Gospel  was  planted  there,  and  when 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them,  vi. 
287 — character  of  Paul's  preaching  at 
Philippi,  vi.  288 

Philo,  a  Hellenist  Jew,  vi.  125— 
embraced  Platonism  at  Alexandria,  viii. 
29— his  character  as  an  expositor,  viii 
73 — his  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  Lo 
gos,"  x.  269,  271 — his  view  of  the 
term,  considered,  x.  275 — from  whence 
he  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Lo 
gos,"  x.  278 — how  far  he  mingled  Pla 
tonic  speculations  with  his  discourses, 
x.279 

Philosophy,  pagan  and  Christian  phi 
losophy,  contrasted,  ii.  199,  200— true 
theology  is  true  philosophy,  ii.  200 — 
erroneous  views  which  philosophy  takes 
of  internal  religion,  ii-  213 — practical 
effects  of,  ii.  278— objections  of,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  answered 
by  the  power  of  God,  ii.  394 — unhal- 
luwed,  which  does  not  respect  Chris- 
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tianity,  iii.  27 — secrets  of,  known  only 
to  God,  iii.  323  —  and  vain  deceit, 
against  which  Paul  warned  the  Colos- 
sians,  vi.  293,  294— nature  of,  which 
corrupted  Christianity,  vi.  295 — natu 
ral  philosophy  ought  never  to  be  discon 
nected  with  religion,  vii.  258 — a  philo 
sophical  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  con 
demned,  vii.  261 — objections  of,  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection,  al 
luded  to,  viii.  41 — contrast  between, 
and  revelation,  examined,  ix.  331  — 
knowledge  of,  derived  from  revelation, 
xii.  309 — on  the  self-sufficiency  of,  xii. 
311 

Philosophy,  pagan,  its  present  dele 
terious  influence  on  Christianity,  ii. 
198  — awful  character  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  iv.  440 — coincidence  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Greek  systems  of.  ix. 
58,  59  ;  xii.  313 — remarks  of  Stilliug- 
fleet  on  the,  ix.  63 — moral  sentiments 
of,  how  to  be  received,  ix.  63 — opinions 
of,  concerning  the  soul,  ix.  67,  et  seg. — • 
oa  the  acknowledged  ignorance  of  an 
cient  philosophers,  xii.  311 — testimony 
of,  to  the  existence,  <fec.,  of  Moses  aud 
Christ,  xii.  332,  341 — and  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  writings,  xii.  341 

Pianezza,  Marquess  di,  his  san 
guinary  crusade  against  the  Vaudois, 
vii.  461 

Piedmont,  valleys  of,  successful  re 
sistance  to  Popish  domination  there, 
vii.  455  —  their  interesting  character, 
vii.  459 — Milton's  sonnet  on  the  mas 
sacre  in,  vii.  461.  See  Vaudois. 

Pierce,  Kev.  Joseph,  on  the  eternity 
of  Christ,  x.  290 

,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  his  "  Cor 
rect  Copy  of  some  Notes  concerning 
God's  Decrees,"  noticed,  i.  356— cha 
racteristic  sketch  of,  i.  356 

Pierre,  St  ,  his  "  Studies  of  Na 
ture."  referred  to,  x.  50 

Pietism,  in  Germany,  an  interesting 
description  of,  v.  519 

Piety,  an  essential  qualification  of 
the  Christian  Minister,  ii.  448— consi 
dered  as  a  labour,  iii.  29— character 
and  reward  of  persevering  piety.,  iii. 
261 ,  et  seq. — general  results  of,  viii.  409 

Pilate,  why  the  Jews  conveyed 
Christ  to,  vi.  212— and  why  sent  by 
Pilate  to  Herod,  vi.  212 

Pilgrims,  the  character  of  Christians 
while  on  the  earth,  ii.  344— their  duty 
as  such,  iii.  444 

Piscator,  John,  on  the  Antinomian 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  xi. 
182 
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Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  his  views 
of  the  independence  of  Europe,  vi.  369 
— defence  of  his  character  as  a  stated- 
man,  vi.  390,  et  seq. 

Places  of  worship,  memorials  of  re 
ligious  facts  and  doctrines,  ii.  410 — 
advantages  arising  from  their  publicity, 
ii.  410 — tidings  of  salvation  are  an 
nounced  to  men,  ii.  411 — moral  con 
sequences  resulting  from  the  erection 
of,  ii.  412 — zeal  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  erection  of,  laudable,  ii.  414 — prin 
ciples  which  should  command  their 
erection,  ii.  467 — particularly  speci 
fied,  iii.  209 

Plague,  the  moral  effects  produced 
by  the,  on  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
v.  516 

Plagues,  inflicted  upon  Egypt,  vi. 
76 — moral  results  of,  ix.  40,  234— that 
of  darkness,  considered,  ix.  203 — of 
the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  ix. 
204,  et  seq. 

Pluto,  doctrines  of,  alluded  to,  ii. 
432— how  mixed  up  with  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  viii.  20,  23— the  princi 
ples  of  his  theory,  viii.  23 — the  Platonic 
lews  attacked  by  St.  Paul,  viii.  35  — 
influence  of  his  philosophy  on  the  Fa 
thers,  considered,  viii.  59 — believed  in 
the  eternity  of  matter,  ix.  27 — on  the 
origin  of  law,  ix.  33,  34 — accordance 
of  some  of  his  opinions  wuh  the  Mo 
saic  records,  ix.  35 — on  the  necessity 
of  divine  instruction,  ix.  61 — his  no 
tion  of  a  divine  providence,  ix.  66 — his 
lax  views  of  the  evil  of  lying,  ix.  80 — 
on  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  x. 
42 — his  frequent  use  of  the  term  "  Lo 
gos,"  x.  269 — his  view  of  that  term, 
considered,  x.  276,  et  seq.  —  on  the 
allegorical  relations  furnished  by,  x. 
413 — on  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide, 
xii.  115— on  the  origin  of  laws,  xii.  309 

Platonists,  of  Alexandria,  their  cor 
rupting  speculations,  vi.  294 

Pleasures  of  piety,  specially  granted 
to  religious  perseverance,  iii.  262 

of  sin,  described,  iii.  185 

— their  transitory  character,  iii.  186 

Pleroma,  a  Gnostic  term,  defined, 
viii.  32,  38 

Pliny,  denied  the  soul's  immortality, 
ix.  72;  xii.  313 — alludes  to  Moses,  ix. 
149  ;  xii.  333— his  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ,  ix.  168 — on  the  early  progress 
of  Christianity,  ix.  320— his  letter  to 
Trajan,  quoted,  xii.  213 

Plurality,  the  plural  appellations  of 
Jehovah,  considered,  x.  136,  et  seq. — 
variously  accounted  for  by  the  hetero 


dox,  x.  138— strength  of  the  argu 
meut  for  the  Trinity  does  not  rest  here, 
x.  139 

Plutarch,  on  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  ix.  65 — his  lax  views  of  the  evil 
of  fornication,  ix.  79 — many  of  the 
notions  of,  derived  from  corrupted  tra 
ditions  of  the  fall,  x.  413 

Plutonian  theory,  alluded  to,  ix.  346 

Pocock,  Edward,  D.D.,  on  the  eter 
nity  of  the  Son  of  God,  x.  232 

Poets,  Christian,  contrasted  with  the 
ancient  Prophets,  iii.  123 

Political  economy,  nature  of  the  sci 
ence  of,  vii.  271 

institutions  of  Moses,  con 
sidered,  vi.  94 

justice,  denned,  xii.  150 

predictions,  general  cha 
racter  of,  vi.  368 

Polwhele,  Robert,  Editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  "  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 
and  Papists  compared,"  his  character, 
v.  485-488 

Polygamy,  glaring  evils  of,  xii.  129 
— not  directly  countenanced  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  xii.  129 — condemned  by 
the  Prophet  Malachi,  xii.  130 

Polytheism,  annihilates  the  doctrine 
of  Providence,  ii.  484  ;  ix.  66 — gene 
ral  evils  of,  ix.  470 

Pompey  the  Great,  besieges  and 
takes  Jerusalem,  vi.  131 — invests  Hyr- 
cauus  with  the  government  of  Judea, 
vi.  131— his  conduct  with  the  Judges 
in  regard  to  his  father-in-law,  vii.  233 

Poole,  Matthew,  V.D.M.,  quoted,  on 
tlie  precedence  of  the  direct  witness  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  indirect  testi 
mony  of  our  own,  v.  182 — on  the  vica 
rious  character  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
xi.  35 —  oil  those  scriptures  which 
speak  of  Christ's  dying  for  those  that 
perish,  xi.  284 — his  absurd  manner  of 
evading  their  force,  xi.  286 — on  the 
triumph  of  Christ,  viii.  302,  307 — on 
the  term  "  Spirit  of  Holiness,"  applied 
to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  x.  248— 
and  on  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrews,  xi.  290 

Poor,  the,  excluded  from  the  myste 
ries  of  Paganism,  ii.  329  —  have  a 
name  and  a  place  in  the  Gospel,  ii.  330 
— wholly  neglected  among  the  Hea 
then,  ii.  444 —  the  collection  for,  in 
Judea,  alluded  to,  vi.  276 

laws,  in  what  respects  injurious, 

vii.  271 

Pope,  the,  proved  to  be  "the  man 
of  sin,"  "  the  son  of  perdition,"  vi. 
301 — origin  of,  xii.  J85 
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Pope,  Alexancbr,  a  sentiment  of, 
animadverted  on,  ii.  207  ;  iii.  492— 
his  "  Messiah,"  noticed,  ix.  52 — the 
phrase,  "  Whatever  is,  is  best,"  exa 
mined,  x.  71 

Porphyry,  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Gospel  history,  ix.  170  ;  xii.  342— 
his  attack  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
ix.  269 

Parteus,  Bishop,  founded  the  Society 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes,  vi. 
427 — failure  of  his  attempts  in  convert 
ing  the  slaves,  vi.  487 — death  and  cha 
racter  of  Dr.  Munn,  a  Missionary 
whom  the  Bishop  sent  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  vi.  488 — his  account  of  the 
condition  of  slaves  among  the  ancients, 
ix.  77 — referred  to,  on  the  pre valency 
of  human  sacrifice,  ix.  83 — on  the 
"  beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity," 
ix.  324 

Ilwy,  import  of,  xii.  19 

Potter,  Jeremiah's  parable  of  the, 
illustrated,  xi.  319,  et  seq. 

Poverty  of  spirit,  described,  vi.  345 

Power,  origin  of,  xii.  150 

of  Christ,  miracles  typical 

of  the,  ii.  234 — as  displayed  when  ar 
rested  by  the  High  Priest,  ii.  234— day 
of  Christ's  power,  what,  ii.  310 — the 
willingness  of  the  people  in  the  day  of 
power,  ii.  312 

of  God,  in  what  respect  the 

Gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  ii.  276 — 
answers  all  objections  urged  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  ii.  395 
— how  it  has  been  displayed,  iv.  165 — 
importance  of  the  revelation  of,  iv. 
228— value  of  faith  in  the,  iv.  228-230 
— Christ  the  image  of,  iv.  311 — dis 
played  in  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still,  vi.  102.  See  Omnipotence  of 
God. 

of  man,  occasionally  over 
ruled  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  ii. 
366 — political,  confined  to  Christian 
nations,  iv.  248 — of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the 
government  of  his  societies,  defended, 
v.  225 — remarks  on  Mr.  Wesley's  al 
leged  love  of  power,  v.  344 

Powers  of  the  world  to  come,  mean 
ing  of  the  phrase,  xi.  291 

Praemiative  justice,  defined,  x.  98 

Prayer,  highly  acceptable  to  God, 
ii.  77— efficacy  of,  in  the  evangeliza 
tion  of  the  world,  ii.  369  — the  necessity 
of,  in  consecrating  the  house  of  God, 
ii.  417 — importance  of,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  ii.  428 — persevering,  a  concomi 
tant  of  true  faith,  ii.  460  —  various 
kinds  of,  mentioned,  ii.  469  ;  xii.  63  — 
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comprehensive  character  of  public 
prayer,  ii.  469,  470 — spirit  of,  con 
nected  with  vigorous  exertion,  iii.  204 
— regard  for  prayer  manifested  in  St. 
Paul,  iii.  229 — the  duty  and  advantage 
of  secret  prayer,  considered,  iii.  436  — 
efficacy  of,  iii.  470 — raises  God  out  of 
his  habitation,  iii.  476— success  of,  in 
removing  afflictions,  iv.  56 — denoted 
by  stretching  forth  the  hand,  iv.  498 — 
efficacy  of,  instanced  in  deliverance 
from  danger,  among  the  early  Method 
ists,  v.  135—  Paul's  prayer  fur  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  considered,  vi.  283 
—  implies  the  insufficiency  of  man,  vi. 
354 — addressed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  x.  147 — a 
great  benefit  of  the  atonement,  xii.  12 
— its  nature,  xii.  53 — enjoined  by 
Scripture,  xii.  53,  et  seq. — reasons  for, 
xii.  55 — its  true  character,  xii.  56,  et 
seq.  -  why  this  duty  was  appointed,  xii. 
58 — objections  to  the  exercise,  consi 
dered,  xii.  59,  et  seq.  —  intercessory 
prayer,  xii.  61 — ejaculatory  prayer, 
nature  of,  xii.  63 — private  prayer,  xii. 
63,  64— family  prayer,  xii.  64— liberty 
to  accommodate  the  modes  of  worship 
to  existing  circumstances,  how  far  al 
lowed,  xii.  72  —  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  to  be  respectfully  recognised, 
xii.  72 — objections  to  the  use  of  ex 
tempore  prayer,  considered,  xii.  79. 
See  Forms  of  prayer,  Liturgies. 

Prayer-meetings,  defended  against 
the  slander  of  the  Christian  Guardian, 
vii.  166 

Preachers,  Methodist,  labours  of  the 
early,  v.  156 — Mr.  Wesley's  brief  and 
pointed  notices  of  the  deaths  of,  v.  190 
-192  — an  examination  of  the  character 
of,  instituted,  v.  198 — cause  of  "lean 
ing  toward  Calvinism,"  v.  226 — or 
dained  by  imposition  of  hands  for  Scot 
land,  v.  268— checked  against  an  undue 
exercise  of  power,  vii.  102 — possess 
equal  ministerial  authority  with  any 
Christian  church,  vii.  144— defended 
from  the  charge  of  seeking  influence 
and  interest,  vii.  146 — power  of,  con 
trasted,  with  that  of  the  national 
Clergy,  vii.  151 — powers  of,  stated  and 
defended,  vii.  158,  et  seq.  — a  great 
mortality  among,  noticed,  viii.  351,  366 

Preaching,  best  mode  of,  stated, 
ii.  190-194 — termed  "  a  manifestation 
of  the  odour  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,"  ii.  448 — extraordinary  effects 
following  that  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  86 — 
among  the  Puritans  and  Nonconform 
ists,  v.  89 — the  importance  of  method 
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in,  vii.  470 — general  rule  to  be  ob 
served  in,  vii.  470 — the  special  charac 
ter  of  Methodist  preaching,  vii.  472 

Preaching  Christ,  St.  Paul  defends 
bis  manner  of,  vi.  267 

u i>f  the  cross,"  import 

of  the  phrase,  iii.  57 

Precepts,  difference  between  moral 
and  positive,  x.  423 — reasons  on  which 
all  moral  precepts  rest,  xii.  36.  See 
Morality. 

Predatory  animals,  considered,  whe 
ther  an  evil,  x.  64 

Predestination,  Mr.  Wesley's  early 
views  of,  v.  8 — of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
church  of  God,  alluded  to  by  the  Apos 
tle  Paul,  vi.  261,  262— general  influ 
ence  of  the  doctrine  of,  vii.  240  — vague 
statements  of,  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
sermon  on  that  subject,  vii.  241 — ab- 
purdityof  the  Calviuian  idea  of,  vii.  241 
—its  most  exceptionable  and  dangerous 
exhibition  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  vii.  242 — 
its  fatal  consequences,  vii.  243 — its 
degrading  operation  on  the  human  will, 
vii.  244— the  moral  influence  of  the 
doctrine,  vii.  245 — results  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  lo 
gically  leads,  vii.  247,  et  seq. — fallacy 
of  the  salvo,  "  God  ordains  the  end, 
and  he  ordains  the  means,"  exposed, 
vii.  249 — in  what  respects  there  is  an 
absolute  predestination,  vii.  251 — how 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  vii. 
252 — Archbishop  King's  theory,  re 
specting,  and  an  examination  of,  vii. 
294,  et  seq. — taught  by  the  primitive 
Fathers,  not  that  of  Calvinism,  vii. 
479 — Scripture  views  of  the  term,  xi. 
302,  et  seq. — import  of  the  term  as 
used  by  St.  Paul,  xi.  374 — sentiments 
of  Calvin  on,  stated  and  considered,  xi. 
405,  et  seq. — the  three  leading  schemes 
of,  as  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches, 
noticed,  xi.  418 — supralapsarian  and 
sublapsarian  theories  of,  described,  xi. 
419 — absurdity  of  the  Calvinian  notion 
of,  xi.  423,  et  seq. — the  assertion  that 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  precludes 
the  necessity  of  prayer  considered,  xii. 
59,  et  seq.  See  Election,  Calvinistic 
controversy. 

Pre-existence  of  Christ,  to  Abraham, 
asserted,  vi.  203  ;  x.  156— the  doctrine 
of,  considered,  x.  149,  et  seq. — import 
ance  of,  x.  149 — Scripture  testimonies 
concerning,  x.  150,  et  seq-,  337 — how 
the  doctrine  is  perverted  by  Socinian- 
ism,  x.  150,  et  seq.,  337 

Prejudice,  inveterate  character  of 
religious,  iii.  39 


Preparation,  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
explained,  iv.  434 

Presbyter,  synonymous  with  the 
order  of  Bishops,  vi.  285  ;  xii.  ]7l — 
controversy  concerning  the  order  of 
Bishop  and  Presbyter,  alluded  to,  xii. 
171  —  the  Presbyterians  have  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  argument,  xii.  171— 
when  the  distinction  between  the  orders 
arose  in  the  church,  xii.  171 — no 
proof  that  ordaining  to  the  ministry  was 
given  to  the  Bishops  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Presbyters,  xii.  171 — cannot 
lawfully  surrender  his  right  of  govern 
ment  in  the  church  into  the  hands  of  a 
Bishop,  xii.  182 

Prescience,  divine,  not  inconsistent 
with  human  agency,  vii.  241  ;  xi.  470 
— the  character  of  the  divine  pre 
science,  described,  xi.  471,  et  seq. 
See  Foreknoivledge. 

Presence  of  God,  how  manifested  in 
the  tabernacle,  ii.  472  —  and  in  the 
house  of  God,  ii.  473 — a  visible  mani 
festation  of,  always  vouchsafed  to  man, 
iii.  70  —  was  always  approached  by 
sacrifice,  iii.  71 — a  source  of  joy  to  the. 
Christian,  iii.  145 — secured  to  the  pub 
lic  assemblies  of  Christians,  iii.  214  — 
implied  in  the  name  Emmanuel,  iii. 
240 — manifested  in  our  existence,  iii. 
241 — in  his  gracious  communications, 
iii.  241 — in  the  work  of  redemption, 
iii.  242 — in  the  influence  which  he 
exerts,  iii.  243 — and  in  the  course  of 
discipline  to  which  he  subjects  us,  iii. 
244 — to  the  sinner  is  part  of  the  sting 
of  death,  iii.  430— specially  expe 
rienced  in  the  closet,  iii.  437 — expres 
sions  of  Scripture  intimating  the  loca 
lity  of,  explained,  iii.  472 — is  special 
and  visible  in  heaven,  iv.  15 — import 
ance  of,  in  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
iv.  184 

Preservation,  uncorrupted,  of  the 
Scriptures,  ix.  184,  et  seq. — evidence 
in  favour  of,  considered,  ix.  186,  et  seq. 
— a  divine  work  of  Christ,  x.  312 

President  of  the  Jewish  Council,  xii. 
174 

Press,  the,  power  of,  in  South  Ame 
rica,  noticed,  viii.  232,  ct  seq.  See 
Liberty  of  the  press* 

Presumption,  a  great  evil,  iv.  30  — 
a  powerful  temptation  of  Satan,  iv.  37 
— an  evil  widely  diffused,  iv.  359 — 
manifested  in  opposing  the  extent  of 
divine  law,  iv.  359,  360— denying  the 
verity  of  Christian  experience,  iv.  360 
— questioning  the  method  of  pardon,  iv. 
362 — wrestling  with  God  in  our  ap- 
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pointments  in  life,  iv.  363 — and  in  the 
feelings  of  good  men,  iv.  365 

Presumptuous  sins,  under  the  law, 
described,  xi.  92 

Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  on 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  ix.  93 
— his  refutation  of  Hume,  ix.  108 

Pride,  raises  the  judgment  of  God, 
iii.  474 — and  darkens  the  heart,  iv. 
141 

Prideaux,  Dean,  his  "  Connexion 
of  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament," 
<fec.,  referred  to,  vi.  120 — his  account 
of  the  Sibylline  verses,  ix.  51 ;  and  of 
Zoroaster,  ix.  53 — his  "Life  of  Ma 
homet,"  referred  to,  ix.  162 — his  re 
mark  on  the  condition  of  the  Edomites, 
xi.  333 

Priesthood,  why  their  garments  were 
white,  ii.  473 — an  important  duty  of 
the,  iv.  510 

of  Christ,  attested  on  the 

cross,  iii.  397 — importance  of  the  doc 
trine  of,  iv.  275;  viii.  116,  et  seq. — 
great  evil  of  rejecting  it,  iv.  276— ex 
hibits  the  connexion  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  iv.  276— displays 
the  harmony  of  the  two  dispensations, 
iv.  278 — great  absurdity  of  denying 
the,  iv.  281 — constitutes  Christianity 
the  religion  of  mankind,  iv.  281 — infe 
rior  character  of  Christianity  without 
this  doctrine,  iv.  284— is  seen  "  within 
the  veil,"  iv.  323 — in  what  this  priest 
hood  consists,  iv.  323-325 — the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  the  result  of,  iv.  325 

Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  on  the 
insufficiency  of  human  reason,  vii.  49 
— fallacy  of  his  argument,  that  thought 
is  the  result  of  organization,  ix.  474 — 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  115 
— his  views  of  the  non-importance 
of  the  doctrine,  examined,  x.  116,  et 
seq. — and  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip 
ture,  x.  117 — his  ridiculous  notions  re 
specting  the  term  "  Angel  of  the 
Lord,"  x.  169— on  the  title  "Jeho 
vah,"  given  to  Christ,  x.  190— on  the 
Scriptures  which  refer  to  the  eternity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  x.  232— on  the 
Logos  of  Philo,  x.  276— his  attempts 
to  evade  the  force  of  Stephen's  prayer, 
x.  319 — finds  fault  with  the  style  of 
the  Apostles,  x.  372 — his  remarks  on 
the  vicarious  character  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  31 — his  assertion  that  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent 
with  the  freeness  of  divine  grace,  re- 
luted,  xi.  57 

Priests,  identity  of  the  order  of, 
with  that  of  Bishops,  v.  2G4-26'6 — 


parents  are  Priests  in  their  own  fami 
lies,  xii.  141 

Primasius  quoted,  on  the  imputation 
of  faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  208 

Priinate,  office  of,  in  the  church,  xii 
177 — reason  of  the  appointment,  xii. 

177-179 

Primitive  Christians,  great  lovers 
of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  358 

church,  neglected  her  day 

of  visitation,  iv.  9  —  the  composition 
of  the,  stated,  xii.  169 — formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
xii.  174— mode  of  conducting  worship 
in  the,  xii.  1 75 — ancient  independency 
of,  and  subsequent  union  of  the  early 
churches,  xii.  185 — character  of  that 
independency,  xii.  186.  See  Christian 
church,  Church  government. 

paradise,  nature  of  the, 

iii.  68 — contrasted  with  the  heavenly, 
iii.  73 — shut  against  man,  iii.  351 — 
how  it  is  guarded,  iii.  354 — in  what 
respects  it  is  opened  again,  iii.  358 — 
how  the  event  took  place,  iii.  358  — 
how  far  it  may  be  regained,  iii.  360 — 
how  far  its  re-possession  is  conditional, 
iii.  361 — the  law  of  paradise  consi 
dered,  vi.  31 — curse  of  man's  expul 
sion  therefrom,  vi.  343.  See  Heavenly 
paradise. 

sacrifices,  considered,  xi. 

117,  et  seq. — their  expiatory  character, 
xi.  117,  156,  et  seq. —  corroborated  by 
the  distribution  of  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean,  xi.  117,  164,  et  seq. ;  by  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  as  food,  xi.  118  ; 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal  victims, 
xi.  120 — the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  consi 
dered,  xi.  120,  et  seq.— why  the  history 
of  the  institution  of,  is  so  brief,  xi. 
138,  et  seq. — indicated  by  tbe  first  pro 
mise  made  to  man,  xi.  140 — remarks 
on  the  divine  origin  of,  xi.  158,  163 — 
the  idea  that  they  were  eucharistic  of 
ferings,  refuted,  xi.  159,  et  seq.  See 
Sacrifice,  S;c. 

state  of  man,  considered, 

x.  385,  et  seq. 

Principle,  importance  of,  in  all 
works  undertaken  for  God,  ii.  347 — 
triumphs  of,  over  error,  described,  iii. 
198 — importance  of  being  governed  by 
sound,  iv.  351 

Printing,  made  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  299 

Prisoners  of  hope,  in  what  sense 
Christians  are  said  to  be,  iii.  179 

of  war,  ancient  treatment 

of,  xii.  110,  et  seq. 

Pritchard,   John,  M.D.,  on  the  nirili 
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hypothesis,  that  the  Negro  is  the  con 
necting  link  between  the  man  and  ape, 
x.  53 

Private  prayer,  the  nature  and  im 
portance  of,  xii.  63 

Privileges,  religious,  do  not  exempt 
the  possessor  from  punishment,  ii.  402 
— a  proper  estimate  of,  taken,  iv.  45 

Probation,  a  state  of,  proof  of  the 
longsufl'ering  of  God,  iii.  364 — man's 
state  of,  considered,  x.  416 

Prodigal  son,  design  of  the  parahle 
of  the,  iv.  60 — an  illustration  of,  vi. 
182 

Prodigies,  nature  of  the,  which  oc 
curred  at  the  crucifixion,  iii.  398 

Prohibition,  under  which  our  proge 
nitors  were  placed,  considered,  x.  422 
— the  question  whether  it  was  a  posi 
tive  or  a  moral  precept  examined,  x. 
423 

Promise  of  the  Father,  import  of  the 
phrase,  iii.  379 

Promises,  made  to  us,  which  we  do 
not  obtain,  ii.  455  —  prayers  of  the 
Apostles  considered  as  promises,  ii. 
458 — way  in  which  the  promises  are  to 
be  claimed,  ii.  461-463 — given  to  us  as 
individuals,  ii.  462 — in  what  respects 
they  are  "  exceeding  great  and  pre 
cious,"  iii.  295 — illustration  of  the  first 
promise  of  the  Redeemer,  ix.  250 

Properties  of  God,  meaning  of  the 
term,  ix.  461 

Property,  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  xii.  110 

Prophecy,  value  and  importance  of, 
ii.  2 — confirms  the  assurance  of  the 
success  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  18 — a  proof 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  iii.  47 — double  sense  of,  iii. 
233;  ix.  248— the  term  explained,  iii. 
233 ;  vi.  160  ;  xii.  323— Scripture  evi 
dence  in  proof  of,  strong  and  decisive, 
iii.  270  —  fulfilled,  a  seal  upon  the 
claims  of  Christ,  iii.  309 — an  evidence 
of  divine  inspiration,  iii.  309— the  evi 
dence  of,  increasingly  strong,  iii.  312 
— the  phrase,  "  to  seal  up  the  pro 
phecy,"  explained,  iii.  391 — eminently 
fulfilled  in  the  crucifixion,  iii.  395 — 
great  object  of,  iii.  395 — chasm  in, 
filled  up  by  the  New  Testament,  iv. 
154 — rule  for  the  general  interpretation 
of,  iv.  478 — character  of  Scripture  pre 
dictions,  vi.  156-161— fulfilment  of, 
has  confirmed  the  faith  of  men  in  all 
ages,  vi.  158 — increasing  force  of  the 
evidence  of,  vi.  159 — the  leading  pur 
pose  of  prophecy,  vi.  159 — acknow 
ledged  obscurity  of,  vi.  160 — prophe 


cies  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  con- 
sidered,  vi.  325,  et  seq. — an  external 
evidence  of  revelation,  ix.  117,  et  seq. 
— contrasted  with  miracles  as  evidence, 
ix.  124 — no  real  prediction  \ittered  by 
evil  spirits,  ix.  227 — general  observa 
tions  on  those  of  Scripture,  ix.  242, 
et  scq. — on  the  supposed  obscurity  and 
style  of,  ix.  246 — moral  ends  of,  ix. 
247 — prominent  topic  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ix.  255,  et  seq. 
— predictions  concerning  Christ,  con 
sidered,  ix.  261,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  324, 
et  seq.  —  objections  to  the  evidence 
of,  answered,  ix.  267 — not  written 
subsequent  to  the  events  predicted, 
ix.  267,  et  seq. — contrasted  with  the 
oracles  of  Heathenism,  ix.  271— fal 
lacy  of  the  attempt  to  prove  that  some 
prophecies  of  Scripture  have  failed,  ix. 
273 — peculiar  character  of  the  prophe 
cies  of  revelation,  x.  11,  et  seq. — how 
a  proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  a 
man,  xii.  324 — examples  specified,  xii. 
324,  et  seq. 

Prophesy,  in  what  sense  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  said  to  prophesy,  ii. 
9 — men  can  only  prophesy  truly  as  in 
spired  by  God,  iii.  47 

Prophets,  general  mode  of  teaching 
they  adopted,  ii.  41 — were  specially 
appointed  to  their  work,  iii.  87— their 
induction  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Saviour,  iii.  87  —  doctrines  of,  con 
firmed  by  the  transfiguration  of  Christ, 
iii.  90 — difference  of  their  manner  be 
fore  and  after  the  captivity,  iii.  121  — 
wonderful  nature  of  the  prophetic  dis 
pensation,  iii.  122 — exalted  character 
of  the  Prophets,  iii.  122 — contrasted 
with  the  poets  of  the  world,  iii.  122 — 
why  called  "  seers,"  iii.  123 — dispensa 
tion  of,  preparatory  to  the  Christian, 
iii.  272— of  the  Old  Testament,  de 
scribed,  vi.  105 — sons  of  the,  what,  vi. 
104 — schools  of  the,  vi.  105 — inflexible 
character  of  the,  vi.  105 — nature  of 
their  ministrations,  vi.  106 — not  ar 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  vi.  166 
— manner  in  which  their  messages 
were  often  delivered,  vi.  169 — why  they 
wrought  fewer  miracles  than  Christ,  vi. 
177 — were  temporary  Ministers  in  the 
primitive  church,  vi.  284 — character  of 
the,  defended,  ix.  272 — significant  ac 
tions  of,  noticed,  ix.  280 ;  xii.  363— 
their  views  of  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  x.  364— nature  of  the  office  of, 
in  the  primitive  church,  xii.  170 — de 
fended  from  ridicule,  xii.  363 

Propitiation,  meaning  of  the  term, 
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xi.  38— death  of  Christ,  a,  xi.  38— 
doctrine  of,  consistent  with  the  tender 
and  placable  character  of  the  divine 
Being,  xi.  41 — Scripture  proof  of  the 
propitiatory  character  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  43,  et  seq.  See  Atonement, 
Sacrifice,  &c. 

Proselytes,  doubts  respecting  the 
baptism  of,  alluded  to,  x.  368 

Ylpo(TKapT€powT€S,  import  of,  xii.  54 

TlpotTKwetv,  explained,  x.  315 

Prosperity,  occasionally  the  lot  of 
great  offenders,  considered,  x.  102 

Prostration,  not  the  worship  paid  to 
Christ,  x.  317 

Protestants,  their  general  ignorance 
of  the  Popish  controversy,  vii.  442 — 
benefits  resulting  from  its  revival,  vii. 
442 — the  apathy  of  Protestantism,  re 
specting  it,  deplored,  vii.  443 — errone 
ous  notion  of,  respecting  Popery,  vii.  443 
— duty  of,  in  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  vii.  453 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  written  by 
Solomon,  character  of,  vi.  164  —  the 
book  entitled,  "  A  Collection  of  the 
Proverbs  of  all  Nations,"  alluded  to, 
vi.  164 — the  inspiration  of,  asserted, 
x.  234 

Providence  of  God,  the  duty  of  ac 
knowledging  God  in  the  dispensations 
of,  ii.  34— a  definition  of  the  term,  ii. 
200 — doctrine  of  particular  Providence 
consistent  with  Scripture  and  reason, 
ii.  203 — misconceptions  of  an  opposite 
theory,  stated,  ii.  205 — particular  Pro 
vidence  not  dependent  on  the  law  of 
nature,  ii.  207 — its  exercise  on  all  oc 
casions  manifests  wisdom  and  feeling, 
ii.  208 — displayed  in  the  formation  of 
religious  opinion,  ii.  209 — advances  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  ii.  297 — special 
providences,  a  day  of  the  Lord's  power, 
ii.  311 — the  inheritance  of  the  saints, 
ii.  377 — a  doctrine  annihilated  by  po 
lytheism,  ii.  484 —  dispensations  of, 
intended  to  mature  principles  of  holi 
ness,  iii.  11 — has  appointed  to  every 
man  his  work,  iii.  19 — end  of  dispen 
sations  of,  iii.  24 — daily  explained  to 
the  Christian,  iii.  52 — benefits  of  con 
templating  the,  iii.  105 — as  beheld  by 
the  glorified,  iii.  106 — the  kingdom  of, 
described,  iii.  190 — St.  Paul's  submis 
sion  to,  iii.  231 — eminently  seen  by 
persevering  piety,  iii.  263 — secrets  of, 
known  only  to  God,  iii.  324 — marks  of, 
in  the  preservation  of  truth,  iv.  247 — 
revolutions  of,  compared  to  those  of  a 
wheel,  iv.  262  —  perplexed  character 
of  the  dispensations  of,  iv»  264 — 


Southey  sneers  at  the  doctrine  of  a 
special  Providence,  v.  371 — the  Scrip 
ture  doctrine  of,  viii.  420 — dispensations 
of,  beneficial  to  the  good,  viii.  457 — 
why  termed  "  trials,"  viii.  458  —  and 
how  they  tend  to  the  salvation  of  man, 
viii.  458 — the  Scripture  doctrine  of, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 
ix.  28  ;  xii.  313 — sentiments  of,  con 
cerning,  noticed,  ix.  65 — the  kind  of 
providence  discovered  in  the  writings 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  characterized,  ix. 
66 — Dr.  Beattie's  remarks  upon,  ix. 
339— the  extent  of,  ix.  368— a  special 
benefit  of  the  atonement,  xii.  13 — 
vague  notions  of,  entertained  by  the 
Heathen,  xii.  313 

Prudence,  motives  to  benevolence, 
addressed  to,  ii.  357 — prudent  anticipa 
tion  of  evil,  a  motive  to  exertion,  ii.  357 

Psalm  tunes,  what  kind  of,  proper, 
viii.  324 

Psalms,  the  Book  of,  why  attributed 
to  David,  vi.  163 — the  authors  who  are 
known,  vi.  163 — why  they  were  com 
posed,  vi.  163— Bishop  Home's  opi 
nion  respecting  the,  vi.  163 — meaning 
of  the  word  "  Selah,"  found  in  connex 
ion  with  them,  vi.  164 — sung  during 
the  paschal  ceremony,  vi.  236 — on  the 
inapplicability  of  the  forty-fifth  to  Solo 
mon,  x.  211 

Psammis,  the  tomb  of,  described,  ix. 
49 

Public  worship,  great  value  of,  in 
the  church  and  world,  ii.  410 — moral 
consequences  resulting  from,  ii.  412— 
the  most  perfect  type  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  iii.  214— a  gift  of  Christ,  iv. 
125— the  obligation  of,  considered,  xii. 
70 — the  ancient  proceedings  of,  xii,  70 
examples  and  precepts,  enforcing  the 
duty,  stated,  xii.  70,  71 — ends  contem 
plated  in  the  institution  of,  xii.  71. 
See  f for  ship. 

Publicans,  who  they  were,  vi.  190 

Puffendorf,  on  the  origin  of  natural 
law,  ix.  37 

Punishment,  future,  the  penalty  of 
disobedience,  vi.  39 — vague  notions  of, 
entertained  by  the  ancient  Heathen, 
ix.  67  ;  xii.  313— Scripture  view  of  the 
eternity  of,  ix.  291  ;  xii.  353 

Punitive  justice,  defined,  x.  99 — the 
strictness  and  severity  of,  noticed,  xi.  7 

Purity,  a  mark  of  Christianity,  iii. 
104 — a  peculiar  feature  of  the  hea 
venly  state,  iii.  157 — a  blessing  flowing 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  iii.  315 — lost 
by  the  fall,  iii.  352 

of  God,   suggests   no    way 
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of  pardon  for  the  guilty,  ii.  322 — 
of  Christ,  described,  iii.  247 — noticed, 
ix.  368 

Pythagoras,  his  notion  of  a  divine 
providence,  ix.  66—  the  pretended  mi 
racles  of,  examined,  ix.  232 

Pythian  oracle,  the  ambiguity  and 
servility  of  the,  xii.  362 

Python,  the  serpent  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  described,  ix.  49 


Q. 


Quakers,  sentiments  of,  on  baptism, 
xii.  223 

in  Russia,    dissenters    from 

the  Greek  Church,  described,  viii.  196 

Quarterinere,  M.,  "Stir  la  Langue 
et  Litterature  de  1'Egypte,"  noticed, 
viii.  162 

Quintilian,  his  misery,  arising  from 
improper  notions  of  the  justice  of  God, 
x.  103 

R. 

Rabbins,  views  of,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  xii.  23 

Radbert,  the  Monk,  the  inventor  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou,  vii. 
458 

Rahab,  the  harlot,  nature  of  her 
faith,  xi.  152 

Rain,  the  former  and  latter,  de 
scribed,  vi.  177 

Rainbow,  the  sign  of  God's  covenant 
with.  Noah,  iv.  273  ;  vi.  57 — the  ap 
pearance  of,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  illus 
trated,  iv.  273 ;  vi.  57 — its  natural 
character,  alluded  to,  vi.  57 

Ramsay,  the  Chevalier,  his  theory 
respecting  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
examined,  x.  10 

Randolph,  Thomas,  D.D.,  on  the 
Arian  hypothesis,  on  the  term  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord,"  x.  168— on  the  law  or 
dained  by  angels,  x.  187 — on  the  im 
port  of  the  term  "  God,"  x.  201 

Rangoon,  occupation  of,  by  the  Bri 
tish  troops,  viii.  87 

Ransom,  or  price  of  redemption, 
defined,  xi.  114.  See  si  tenement. 

Ray,  John,  M.A.,  his  "  Wisdom  of 
God  in  the  Creation,"  referred  to,  ix. 
403  ;  x.  50 

Reason,  use  of  reason  in  matters  of 
revelation,  i.  208;  vi.  9;  vii.  59— 
danger  and  absurdity  of  submitting  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  decision 
of  human  reason,  i.  214  ;  vii.  52;  ix. 
133— of  man,  darkened  by  sin,  ii.  211 
• — insufficiency  of,  to  discover  the  know 


ledge  of  God,  iv.  187 — powers  of,  » 
proof  of  an  immaterial  principle  iu 
man,  vi.  29 — incompetency  of  human 
reason,  as  a  standard  to  determine  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  vii.  45,  et  seq. — on 
the  ever- varying  opinion  of,  vii.  48 — 
Dr.  Priestley  on  the  insufficiency  of, 
vii.  49— Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  position 
that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  doc 
trines  of  eternal  reason,  investigated, 
vii.  50— on  the  imperfection  of,  vii.  50 
(n) — nature  of  reason,  even  when  aided 
by  revelation,  vii.  55 — the  boundary 
of  human  reason,  vii.  57 — the  position 
that  no  man  should  believe  doctrines 
which  contradict  reason,  examined,  vii. 
62,  et  seq.  ;  ix.  1 33 — import  of  the 
term  "reason,"  thus  employed,  vii.  67, 
et  seq.  —  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
contrary  to  reason,  in  a  different  sense 
when  compared  with  doctrines  referring 
to  the  divine  nature,  vii.  71 — human 
reason  and  eternal  reason  not  the  same, 
vii.  50,  et  seq. — how  far  they  approxi 
mate,  vii.  72 — true  position  of  reason 
in  revelation,  vii.  74,  et  seq. — fatal 
effects  in  Germany  of  the  exaltation 
of,  vii.  178 — weakness  of,  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  revelation,  ix.  19 — 
inability  to  discover  the  will  of  God  by 
rational  induction,  ix.  24  ;  xii.  309 — 
on  the  supposed  improved  state  of,  ix. 
94,  95 — use  and  limitation  of,  in  reli 
gion,  ix.  130,  et  seq. — by  what  it  is 
limited,  ix.  140 — the  province  of,  de 
fined,  ix.  142-144 — not  sufficient  to 
teach  the  knowledge  of  God,  ix.  372  ; 
xii.  309 — why  men  who  reject  the  Bi 
ble  ascribe  great  power  to  human  rea 
son,  xii.  310 — on  the  acknowledged 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  sages,  xii. 
311— the  self-sufficiency  of  philosophy, 
xii.  311 — weakness  of,  a  cause  of  ridi 
culous  errors  in  religion,  xii.  311 — on 
the  Scripture  requiring  the  belief  of 
things  incomprehensible  to  reason,  xii. 
366 

Rebuke,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  He 
shall  rebuke  many  nations,''  iii.  279 

Rechabites,  fulfilment  of  prediction 
concerning,  vi.  157 

Reconciliation,  meaning  of  the  term, 
iii.  388;  xi.  44— the  phrase,  "recon 
ciliation  for  iniquity,"  explained,  iii. 
389 — Scripture  view  of  the  doctrine 
of,  ix.  297,  et  seq. — death  of  Christ,  a, 
xi.  43 — Scripture  proof  of,  xi.  43 — the 
evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  xi.  46 — 
fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  God  is 
nowhere  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us, 
xi.  48 — conditions  of  this  reconciliation, 
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xi.  50 — Socinian  objection  to  the  doc 
trine  refuted,  si.  50 

Red  Sea,  dividing  of  the,  considered, 
ix.  204,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  221,  338 

"  Redeem,"  import  of  the  term,  xi. 
51 

Redeemed,  the,  character  of,  iii.  104 
— their  future  state,  iii.  105 — employ 
ment  of,  in  heaven,  iii  109 

Redeemer,  why  the  earth  was  made 
for  him,  ii.  286 — how  far  the  promises 
concerning,  were  understood  hy  the 
patriarchs,  vi.  39 — names  of  God  as  a 
Redeemer,  considered,  x.  60 — why 
Moses  was  so  called,  xi.  54 — contrast 
between  Moses  and  Christ  in  the  cha 
racter  of,  xi.  54.  See  Christ, 

Redemption,  scheme  of,  why  laid 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  ii. 
285— theatre  of,  the  world,  ii.  286— 
the  question  how  far  worlds  above  us 
are  benefited  by,  considered,  ii.  289 — 
how  angels  are  benefited  by  the  work 
of,  ii.  290 — in  what  respect  a  covenant- 
engagement,  ii.  293 — plan  of,  laid  be 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  ii. 
294;  viii.  430 — how  it  operates  upon 
individual  men,  ii.  294  ;  and  upon  na 
tions,  ii.  295 — all  agencies  harmonize 
in  effecting,  ii.  297 — extent  of,  a  proof 
of  our  resurrection,  ii.  389 — meaning 
of  the  term,  ii.  389— twofold  redemp 
tion,  described,  ii.  389 — import  of  the 
term,  iii.  104  ;  xi.  51,  53 — how  ac 
complished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  iii. 
248 — of  all  men,  contemplated  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  iii.  416— the  plan  of, 
iv.  26 — and  how  cherished  from  eter 
nity,  iv.  168 — a  strong  reason  of 
love  to  Christ,  iv.  451 — character  of, 
x.  60 — a  stupendous  proof  of  the  good 
ness  of  God,  x.  60 — harmonizes  with 
the  principles  of  the  moral  government 
of  God,  xi.  3,  et  seq, —  Scripture  proof 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ,  xi.  51 — 
subjects  of,  xi.  52 — objections  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of,  considered,  xi. 
53,  ct  seq. — does  not  imply  the  ab 
surdity  of  paying  a  price  to  the  devil, 
xi.  55,  56 — is  consistent  with  the  free- 
ness  of  divine  grace,  xi.  57 — price  of 
man's  redemption,  defined,  xi.  114 — 
the  great  object  of,  described,  xi.  167 
—  extent  of,  considered,  xi.  270,  et  seq, 
— passages  of  Scripture  supposed  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  efficacy  of,  xi. 
378,  et  seq. 

Reformation,  the  day  of,  a  day  of 
the  power  of  Christ,  ii.  310— instru 
ments  employed,  peculiarly  adapted  for 
their  work,  ii,  447 — *he  period  of,  pre 


dicted  in  the  Apocalypse,  iv.  155 — 
blessed  effects  resulting  from  the,  iv. 
155 — personal  reformation  the  way  to 
happiness,  iv.  499— immediate  effects 
of  the,  in  this  country,  v.  61 — fatal 
effects  of  a  contempt  for  the  Divines  of 
the,  evinced  in  Germany,  vii.  176 — at 
tributed  by  Peyran  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  Vaudois,  vii.  459 — character  of  the 
singing  and  music  of  the,  viii.  323,  325 
— individual  reformation  not  sufficient 
to  secure  pardon  of  sin,  ix.  296 — mo 
ral  inadequacy  of,  ix.  298 

"  Reformed  Church,"  import  of  the 
term,  xi.  415 — tenets  of  Calvin  gene 
rally  held  by  the,  xi.  418— leading 
schemes  of  predestination  prevalent  in 
the,  xi.  418 — views  of  the,  concerning 
the  eucharist,  xii.  293 

Reformers,  powerful  Preachers  and 
writers,  ii.  358 

Refuge,  God  the  only  one,  from  a 
guilty  conscience,  iii.  450  ;  and  from 
slavish  fear,  iv.  27 — fleeing  for  refuge 
to  the  hope  set  before  us,  importance 
of,  iv.  330 

Regeneration,  defined,  viii.  255  ;  xi. 
230,  249 — does  not  precede  justifica 
tion,  xi.  228 — a  concomitant  of  justi 
fication,  xi.  248,  et  seq. — preparatory 
process  of,  xi.  250 — how  it  is  proved 
to  accompany  justification,  xi.  250,  et 
seq. — how  far  connected  with  sanctifi- 
cation,  xii.  10 

Reid,  Thomas,  D.D.,  his  "Essays 
on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind," 
quoted,  i.  305 — on  the  fallacy  of 
Hume's  theory  concerning  cause  and 
effect,  ix.  383 — on  the  phrase,  "  law 
of  nature,"  ix.  384 

Relative  duties,  powerfully  inculcated 
by  Christianity,  iii.  496-498 — atten 
tion  to,  necessary  to  happiness,  iv. 
501 — ancient  regard  to,  noticed,  iv. 
502— amply  considered,  xii.  142,  et  seq. 
Religion,  an  instructive  test  of  our 
religious  pretensions,  noticed,  ii.  81 — 
practical  nature  of  true  religion,  ii.  274 
— of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  heart,  ii.  325 
—  the  awful  grandeur  of,  ii.  328 — 
strangely  mistaken  on  account  of  idpl- 
atry,  ii.  482 — not  to  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  system  of  restraint  and  discipline, 
iii.  10 — implies  true  conversion,  iii.  44 
— a  subject  of  serious  choice,  iii.  187 — 
fundamental  truths  of,  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  divine  worship,  iii.  212 — 
founded  upon  knowledge,  iii.  237 — why 
compared  to  a  yoke,  iii.  254 — the  con 
ditions,  restraints,  and  services  of,  iii. 
254,  255 — increasingly  demonstrated 
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to  persevering  piety,  iii,  261 — myste 
ries  of,  known  fully  to  God,  iii.  326- 
requires  no  singularity,  iii.  372  —  a 
personal  engagement,  iii.  436 — practical 
character  of,  rejected  by  the  Jews,  iv. 
4 — true  key  to  all  the  false  religion  in 
the  world,  stated,  iv.  64 — awful  state 
of,  when  Christ  appeared,  iv.  335 — 
inward  religion,  described,  iv.  347,  et 
seq.  j  viii.  418 — inward  and  outward 
religion,  contrasted,  iv.  355 — revivals 
of,  in  America,  described,  v.  218-221— 
import  of  the  word  "religion,"  vi.  6  ;  viii. 
418 — the  grounds  of,  specified,  vi.  6 — the 
distinction  of  natural  and  revealed,  vi. 
7 — how  these  phrases  were  introduced 
into  theological  language,  vi.  7 — use 
of  reason  in,  stated,  vi.  9 — the  ground 
and  reason  of,  vi.  341 — object  of,  vi. 
342  ;  viii.  381 — men  less  influenced  by 
knowledge  in  religion  than  in  other  af 
fairs,  vii.  216 — power  of,  in  ameliorat 
ing  the  moral  condition  of  man,  vii. 
273— ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
education,  vii.  396 — carried  into  almost 
everything  by  our  ancestors,  vii.  509 — 
how  fearfully  corrupted,  viii.  3 — man 
only  capable  of,  viii.  418 — truths  of, 
never  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  ra 
tional  investigation,  ix.  26 — common 
origin  of,  proved  by  the  universality  of 
sacrifice,  ix.  35 — transmission  of,  from 
the  flood,  ix.  38,  et  seq.,  75— preserved 
and  propagated  by  the  Jews,  ix.  38,  et 
seq. — great  source  of  corruption  in,  to 
what  attributed,  ix.  58 — use  and  limita 
tion  of  reason  in,  ix.  130,  et  seq. — ab 
solutely  necessary  to  civilization,  ix. 
374 — proof  of  the  common  origin  of, 
xii.  309 — ridiculous  errors  in,  the  re 
sult  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  rea 
son,  xii.  311 

Religious  decay,  how  prevented  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  vii.  183 — insuffi 
ciency  of  mere  orthodoxy,  as  a  barrier 
against  corruption,  vii.  184 

doubting,  character  of,  de 
fined,  i.  109 — various  kinds  of,  iii.  421 
— considered  as  an  injury,  iii.  422 — 
the  unreasonableness  of,  described,  iii. 
424-426 

instruction  of  slaves,  letter 

to  Mr.  Buxton  on  the,  noticed,  i.  409 
— means  of,  inadequate  to  the  necessi 
ties  of  the  West  Indies,  vi.  443 — opposi 
tion  to,  of  the  anti-Mission  party,  no 
ticed,  vi.  444 — concessions  in  favour 
of,  wrung  from  the  colonists,  vi.  445 

liberty,  value  and  beneficial 

effects  of,  vii.  185 — imperfectly  known 
in  Germany,  vii.  186 


Religious  pursuits,  a  mode  of  re 
deeming  the  time,  iv.  199 

toleration,  progress  of,  in 

South  America,  viii.  229,  et  seq. 

Remonstrants,  remarks  on  the  opi 
nions  of  the,  vii.  500— on  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  x.  438 — and  justification 
by  faith,  xi.  221 

Remunerative  justice,  defined,  x.  98 

Rennell,  Thomas,  M.A.,  his  "Re 
marks  on  Scepticism,"  quoted,  ix.  479 
— on  the  inconsistency  of  matter  with 
mental  phenomena,  ix.  481-483 

Repent,  the  phrase,  "It  repented 
the  Lord,"  explained,  vi.  55 — how  con 
sistent  with  the  immutability  of  God, 
x.  43 

Repentance,  promoted  by  retirement 
and  meditation,  ii.  264 — necessary  to 
the  re-possession  of  paradise,  iii.  360 
— a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  84 — 
distinguishing  elements  of,  iv.  313 — 
in  a  corrupted  state  of  the  church,  con 
sidered  meritorious,  iv.  362 — the  only 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  Christ, 
iv.  478;  vi.  180 — nature  of  true  re 
pentance,  iv.  479 — is  considered  but 
preparatory,  iv.  479 — views  of,  enter 
tained  in  the  early  Minutes  of  the  Me 
thodist  Conference,  v.  160  — extract 
from  the  Homily  on,  v.  395,  489— the 
first  step  toward  God,  vi.  345 — a  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vi.  346 — evangelical 
repentance,  described,  vi.  347 — in  what 
the  efficacy  of,  consists,  vi.  348 — its 
relative  connexion  with  salvation,  vii. 
196;  xi.  232 — views  of,  entertained 
by  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  vii.  196 
— the  true  ground  of,  stated,  vii.  197 
— embarrassment  consequent  on  the 
Calviuistic  notions  of  repentance,  vii. 
198,  199 — cannot  alone  secure  pardon, 
ix.  295 — insufficiency  of,  to  constitute 
a  fitness  for  forgiveness,  xi.  16 — does 
not  change  the  relation  of  the  guilty 
toward  God,  xi.  16 — the  true  nature 
of,  described,  xi.  18,  et  seq.,  230— in 
what  respect  it  is  necessary  to  justifi 
cation,  xi.  231 — not  two  kinds  of,  en 
joined  upon  man,  xi.  294 

Representative,  Christ  our,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  iv.  324 

"Respect  of  persons,"  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  xi.  354 

Rest,  of  the  soul  after  death,  nature 
of  the,  iii.  28 — from  religious  labour, 
enjoyed  in  heaven,  iii.  29 ;  and  also 
from  religious  fears,  iii.  30 — the  spirit 
ual  and  heavenly  rest,  iii.  441 — when 
God  should  be  sought  as  our  rest,  iii. 
453 
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Restoration  of  the  Jews,  after  fre 
quent  falls,  to  the  true  religion,  results 
of,  ix.  41 — to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
considered,  ix.  259,  et  seq. 

Restraint,  the  Gospel,  a  system  of, 
iv.  42 

Resurrection  of  the  body,  a  doctrine 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Go.spel,  ii.  384  ; 
iii.  427j  xii.  17 — a  portion  of  primitive 
theology,  ii.  385 — unknown  in  every 
system  of  Paganism,  ii.  385 — termed 
by  the  Heathen,  "  the  hope  of  a  worm," 
ii.  388— the  identity  of  the  human 
body  at  the  resurrection,  ii.  388 ;  xii. 
23 — the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a  pledge 
of  ours,  ii.  389 — proved  by  the  extent 
of  redemption,  ii.  389 ;  by  the  Scrip 
tures,  ii.  390  ;  by  the  term  "  sleep," 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  ii. 
390 ;  by  the  great  designation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ii.  391 — the  doctrine  of,  implies 
no  more  death,  ii.  392 — the  doctrine 
not  attempted  to  be  proved  by  St.  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.,  ii.  393  ;  xii.  18— import 
of  his  argument  there,  xii.  18— a  doc 
trine  not  deducible  from  reason,  ii.  393 
— all  objections  answered  by  the  power 
of  God,  ii.  395— illustrations  of,  in  the 
arrangements  of  nature  and  providence, 
ii.  395,  396— state  of  the  wicked  and 
the  good  at  the  resurrection,  con 
trasted,  ii.  396— encouragement  af 
forded  by  this  doctrine,  ii.  397— this 
hope,  how  illustrated  by  St.  Paul,  iii. 
132 — period  when  it  shall  take  place, 
iii.  133 — the  revealed  hope  of  a  pious 
believer,  iii.  138— Paul's  eloquent  dis 
course  on  the  doctrine,  vi.  271,  272 — 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  argument 
in  favour  of,  viii.  41— the  truth  well- 
known  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  viii. 
42 — analogies  employed  by  St.  Paul, 
alluded  to,  viii.  44 — ancient  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  viii.  44— two  theories 
respecting  the,  referred  to,  xii.  17 — a 
miraculous  work,  xii.  17 — how  it  will 
be  accomplished,  not  revealed,  xii.  22 
— the  theory  of  an  incorruptible  germ, 
or  stamen,  considered,  xii.  23 ;  from 
whence  derived,  xii.  23 — opinions  of 
the  early  fathers  on  the  resurrection, 
xii.  23 — absurdity  of  the  germ  theory, 
exhibited,  xii.  24 — objection  to  the 
doctrine,  from  the  changes  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  body  during  life,  xii.  25 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  260 — a  proof  of 
our  resurrection,  ii.  389 — one  of  the 
seals  set  to  the  claims  of  the  Messiah, 
iii.  312 — absurd  tale  concerning  the 
Roman  guard,  vi.  214;  ix.  212— in 


disputable  proofs  of  the  resurrection,  vi. 
214;  ix.  212 — circumstances  of  the, 
examined,  ix.  208,  et  seq. 

Retirement,  necessary  to  the  attain 
ment  of  self-knowledge,  ii.  262 ;  to  a 
just  estimate  of  the  world,  ii.  263  ;  and 
to  the  promotion  of  holiness,  ii.  264 — • 
habitual  retirement  recommended,  ii. 
265 — leads  to  union  with  God,  ii.  265 
— prepares  for  heaven,  ii.  266 — evils 
attending  its  neglect,  ii.  266 

Revealed  things,  what  they  are,  iii. 
330— how  they  belong  to  us,  iii.  335 

Revelation,  danger  of  submitting  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of,  to  the  judg 
ment  and  decision  of  human  reason,  i. 
214 — God  only  known  to  man  by,  ii. 
437 — perfect  character  of  that  given  to 
man,  ii.  437 — of  God  in  the  works  of 
nature,  ii.  438  ;  and  in  the  giving  of 
the  law,  ii.  438 — is  complete  and  com 
prehensive,  iii.  319— to  reveal  a  special 
work  of  God,  iii.  329— nature  of  that, 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man,  iii. 
330  — of  man,  what,  iii.  331— of 
Christ,  what,  iii.  332— of  a  future 
state,  what,  iii.  334 — practical  results 
of,  specified,  iii.  336— mysterious  cha 
racter  of,  iv.  145— of  God,  taught  by 
Christ,  iv.  187 — harmony  of,  from  the 
fall  of  man  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  iv. 
280 — can  only  make  known  the  things 
of  God,  iv.  397 — the  absurdity  of  re 
jecting,  iv.  397-400— deference  to  be 
paid  to  revelation,  iv.  400 — is  only 
understood  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spi 
rit,  iv.  402-404  —  all  communication 
of  divine  truth  is  from  God,  iv.  508 — 
man's  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with, 
iv.  509  ;  and  communicate  it  to  others, 
iv.  510 — when  committed  to  writing, 
vi.  16 — of  the  will  of  God,  how  made, 
ix.  11 — necessity  of,  proved  from  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  ix.  19,  et 
seq. ;  from  the  state  of  religious  know 
ledge  among  the  Heathen,  ix.  60,  et 
seq. ;  from  the  state  of  morals  among 
the  Heathen,  ix.  75,  et  seq.  ;  and  from 
the  religious  systems  of  Paganism,  ix. 
82,  et  seg. ;  characteristics  of  that 
granted  to  man,  ix.  86 —harmonizes 
with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  ix.  87 — 
should  be  properly  authenticated,  ix.  88 
— inconveniences  under  which  that 
laboured,  which  was  made  to  the  Pa 
triarchs,  ix.  90— should  provide  for  its 
effectual  promulgation,  ix.  90,  et  seq, 
— not  to  be  monopolized,  ix.  91 — ex 
ternal  evidence  of,  ix.  96  —  internal 
evidence  of,  ix.  97,  121,  et  seq.,  283— 
collateral  evidence  of,  what,  ix.  97, 
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121,  et  seq.,  283— the  term  "revela 
tion,"  defined,  ix.  97,  121,  et  seq., 
283:  xii.  303 — importance  of  the 
proof  of,  ix.  98 — use  and  limitation 
of  reason  in,  considered,  ix.  130,  et  seq. 
— on  the  difficulties  of,  ix.  327 — and 
natural  philosophy,  contrasted,  ix.  331 
— necessary  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  God,  ix.  375,  et  seq. — great  duty 
of  man  to  receive  it,  x.  121 — nature 
of  that  made  to  the  Patriarchs,  xi.  140, 
et  seq. — inequality  with  which  it  was 
made  to  the  world,  xi.  169 — to  whom 
revelations  have  been  made,  xii.  304  ; 
and  which  have  been  recorded,  xii.  304 
— necessity  of,  argued  from  the  exist 
ence  of  a  moral  law,  xii.  307,  et  seq. — 
evidence  by  which  a  revelation  may  be 
proved  to  be  divine,  xii.  318,  et  seq. — 
modes  by  which  revelations  have  been 
made,  x;i.  318 

Revelation,  the  book  of,  peculiar  cha 
racter  of,  iii.  61,  103 — mysteries  of, 
adverted  to,  iv.  13,  14 — when  commu 
nicated  to  the  Apostle  John,  vi.  324 — 
the  general  design  of,  vi.  324 — import 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  book,  vi.  325 
— its  edifying  character,  vi.  327 — sen 
timents  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  concern 
ing,  vi.  328 — the  beautiful  imagery 
of,  vi.  328 

Revenge,  regarded  as  a  virtue  by  the 
ancients,  ix.  78  5  xii.  315 

Reverence,  a  principle  of  true  "wor 
ship,  iii.  208— of  God,  habitually  to  be 
encouraged,  viii.  390 — a  duty  which 
children  owe  their  parents,  xii.  138. 
See  Veneration. 

Revivals  of  religion,  in  America, 
characterized,  v.  218-221 

Revolution,  of  France,  alluded  to, 
xii.  162— of  England,  in  1688,  xii.  163 

Rewards,  future,  of  heaven,  distri 
buted  according  to  the  character  of 
those  who  receive  them,  iii.  32 — differ 
ent  in  degree,  iii.  33 — the  period  of  en 
tering  upon,  fixed,  iii.  34 — nature  of, 
described,  iii.  109 — vague  notions  of, 
entertained  by  the  ancient  Heathen, 
ix.  67 

Rhamses  V.,  a  description  of  the 
tomb  of,  viii.  187 

Rich,  the,  were  not,  the  best  mem 
bers  of  the  primitive  church,  ii.  317 

Rich,  Claudius  J.,  his  "  Memoir  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  referred  to,  ix. 
260 ;  xii.  328 

Richardson,  Henry,  Esq.,  author  of 
"  The  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary," 
his  remarks  upon  Zoroaster,  alluded  to, 
ix.  53 


Richardson,  Robert,  M.D.,  hia 
"  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean," 
&c.,  reviewed,  vii.  336-349— character 
of,  as  a  traveller,  vii.  337— on  the  Zo 
diac  of  Dendera,  vii.  343  ;  ix.  340  ; 
xii.  368 — on  the  present  state  of  Chris 
tianity  in  Jerusalem,  vii.  347 — on  the 
extent  of  ancient  Egypt,  ix.  278 

Ridgeley,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  view  of  the 
divine  immutability,  examined,  x.  45 — 
on  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  xii. 
220 

Righteous,  death  of  the,  frequently 
a  judgment  upon  others,  iii.  7 — his 
death  an  act  of  mercy  to  himself,  iii.  8 
— his  life  prolonged  in  mercy  to  others, 
iii.  9 ;  and  often  to  himself  also,  iii.  9 
— God  is  glorified  in  the  death  of,  iii. 
9,  10 — complicated  nature  of  the  af 
flictions  of,  iii.  1 1 

Righteousness,  an  immutable  princi 
ple  of  the  divine  government,  ii.  279 — 
phrase  "  everlasting  righteousness " 
explained,  iii.  390— by  faith,  a  gift  of 
Christ,  iv.  123— on  the  imputation  of 
faith  for  righteousness,  considered,  xi. 
203,  el  seq. — import  of  the  term,  xi. 
211.  See  Justification. 

of  Christ,  illustrated 

by  his  divinity  and  incarnation,  iii,  165 
— by  his  death,  his  work  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  iii.  166 — and  by  his  con 
duct  towards  his  church,  iii.  167 

of  God,  general 

meaning  of  the  phrase,  ii.  279  ;  xi.  195 
— why  the  Gospel  is  so  termed,  iii.  390 
— in  his  judicial  and  penal  visitations, 
asserted,  xi.  7— how  displayed  in  the 
justification  of  the  sinner,  xi.  64,  6t», 
et  seq. — the  scriptural  interpretation 
of  the  term,  xi.  195,  et  seq. 

"  Rise  again,"  scriptural  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  ii.  388 

Ritchie,  J.,  D.D.,  on  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices, 
xi.  157 

Rites,  figitrative,  common  to  Chris 
tianity  and  Paganism,  ii.  327 — sacrifi 
cial  rites,  how  performed  among  the 
Jews,  ii.  408 — of  all  nations,  bear 
proof  of  a  common  origin,  iii.  458 — 
public  and  commemorative,  a  means 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  a 
revelation,  ix.  91 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  his 
"  History  of  America  "  referred  to,  on 
the  prevalency  of  human  sacrifice,  ix. 
83 

Robinson,  Mark,  his  "Observations 
on  the  System  of  Wesleyau  Method 
ism,"  reviewed,  vii.  129,  et  seq.— his- 
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torieal  recollections  of  his  authorship, 
vii.  130 — causes  of  his  secession  from 
the  Methodist  body,  vii.  131 — becomes 
a  church  Methodist,  vii.  131 — attempts 
to  place  Methodism  under  the  control 
of  the  Clergy,  vii.  132 — great  absurd 
ity  of  the  project,  vii.  146,  et  seq.— its 
fatal  consequences,  vii.  149 — his  grave 
quibbling  on  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Methodist  Conference,  vii.  152,  et 
seq. — recommends  the  admission  of  lay- 
representatives  into  Conference,  vii. 
159 

Robinson,  Robert,  his  character  as 
a  Dissenter,  vii.  426— on  the  ancient 
custom  of  baptizing  naked,  xii.  271 

Rock,  Scripture  comparison  of  a,  iv. 
24 — in  what  respects  God  is  a  rock  to 
his  people,  iv.  24-28 — smitten  in  the 
wilderness,  a  type  of  Christ,  vi.  200 

Rod  of  strength,  import  of  the 
phrase,  ii.  308— the  miracle  of  the  rod 
of  Moses,  xii.  321 

Romans,  their  invasion  of  Judea 
predicted,  vi.  92 — interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews,  vi.  131 — often  termed 
Gentiles,  vi.  205  —  why  Paul  called 
himself  a  Roman,  vi.  245 — murdered 
men  in  their  pastimes,  ix.  76 — their 
feast  of  Floralia,  ix.  83 — power  of  pa 
rents  over  their  children,  among  the, 
xii.  143 — leading  men  among  the,  de 
nied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  xii. 
313 

— ,  the  Epistle  to,  distinguish 
ing  character  of,  ii.  269  ;  vi.  255 — 
the  grand  doctrines  taught,  vi.  255 — 
abounds  in  exhortations  to  various 
graces  and  duties,  vi.  264 — free  from 
allusions  to  Gnosticism,  viii.  33 — date 
of  the,  viii.  34 — importance  of  the  8th 
chapter  of,  viii.  453 — illustration  of  the 
9th,  10th,  and  llth  chapters  of,  xi. 
311,  et  seq. — Calvinistic  objections  to 
these  illustrations,  considered,  xi.  335, 
et  seq. 

Rome^  church  at,  Paul's  regard  for 
the,  ii.  268 — why  he  desired  to  visit  it, 
ii.  269— the  character  of  the  church, 
ii.  274—  notice  of  it,  as  fallen,  ii.  274 
— a  church  there  prior  to  the  visit  of 
Paul,  vi.  251 

,  the  Church  of,  character  of,  as 

fallen,  ii.  274 — the  rise  of,  predicted, 
iv.  155 — insufficient  to  arrest  the  pro 
gress  of  infidelity,  iv.  249 — why  so  few 
converted  from,  to  Protestantism,  v. 
153 — a  comparison  traced  between, 
and  the  Methodists,  by  Southey,  v.  430 
— her  notion  of  the  worship  of  angels, 
condemned,  vi.  297 — the  term  "  man 


of  sin,1'  applicable  to  her,  vi.  300 — the 
apostasy  of',  described,  vi.  300 — her 
struggles  for  ascendancy,  vii.  442 — 
benefit  resulting  from  a  revival  of  the 
Popish  controversy,  vii.  442 — apathy 
of  Protestants  respecting  the,  vii.  443 
— the  prolific  parent  of  infidelity,  vii. 
444 — in  harmonious  juxta-position  with 
infidelity,  vii.  445 — not  to  be  success 
fully  opposed  by  the  "  spirit  of  the 
age,"  vii.  445 ;  or  by  ediication,  vii. 
446— has  not  any  right  to  the  term 
"Catholic,"  vii.  447— the  Papists  are 
idolaters,  vii.  448  ;  their  awful  situa 
tion,  vii.  448 — spiritual  weapons  only 
successful  against  Popery,  vii.  449 — 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  prin 
ciples  of,  vii.  450 — tracts  against  the, 
reviewed,  vii.  451 — duty  of  Protestants 
in  regard  to,  vii.  453 — never  was  a 
universal  church,  vii.  454 — did  not  fall 
all  at  once  into  her  corrupted  state,  vii. 
456 — quotation  from  an  ancient  form 
of  baptism,  vii.  456 — why  opposed  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  vii.  457 — 
history  of  transubstantiation,  vii.  458- 
— controversy  in,  on  tlse  dogmas  of 
Augustine,  vii.  480 — boldness  of  the 
Priests  of,  before  Kings,  vii.  507— a 
fearful  corruption  of  Christianity,  viii. 
5 — demoralizing  tendency  of,  viii.  5 — 
withering*  influence  of,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  viii.  83 — effects  of  the  revo 
lutions  in  South  America  upon  her, 
viii.  216— alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  ix.  222— signs  and 
wonders  of,  considered,  ix.  222,  et  seq. 
— the  pretended  miracles  of,  examined, 
ix.  232 — their  notion  of  a  superior  and 
inferior  worship,  x.  331 — the  errors  of, 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  xi.  221, 
223,  226— her  views  of  the  unity  of 
the  church,  unscriptural,  xii.  185 ;  and 
unsupported  by  antiquity,  xii.  185 — 
her  extravagant  use  of  power,  alluded 
to,  xii.  199 — doubts  the  infallibility  of 
the  four  General  Councils,  xii.  200 — 
absurdity  of,  on  the  subject  of  sacra 
ments,  xii.  214 — view  of,  respecting 
the  nature  of  sacraments,  stated,  xii. 
215  ;  and  exposed  as  flagrantly  anti- 
scriptural,  xii.  216,  217 — views  of,  on. 
the  nature  of  baptism,  xii.  222 — mon 
strous  theory  of,  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist,  xii.  288,  et  seq. 

Roscoe,  William,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wat 
son's  letter  to,  i.  88  ;  vi.  365-420— 
his  character,  i.  89 — charged  with  li 
belling  the  character  of  England,  vi. 
366 — condemns  the  policy  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  why,  vi.  369,  370— 
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approves  of  the  French  Revolution,  vi. 
371 — his  view  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
vi.  376 — is  offended  with  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  vi.  380 — animadverts  on  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vi.  390,  et  seq. — 
general  tendency  of  his  political  views 
and  conduct,  vi.  394 — eulogizes  Mr. 
Fox  for  refusing  to  become  an  accom 
plice  in  a  murder,  vi.  396,  397 — his 
arguments  iii  favour  of  a  peace  with 
France,  controverted,  vi.  411,  et  seq. 

Rose,  Hugh  James,  M.A.,  his  dis 
courses  on  "  The  State  of  the  Protest 
ant  Religion  in  Germany,"  reviewed, 
vii.  173—188 — his  reflections  on  the 
rationalism  prevailing  there,  vii.  187 

Rosenmuller,  E.F.C.,  D.D.,  on  the 
duration  of  a  primitive  day,  ix.  343  — 
on  the  chaotic  state,  ix.  345 — on  the 
creation  of  light,  ix.  349 — on  the  eter 
nity  of  the  Son  of  God,  x.  231 — ou 
Christ,  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  x. 
252 — on  the  title  "  Logos,"  applied  to 
Christ,  x.  266 — on  the  divinity  of  the 
term  "  Logos,"  x.  286 — on  the  phrase 
"  Everlasting  Father,"  x.  289 — on  the 
omnipresence  of  Christ,  x.  293 — on 
the  expression,  "  He  made  the  worlds," 
x.  305— on  the  works  of  Christ,  x.  312 
— 'On  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the 
angels,  x.  326 

Rosetta  stone,  the,  history  of,  viii. 
163 — its  value,  viii.  163— account  of 
the  deciphering  of,  viii.  164,  et  seq. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  an  impudent 
infidel,  iv.  284 — his  testimony  to  the 
majesty  of  the  life  of  Christ,  vi. 
239  —  admits  the  morality  of  the 
Scriptures,  ix.  46  ;  and  the  moral  in 
fluence  of  Christianity,  ix.  76 — his 
moral  character,  ix.  312 — his  eloquent 
eulogium  on  the  Gospel  and  its  Author, 
ix.  312 

Rufen,  Presbyter  of  Aquileia,  his 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  no 
ticed,  ix.  186 

Rule  of  God,  absolute,  described,  iv. 
145 

Ruler  of  the  synagogue,  his  office,  vi. 
189;  xii.  174 

Russia,  situation  of,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  late  war,  vi.  403, 
et  seq. — how  she  was  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  France,  vi.  408 — its  early  his 
tory  alluded  to,  viii.  192 — great  scarc 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  in,  viii.  194 — 
dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church,  de 
scribed,  viii.  195,  et  seq. — state  of  the 
Bible  Society  in,  viii.  200,  et  seq.— the 
catacombs  of  Kief,  viii.  203 — introduc 
tion  of  Christianity  into,  viii.  207 — the 


great  baptism  of  Russians,  an  account 
of,  viii.  207 

Ryan,  his  "  History  of  the  Effects 
of  Religion  on  Mankind,"  alluded  to, 
ix.  324 


8. 


Sabbatai  Sevi,  a  false  Christ,  an  ac 
count  of,  ix.  227 

Sabbath,  the,  a  figurative  rite  of 
Christianity,  ii.  327 — a  means  of  sal 
vation,  iii.  171 — an  emblem  of  the  hea 
venly  rest,  iii.  441 — the  interesting 
character  of,  iv.  165 — reflections  on  the 
last  of  the  year,  iv.  195 — on  the  insti 
tution  of,  vi.  30  —  why  observed  on 
the  first  and  not  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  vi.  31 — import  of  the 
phrase,  "blessing  the  day,"  vi.  29 — 
Christ  healing  on  the  Sabbath  no 
breach  of  the  law,  vi.  188 — regular 
day  of  worship  among  the  Jews,  vi. 
189— political  utility  of,  vi.  457 — ha 
bitual  neglect  of,  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  vi.  459—461 — sometimes  de 
secrated  by  Sunday-schools,  vii.  280  ; 
xii.  101 — reason  of,  unlicensed  criti 
cism  respecting,  viii.  134 — observance 
of,  specially  noticed  in  the  word  of  God, 
viii.  134,  et  seq. — absence  of  express 
command  respecting,  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  no  argument  against  the  ob 
servance  of  the  day,  viii.  135 ;  xii. 
81.  83  —  universally  obligatory,  viiu 
136;  xii.  83,  97— change  of,  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  viii.  138 — great 
principle  of  a  Sabbath  recognised,  viii. 
139 — lax  views  entertained  by  Eng 
lish  Divines,  viii.  141 — reason-  why 
little  mention  is  made  of,  in  patri 
archal  ages,  viii.  144  —  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  viii.  145 — Paley's  lax 
observations  on,  examined,  viii.  142, 
et  seq. — not  neglected  by  the  antedi 
luvians,  viii.  147 — how  it  should  be 
celebrated,  viii.  150;  xii.  98,  et  seq. 
— importance  of  clear  views  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  viii.  151,  et 
seq. —  the  decalogue  and  ceremonial 
law  on,  contrasted,  viii.  152,  et  seq. — 
how  far  works  of  charity  may  be  per 
formed,  viii.  154,  155;  xii.  101  j 
and  works  of  necessity,  viii.  156 — • 
remarks  on  Sabbath  recreations,  viii. 
156  ;  xii.  102 — controversy  respect 
ing  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
alluded  to,  xii.  81— the  will  of  God 
that  one  day  in  seven  shall  be  devoted 
to  religion,  xii.  81,  82 — is  part  of  the 
moral  law,  xii.  83,  et  seq. — the  change 
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from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  justified,  xii.  85,  et  seq. — views 
of  the  Sabbath  entertained  by  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  alluded 
to,  xii.  89 — crude  and  dangerous  no 
tions  of  Paley  on  the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  refuted,  viii.  142,  et  seq, ; 
xii.  89,  et  seq. — antiquity  of,  intimated 
by  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  xii. 
93;  and  by  the  double  quantity  of 
manna  which  fell  on  the  sixth  day,  xii. 
94 — was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world,  xii.  95 — the  blessing 
and  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day 
defended  against  the  assertions  of  those 
•who  consider  the  Sabbath  peculiar  to 
the  Jews,  xii.  96 — the  crude  notions 
of  Dr.  Geddes  on  the  authority  of,  re 
futed,  xii.  97 — extremes  into  which 
men  run  in  the  observance  of  the  Sab 
bath,  xii.  98,  et  seq. — how  far  Magis 
trates  should  interfere  in  enforcing  pub 
lic  regard  to  the  day,  xii.  100 — rules 
regarding  the  sanctification  of,  noticed, 
xii.  100 

Sabbath- schools,  among  the  first  class 
of  religious  institutions,  ii.  50 — num 
ber  of  children  educated  therein,  ii.  51 
— necessity  of  such  institutions,  ii.  52 
— advantages  of  a  vigilant  superintend 
ence  over  them,  ii.  53 — evangelical 
sentiments  inculcated  in  them,  54 — the 
character  and  zeal  of  Sunday-school 
Teachers,  ii.  56  —  the  success  with 
•which  they  have  been  crowned,  ii.  57 — 
everything  secular  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  schools,  ii.  59 — responsible 
office  of  a  Sunday-school  Teacher,  ii. 
61-^)4 — their  establishment  seasonable, 
ii.  247  ;  hopeful  and  important,  ii.  248  ; 
a  work  of  humanity,  ii.  248  ;  of  patriot 
ism,  ii,  250  ;  and  of  virtue,  ii.  251— 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  con 
ducted,  iv.  470 — in  what  sense  valua 
ble,  iv.  512— Mr.  Wesley  an  early 
promoter  of,  v.  143 — benefit  of,  to  the 
nation  at  large,  vii.  278 — only  valuable 
as  associated  with  religion  and  the 
church  of  Christ,  viii.  279,  280— in 
stances  of  the  desecration  of,  vii.  280 
— system  of,  might  be  more  extensively 
carried  out,  vii.  283 — teaching  of  writ 
ing  in,  a  desecration  of,  viii.  155 

Sabellianism,  the  scheme  of,  noticed, 
x.  114,  357 — has,  in  this  country,  ge 
nerally  merged  into  Socinianism,  x. 
356 

Sabianism,  corrupted  the  old  reli 
gion  of  Persia,  ix.  54  — refuted  by  the 
book  of  Job,  ix.  87 

Sacrament)  derivation  and  import  of 


the  term,  xii.  2 1 2  — number  of  sacraments 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  xii.  212— why 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  positive  in 
stitutions  of  Christianity,  xii.  213 — dis 
tinction  between  sacraments  and  other 
religious  rites,  xii.  213 — absurdity  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  subject, 
xii.  214 — the  principle  on  which  sacra 
ments  were  instituted,  xii.  214 — views 
of  the  nature  of,  as  held  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  xii.  215,  et  seq.;  and  ex 
posed  as  flagrantly  antiscriptural,  xii. 
216,  et  seq. — Socinian  views  of,  exhi 
bited,  xii.  217— the  true  nature  ot,  xii. 
218,  et  seq. — views  of,  entertained  by 
Protestant  churches,  xii.  21 8,  et  seq. — 
the  design  of,  xii.  221.  See  Baptism, 
Eucharist. 

Sacred  harmony,  preface  to  Mr. 
Wesley's,  viii.  320-327— character  of 
the  selection,  viii.  320 

music,     festivals      for    the 

performance  of,  worldly  character  of, 
iv.  455 

Sacrifice,  only  can  propitiate  the 
anger  of  God,  ii.  406— the  current  tes 
timony  of  the  church  of  God,  concern 
ing,  ii.  406 — sacrificial  rites  among  the 
Jews,  how  performed,  ii.  407 — sacri 
fices  instruments  of  sanctification,  ii. 
408 — important  lesson  taught  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifice,  ii.  408— doctrine 
of,  denied  by  the  Judaizing  teachers, 
iii.  55 — antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of, 
iii.  58  ;  xi.  J 15 — the  doctrine  of,  one 
of  pure  revelation,  iii.  59 — moral  ef 
fects  of  the  doctrine,  iii.  64 — through 
which  the  presence  of  God  only  ap 
proached,  iii.  71 — the  only  way  to  the 
mercy-seat,  iii.  72 — quality  of  those 
offered  to  God,  iii.  90 — special  charac 
ter  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  iii.  114 — rela 
tive  value  of  that  offered,  iii.  114 — not 
a  rite  of  confession  merely,  iii.  114 — 
adequacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  atone, 
iii.  115;  viii.  432— in  what  its  excel 
lency  specially  consists,  iii.  1 10 — dis 
tinguishing  efficacy  of,  iii.  118 — the 
only  source  of  the  Christian's  joy,  iii. 
120 — mere  sacrifice  not  sufficient  to 
propitiate,  iii.  143 — acceptance  of,  a 
mark  of  a  heart  that  is  right,  iii.  151 
— of  Christ,  proof  of  the  long-suffering 
of  God,  iii.  365  —why  termed  "  a 
lountaiu  opened,"  iii.  375 — nature  of 
the  principle  of,  among  modern  Hea 
thens,  iv.  158 — character  of  those  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  iv.  279 — difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  iv. 
281— the  divine  appointment  of,  vi.  40 
— the  distinction  between  clean  sud 
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unclean  animals,  a  proof  of  the  early 
institution  of  sacrifice!*,  vi.  55 — charac 
ter  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii.  541, 
et  seq. — the  universal! ty  of,  a  proof  of 
the  common  origin  of  religion,  ix.  35 — 
general  extent  of  the  doctrine,  ix.  50 — 
offered  in  China,  ix.  51 — the  dignity 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  xi.  68  ;  and 
its  superior  efficacy,  xi.  88 — on  the 
propitiatory  character  of  the  ancient 
heathen  sacrifices,  xi.  89 — on  the  sa 
crificial  terms  of  the  Old  Testament 
employed  in  the  New,  xi.  89-91 — ex 
piatory  and  vicarious  nature  of  those 
under  the  law,  xi.  90 — objections  to 
this  view  of  them,  answered,  xi.  91 — 
sins  for  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  xi. 
92 — sacrifices  of  the  law,  considered, 
xi.  87,  116 — were  not  merely  mulcts 
and  fines,  xi.  94 — why  offered  for 
bodily  distempers,  xi.  95  —  vicarious 
character  of  those  offered  for  the  whole 
congregation,  xi.  96 — expiatory  sacri 
fices  familiar  to  the  Jews,  xi.  99 — 
sentiments  of  uninspired  Jewish  writers 
on  expiatory  sacrifice,  xi.  100 — of  the 
law,  wTere  types,  xi.  101 — Scripture 
proof  of,  xi.  101,  et  seq. — terms  of, 
descriptive  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  106— in  what 
sense  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  xi. 
107  —  the  objection  that  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  expiated  no  moral  transgres 
sion,  refuted,  xi.  115 — ante-Mosaic 
sacrifices  considered,  xi.  1 1 7,  et  seq. — 
practice  of,  a  proof  of  the  common  ori 
gin  of  religion,  xii.  310 

Sadducees,  their  origin  and  opinions, 
vi.  128 — considered  as  the  Sociuians 
among  the  Jews,  vi.  129 — character  of 
the,  x.  223 — an  error  of,  xii.  16 

Saints,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  378 
— how  they  only  can  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  heaven,  iii.  161 — duty  of  Chris tiaus 
to  imitate  those  of  old,  iii.  227 — emi 
nent  piety  of  the  ancient,  iii.  443 — 
prayers  of,  raise  God  out  of  his  habita 
tion,  iii.  476 

Salisbury  craigs,  an  example  of  a 
natural  chronometer,  noticed,  ix.  34 1 

Salt,  why  Christians  are  styled  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  ii.  379 

Salutations,  nature  of  those  men 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  vi.  266 

Salvation,  the  great  end  of  the  Gos 
pel,  ii.  282 — scheme  of,  laid  in  the 
prospect  of  the  fall,  ii.  293— infinite 
value  of,  ii.  299 — mysterious  way  in 
which  it  sometimes  is  effected,  ii.  364 
— method  of,  defined,  ii.  407 — of  an 
individual,  accounted  for,  on  the  direct 


agency  of  God,  ii.  448 — the  instru 
ment  of  salvation,  ii.  448 — of  the  Hea 
then,  ii.  485 — in  what  respects  it  is 
considered  a  work,  iii.  21 — truly  of 
God,  displayed  in  the  conversion  of 
Saul,  iii.  44 — antiquity  of  the  doctrine 
of,  by  sacrifice,  iii.  58  —of  infants,  ar 
gued  from  the  divine  perfections,  iii. 
76,  77  j  proved  from  the  constitution 
of  the  divine  administration,  iii.  77 — 
of  men,  the  great  end  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  iii.  95  — -in  what  respect 
Christ  has  salvation,  iii.  168 — cause 
for  joy  on  account  of,  in  Christ,  iii.  169 
— instruments  employed  in  communicat 
ing,  iii.  170,  171 — the  attainment  of, 
possible,  iii.  225 — Paul's  regard  for  his 
own  salvation,  iii.  229— of  men,  illus 
trates  the  stability  of  the  counsels  of 
God,  iii.  303— guilt  of  neglecting,  iii. 
316  —  "labour  for,"  import  of  the 
term,  iii.  318 — knowledge  of  the  truth 
essential  to,  iii.  413 — extensive  mean 
ing  of  the  term,  iii.  415 — how  the  will 
of  God  is  connected  with,  iii.  417  — 
two  senses  in  which  the  term  is  taken, 
iii.  446 — not  finished  on  the  cross,  iii. 
446 — how  to  be  worked  out,  iii.  447 — 
doctrine  of,  by  faith,  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  3  — the  seeking  of,  one  mode 
of  redeeming  time,  iv.  200 — possibility 
of  knowing  we  are  now  in  a  state  of, 
iv.  296 — by  works  as  a  condition,  not 
meritorious,  v.  232 — a  great  co-opera 
tion  at  work,  in  effecting,  viii.  458 — 
is  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  xi. 
23 — import  of  the  term,  xi.  167—  at 
tainable  by  all,  proved  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  xi.  274,  et  seq. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  description 
of,  vi.  80;  ix.  151;  xii.  334 — books 
contained  in  the,  ix.  184 — difference 
between  it  and  the  Jewish  copy,  xii. 
345 

Samaritans,  hostility  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  iv.  342 — Christ  preaches 
the  Gospel  to  them,  iv.  482 — origin  of 
their  nation,  and  cause  of  the  hostility 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  vi.  116 — • 
impede  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  vi.  118 — subdued  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  vi.  128 — in  what  respects 
the  hostility  between  them  and  the 
Jews  was  overruled  for  good,  xii.  345 

Samuel,  his  re-appearance  to  Saul, 
vi.  Ill 

San  Juan,  establishment  of  a  school 
in,  viii.  219 

Sancti/ication,  the  great  end  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  iii.  52— nature 
of  this  attainment,  iii.  53— a  special 
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work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  85— the 
extent  and  possibility  of,  taught  by 
Christ,  iv.  191 — evangelical  views  of, 
v.  14 — views  of,  entertained  by  the 
early  Methodists,  v.  80— as  defined  in 
the  Minutes  of  Conference,  v.  167 — 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  doctrine, 
illustrated,  v.  168-171 — strongly  in 
culcated  by  the  Apostles,  vi.  263 — 
absurdity  of  the  notion  that  sanctifica- 
tion  precedes  justification,  vii.  220 — 
is  confounded  with  justification  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  xi.  226— entire  sanc- 
tification,  defined,  xii.  3— is  distin 
guished  from  justification,  xii.  4 — when 
attainable,  considered,  xii.  4 — objections 
to  the  idea,  that  it  is  only  to  be  ob 
tained  at  death,  xii.  5,  et  seq. ;  this 
sentiment  held  by  Calvinistic  Divines, 
xii.  6 — perfect  love,  defined,  xii.  7 — 
the  doctrine  which  asserts  the  necessity 
of  indwelling  sin,  anti-scriptural,  xii. 
10 — how  attainable,  xii.  10 — how  far 
connected  with  regeneration,  xii.  10 — 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  entire 
sanctification,  considered,  xii.  11 

Sanctifier,  a  special  office  of  the  Spi 
rit,  iii.  383 

Sanctuary,  the  characteristic  admi 
nistration  of,  described,  iv.  172 

Sandwich  Islands,  voyage  of  "  the 
Blonde "  to  the,  viii.  96 — discovery 
of  the,  viii.  97 — advance  of,  toward 
civilization,  viii.  97 — curious  cession 
of,  to  the  British  crown,  viii.  98 — re 
nunciation  of  idolatry  in  the,  vii.  99 ; 
and  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion, 
viii.  102 — providential  coincidence  in 
the  establishment  of  an  American  Mis 
sion,  viii.  103 — progress  of  the  Mis 
sion,  viii.  104 — character  of  the  ancient 
superstition  of,  viii.  105 — remarks  on 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of,  viii. 
107 — description  of  the  volcanic  erup 
tions  of,  viii.  108,  et  seq. —  specimen  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  islanders,  viii.  114 
— traditions  in  the,  concerning  the  de 
luge,  ix.  50 

Sandwith,  Humphry,  M.D.,  his 
"  Apology  for  the  System  of  Method 
ism,"  reviewed,  vii.  129,  et  seq. — cha 
racter  of  the  work,  vii.  160 

Satan,  signification  of  the  term,  x. 
426.  See  Devil. 

Satisfaction,  made  by  the  death  of 
Christ  to  divine  justice,  xi.  70,  et  seq. 
— general  views  of  the  doctrine  of,  as 
entertained  by  Divines,  examined,  xi. 
71 — meaning  of  the  term,  xi.  72—  evan 
gelical  views  on  the  doctrine  of,  xi.  72 — 
on  the  terms  "  equivalent,"  and  "  com- 
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pensation,"  how  far  proper,  xi.  74 — 
Antinomian  views  of  this  doctrine,  ex 
amined  and  refuted,  xi.  75,  et  seq. — 
See  Atonement. 

Saul,  son  of  Kish,  why  he  consulted 
the  witch  at  Eudor,  ii.  479 — the  evil 
spirit  with  which  he  was  troubled,  vi. 
109 — an  awful  picture  of  a  man  for 
saken  of  God,  vi.  110 

Saurin,  Rev.  James,  his  observations 
on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  noticed,  vii.  497 

Saussure,  M.,  his  view  of  the  com 
parative  insignificance  of  man,  ex 
amined,  ix.  335— on  the  veracity  of  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  ix.  340 — on  the 
rival  sects  of  geology,  ix.  346 

Saved,  the,  why  represented  by  our 
Lord  as  few,  iii.  266 

Sceptre,  of  the  aucients,  referred  to, 
ii.  308 — the  departure  of,  from  Judah, 
considered,  ix.  253 

Schoettgen,  on  the  phrase,  "  Spirit 
of  Holiness,"  applied  to  the  divine  na 
ture  of  Christ,  x.  248 

Schools,  encouragement  to,  in  South 
America,  viii.  217,  et  seq. 

of  the  Prophets,  described, 

vi.  105 

Science,  discoveries  of,  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  299 — not 
capable  of  effecting  real  happiness,  ii. 
234 — has  invariably  followed  the  intro 
duction  of  Christianity  in  heathen 
lauds,  ii.  365 — how  science  has  aided 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  366 — 
unable  to  remedy  the  evils  of  idolatry, 
iii.  489— destitute  of  all  moral  influ 
ence,  merely  as  such,  ii.  490 — flou 
rishes  only  in  Christian  nations,  iv.  459 
— no  real  connexion  between  scientific 
knowledge  and  moral  influence,  iv.  460 
— hostility  of  scientific  men  to  religion, 
vii.  258,  et  seq. 

Scientia  media,  an  obsolete  theory, 
respecting  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
described,  x.  9 — its  absurdity  and  use- 
lessness,  x.  10 

Scotland,  modern  fanaticism,  mani 
fested  there,  v.  150 — character  of  the 
Scotch  congregational  singing,  v.  207 
—  Preachers  ordained  for,  by  imposirion 
of  hands,  v.  268 — state  of  education 
in,  vii.  276 

,  Church  of,  on  the  doc 
trines  of  election  and  predestination, 
xi.  439 — on  sacraments,  xii.  219^ou 
the  agreement  and  difference  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  xii.  286 

Scott,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  exercise  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  xii.  80 

,   Rev.    Thomas,   disclaims   thai 
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notion,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin, 
x.  83— quoted  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  xi.  256,  261  ; 
his  opinion  refuted,  xi.  261  ;  on  those 
scriptures  which  speak  of  Christ  dying 
for  those  who  perish,  examined,  xi.  285 
— his  charging  the  Apostles  with  care 
less  writing,  the  result  of  commenting 
on  Scripture  with  a  pre-conceived  sys 
tem,  xi.  285  — his  absurd  mode  of 
evading  the  force  of  such  scriptures,  xi. 
287 — on  the  apostates  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrews,  xi.  290 — his  remarks  on 
the  calling  of  the  Thessalouians,  no 
ticed,  xi.  360 — his  absurd  notion  of  the 
cause  of  unbelief,  xi.  383 — his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  personal  election, 
refuted,  xi.  385 — his  translation  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  quoted, 
xi.  432,  et  seq. 

Scougal,  Rev.  Mr.,  Introductory  Es 
say  to  his  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,"  vi.  341-361 

Scribes,  who  they  were,  vi.  190 
Scriptures,  evils  arising  from  incor 
rect  quotations  of,  i.  40 — oral  amend 
ments  of,  condemned,  i.  144 — ministry 
of  the  word,  the  grand  means  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  ii.  10  -national 
distribution  of,  not  forgotten  by  the 
Almighty,  in  the  dispensations  of  pro 
vidence,  ii.  31 — representations  they 
give  of  man,  noticed,  ii.  66  ;  ix.  283  ; 
xii.  351 — only  understood  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  ii.  210 — natural  aversion 
of  man  to,  ii.  211 — their  practical  cha 
racter,  mentioned,  ii.  235 — exercised 
the  zeal  of  primitive  Christians,  ii.  358 
— why  compared  to  seed,  ii.  368 — 
practical  effects  of,  ii.  368— publica 
tion  of,  secured  in  Christian  worship, 
iii.  213 — the  leading  characters  of,  iv. 
46,  et  seq. — an  important  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  iv.  82 — a  series  of  con 
nected  revelation,  iv.  276 — contain  the 
doctrines  of  God,  iv.  400  ;  ix.  282 ; 
xii.  352 — necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
all  moral  influence,  iv.  460 — favourable 
to  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  iv. 
461 — present  a  standard  of  duty  bind 
ing  on  the  conscience,  iv.  464 — the 
inspiration  of,  considered,  vi.  11 — 
difference  of  style,  accounted  for,  vi. 
13 — quality  of  the  inspiration  of,  no 
ticed,  vi.  14 — advantages  of  an  inspired 
Scripture,  vi.  15 — when  committed  to 
writing,  vi.  16 — means  adopted  to  pre 
serve  them  uncorrupted,  vi.  79 — testi 
mony  of  the  ancients  respecting  them, 
vi.  80,  81 — paramount  excellency  of, 
vi.  329-331  — excluded  by  Abbe  Dubois 


in  his  attempts  to  Christianize  India, 
vii.  322 — importance  of,  being  distri 
buted  in  Egypt,  vii.  347 — character  of 
the  books  of,  vii.  350,  et  seq. — the 
moral  impossibility  of  forgery,  vii.  351 
— genuineness  of,  proved  by  monu 
ments  of  antiquity,  viii.  177  ;  xii.  335, 
et  seq. — circulation  of,  in  South  Ame 
rica,  viii.  223,  et  seq. — value  of,  even 
independent  of  their  inspiration,  ix.  44 
— heathen  philosophers  pilfer  from 
them,  ix.  46 — antiquity  of,  ix.  145, 
et  seq.  ;  xii.  333 — importance  of  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of,  ix.  145 — mo 
rality  of  the,  ix.  J46 — impossibility  of 
forgery  in  the  books  of  Moses,  consi 
dered,  ix.  152,  et  seq. — on  the  credi 
bility  of  the  Gospel  history,  ix.  164,  et 
seq.  ;  xii.  341 — on  the  uncorrupted 
preservation  of,  ix.  184,  et  seq. ;  xii. 
345 — various  catalogues  of  the  books 
of,  ix.  185;  xii.  334,  344— integrity 
and  uncorruptedness  of,  proved,  ix.  190, 
et  seq.  ;  xii.  347 — on  the  credibility 
of  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of,  ix. 
195,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  348— the  harmony 
of,  ix.  308,  et  seq. — moral  tendency  of, 
exhibited,  ix.  310,  et  seq.  ;  xii.  357 — 
the  style  of,  ix.  317,  et  seq. — inci 
dental  coincidences  to  the  truth  of,  ix. 
318 — cruel  enactments  found  in,  ex 
amined,  ix.  328,  et  seq. ;  xii.  365 — 
defended  from  the  charge  of  indelicacy, 
ix.  330— imprecations  of,  noticed,  ix. 
331  — supposed  contradictions  of,  al 
luded  to,  ix.  331 — far  superior  to  the 
finest  writings  of  antiquity,  ix.  500 — 
credit  of,  affected  on  the  Socinian 
scheme,  x.  129  —  on  the  importanc? 
of  appeals  to,  in  controversy,  xi.  274 — 
declare  that  salvation  is  attainable  by 
all  men,  xi.  274,  et  seq. — the  only 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine,  xii.  199 
— language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
proof  of  its  antiquity,  xii.  334 — inter 
nal  evidence  of  the  truth  of,  ix.  282,  et 
seq.  ;  xii.  351,  et  seq. — collateral  evi 
dence  to  the  truth  of  the,  noticed,  ix. 
319,  et  seq.;  xii.  358,  et  seq.— de 
fended  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  xii. 
364 — the  incomprehensibility  of  cer 
tain  parts,  noticed,  xii.  366 

"  Sea  to  sea"  the  phrase  explained, 
iii.  177 

Seal,  in  what  respects  Christ  was 
sealed  by  the  Father,  iii.  307 — import 
of  the  phrase,  "to  seal,"  iii.  307 — the 
practical  results  of  the  sealing  of 
Christ,  iii.  313 

Seals,  put  upon  the  claims  of  our 
Lord,  iii.  308 — of  divinity  upon  his 
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doctrines,  iii.  308  —  of  miracles,  iii. 
308— of  fulfilled  prophecy,  iii.  309— 
set  upon  Christ  at  his  crucifixion,  iii. 
310 — an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
xii.  220 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  supposed  cor 
respondent  of  Rev.  John  Wesley,  vii. 
440 

Secret  prayer,  considered  as  a  duty, 
iii.  436 — how  it  ought  to  be  performed, 
iii.  437,  438 — important  benefit  result 
ing  from,  iii.  438  ;  xii.  64 

things,  which  belong  to   God, 

iii.  320,  et  seq* — why  said  to  belong  to 
God,  iii.  327 

Seed  of  Abraham,  why  this  term 
was  given  to  the  Messiah,  iii.  489-491 
— how  far  the  earth  has  been  blessed 
by,  iii.  499-503 

of  the  woman,  the  tree  of  life 

to    man,    iii.    70 — why  Christ    was    so 
termed,   iii.   394 — explanation   of  the 
phrase,  vi.  39 — in  what  respects  it  shall 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  ix.  250 

of  the  word,  part  of  it  perish 
ing,  no  argument  against  sowing  more, 
ii.  367— its  quality,  ii.  368— its  quan 
tity,  ii.  369 

"  Seeking  God,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  345 

Seer,  why  this  term  was  given  to  the 
Prophets,  iii.  122 

Segur,  Count  Philip  de,  his  "  His 
tory  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia," 
quoted,  viii.  199 

Selah,  meaning  of  the  term,  vi.  164 

Seleucus,  a  great  patron  of  the  Jews, 
vi.  122 

Self-denial,  an  indispensable  quali 
fication  of  a  Christian  Missionary,  iii. 
5 — an  essential  ingredient  in  Christian 
devotedness,  iii.  5 

Self-knowledge,  why  the  attainment 
of,  is  rare,  ii.  262 

Selfishness,  principle  of,  to  be  de 
precated,  ii.  353  —  operated  fatally 
among  the  Heathen,  ii.  444 — how  the 
Gospel  triumphed  over,  ii.  444  —  its 
renunciation  an  important  part  of  self- 
denial,  iii.  5 — evils  of  this  principle, 
specified,  iii.  5 — uselessness  of  a  selfish 
feeling,  iii.  13 — how  displayed  in  many, 
vii.  231 

Semi-Arians,  tenets  of,  alluded  to, 
x.  356 

Pelagians,  the  opinions  of  the, 

on  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  man,  x.  434 

Seneca,  his  notion  of  a  general  con 
flagration,  ix.  53 — a  believer  in  the 
eternity  of  matter,  ix.  64 — his  ideas 
of  futurity,  ix.  71 — denied  the  soul's 


immortality,  ix.  73 — condemned  gla 
diatorial  combats,  ix.  76 — on  the  om 
niscience  of  the  Deity,  x.  6 — on  the 
tendency  of  man  to  evil,  x.  462,  464 

"  Sent  from  God,"  the  Sociuian  in 
terpretation  of  this  phrase,  examined, 
x.  155 

Separate  state  of  the  soul,  considered, 
xii.  14 

Septuagint,  history  of  the,  vi.  124  ; 
ix.  151 ;  xii.  334 — books  contained  in 
the,  noticed,  ix.  184 — remarks  on  the 
version  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  ix. 
268 — on  the  word,  "firmament,"  ix. 
347 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  considered, 
vi.  1 83,  et  seq. 

Sermons,  character  of  those  preached 
at  court,  vii.  507 — how  far  Ministers 
are  justified  in  preaching  what  are 
termed  "  political  sermons,"  vii.  512 — 
general  fault  of  those  of  the  modern 
school,  viii.  238 

Serpent,  the  phrase,  "  bruise  the 
head  of,"  explained,  vi.  39 — symbolical 
and  mythological  representations  of,  vii. 
345 — serpent  worship,  described,  vii. 
345,  et  seq. — traditions  concerning  the, 
noticed,  ix.  48 — the  instrument  of 
man's  temptation,  x.  406 — conjectures 
respecting  the,  x.  409 — on  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the, 
x.  411 — observations  on  the  curse  upon 
the  serpent,  x.  427 — enmity  of,  to 
"  the  woman,"  illustrated,  ix.  250 

Servant  of  God,  the  providential 
work  of  a,  considered,  iii.  19 — his 
duty  connected  with  the  church,  iii. 
20 — the  work  of  his  personal  salvation 
examined,  iii.  21 — responsible  charac 
ter  of  the,  iii.  22— none  serve  God  for 
nought,  iii.  188 

Servants,  salutary  effect  of  religion 
on,  xii.  145 — duties  of,  considered,  xii. 
146 — are  reciprocal  with  those  of  their 
masters,  xii.  146 — the  religious  rights 
of  servants,  alluded  to,  xii.  148 

Servetus,  Michael,  treatment  of,  by 
John  Calvin,  v.  225 

Service,  the  acceptable  service  of 
God,  what,  iii.  406 

Seventy  weeks,  Daniel's  prediction 
concerning,  explained,  vi.  167 

Shaddai,  explanation  of  the  term, 
by  the  Talmudists,  x.  59 

Shadow  of  death,  scriptural  import 
of  the  phrase,  iv.  210 

Shadows  of  heavenly  things,  what, 
iv.  169 — in  what  respect  the  Levitical 
dispensation  was  a  shadow,  xi.  103 

Shuftesbury,  Earl  of,  on  the  gronnd 
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of  moral  obligation,  is.  93 — his  moral 
character,  ix.  312 — on  the  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  ix.  326 

Shame,  the  treacherous  character  of, 
ii.  380 

Sharp,  Granville,  Esq.,  his  canon 
of  criticism,  on  the  absence  of  the 
Greek  article,  x.  209 

Shechinuh,  wanting  in  the  second 
temple,  vi.  120— a  type  of  Christ,  vi. 
121 — its  presence  in  the  tabernacle,  x. 
163 

Sheep  of  Christ,  who  they  are.  viii. 
531 

Sheffield,  severe  persecution  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  at,  v.  107-109 

Shed,  meaning  of  the  term,  viii. 
288,  et  seq. —  Magee's  criticism  upon, 
viii.  289,  293  —  representations  of, 
from  whence  derived,  viii.  293 

Shepherds,  why  hateful  to  the  Egyp 
tians,  viii.  177,  180 — why  Kings  are 
compared  to,  viii.  531 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  fall  of  man,  x.  429, 
et  seq. 

,  William,  D.D.,   his  "Trial 

of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection," 
referred  to,  ix.  214 — on  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  124 — 
and  exemplified  in  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  x.  129 

Shield  of  faith,  described,  iv.  435 

Shiloh,  continuance  of  the  ark  there, 
vi.  103 — import  of  the  term  as  applied 
to  the  Messiah,  vi.  71,  196  j  ix.  253  j 
xii.  324 

Shirley,  Rev.  Walter,  demands  a 
recantation  of  certain  Minutes  of  Con 
ference,  v.  235— attends  the  Confer 
ence  for  that  object,  v.  235 — the  Con 
ference  declaration,  v.  236  —  Mr. 
Shirley's  note  appended  thereto,  v.  238 
— history  of  this  interview  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Shirley,  v.  237-239— his  con 
duct  throughout  the  affair  approved, 
v.  239 

Shore,  Sir  John,  on  the  character  of 
the  Hindoos,  ix.  80 ;  xii.  316 

Shuckford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  on  an 
ancient  universal  religion,  ix.  36 

Shuttleworth,  Rev.  William,  men 
tioned,  i.  Ill 

Sibylline  verses,  an  account  of  the, 
ix.  51 

Sidmouth,  Viscount,  introduces  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  amend 
the  toleration  laws,  i.  101 — vexatious 
and  persecuting  character  of  that 
measure,  i.  102 — Mr.  Watson's  ad 
dress  to  the  public  on  that  subject,  i. 


103 — failure  of  his  Lordship's  measure, 
i.  103 

Signs,  a  term  to  denote  miracles,  ii. 
221 — an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
xii.  219 

and  wonders,  of  the  "  man  of 

sin,"  considered,  ix.  221,  et  seq. 

Silence,  a  term  expressive  of  intense 
interest,  iii.  480 — the  effect  of  reproof, 
iii.  481 — produced  by  satisfaction,  iii. 
482 

Siloam,  the  well  of,  frequented  on, 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  vi.  200 

Silver  shrines,  of  Demetrius,  de 
scribed,  vi.  248 

Simeon,  his  pious  exultation  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  vi.  220 

Simon  Magus,  Gnosticism  attributed 
to,  viii.  27 

Simpson,  David,  M.A.,  his  "Key 
to  the  Prophecies,"  quoted,  ix.  266 

Sin,  and  misery,  closely  connected, 
ii.  323 — the  tyrannical  power  of,  ii. 
375 — cause  of  the  vileness  of  the  hu 
man  body,  ii.  386 — an  act  of  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  ii.  400— sins  of  the  heart 
equally  punished  with  others,  ii.  401 — 
an  evil  followed  by  most  disastrous  cir 
cumstances,  ii.  403 — contempt  of  sin  a 
mark  of  eminent  folly,  ii.  403 — sad  results 
of  carelessness  on  account  of  sin,  ii.  404, 
405 — only  expiated  by  intervention  of 
sacrifice,  ii.  406  ;  iii.  120— perpetual 
connexion  of  pain  and  misery  with,  iii. 
304 — present  penal  results  of,  proof  of 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  iii.  364— 
evil  of  taking  partial  views  of,  iii.  366 — 
how  arraigned  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
iii.  367—369 — phrase  "  make  an  end 
of  sin,"  explained,  iii.  387 — the  sting 
of  death,  what,  iii.  428 — how  the  law 
constitutes  its  strength,  iii.  431— the 
love  of,  veils  the  heart,  iv.  140 — the 
glaring  evil  of,  iv.  190 — the  tyranny  of, 
iv.  409 — in  man's  nature  there  is  a 
liability  to,  vi.  33 — man,  though  finite, 
not  always  liable  to  sin,  vi.  34— dan 
ger  of  man,  on  account  of,  viii.  434 — 
how  to  be  estimated,  ix.  289 — punish 
ment  assigned  to,  considered,  ix.  290 — 
not  analogous  to  a  civil  debt,  xi.  60, 
76 — presumptuous  sins  described,  xi.  92 

Sinai,  giving  of  the  law  upon,  iv. 
420 — a  significant  type  of  the  law,  iv. 
420 

Sincerity,  law  of,  in  the  exercise  of 
charity,  noticed,  ii.  348 — great  im 
portance  of,  stated,  iii.  148 

of    God,  impugned    by  the 

doctrine  of    unconditional  election  and 
reprobation,  xi.  353 
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Singing,  Mr.  Watson's  views  of  con 
gregational  singing,  i.  160 — an  uni 
versal  expression  of  joy,  iii.  109  — 
nature  of  that  in  heaven,  iii.  110 — of 
the  church  on  earth,  iii.  110 — pecu 
liarity  of  the  singing  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven,  iii.  Ill— Dr.  Gillies's  letter 
to  Mr.  Wesley  respecting  congrega 
tional  singing,  v.  207 — character  of 
that  followed  in  Scotland,  v.  207 — 
defect  in  the,  among  the  Methodists, 
viii.  321  —  character  of,  among  the 
Jews,  viii.  322  ;  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  viii.  322  ;  in  the  primitive 
church,  viii.  322  ;  and  at  the  Reforma 
tion,  viii.  323 — Mr.  Wesley's  opinion 
of  congregational  singing,  viii.  323, 
324 — how  it  ought  to  be  governed,  viii. 
324 — psalm  tunes,  what  kind  proper, 
viii.  324— opinion  of  Bishop  Taylor  on, 
viii.  324— an  important  part  of  divine 
worship,  viii.  325 

Singleness  of  eye,  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  viii.  514 — great  advantages  of, 
viii.  515,  et  seq. 

Sinner,  character  of  the,  iv.  533 

2/cio,  how  far  applicable  to  the  cere 
monial  law,  xi.  103 

Slave  trade,  dreadful  sorrows  inflicted 
by  the,  ii.  30 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  Missions,  i.  189,  191 
— Mr.  Watson's  patriotic  opinion  of 
slavery,  i.  319 — declaration  of  the  Me 
thodist  Conference  of  1825  and  1830 
against  the  principle  of,  i.  323,  375 — 
evils  of  colonial  slavery,  i.  379 — appeal 
to  the  electors  at  a  general  election,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  i.  381 — letter 
to  Mr.  Buxton  on  negro  emancipation, 
i.  409 — nature  of  the  termination  of, 
depends  on  the  infusion  of  Christian 
principles,  ii.  104-108 — an  ancient 
custom  of,  noticed,  iii.  281 — how  far 
permitted  under  the  Jewish  dispensa 
tion,  vi.  94  ;  xii.  Ill— fearful  evils  of, 
vi.  423 — deteriorating  effect  of,  on  the 
West  Indian  character,  vi.  515 — Mr. 
Wesley's  views  upon,  vii.  435,  436 — 
effects  of  Christianity  on,  ix.  323 — the 
abolition  of  British  colonial  slavery,  ix. 
323 — as  it  existed  among  the  Jews, 
xii.  Ill  — duty  of  every  Christian  go 
vernment  in  regard  to  slavery,  xii.  112 
—  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian,  xii. 
1 12 — immoral  character  of  West  India 
slavery,  xii.  149 

Slaves,  Mr.  Watson's  sermon  on 
"  the  Religioiis  Instruction  of  the 
Slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies," 
characterized,  i.  311  j  ii.  88— effects 


of  Christianity  on  the  slaves  of  the 
ancient  world,  ii.  103 — those  produced 
on  the  West  Indian  slaves,  ii.  108-117 
— Christian  instruction  of,  recognised 
by  the  British  Legislature,  ii.  117 — 
sources  of  encouragement  in  this  work, 
ii.  117-125 — number  of,  among  the 
Romans,  ii.  444 — unprotected  by  the 
Heathen,  ii.  444  —  how  regarded  by 
Christianity,  ii.  445 — were  forgotten, 
when  the  slave-trade  was  abolished, 
vi.  424 — moral  condition  of,  not  dis 
played,  vi.  424 — number  of,  in  British 
colonies,  vi.  425 — duty  of  Christians, 
in  regard  to  them,  vi.  426,  et  seq. — 
marriage  almost  entirely  neglected,  vi. 
439 — great  number  of,  among  the  an 
cients,  ix.  77 — treated  with  cruelty 
by  the  Heathen,  ix.  77;  xii.  314— 
privileges  of,  among  the  Jews,  xii. 
112 

Sleep,  meaning  of  the  term  often 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  ii.  390 

Sleep-talking,  a  remarkable  instance 
of,  v.  504 — the  cavils  of  Mr.  Southey 
concerning,  v.  504 

Sloth,  darkens  the  heart,  iv.  141 
Smith,    Rev.    James,     his    "Carnal 
Man's  Character,"  noticed,  vii.  486 

,    John,     supposed     Archbishop 

Seeker,  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
vii.  440 

,  John  Pye,  D.  D.,  on  the  Jew 
ish  form  of  benediction,  x.  140 — his 
"  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah," 
referred  to,  x.  210  —  on  the  phrase 
"  express  image  of  his  person,"  x.  250 
— on  the  import  of  the  word  "  Memra," 
x.  273 — on  the  "  Logos  "  of  Philo,  x. 
278 — on  the  apostolic  benediction,  x. 
328 — on  the  application  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  to  circumstances 
which  pertain  to  his  human  nature,  x. 
349 

Snodgrass,  Major,  his  "  Narrative 
of  the  Burmese  War,"  reviewed,  viii. 
85-95 

Sobriety,  Christian,  indispensable  in 
a  Christian  Minister,  ii.  177 — is  jealous 
for  the  purity  of  the  truth,  ii.  179 — 
prepares  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
truth  to  future  days,  ii.  180 — is  mani 
fested  in  the  pre-eminence  which  a  Mi 
nister  gives  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross,  ii.  181  — in  discrimination  of 
truth,  ii.  185-188 — in  the  applica 
tion  of  Christian  doctrine,  ii.  190,  et 
seq. 

Socinianism,  fatal  danger  of  this 
heresy,  ii.  236;  x.  120— the  Gospel 
of  Socinianism  contrasted  with  the 
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Gospel  of  Christ,  ii.  273  ;  x.  125— 
unsoundness  of,  iv.  29 — scheme  of,  in 
consistent  with  the  righteousness  of 
God,  iv.  17 5 — practical  character  of  a 
Socinian,  iv.  480  —  estimate  of  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
vi.  186 — in  what  the  modern  Socinians 
diU'or  from  the  ancient,  vii.  500 — ca 
lumny  of,  against  Justin  Martyr,  viii. 
61 — ahsurdity  of  their  claim  to  Ebion, 
viii.  65 — doctrine  of,  not  supported  by 
Cerinthus  or  Ebion,  viii.  66,  et  seq. — • 
inconsistency  of,  in  denying  the  dis 
tinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  ix. 
471 — proved  to  be  a  system  of  idolatry, 
x.  117,  et  seq. — the  doctrine  of,  dero 
gatory  to  the  love  of  Christ,  x.  123, 
127 — presumptuous  character  of,  x. 
125 — alters  the  foundation  of  Chris 
tianity,  x.  125 — regards  sin  as  a  venial 
offence,  x.  126 — changes  the  character 
of  Christian  experience,  x.  126 — en 
tertains  strange  notions  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  x.  127— interferes  with  the 
spiritual  aliections  of  the  heart,  x.  128 
— impugns  the  credit  of  the  Scriptures, 
x.  129 — is  staggered  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  x.  149, 
et  seq.  —  instances  of  perversion  of 
Scripture  by,  x.  150,  et  seq.,  183,  206, 
292,  304,  364 — ridiculous  notions  of, 
respecting  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord," 
x.  169,  170 — on  the  name  ''Jehovah," 
being  given  to  Christ,  x.  193 — on  the 
phrase,  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,"  x. 
202 — on  the  creation  of  the  world 
being  ascribed  to  the  Word,  x.  206 — 
on  the  title  "  Great  God  and  our  Sa 
viour,"  x.  208  —  on  the  expression 
"  God  is  thy  throne/'  x.  210— on  the 
title  "the  true  God,"  x.  213— "  God 
blessed  for  ever,"  x.  215— attempts  of, 
to  evade  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  x.  232 — on  the  phraseology  of  the 
Targums  respecting  the  "  Logos,"  x. 
270 — their  absurdity  in  considering  the 
Logos  of  St.  John  an  attribute,  x.  285 
— on  the  work  of  creation  being  attri 
buted  to  Christ,  x.  303,  et  seq.— at 
tempts  of,  to  evade  the  force  of  Ste 
phen's  prayer,  x.  318 — on  the  phrase 
"  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
x.  32 1  — on  the  angelical  worship  of 
Christ,  x.  322 — on  the  apostolic  bene 
dictions,  x.  328 — anciently  worshipped 
Christ,  x.  329 — antiquity  not  in  favour 
of  the  Socinian  heresy,  x.  355 — views 
entertained  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  x.  362 
— fallacy  of  their  interpretations  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  x.  364 — the  objection  of, 


to  the  ancient  form  of  baptism,  ex 
amined,  x.  369  —  absurdity  of,  in  re 
garding  the  Holy  Spirit  as  merely  au 
attribute,  x.  372 — the  objection  of,  to 
the  doctrine  of  man's  original  purity 
and  holiness,  refuted,  x.  396 — on  the 
death  with  which  our  progenitors  were 
threatened,  x.  440 — views  of,  respect 
ing  the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  24  j  their 
absurdity,  xi.  25,  et  seq. —  objections 
-  of,  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  sub 
stitution,  considered,  xi.  29,  et  seq — 
on  the  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  32,  et  seq. — on  the  term* 
"  chastisement "  and  "  stripes  "  being 
applied  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  xi. 
35 — on  the  phrase  "  he  was  made  sin," 
xi.  36 — view  of  the  penal  character  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  xi.  37— low  no 
tions  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
xi.  38 — concessions  of,  on  the  inter 
pretations  of  the  word  i\aor/ju>s,  xi.  39 
— denial  of  the  existence  of  wrath  iu 
God,  considered,  xi.  40,  et  seq. — their 
view  of  the  term  "reconciliation,"  xi, 
46 — objection  of,  to  the  doctrine  of  re 
conciliation,  answered,  xi.  50 ;  and  to 
the  scriptural  view  of  redemption,  xi. 
53,  et  seq. — that  redemption  involves 
the  absurdity  of  paying  a  price  to  Sa 
tan,  considered,  xi.  55 — that  it  is  in 
consistent  with  the  freeness  of  divine 
grace,  examined,  xi.  57 — inconsistency 
of,  with  the  Gospel  method  of  pardon, 
xi.  64—66 — views  of,  on  the  dignity  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  refuted,  xi.  67 
—  the  objection  of,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  on  the  injustice  of 
punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty,  answered,  xi.  81,  et  seq. — ab 
surd  views  of,  respecting  the  terms 
used  in  denoting  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  xi. 
89— the  notion  that  the  sacrificial 
terms  of  the  Old  Testament  were  figu 
rative  expressions,  refuted,  xi.  100 — 
idea  of,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state,  xii.  14— Socinian 
view  of  sacraments,  noticed,  xii.  217 

Socrates,  his  doubts  respecting  a 
future  state,  noticed,  ii.  429  ;  ix.  15 — 
his  immorality  alluded  to,  iv.  467  >  x. 
8 — on  the  origin  of  law,  ix.  34 — 
Rousseau's  contrast  between  the  death 
of  Socrates  and  Christ,  ix.  313 — evil 
tendency  of  such  comparisons,  x.  8 — 
on  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity, 

x.  7 

Sodom,  destruction  of,  alluded  to  by 
the  ancients,  vi.  67 

Solar  system,  an  illustration  of  con- 
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trivance  and  design  in  the  works  of 
God,  ix.  409 

Soldier,  why  the  Christian  is  com 
pared  to  a,  iv.  432 

Solomon,  the  pacific  character  of  his 
reign,  vi.  114 — its  commercial  pros 
perity,  vi.  115 — author  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  vi.  164  ;  and  of  the  Eccle- 
siastes,  vi.  115,  165 — when  the  latter 
book  was  probably  written,  vi.  1 15, 
165 — the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
vi.  165 — how  far  the  seventy- second 
Psalm  refers  to  him,  viii.  398 — exten 
sive  moral  results  of  his  reign,  ix.  41  — 
on  the  inapplicability  of  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm  to  him,  x.  211 

Solomon's  temple,  not  merely  a  place 
of  national  worship,  ii.  334— an  illus 
trious  type  of  Christ,  ii.  335  ;  and  of 
the  church,  ii.  335 — it  was  the  house 
of  God,  ii.  336 ,  of  authorized  and 
accepted  sacrifice,  ii.  337  ;  of  united 
worship  and  blessing,  ii.  337  j  of  com 
munion  between  God  and  man,  ii.  338 
— why  magnificently  built,  ii.  470 — 
what  constitutes  a  true  temple,  ii.  471 

2,wfj.aTiKus,  explained,  x.  350 

Son  of  God,  applied  to  our  Lord  as 
the  appropriate  designation  of  a  divine 
person,  i.  206 ;  x.  220  —  Christ  so 
called  not  merely  in  respect  of  his  hu 
man  nature,  i.  325  ;  vii.  7,  12  ;  x.  254 
— a  divine  appellation  of  the  Redeemer, 
ii.  236  j  vii.  40  ;  x.  218— correct  views 
of  the  Son  of  God  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  ii.  236;  vii.  40;  x.  218,  221  — 
how  the  Son  of  God  became  Christ, 
ii.  236;  vii.  40;  x.  218,  221— 
how  he  became  a  piacular  victim,  ii. 
322 — why  he  was  denominated  "  the 
Word,"  ii.  432 —the  incarnation  of, 
considered,  ii.  434 — his  superiority  over 
Moses,  vi.  309 — passages  where  the 
term  is  applied  solely  to  the  divine  na 
ture  of  Christ,  vii.  7,  et  seq. ;  x.  220, 
et  seq. — a  term  used  by  Nathanael, 
implying  eternity  of  filiation,  vii.  17  ; 
also  by  Peter  in  his  confession  of 
Christ,  vii.  18,  19;  x.  222;  and  by 
the  man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
vii.  21 — this  term  and  that  of  Messiah, 
understood  to  be  of  different  import  by 
the  Jews,  vii.  22;  x.  223— the  objec 
tions  of  the  Jews  to  the  assumption 
of  this  term  by  Christ,  considered,  vii. 
23 — Christ  condemned  to  death  because 
of  this  title,  which  he  assumed,  vii. 
26;  x.  145,  245 — for  this  the  Jews 
sought  to  stone  him,  vii.  30  ;  x.  222, 
242 — not  given  to  Christ  because  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  vii.  36  j  x.  221, 


254 — a  term  not  used  at  all  exclu 
sively  to  the  human  nature,  vii.  44 — 
propriety  of  the  terms  "  eternal  gene 
ration,"  and  "  begotten,"  as  applied  to, 
examined,  vii.  79,  et  re?.— outline  of 
the  Scripture  testimony  to  the  Son,  x. 
144— Scripture  proof  of  this  title,  x. 
220 — attempts  to  restrict  the  import 
of  this  title,  x.  221  ;  fearful  conse 
quences  of  such  a  step,  x.  221 — how 
applied  to  Christ  by  his  disciples,  x. 
221 — a  personal,  and  not  an  official, 
designation,  x.  223  —  origin  of  this 
title,  x.  225 — not  given  to  Chris,  be 
cause  of  the  resurrection,  x.  225 — 
remarks  on  the  phrase,  "  This  day  have 
1  begotten  thee,"  x.  227,  et  seq. — 
notions  of,  as  entertained  by  the  Jews, 
x.  230,  231,  et  seq. — conveyed  to  them 
a  very  definite  idea,  x.  235 — how  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  x. 
235,  et  seq. — the  phrase  "  only-begot 
ten,"  considered,  ii.  436;  vii.  9;  x. 
239 — creation  being  ascribed  to  the, 
proves  the  divinity  of  the  Sonship,  x. 
241 — objection  of  those  who  deny  the 
eternal  Sonship,  refuted,  x.  242 — 
claims  God  as  his  proper  Father,  x. 
243 — acknowledged  by  Christ  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  x.  245 — title  used  in 
opposition  to  the  human  nature,  x.  246 
• — on  the  term  "  Spirit  of  Holiness," 
applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  x.  247,  et 
seq. — in  what  sense  he  is  superior  to 
angels,  x.  248 — the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  x.  250 — is  sent  in  the 
likeness  of  flesh,  x.  251 — is  a  Son 
over  his  own  house,  x.  251  —proved  a 
Son  in  his  divine  nature,  in  passages 
where  the  first  Person  is  termed  "  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  x. 
252 — danger  of  rejecting  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ,  although  his  divinity 
may  be  held,  x.  254,  et  seq. — opinions 
of  the  Fathers  and  schoolmen  respect 
ing,  noticed,  x.  265 — why  this  title  is 
preferred  to  that  of  "  Logos,"  to  be  ap 
plied  to  our  Saviour,  x.  279,  et  seq. 

"  Son  of  perdition,"  proved  to  be  the 
Pope,  vi.  301,  302 

Song,  in  heaven,  why  termed  "  new," 
iii.  1 1 0— its  peculiarity,  iii.  1 1 1 — import 
ance  of  learning  the  new  song  now,  iii.  1 12 

Song  of  Songs,  an  inspired  book,  vi. 
165 — the  author  of  the,  vi.  165 — the 
occasion  of  its  being  written,  vi.  165  — 
the  mystical  signification  of,  vi.  165 

"  Sons  of  God,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  53 

the  Prophets,  who  they 

were,  vi.  104 
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Sonship,  eternal,  of  Christ,  senti 
ments  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  respecting 
this  doctrine,  noticed,  i.  204  j  vii.  5 — 
at  variance  with  the  tenets  of  Method 
ism,  i.  205  ;  vii.  3 — reasons  why  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  doctrine  was  op 
posed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  i.  205 ;  vii.  5— 
the  term  "  Son  of  God"  never  applied 
to  Christ  in  regard  to  his  human  na 
ture,  i.  206 — serious  tendency  of  the 
views  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  this  subject,  i. 
208 — opinion  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hall  on 
this  doctrine,  i.  211 — the  Methodist 
Conference  admit  no  man  into  connex 
ion  with  them  denying  this  doctrine, 
i.  214 — the  doctrine  recognised  by  St. 
Paul,  ii.  272 — remarks  on  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ,  vii.  3-86 — the  ap 
plication  of  the  term  "  Father  "  to  the 
first  Person  in  the  Trinity,  an  argu 
ment  in  favour  of,  vii.  11 — the  doctrine 
by  no  means  contradicted  by  the  Scrip 
tures,  vii.  13 — implied  in  Nathanaei's 
acknowledgment  of  Christ,  vii.  16,  1 7  j 
in  Peter's  confession,  vii.  18—20  ;  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  man  at  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  vii.  21— a  doctrine  essential 
to  the  proper  holding  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  vii.  83,  et  seq. — danger  in  re 
jecting  this  doctrine,  although  the  di 
vinity  of  Christ  may  be  held,  x.  254, 
et  seq. — manifests  the  love  of  God  ia 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  x.  260 — 
objections  to  the  doctrine,  considered, 
x.  261,  et  seq.  See  Son  of  God. 

Sophistry,  one  of  the  trials  of  true 
faith,  iv.  374-376 

Soul,  the  great  value  of  the,  an  ex 
citement  to  liberality,  ii.  417 — immor 
tality  of  the,  iii.  27 — its  existence  after 
death,  stated  and  defended,  iii.  27,  28 
— its  future  being,  a  doctrine  of  reve 
lation,  iii.  28 — rest  of  the,  after  death, 
considered,  iii.  28-31 — value  of,  iii. 
217-220— its  unlimited  intellectual  ca 
pacities,  iii.  217 — its  moral  capacities, 
iii.  218 — its  capability  of  high  enjoy 
ment,  iii.  218 — the  care  of  God  for  it, 
iii.  219 — anxiety  of  angels  and  devils 
for  the,  iii.  220 — case  of  one  lost,  con 
templated,  iii.  221 — danger  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  iii.  224 — the  loss  of,  con 
trasted  with  the  gain  of  the  world,  iii. 
225 — the  true  food  of,  described,  iii. 
313 — banishment  of,  from  God,  part 
of  the  sting  of  death,  iii.  430— inter 
ests  of  the,  should  regulate  our  conduct, 
iii.  444— God  the  only  rest  of,  iii.  449, 
et  seq. — God  the  chief  good  of,  iii.  451 
— vague  notions  of,  entertained  by  the 
ancients,  ix.  28  —  opinions  of  the 


learned  of  Egypt  concerning,  ix.  67 — • 
the  immateriality  of,  ix.  4?2 — its  re 
ception  into  blessedness  at  death,  xii. 
13  —  the  intermediate  and  separate 
state  of,  xii.  14 

"  Soul  of  the  world,"  a  heathen  at 
tribute  of  deity,  ix.  502 

South  Africa,  importance  of  Missions 
there,  i.  293 

—  America,  effect  of  revolutions 
in,  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  viii.  216 — 
is  open  for  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
viii.  216  —  the  encouragement  to 
schools,  viii.  217,  et  seq. — circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  viii.  223,  et  seq. — 
progress  of  religious  toleration  in,  viii. 
229,  et  seq. 

Southey,  Robert,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  cha 
racter  of  his  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  i.  250  ; 
v.  353  ;  vii.  408 — his  superficial  ac 
quaintance  with  vital  godliness,  i.  252 
— his  great  temerity,  i.  253 — Watson's 
"  Observations  "  on  his  "  Life  of  Wes 
ley,"  i.  254 — the  new  edition  of  his 
"  Life  of  Wesley,"  noticed,  i.  258 — his 
opinion  on  Mr.  Wesley  refusing  the 
rectory  of  Ep worth,  v.  24 — his  philo 
sophic  solution  of  the  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  59 — on 
the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  Restora 
tion,  v.  62 — animadverts  satirically  on 
the  doctrine  of  assurance,  v.  86 — 
charges  Mr.  Wesley  with  having 
formed  a  plan  of  separation,  v.  99 — 
animadversion  on  his  flippant  and  cal 
lous  remarks  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  early  Methodists,  v.  133,  483 — his 
candid  account  of  die  affair  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley,  v.  202— his 
remarks  on  the  Calvinistic  controversy, 
v.  227 — his  deplorable  ignorance  of 
theological  subjects,  v.  355 — his  great 
want  of  general  principles  by  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  governed  in  his 
"  Life  of  Wesley,"  v.  355 — his  obser 
vations  on  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  v.  359,  et  seq. — false  philosophical 
principles  by  which  he  is  governed,  v. 
371 — sneers  at  the  alleged  providential 
call  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  372-374— his 
defective  views  of  the  Christian  minis 
try,  v.  375 — his  views  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  v.  376 — attributes  the  success  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  to  the  tact  and 
design  of  man,  v.  377—379 — his  un- 
scriptural  notions  controverted,  v.  379— 
384 — charges  the  founders  of  Method 
ism  with  gross  enthusiasm,  v.  385 — 
the  charge  examined,  v.  386 — allows 
enthusiasm  in  everything  but  religion, 
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v.  385  —  an  enthusiast  himself,  v. 
387  — attributes  all  irregularities  in 
Methodism  to  enthusiasm,  v.  389 — 
considers  the  doctrine  of  assurance  an 
instance  of  gross  enthusiasm,  v.  392 — 
his  pious  horror  at  the  records  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  Journal,  v.  411 — his  views 
of  scriptural  conversion  condemned,  v. 
4 1 2 — animadversions  on  his  remarks  on 
sudden  conversions,  v.  414,  et  seq. — his 
remarks  on  the  extravagancies  of  Me 
thodism,  v.  424 — accuses  Mr.  Wesley 
of  boasting,  v.  425 — delights  in  tracing 
a  comparison  between  the  Methodists 
and  Papists,  v.  430 — his  defective  reason 
ing  upon  what  he  terms  the  extrava 
gancies  of  Methodism,  v.  431  —  his 
error  in  considering  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  preaching  new  and  peculiar, 
v.  432 — his  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  v.  432 — is  deplorably  deficient 
in  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influence,  v.  434 — considers  the 
extravagancies  of  Methodism  as  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  disease,  v.  438 — 
attributes  an  effect  produced  by  Mr. 
Grimshaw's  conversion  to  galvanism,  v. 
439 — his  vague  conceptions  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  v.  442 — further  remarks  on 
the  "  new  disease,"  v.  446  (n) — judges 
more  fairly  than  others  of  the  question 
concerning  separation  from  the  Church, 
v.  449 — his  remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  Wesley's  proceedings  to  produce 
that  effect,  v.  457 — charges  Methodism 
with  alienating  the  people  from  the 
Church,  v.  464,  et  seq. — his  erroneous 
construction  of  a  passage  in  the  Mi 
nutes  of  Conference,  v.  473 — animad 
versions  on  his  unfair  quotations  from 
the  sermons  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher, 
v.  476,  et  seq. — his  inability  to  com 
prehend  the  motives  of  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors,  v.  482 — his  ignorant  cen 
sure  of  band-meetings  and  watch- 
nights,  v.  485 — the  erroneous  views 
which  he  entertained  concerning  them, 
v.  490 — his  error  concerning  the  set 
tlement  of  Methodist  chapels,  v.  492 
— is  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
separation  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  v.  493  — his  string  of  charges 
against  Methodism  refuted,  v.  493-497 
— attacks  what  he  calls  Mr.  Wesley's 
"  voracious  credulity,"  v.  498 — charges 
Mr.  Wesley  with  ambition,  spiritual 
pride,  and  love  of  power,  v.  504—512 — • 
contrast  between  the  character  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Southey,  v.  513 

Sovereign,  God  as  such,  is  habitually 
to  be  remembered,  viii.  386 


Sovereignty  of  God,  Calvinistic  views 
of,  xi.  488 — scriptural  sense  of  the, 
xi.  488 — Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments  re 
specting  the,  xi.  490 

Spain,  state  of,  a  proof  that  schemes 
of  human  wisdom,  alone  are  unable  to 
ameliorate  man's  moral  condition,  ii. 
487 — bright  prospects  of  a  reformation 
in,  viii.  81  ;  fearful  results  of  its  sup 
pression,  viii.  82 

Spangenberg,  Rev.  Mr.,  questions 
Mr.  Wesley  on  the  "  witness  of  the 
Spirit,"  v.  35 

Sparta,    cruelties     practised   by    the 
youth   of,    ix.    77 ;  xii.    315 — immoral 
tendency  of  many  of  the  laws  of,  ix.  79 
Speaking,  peculiar  character  of  ex 
temporaneous,  vii.  468 

Special  District- Meetings,  Method- 
istically  constitutional,  vii.  104 — pur 
poses  for  which  they  were  provided, 
vii.  104,  105 — their  powers  of  inter 
ference,  stated,  vii.  106— not  merely 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  Preachers, 
vii.  114,  et  seq. 

Speech,  given  to  Adam  at  his  crea 
tion,  vi.  61 

Spineto,  Marquis,  his  "  Lectures 
on  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Anti 
quities,"  reviewed,  viii.  159-190 — his 
account  of  the  deciphering  the  Rosetta 
stone,  viii.  164,  et  seq. — on  the  origin 
of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  viii.  169 — on  the 
origin  of  letters,  viii.  169,  et  seq. — his 
opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  let 
ters,  examined,  viii.  171,  et  seq. — his 
conjectures  concerning  the  Pharaoh 
who  reigned  at  the  exodus  of  the  Is 
raelites,  viii.  180 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  his  absurd  defi 
nition  of  a  miracle,  ix.  102 — antidote 
to  the  theory  of,  furnished  by  David 
Hume,  ix.  382 

Spirit,  God  is  a,  illustrated,  iv.  483 
— nature  of  his  spiritual  essence,  iv. 
484 — is  present  everywhere,  iv.  484 — 
is  omniscient,  iv.  484 — his  ceaseless 
activity,  iv.  484  —  his  unchangeable 
nature,  iv.  486 — how  God  is  worship 
ped  in  spirit,  iv.  493 

" of  adoption,"    import  of  the 

phrase,  iv.  291.     See  Adoption. 

" of  bondage,"  meaning  of  the 

expression,  iv.  290 

of  holiness,  a  term   applied  to 

the    divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,    x. 
247,  et  seq. 

" of  the    age,"    expectations 

from  the,  vain,  vii.  445 

Spirits,  discernment  of,  an  extraor 
dinary  gift  of  the  Spirit,  iii.  381 
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Spirits,  glorified,  the  question  -whe 
ther  or  no  they  are  free  agents,  consi 
dered,  iii.  30 — happy  condition  of,  in 
eternity,  iii.  34 — distinction  between  a 
"spirit"  and  an  "angel,"  xii.  17. 
See  Angels. 

Spiritual  adultery,  described,  iii.  374 

gift,  what  St.  Paul  meant 

by  the  phrase,  ii.  269 

life,  a  promise  made  to  us 

in  Christ,  ii.  457 — in  what  it  consists, 
vi.  348  ;  x.  441 

Spirituality  of  God,  defined,  ix.  470 
— scriptural  view  of  the,  ix.  471 — de 
fended  against  the  cavils  of  infidelity, 
ix.  471,  et  seq. 

Sprinkling,  baptism  by,  validity  of, 
acknowledged  by  the  primitive  church, 
xii.  270 — import  of  the  term  "  baptize," 
considered,  xii.  272 

Stack  house,  Thomas,  on  the  way  of 
distinguishing  a  real  miracle,  ix.  105 — 
on  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  ix, 
1 79,  et  seq. — on  the  necessity  of  a  re 
velation  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
God,  ix.  376 

Stanhope,  George,  D.D.,  on  the  high 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  x.  249 

Stanley,  Rev.  Jacob,  his  "  Popery 
indefensible,"  and  his  "  Remarks  on 
Tyson's  Attack  on  Protestantism,"  re 
viewed,  vii.  441—453  —  character  of 
these  publications,  vii.  451 

Stars,  the  creation  of,  considered,  vi. 
21 — whether  they  are  inhabited,  or  not, 
vi.  22 — conjectures  respecting  the  ob 
jects  contemplated  in  their  creation, 
vi.  22 

Stephanas,  baptism  of  the  house  of, 
considered,  xii.  261 

Stephen,  his  exemplary  character,  ii. 
419 — his  conduct  before  the  Council, 
ii.  420— his  attitude,  ii.  421 — the  di 
vine  aid  vouchsafed  to,  ii.  422 — the 
vision  with  which  he  was  favoured,  ii. 
423  ;  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith, 
ii.  423 ;  for  inspiring  comfort,  ii.  424 
— his  death,  one  of  prayer  and  faith, 
ii.  428  ;  of  certainty  and  charity,  ii. 
429  ;  a  death  of  peace,  ii.  430— his 
triumph  in  death,  ii.  443 — his  charac 
ter  as  a  primitive  Preacher,  iii.  36 — 
why  in  his  oration  he  alluded  to  so 
many  points  of  Jewish  history,  vi.  243 
— the  striking  picture  exhibited  at  his 
martyrdom,  vi.  244 

Stewardship,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  ii.  354 — in  what  respects 
a  Christian  is  a  steward  of  his  Lord's 
goods,  iii.  7 

Stewart,   Dugald,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,   on 


the  fallacy  of  Hume's  theory,  concern 
ing  cause  and  effect,  ix.  381  — his 
"  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  quoted,  ix.  382 — on 
the  terms  "  matter"  and  "  mind,"  ix. 
484 

Stillingflcet,  Edward,  D.D.,  quoted, 
on  man's  liability  to  sin,  vi.  33 — on 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso 
phers,  ix.  63 — on  the  moral  agency  of 
man,  x.  419 — on  the  import  of  the 
prepositions  i/n-ep  and  ami,  xi.  31 — 
on  the  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  xi.  33 — on  the  existence  of 
wrath  in  God,  xi.  43 — on  the  condi 
tions  of  man's  reconciliation  to  God, 
xi.  50 — on  the  mode  of  worship  in  the 
primitive  church,  xii.  1 75 

Sting  of  death,  import  of  the  term, 
iii.  428 — in  what  it  consists,  iii.  428, 
et  seq. 

Stock,  Bishop,  on  the  phrase  "  ever 
lasting  Father,"  x.  289 

Stoics,  opinions  of  the,  viii.  23 — 
their  notions  of  a  divine  Providence, 
ix.  66  ;  xii.  313  ;  and  futurity,  ix.  71 
— lax  views  of,  on  the  evil  of  lying, 
ix.  80 

Stonehenge,  allusion  to,  ix.  156  ;  xii. 
337 

Sirabo,  his  allusion  to  Moses,  ix.  149 

Stranger,  the  character  of  the  Chris 
tian  on  earth,  ii.  344 

"  Strangers,"  import  of  the  term  as 
used  by  St.  Peter,  vi.  318 

Strive,  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  strive 
to  enter,"  iii.  267 — the  difficulties 
against  which  the  Christian  has  to 
strive,  iii.  267,  268 — the  period  limited 
and  uncertain  in  which  to,  iii.  268 

Study,  how  far  advantageous  to  a 
Christian  Minister,  iii.  96 

Sturm,,  C.  C.,  his  "Reflections  on 
the  Works  of  God,"  referred  to,  ix. 
403;  x.  50 

Style,  difference  of,  in  the  Scriptures, 
accounted  for,  vi.  13 

Subjects,  scriptural  view  of  the  duties 
of,  xii.  154 — subjection  and  obedience, 
how  far  required,  xii.  155 — when  re 
sistance  to  the  supreme  power  is  con 
sistent  with  the  subjects'  duty,  xii.  156, 
et  seq. — character  of  the  resistance 
offered,  xii.  158,  et  seq. —  duty  of,  in 
case  of  the  existence  of  rival  supreme 
powers,  xii.  163 — special  duties  of 
Christian  subjects,  xii.  164.  See  Go 
vernment,  King,  $c. 

Submission  to  God,  a  mark  of  a 
heart  that  is  right,  iii.  149 — a  princi 
ple  of  acceptable  worship,  iii.  209— 
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manifested  in  St.  Paul,  iii.  231— a 
trait  of  inward  religion,  iv.  350 — an 
important  part  of  spiritual  worship,  iv. 
493 — a  duty  which  men  owe  to  God, 
xii.  44 

Substitution,  objections  to  the  evan 
gelical  doctrine  of,  considered,  xi.  29, 
et  seq. 

Succession,  the  argument  for  the 
apostolic  succession,  noticed,  xii.  179 
—its  futility,  xii.  180 

Suetonius,  his  reference  to  the  per 
son  and  character  of  Christ,  ix.  150 

Suffering,  why  it  is  in  the  world,  ii. 
76 — power  of  the  Gospel  enabling  us 
to  endure,  ii.  2/8 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  character  of  the, 
ii.  294 — "the  crowning  purpose  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  436 
— mysterious  depth  of,  from  whence 
derived,  iii.  117 — connected  with  the 
crucifixion,  iv.  116 — the  necessity  for 
these  sufferings,  vi.  41 — circumstances 
connected  with,  vi.  212,  et  seq. — abso 
lute  importance  of,  vi.  308 — were  un 
paralleled  and  inconceivable,  viii.  544 
— vicarious  character  of,  harmonizes 
with  the  perfections  of  God,  ix.  300 — . 
how  connected  with  the  justification  of 
the  sinner,  xi.  79.  See  Death  of 
Christ,  Atonement,  Sacrifice. 

Suicide,  the  unlawfulness  of,  xii. 
115 — why  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent  as 
to  the  punishment  of  suicide,  xii.  116 
— the  crime  forbidden  in  Scripture,  xii. 
116 — lax  views  of,  entertained  by  some 
writers,  xii.  117 — recognised  as  murder 
in  the  word  of  God,  xii.  118 — in  what 
the  essence  of  the  crime  consists,  xii. 
119.  See  Murder. 

3,v(j.§o\ov,  explained,  vii.  497 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  Bishop,  on  the 
heathen  notion  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
Deity,  ix.  502 — on  the  connexion  and 
dependence  of  the  works  of  God,  x. 
55 

Sun,  Sir  W.  Herschel's  theory  of 
the,  ix.  348— creation  of,  ix.  349— the 
work  of  the  fourth  day,  considered,  ix. 
350 

Superstition,  how  distinguished  from 
idolatry,  ii.  482 — a  feature  of  the  pre 
sent  state  of  Heathenism,  iii.  465 — 
the  great  cause  of,  iv.  186 — of  the 
Heathen,  considered,  iv.  211 — striking 
instance  of,  in  Burmah,  viii.  90 — the 
fruitful  parent  of  corruption  in  religion, 
ix.  68 

Supplies,  of  the  church,  described, 
iv.  42 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  Baron,  gene 


ral  character  of  his  writings,  v.  222 — 
as  an  expositor,  viii.  73 

Swine,  forbidden  to  be  kept  by  the 
Jews,  vi.  194 

Sword,  sometimes  overruled  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  .366— of  the 
Spirit,  what,  iv.  433,  436— how  thi* 
weapon  should  be  wielded,  iv.  437 

Sychem,  where  situated,  vi.  176 

Sykes,  A.  A.,  D.D.,  his  character  as 
an  expositor,  viii.  72 

Symbols,  symbolic  representations 
common  to  Christianity,  and  Pagan 
ism,  ii.  326 

Sympathy,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to 
man,  ii.  70 

Synagogues,  when  established,  vi. 
118 — were  numerous  in  Egypt,  vi.  124 
— ruler  of  the,  his  office  described,  vi. 
189 — a  great  number  in  Judea,  vi.  189 
— period  in  which  service  was  performed 
in  them,  vi.  189 — officers  of  the,  men 
tioned,  xii.  174,  et  seq. 

Synod  of  Antioch,  on  Christ  being 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  x. 
185 


T. 


Tabernacle,  of  Moses,  of  what  a 
type,  vi.  86 — services  performed  there, 
x.  163 — in  what  respect  these  services 
were  typical,  xi.  104 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  when  insti 
tuted,  vi.  200 — our  Lord's  proceeding 
at,  alluded  to,  vi.  200— custom  of  the 
Jews  at  this  festival,  vi.  200 

Tables  of  the  law,  why  deposited  in 
the  ark,  iv.  172 — their  connexion  with 
the  mercy-seat,  illustrated,  iv.  171-176 

Tabu,  breaking  of  the,  in  the  Sand 
wich  Islands,  described,  viii.  100 

Tacitus,  alludes  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  vi.  67 — to  the  cruel  treat 
ment  of  slaves  among  the  ancients,  ix. 
77  ;  xii.  315 — to  Moses,  ix.  149;  xii. 
333 — to  the  person  and  character  of 
Christ,  ix.  150 ;  xii.  333 — his  account 
of  the  early  success  of  Christianity,  ix. 
320 ;  xii.  333 

Talboys,  Rev.  Thomas,  defended 
against  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ryatt,  vi.  478,  et  seq.  —  persecuting 
treatment  of  Governor  Hislop  towards 
him,  vi.  482 — testimonials  in  favour  of 
the  good  conduct  of,  vi.  484 

Talent,  comparative  value  of  a,  vi. 
199 — import  of  the  term,  when  applied 
to  man,  vi.  359 

Talmud,  the,  described,  vi.  125 

Tamehameha,    an    intelligent    King 
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of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  viii.  97 — his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  sub 
jects,  viii.  99 

Targum  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
phrases  "  the  Word,"  and  "  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,"-  x.  271 

Targums,  the,  described,  vi.  125 — 
adopt  the  use  of  the  term  "  Logos,"  x. 
269 — the  origin  of,  x.  269 — agreement 
among,  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  Memra,"  and  "  the  Word,"  x.  273 

Tartarus,  origin  of  the  term,  viii. 
183 

Taste  the  heavenly  gift,  Scripture 
import  of  the  phrase,  xi.  291 

Taylor,  Bishop,  observation  of,  on 
vital  godliness,  i.  254 — defective  cha 
racter  of  his  writings,  v.  14 — on  the 
principles  of  Southey,  is  as  great  an 
enthusiast  as  Whitefield,  v.  38G,  388 
—  recognises  the  principle  on  which 
band-meetings  were  instituted,  v.  489 
— on  congregational  singing,  viii.  324 
— on  the  morality  of  Christianity,  ix. 
317 — on  the  justice  of  God,  x.  36 — . 
his  erroneous  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  xi.  229 

,  Charles,  his  "  Facts  and 

Evidences  on  the  subject  of  Baptism," 
quoted,  xii.  247 

,  Dr.  John,  his  "  Key  to  the 

Apostolic  Writings,"  character  of,  i. 
109 — on  the  term  "Angel  of  the 
Lord,"  x.  166 — objections  of,  to  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  original  state 
of  man,  refuted,  x.  390,  396— his 
views  of  the  penalty  of  death,  exa 
mined,  x.  443 — his  theory  of  justifica 
tion  delusive  and  absurd,  xi.  246 

Teacher,  an  important  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  ii.  212 — denoting  Christ, 
as  the  Teacher  sent  from  God,  ii.  321 
— mode  of  Christ's  teaching,  iv.  188  j 
vi.  201 — duty  of,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  iv.  510 — of  Sunday- 
schools,  character  of,  ii.  56  ;  iv.  512 — 
Jewish  Teachers  depreciated  the  au 
thority  of  Paul,  vi.  278 — who  they 
were  in  the  primitive  church,  vi.  285  ; 
xii.  170 

Tears,  absence  of,  in  heaven,  iv.  19 
none  of  separation,  iv.  19 — none  of 
pain  or  sorrow,  iv.  20 — and  none  of 
joy,  iv.  20 

Temperance,  the  obligation  of,  not 
indicated  by  the  works,  &c.,  of  God, 
ix.  12 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  erection 
of  the  second  predicted,  iii.  274 — aa 
eminent  type  of  the  church,  iii.  401 — 
re-building  of  the,  vi.  118 — the  second 


temple  contrasted  with  the  first,  vi. 
120 — its  deficiencies,  vi.  120 — Hag- 
gai's  prediction  concerning,  considered, 
vi.  121 — the  temple  of  Onias  in  Egypt, 
vi.  125 — driving  the  traders  from  the, 
vi.  188  —  Christ's  appearance  there 
among  the  Doctors,  vi.  221 — a  figure 
taken  from,  employed  by  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  vi.  282 

Temple,  spiritual,  of  God,  of  what 
it  consists,  ii.  37fr — parallel  between 
it  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iii. 
128 — why  the  soul  of  man  is  compared 
to  a  temple,  iii.  129 — its  erection  pre 
dicted,  iii.  274 

Temptation,  victory  over,  promised, 
ii.  457 — how  it  places  a  bias  on  the 
judgment,  iii.  99 — variety  of,  by  which 
men  are  assailed,  iv.  36 — how  roost 
effectually  resisted,  iv.  38 — simply  con 
sidered,  not  a  sin,  iv.  38 — works  for 
the  good  of  God's  people,  viii.  458 

of  Christ,  mysterious  na 
ture  of  the,  iv.  32 — not  an  allegory, 
iv.  33 — how  the  attack  was  made,  iv. 
34— the  question,  "  Did  Satan  know  it 
was  Christ  whom  he  assaulted  ?  "  con 
sidered,  iv.  35  ;  vi.  187 — a  mark  of  the 
humiliation  of  Christ,  iv.  36 — how  the 
tempter  was  foiled,  iv.  377 — practical 
truths  taught  by  this  event,  vi.  187 

Tent-maker,  why  Paul  learned  the 
trade  of,  vi.  245 

Tenison,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  on  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  Heathen,  ix.  62 

Ten  tribes,  conjectures  respecting 
their  existence,  vi.  116 

Terence,  his  lax  views  of  the  evil  of 
fornication,  ix.  79 

Tertullian,  charges  the  heathen  poets 
and  philosophers  with  borrowing  from 
the  sacred  writers,  ix.  46 — on  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity,  ix.  321 — on 
Christ  being  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  x.  184 — on  the  form  of 
baptism,  x.  371 — on  the  imputation  of 
faith  for  righteousness,  xi.  206 — nature 
of  his  opposition  to  infant-baptism, 
considered,  xii.  264  —  acknowledged 
the  validity  of  bapti.sm,  by  immersion 
and  sprinkling,  xii.  270 

Testimony,  of  the  Spirit,  to  our 
adoption,  how  borne,  iv.  294  ;  its  na 
ture,  iv.  295 — character  of  the  testi 
mony  of  the  sacred  writers,  ix.  198, 
et  seq. ;  if  false,  might  have  been 
easily  disproved,  ix.  199 

TTJS  viroo-Taaews  avrov,  explained, 
vii.  41 

Tctragrammatnn,   the  incommunica 
ble  name,  ix.  488 
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Thanksgiving,  public  days  of,  valua 
ble  aiid  important,  iv.  239 

Thebes,  the  ruins  of,  described,  vii. 
347 

Theft,  ancient  laws  against,  noticed, 
ix.  79  —  but  grossly  violated  where 
Christianity  is  not  known,  ix.  80  ;  xii. 
316 

Thcist,  views  of  a,  on  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  ix.  11 — mode  of  reconcil 
ing  the  administration  of  the  govern 
ment  of  God,  examined,  ix.  17 — can 
not  consistently  object  to  the  circum 
stances  of  the  flood,  ix.  39 

Theological  institution,  Wesleyan,  an 
early  topic  of  conversation  in  the  Me 
thodist  Conference,  v.  186 — the  rea 
son  why  its  establishment  was  post 
poned,  v.  186 

Theology,  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
sciences,  vii.  201 — of  the  Patriarchs, 
embodied  in  the  book  of  Job,  ix.  87 — 
its  connexion  with  the  natural  world, 
x.  118, 119 

Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  on  Christ 
being  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  x.  185 

Thessalonians,  first  Epistle  to  the, 
when  written,  vi.  298 — its  particular 
characters,  vi.  298 — distinguishing  ob 
ject  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the,  vi. 
300 

Thessalonica,  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  that  city,  vi.  298 

"  Things  that  are  made,"  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  iii.  402 

" which  are  seen,"  described 

as  temporal,  viii.  441 — as  bounded  by 
time,  viii.  442 — and  as  more  brief  than 
life,  viii.  443 — awful  influence  of,  on 
the  mind,  viii.  448,  et  seq. 

" which  are  not  seen,"  de 
scribed,  viii.  444,  et  seq.—  the  eternal 
God,  viii.  444,  et  seq — the  invisible 
world,  viii.  445 — the  happy  effect  of, 
on  the  heart,  viii.  450 

Thomas  Aquinas,  his  theological 
system,  xi.  417 — on  baptism  by 
sprinkling,  xii.  270 

Thomson,  James,  his  "  Letters  on 
the  moral  and  religious  State  of  South 
America,"  &c.,  reviewed,  viii.  215- 
234 — character  of  the  work,  viii.  215 
— his  encouragement  in  the  establish 
ment  of  schools,  viii.  217,  et  seq. 

<(  Thorn  in  the  flesh,''  what  it  was, 
vi.  276 

Thoughts,  which  the  knowledge 
of  Cbrist  makes  familiar  to  man,  iii. 
49 — not  the  result  of  organization,  ix. 
471 


Three,  the,  witnesses,  remarks  on 
the  disputed  passage  respecting,  x. 
143 

Throne  of  God,  what  implied  in  the 
term,  iv.  145 — majesty  and  brightness 
of,  iv.  269 

of  grace,  the  phrase  ex 
plained,  iv.  174 

Thrones,  principalities,  and  powers, 
created  for  Jesus,  ii.  291 

Thyatira,  evils  to  which  the  church 
at,  was  exposed,  viii.  48 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  on  the  under 
standing  of  God,  x.  4 — on  the  mercy  of 
God,  x.  91,  et  seq. — on  the  holiness  of 
God,  x.  97 — his  imperfect  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  noticed,  xi. 
229 

Time,  meaning  of  the  term,  iv.  196 
— "  redeeming  the  time,"  import  of  the 
phrase,  iv.  198 — the  commencement 
of,  when,  vi.  19 — brevity  of,  in  regard 
to  individuals,  viii.  442 

Timothy,  is  sent  by  Paul  to  Corinth, 
vi.  268 — his  history  and  character,  vi. 
303 — when  Paul's  Epistles  to  him  were 
written,  vi.  304  ;  their  subject,  vi.  304 
— the  circumcision  of,  by  St.  Paul, 
considered,  xii.  228,  230,  243 

Tindal,  Matthew,  the  infidel,  moral 
character  of,  ix.  312 

Titles  of  Christ,  an  important  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  his  divinity,  x.  189 — 
that  of  "  Jehovah,"  considered,  x.  190 
—of  «  Lord,"  x.  194— of  "God,"  x. 
196,  et  seq. — great  importance  of,  x. 
196,  et  seq. — "  Emmanuel,"  x.  202 — 
expressive  of  divinity,  x.  203 — "  the 
Lord  their  God,"  x.  204  — "  the 
Word,"  x.  204,  266—"  Great  God, 
and  our  Saviour,"  x.  208 — "  the  true 
God,"  x.  213— "God  blessed  for 
ever,"  x.  214,  et  seq. — its  high  autho 
rity,  x.  215 — "  King  of  Israel,"  x. 
218— "Son  of  God,"  x.  220 — "the 
Wisdom  of  God,"  x.  230— the  "  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,"  x.  239 

Titus,  who  he  was :  character  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to,  vi.  305 

Titus  Vespasian,  the  Roman  com 
mander  who  subdued  Jerusalem,  vi. 
205 — the  triumphal  arch  of,  at  Rome, 
alluded  to,  vi.  209— the  pretended  mi 
racles  of,  ix.  232 

Toleration,  the  laws  of,  recognised 
in  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown,  vi.  521 

Tomline,  Bishop,  on  the  preservation 
of  the  Scriptures,  ix.  186,  et  seq. — on 
Christ,  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  x. 
252 — his  theory  respecting  the  faith 
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which  justifies,  exploded,  xi.  238 — his 
"  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  quoted,  xi. 
238,  et  seq. — its  peculiar  excellency, 
xi.  416 — his  remarks  on  the  present 
order  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dea 
cons,  xii.  183 — on  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  the  eucharist,  xii.  290 

Tongues,  confusion  of,  -will  of  God 
respecting  the,  vi.  60 

,  gift  of,  an  extraordinary 

work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iii.  380 — 
modern  error  respecting  this  gift,  iv. 
391  —  its  nature  and  ohject,  iv.  391 
—  a  most  unequivocal  miracle,  vi. 
242 

^____  qf  fire,  of  what  an  emhlem, 
iv.  327 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus,  his  scur 
rility  and  vulgar  abuse  as  a  controvert- 
ist,  v.  240 

Townley,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  his 
"  Reasons  for  the  Law  of  Moses,  from 
the  '  More  Nevochim '  of  Maimonides," 
&c.,  reviewed,  vii.  516-528— in  what 
the  excellency  of  this  work  consists, 
vii.  517 

Tracts,  religious,  Mr.  Wesley  an 
early  writer  and  distributor  of,  v.  143 

Traders,  driven  from  the  temple,  vi. 
188 

Tradition,  concerning  the  creation 
and  fall,  vi.  48  ;  ix.  47,  48— of  the 
Mosaic  paradise,  among  the  classic 
poets,  alluded  to,  vi.  48 — corroborates 
the  Mosaic  record,  vi.  50 — concerning 
the  serpent,  ix.  48 — an  imperfect  mode 
of  communicating  a  revelation,  ix.  90 
— testimony  of,  to  the  truth  of  the  Mo 
saic  account  of  the  fall,  x.  412,  et  seq. 

Traduction,  the  doctrine  of,  consi 
dered,  x.  485,  et  seq. 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  patronized 
gladiatorial  combats,  ix.  76 — -allusion 
of,  to  Jesus  Christ,  ix.  168 — the  letter 
of  Pliny  to,  quoted,  xii.  213 

Tranquillity  of  the  church,  described, 
iv.  41 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  of  what 
typical,  ii.  234 — an  exhibition  of  the 
body  of  Christ  glorified,  ii.  391 — was 
the  glory  which  the  disciples  beheld,  ii. 
437 — why  Peter,  James,  and  John 
accompanied  tbe  Saviour,  iii.  86 — the 
glory  of,  described,  iii.  86 — was  the 
official  introduction  of  the  Saviour  on 
his  mediatorial  work,  iii.  87 ;  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  prophetic  dispensa 
tion,  iii.  90  —  lessons  to  be  learned 
from,  iii.  92.  93 — ends  designed  by, 
vi.  198 — why  only  three  Apostles 
chosen  to  behold  it,  vi.  229 


Transgression,  the  phrase  "finish 
the  transgression,"  explained,  iii.  386 

Transubstantiation,  monstrosity  of 
this  doctrine,  vi.  211  $  xii.  288,  et  seq. 
— contradictory  to  reason,  vii.  70 ;  ix. 
137 — but  in  a  different  sense  when  ap 
plied  to  doctrines  referring  to  the  divine 
nature,  vii.  71 — the  origin  of  this  he 
resy,  stated,  vii.  458 

Treasure,  evangelical,  in  earthen 
vessels,  illustrated,  iv.  159 — "laid  up 
in  heaven,"  meaning,  of  the  phrase, 
viii.  512 

Tree  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  pri 
mitive  paradise,  iii.  68 — why  so  called, 
iii.  68,  69 — various  hypotheses  con 
cerning,  iii.  69,  354 — a  term  applied 
to  heavenly  wisdom,  iii.  69,  354 — con 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  sacrament,  iii. 
69,  354  j  vi.  35— why  the  fruit  was 
forbidden  after  the  fall,  iii.  69,  354  ; 
vi.  35 — Christ  a  substitution  for,  iii.  70 
— its  being  placed  in  the  heavenly  pa 
radise,  considered,  iii.  74 — access  to, 
prevented  by  the  fall,  iii.  354 — the  pro 
hibition  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  vi.  31 — a  prohibition  ob 
viously  fitted  to  the  condition  and  cir 
cumstances  of  man,  vi.  32 — supposed 
nature  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life, 
vi.  34 

Trent,  Council  of,  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  xi.  226 — on  the  nature 
of  sacraments,  xii.  216 

Tribute  money,  nature  of  that  paid 
by  our  Lord,  vi.  199 — the  amount  of 
the  tax,  vi.  199 — how  produced,  vi. 
199 

Trinity,  connected  with  the  scenes 
of  redemption,  iv.  325 — manifested  in 
the  work  of  creation,  vi.  20 — exhibited 
in  the  peculiarity  of  Moses's  account 
of  the  creation,  vi.  20 — Bishop  Home's 
testimony  respecting,  vi.  21 — the  appli 
cation  of  the  term  "  Father  "  to  the 
first  person,  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ,  vii. 
11 — a  doctrine  of  revelation,  viii.  464  ; 
x.  109 — folly  of  attempting  an  expla 
nation  of,  x.  110 — theory  of  types  and 
symbols  of  the  doctrine,  noticed,  x. 
110 — on  the  word  "  person,"  not  being 
iised  in  the  Scripture,  x.  113 — on  the 
unity  of  the  three  persons  in  the  God 
head,  x.  114 — on  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine,  x.  115,  et  seq. — evil  of 
denying  it,  x.  120 — closely  associated 
with  morals,  x.  119,  et  seq. — with  our 
love  to  God,  x.  122 — a  denial  of,  dero 
gatory  to  the  love  of  Christ,  x.  123  ; 
would  destroy  the  foundation  of  the 
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Christian  scheme,  x.  124  ;  lessens  the 
evil  of  sin,  x.  125 — -alters  the  charac 
ter  of  Christian  experience,  x.  126; 
interferes  with  the  spiritual  affections 
of  the  heart,  x.  128  ;  and  impugns  the 
credit  of  the  Scriptures,  x.  129 — its 
relation  with  the  frame,  &c.,  of  Chris 
tianity,  x.  132 — difficulties  connected 
with  the  doctrine,  adverted  to,  x.  133 — 
the  plural  appellations  of  the  Most 
High,  considered,  x.  136 — the  plural 
form,  how  accounted  for  hy  the  hetero 
dox,  x.  138 — strength  of  the  argument 
does  not  rest  on  the  plural  appellation, 
x.  139 — Scripture  testimony  to  the  ex 
istence  of  three  persons  in  the  God 
head,  x.  140,  et  seq. — when  the  term 
"  Trinity  "  came  into  use,  x.  140 — 
illustrated  by  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  x. 
141 — the  great  proof  on  which  the 
doctrine  rests,  x.  144 — is  consistent 
with  the  divine  unity,  x.  146  —  on 
prayer  addressed  to  one  or  other  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  x. 
147 

Trust  in  God,  powerful  reasons  for, 
ii.  87 — the  foundation  of,  iv.  24 — to 
be  habitually  exercised,  viii.  392 — a 
duty  which  men  owe  to  God,  xii.  48 — 
its  nature,  xii.  48 — motives  for,  xii.  49 
— salutary  influence  of,  xii.  50 

Truth,  the  nature  of  that  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  religious  edu 
cation,  ii.  46-50 — Gospel  truth  is  di 
vinely  revealed,  ii.  320  ;  iv.  508— tri 
umphs  over  error,  ii.  442  ;  iii.  198 — 
instruction  in,  the  end  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  iii.  96 — its  comprehensive 
nature,  iii.  97 — to  be  applied  and  en 
forced  by  the  Ministers  of  the  cross, 
iii.  98 — a  distinguishing  appellation 
given  to  the  Gospel,  iii.  410 — know 
ledge  of,  necessary  to  salvation,  iii.  413 
— for  the  manifestation  of,  God  is  said 
to  be  raised  up,  iii.  475 — of  Scripture, 
considered,  iv.  46 — gift  of,  granted 
with  Christ,  iv.  121 — how  displayed  in 
the  Son  of  God,  iv.  134— the  only 
basis  on  which  religion  can  rest,  iv. 
186 — our  belief  in,  tried,  iv.  374— 
the  phrase,  "know  the  truth,"  ex 
plained,  iv.  402 — "loins  girt  with," 
explained,  iv.  433 — how  God  is  wor 
shipped  in  "  truth,"  iv.  491 — posses 
sion  of,  the  great  privilege  of  a  nation, 
iv.  507 — necessary  for  the  advance  of 
morality,  iv.  514  — palpable  absurdity 
of  submitting  revealed  truth  to  the 
test  of  human  reason,  vii.  52,  et  seq. — 
origin  of  those  truths  which  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  Paganism,  ix.  33, 


et  seq.  ;  xii.  310 — unknown  in  regions 
of  Heathenism,  ix.  80 — embraces  ve 
racity  and  faithfulness,  x.  104 — once 
lost,  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  rea 
son  to  restore  it,  xii.  312 

Truth  of  God,  no  hope  of  mercy 
derived  from  a  mere  contemplation  of, 
iii.  356 — illustrated  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  iii.  359 — Christ  the  image  of, 
iv.  311 — defined,  x.  104 — Scripture 
views  of,  x.  104 — two  branches  of  its 
manifestation,  x.  104.  See  Truth. 

Trypho,  the  Jew,  on  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion,  vi.  213 

Turkey,  enfeebled  condition  of,  vii. 
359 

"  Turning  to  God,"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  345 

Twisse,  William,  D.D.,  an  apologist 
of  Calvin,  noticed,  xi.  415 

Types,  are  not  mere  resemblances, 
iii.  441 — fault  of  making  them,  no 
ticed,  iii.  441 — importance  of,  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  iv. 
168 — a  common  mode  of  divine  in 
struction,  iv.  308 — theological  defini 
tion  of,  vi.  85  ;  xi.  101 — error  in  the 
interpretation  of,  alluded  to,  vi.  85  ; 
xi.  101 — of  the  Old  Testament,  how 
explained,  viii.  77 — leading  properties 
of,  xi.  101 — in  what  respects  the  Le- 
vitical  law  was  typical,  xi.  102,  et  seq. 

,  personal,  often  used  by  the 

Jewish  Prophets,  iii.  123 — Joshua  the 
High  Priest,  one  of  Christ,  iii.  123— 
explained  by  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
iii.  281— Melchizedec,  a  type  of  Christ, 
iii.  441 

,  scriptural,  eminently  fulfilled 

in  the  crucifixion,  iii.  395 — great  ob 
ject  of,  iii.  395 

Typhon,  the  serpent  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  ix.  49 

Typical  things  largely  explained  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  iii.  281 — the 
Passover,  a  type  of  tb«  Messiah,  iii. 
396 — types  not  mere  resemblances,  iii. 
441 — typical  blood  under  the  law,  con 
sidered,  iv.  1 75 

Tzeror  Hammer,  on  the  term  "the 
Word  of  the  Lord,"  x.  270 


U. 


Ulpian,  on  the  term  "  satisfaction," 
xi.  72 

Unbelief,  practical  unbelief,  a  great 
trial  of  true  faith,  iv.  376— the  guilt 
of,  x.  121 

Unclean  animals,  and  clean,  distinc 
tion  between,  accounted  for,  xi.  117 
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Understanding,  human,  limited  cha 
racter  of  the,  ii.  297 — a  seat  of  inward 
religion,  iv.  347 

of  God,  Scripture 

views  of,  x.  5 

Unity,  of  the  church,  in  what  it  con 
sists,  xii.  185 

of  God,  testimony  of  Scripture 

concerning,  ix.  461 — nature  of  the,  ix. 
461 — arguments  in  proof  of,  ix.  4G2, 
et  seq.— connexion  between  the  argu 
ment  for  his  self-existence  and-  his 
unity  traced,  ix.  466 — importance  of 
the  doctrine  of,  ix.  470  ;  x.  135,  144 
— consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  x.  146 

Universal,  a  peculiar  character  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii.  546 

government,  given  into  the 

hands  of  the  Son,  ii.  303 

" history,"  the,  alluded  to, 

on  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend,  ix.  53 

Universe,  visible,  why  it  was  made 
for  Christ,  ii.  287 — contains  a  mani 
festation  of  God,  il.  438 

Universities,  national,  inadequacy 
of  the,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation, 
vii.  393 — defect  of,  in  the  religion 
taught,  vii.  395 

University  of  London,  auspices  un 
der  which  it  was  commenced,  vii.  392 
— impolicy  of,  in  imposing  silence  on 
all  religious  subjects,  vii.  394 — danger 
of  the  propagation  of  deadly  error,  vii. 
395 — inefficiency  of  means  to  counter 
act  this,  vii.  395 — a  suitable  Univer 
sity  yet  a  desideratum,  vii.  396 — im 
portance  of  guarding  the  appointment 
of  Professors  in  the,  vii.  397  — its 
"leading  principle,"  illustrated,  vii. 
397 — evils  to  be  apprehended  from  it, 
vii.  402 — remarks  on  the  appointment 
of  a  Hebrew  Professor,  vii.  404 

Unrighteousness,  Scripture  import 
of  the  term,  xi.  314 

Unsearchableness  of  God,  considered, 
x.  107 

Unworthiness,  a  sense  of,  a  conco 
mitant  of  true  faith,  ii.  400 

T7T€p,  "  instead  of,"  illustrated,  xi. 
30 

YirooTcwns,  explained,  x.  1 13 

Upright,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii. 
347 

Urim  and  Thummim,  what  supposed 
to  have  been,  vi.  110 — wanting  in  the 
second  temple,  vi.  120 

Usher,  Archbishop,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  v.  402  ; 
xi.  270 

Utility,    marks    of,    in    the    works 


of   God,    demonstrated,   ix.    404,    iff 
«*f, 

V. 

Vain  deceit,  against  which  Paul 
warned  the  Colossians,  described,  vi. 
293,  294 

Valentia,  Lord,  his  "  Travels," 
quoted,  on  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
ix.  '205 

Valerius  Mazimus,  a  pretended  mi 
racle  recorded  by  him,  ix.  238 

Van  Mildert,  Bishop,  on  the  sup 
posed  improved  state  of  the  reason  of 
man,  ix.  94,  95 — combats  the  opinion 
of  Voltaire  on  miracles,  ix.  1 03 — his 
refutation  of  Hume  on  miracles,  ix. 
108 — on  the  weakness  of  human  rea 
son,  ix.  133 — on  the  miracles  of  Scrip 
ture,  ix.  233—235 — on  the  necessity  of 
a  revelation  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  God,  ix.  3/6 

Variety,  in  the  works  of  God,  a 
mark  of  wisdom,  x.  52 — the  riches  of 
this  variety  exemplified,  x.  53 — the 
moral  ends  of,  x.  54 — variety  of  mag 
nitude,  x.  54 

Various  readings,  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels,  described,  vi.  173 — their 
number  and  character,  vi.  173 — com 
mon  in  all  ancient  books,  vi.  174 — the 
value  of  such  discrepancies,  vi.  1 74 

Vaudois,  the,  successful  resistance 
of,  to  Popish  domination,  vii.  455 — 
opposed  the  earliest  departure  from  the 
true  faith,  vii.  456 — antiquity  of,  as  a 
church,  vii.  457 — instrumental  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Reformation,  vii. 
459 — their  character  for  loyalty,  vii. 
460 — the  sanguinary  persecutions  they 
endured,  vii.  460,  461  — interference 
of  the  Protestant  states  in  behalf  of, 
vii.  461 — Milton's  sonnet  on  the  mas 
sacre  of,  vii.  461 — persecution  of,  re 
newed,  vii.  462 — the  enterprise  of 
Henri  Arnaud,  referred  to,  vii.  462, 
463 — Protestant  benevolence  towards, 
vii.  461,  463 — the  Missionary  charac 
ter  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  vii. 
464 — the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of, 
alluded  to,  vii.  465 — the  ancient  and 
modern  confession  of  the  faith  of,  on 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  predes 
tination,  xi.  440— the  political  conduct 
of,  justified,  xii.  164 

Vedius,  Pollio,  his  -cruel  treatment 
of  his  slaves,  ix.  77  ;  xii.  315 

Vegetation,  an  illustration  of  design 
in  the  works  of  God,  ix.  418 

Veil,  the  phrase  "  within  the  veil," 
illustrated,  iv.  321,  et  seq. 
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Generation  of  God,  a  mark  of  a 
heart  that  is  right,  iii.  149 

Venomous  animals,  considered,  whe 
ther  an  evil,  x.  63 

Vernon,  Edward,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  York,  his  "  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Coronation  of  George  IV.,"  reviewed, 
vii.  507-510 — different  from  the  gene 
rality  of  court  sermons,  vii.  507 

Vertebral  column,  an  illustration  of 
design  in  the  works  of  God,  ix.  438, 
et  seq. 

"  Vessels  of  wrath"  to  be  distin 
guished  from  "  vessels  unto  dishonour," 
xi.  324 

Veysies,  Rev.  Mr.,  quoted,  on  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  xi. 
112 

Vicarious  character •,  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  considered,  xi.  30,  et  seq.  ;  and 
of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  xi.  90 
— objections  to  this  view,  considered, 
xi.  91,  et  seq.  See  Atonement,  Death 
of  Christ. 

Vice,  the  fruitful  parent  of  misery, 
ii.  76 — man  displacent  at  the  vices  in 
which  he  indulges,  iii.  137 — of  men, 
raises  the  judgments  of  God,  iii.  473 — 
increase  of,  connected  with  the  increase 
of  error,  iv.  65 

Victim,  innocent,  why  required  as 
atonement  for  sin,  iii.  115 

Victory,  over  death  and  the  grave, 
how  achieved,  iii.  432 — a  benefit  of  the 
atonement,  xii.  13 

Vile,  why  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
human  body,  ii.  386 

Vindictive  justice ,  defined,  x.  99 

Virgil,  his  reference  to  the  Sibylline 
books,  alluded  to,  ix.  51 — the  provi 
dence  acknowledged  in  the  ./Eneid  of, 
ix.  66 — considered  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  a  vulgar  fable,  ix.  73 

Virgins,  parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish,  considered,  iv.  97,  et  seq. — re 
semblance  between  them,  iv.  99 — their 
important  and  serious  distinction,  iv. 
100 —  ,ae  tarrying  of  the  bridegroom, 
iv.  101 — their  conduct  at  the  approach 
of  the  bridegroom,  iv.  105 — persons 
represented  by  these  characters,  iv. 
105,  106 

Virtue,  nature  of,  defined,  ii.  244 — 
dependent  on  knowledge,  ii.  244 — 
Christian  virtue  described,  ii.  251 — 
the  existence  of  certain  virtues  among 
the  unregenerate,  accounted  for,  x. 
488,  et  seq. 

Vision,  of  Jesus  to  Stephen  at  his 
martyrdom,  considered,  ii.  423-425 — 
the  phrase,  "to  seal  up  the  vision," 


explained,  iii.  391 — why  not  common 
in  the  present  day,  iv.  144 

Visitation,  clay  of,  meaning  of  the 
term,  iv.  5  ;  as  it  regards  nations,  iv. 
5  ;  and  individuals,  iv.  7 — peculiar  in 
terpositions  of  Providence  considered 
as  such,  iv.  7 — how  neglected  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  8  ;  by  the  primitive  churches, 
iv.  9  ;  and  by  individuals,  iv.  10 

Vitringa,  on  the  terms  "hades," 
and  "  sheol,"  viii.  289 — on  the  evi 
dence  of  prophecy,  ix.  120 

Vizelle,  Mrs.,  married  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  v.  201 — her  character 
and  conduct,  noticed,  v.  202,  203 — 
Mr.  Southey's  account  of,  v.  202,  203 

Vladimir  the  Great,  an  account  of 
his  embracing  Christianity,  viii.  207, 
et  seq. 

Volcanoes,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
described,  viii.  108,  et  seq. — anecdote 
of  Kapiolani,  viii.  110 

Volition,  not  the  result  of  organiza 
tion,  ix.  471 

Volney,  M.,  the  absurd  principle  of 
his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  viii.  14 — his 
ridiculous  theory  exploded,  viii.  15, 
et  seq. 

Voltaire,  like  the  ancient  infidels, 
despised  the  poor,  ii.  330 — quoted,  on 
the  doctrine  of  miracles,  ix.  103 — his 
objection,  that  some  prophecies  of 
Scripture  have  failed,  refuted,  ix.  273, 
et  seq. — his  moral  character,  ix.  312 — 
an  objection  of,  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation,  noticed,  ix.  347 

Voluntary,  a  characteristic  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii.  543 

Voluntas  beneplaciti,  explained,  xi. 
301 

— — —  signi,  explained,  xi.  301 

W. 

Wake,  Archbishop,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  v.  402 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  on  the  title 
of  Christ,  "  God  blessed  for  ever,"  x. 
215 

Waldenses.  See  Vaudois  and  Pied 
mont. 

Wall,  William,  D.D.,  on  the  bap 
tism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  referred  to, 
x.  368 — on  the  ancient  form  of  bap 
tism,  x.  371 — on  the  custom  of  bap 
tizing  naked,  xii.  271 

Walls,  of  the  church  of  God,  no 
ticed,  iii.  286 

Walsh,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  literary 
and  religious  character,  v.  227 

War,  evils  of,  in  the  destruction  of 
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human  life,  ii.  22  ;  vi.  365 — and  eter 
nal  loss  of  souls,  ii.  23 — its  injurious 
effects  upon  human  character,  ii.  23 — 
embitters  national  animosities,  ii.  24 — 
the  moral  lesson  which  is  taught  by 
war,  ii.  27 — cause  of  the  war  with 
France,  considered,  vi.  366,  ct  seq. — 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  system 
of,  ix.  323 

Warburton,  Bishop,  on  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  viii.  161 — his  theory  on 
the  origin  of  letters,  viii.  169,  et  seq. — 
his  account  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend, 
alluded  to,  ix.  53 — on  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  soul,  ix.  ' 
68,  et  seq. — on  the  heathen  mysteries, 
ix.  92 — on  the  ground  of  moral  obliga 
tion,  ix.  94 — on  the  significant  actions 
of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  ix.  280 

Ward,  Rev.  William,  of  Serampore, 
his  testimony  to  the  state  of  the  Hea 
then,  i.  263— his  death,  i.  295— his 
"  History  of  the  Hindoos,"  quoted,  on 
the  coincidence  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Greek  philosophy,  ix.  58 — on  the  theo 
logy  of  the  Hindoos,  ix.  63 — on  the 
Hindoo  notion  of  absorption,  ix.  70 — 
on  the  prevalently  of  human  sacrifice, 
ix.  83 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  his  remarks 
on  the  title  of  Christ,  "  God  blessed 
for  ever,"  alluded  to,  x.  217 

Warfare  of  the  Christian,  armour 
of  light  described,  iv.  432-438 — the 
spiritual  character  it  sustains,  iv.  442 — • 
errors  of  men  respecting  it,  iv.  443 — 
the  offensive  part  of  the  warfare,  ex 
amined,  iv.  443 

Washing  the  feet,  lesson  taught  by 
Christ  in  this  act,  iii.  107 

Watch,  mechanism  of  a,  an  illustra 
tion  of  design  in  the  works  of  God,  ix. 
422,  et  seq. 

Watch-nights,  ignorantly  censured  by 
Mr.  Southey,  v.  485 — his  affected  anx 
iety  concerning  the  morality  of  the  Me 
thodists,  v.  491 — their  use  proper  and 
edifying,  v.  492 

Water,  an  instrument  of  purifica 
tion  under  the  law,  iii.  377,  396 — con 
jectures  respecting  the  quantity  of,  in 
the  ocean,  ix.  352 

Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.,  on  the 
word  "Person,"  x.  112 — on  the  unity 
of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
x.  114— on  the  importance  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  117 — on  a 
denial  of  the  Trinity  being  derogatory 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  x.  123  ;  and  de 
structive  of  the  Christian  scheme,  x. 
124 — on  the  relation  of  the  Trinity, 


with  the  frame  and  texture  of  Christi 
anity,  x.  132— on  the  term  "  Jehovah  " 
applied  to  Christ,  x.  196 — his  reply  to 
the  Arian  view  of  the  title  of  "  God  " 
applied  to  Christ,  x.  198 — on  the  phrase, 
"  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  as 
implying  divinity,  x.  240 — on  the  attri 
butes  of  Christ,  x.  302 — on  the  sole 
object  of  divine  worship,  x.  330 — on 
the  notion  of  a  superior  and  inferior 
worship,  x.  332 — his  character  as  the 
opponent  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  noticed,  x. 
357 

Watson,  Bishop,  refutation  of  Hume 
on  miracles,  ix".  112 — -on  the  oracles  of 
Heathenism,  ix.  241 — on  the  objec 
tions  made  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
ix.  268 — his  defence  of  the  character 
of  Jeremiah  referred  to,  ix.  272,  275  ; 
of  Isaiah,  ix.  274  ;  and  of  Ezekiel,  ix. 
277,  et  seq. 

,  Rev.  Richard,  his  parentage, 

i.  3 — birth  and  delicate  state  of  health, 
i.  4 — his  education,  i.  4 — favoured  with 
early  religious  instruction,  i.  6 — fra 
ternal  conduct  of,  to  his  sisters,  i.  7 — 
removes  from  Barton  to  Lincoln,  i.  8 — 
progress  of  his  education  in  that  city,  i. 
8—10 — proposal  that  he  should  enter  the 
army,  i.  11 — stratagem  to  gratify  his 
love  of  reading,  i.  12 — his  father  joins 
the  Methodist  society,  i.  12 — is  ap 
prenticed  to  a  joiner,  his  reasons  for 
choosing  this  occupation,  i.  12 — his 
personal  appearance  at  this  time,  i.  13 
— his  moral  character,  i.  13,  14 — his 
conversion,  i.  15-18 — joins  the  Method 
ist  society,  i.  19 — his  diligent  attend 
ance  on  the  means  of  grace,  i.  20 — 
development  of  his  mental  character, 
i.  22 — death  of  his  grandmother,  i.  23, 
24 — commencement  of  his  ministry,  i. 
24 — deplorable  state  of  the  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln,  i.  25 — 
meets  with  opposition  in  his  labours  as 
a  Local  Preacher,  i.  26 — is  refused  a 
licence  to  preach  by  the  bench  of  Ma 
gistrates  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  i.  27 
— visits  Newark,  i.  28 — obtains  freedom 
from  his  apprenticeship,  i.  29 — supplies 
the  place  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper  in  the 
Newark  Circuit,  i.  30 — parental  con 
duct  of  Mr.  Cooper,  i.  31 — assists  Mr. 
Cooper  in  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  i.  33 — 
testimonies  to  his  character  and  useful 
ness,  i.  31,  34-37 — desultory  character 
of  his  studies  at  this  period,  i.  37,  38 — 
appointed  to  the  Castle-Donnington 
Circuit,  i.  39 — inconveniences  arising 
from  an  immoderate  attachment  to 
Henry's  «  Method  for  Prayer,"  i.  39— 
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character  and  tendency  of  Winchesteri- 
anism,  i.  40-42 — appointment  to  the 
Leicester  Circuit,  i.  43 — his  method  of 
study,  i.  44-46 — subject  of  strong 
temptation  in  his  pulpit  exercises,  i.  47 
— his  poetic  genius,  i.  48 — is  appointed 
to  Derby,  i.  50 — the  success  of  his  mi 
nistry  in  that  town,  i.  50 — disputes  in 
the  Methodist  societies,  i.  51 — his  cha 
racter  and  labours  in  the  Derby  Cir 
cuit,  i.  52 — its  received  into  full  connex 
ion  with  the  Conference,  i.  53 — is  ap 
pointed  to  Hirickley,  i.  53 — commences 
reading  Hebrew,  i.  54 — remarks  on  his 
theological  studies,  i.  55 — his  indiscre 
tion,  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
is  unkindly  treated,  and  withdraws  from 
the  work  of  an  Itinerant  Preacher,  i. 
56,  57 — testimonies  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him,  i.  57—59 
— animadversions  on  his  conduct,  i. 
60-64 — his  divine  call  to  the  ministry 
noticed,  i.  63 — enters  into  business, 
marries,  and  becomes  a  private  member 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  i. 
65,  66 — re-commences  his  ministry  in 
that  body,  and  is  appointed  to  the  Man 
chester  Circuit,  i.  66 — his  satire  upon 
the  immoderate  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  places  of  worship,  i.  69,  70 — 
approves  of  the  discipline  of  the  New 
Connexion,  i.  70 — his  "  Memoirs  of 
William  Bradbury  and  John  Cash,"  no 
ticed,  i.  71,  72 — is  made  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Conference,  i.  72 — his 
sermon  on  Religious  Meditation  and 
Sunday-Schools,  i.  72 — his  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edmondson,  i.  73 — his 
zeal  and  labours,  i.  74 — specimens  of 
his  manuscript  notes  on  Stackhouse's 
"  Body  of  Divinity,"  i.  74-76— is  ap 
pointed  to  the  Liverpool  Circuit,  i.  76 — 
letters  to  the  Messrs.  Faulkner,  i.  77- 
83,  92 — finishes  the  period  of  his  pro 
bation  as  a  Minister  in  the  New  Con 
nexion,  i.  S3 — is  re-appointed  to  Liver 
pool,  i.  83 — writes  a  History  of  that 
town  and  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
i.  83 — commences  the  Liverpool  Cou 
rier,  i.  84 — his  political  sentiments,  i. 
85,  86 — is  appointed  a  third  year  to 
Liverpool,  i.  87 — character  and  success 
of  his  preaching,  i.  88 — publishes  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  i.  88—90 — re 
marks  on  Christian  Ministers  engaging 
in  political  discussion,  i.  90,  91 — de 
clining  state  of  his  health,  i.  92 — re 
turned  to  Liverpool  as  a  Supernumerary, 
i.  92 — writes  verses  entitled  "  Enjoy 
ments,"  i.  94 — compiles  a  Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  James  Parry,  i.  95 — his  views 
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of  church  government,  i.  97 — providen 
tial  escape,  i.  98 — is  appointed  to  the 
Manchester  Circuit,  i.  99 — character 
and  success  of  his  ministry  at  this 
period,  i.  99,  100 — his  attachment  to 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the 
subject,  i.  101 — commencement  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting, 
i.  102 — publishes  a  letter  on  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill,  character  of  that  measure, 
i.  103,  104 — failure  of  his  health,  re 
tires  from  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
resides  at  Liverpool,  and  becomes  a  pri 
vate  member  of  society  in  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  i.  104,  105 — his  conduct  in 
this  affair  vindicated,  i.  105-107— let 
ters  to  Mr.  A.  Watkin,  i.  108, 127,  129, 
143,  &c. — resumes  his  ministry  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  i.  113-115 
— is  appointed  to  the  Wakefield  Cir 
cuit,  i.  115 — character  of  his  preaching, 
i.  116 — assists  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
Methodist  chapel  in  Halifax,  i.  1 17-119 
— letter  to  his  dying  father,  i.  120 — 
letters  to  Mr.  Makinson,  i.  123,  125, 
143,  144 — preaches  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  chapel  at  Armley,  i.  124 — account 
of  Matthew  Shackleton,  i.  126— de 
parture  of  Dr.  Coke  for  India,  i.  130, 
131 — formation  of  a  Methodist  Mission 
ary  Society  in  Leeds,  i.  132 — his  ser 
mon  on  that  occasion,  i.  133—135 — 
writes  an  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Me 
thodist  Missions,  i.  136 — his  speech  at 
a  Missionary  Meeting  at  Halifax,  i.  138 
— assists  in  forming  a  Missionary  Soci 
ety  at  Hull  and  Sheffield,  i.  138— his 
speech  at  a  Meeting  in  Wakefield,  i. 
142 — his  sermon  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Europe,  i.  147,  148 — his  zeal 
in  the  Missionary  cause,  i.  149,  J50 — 
his  conduct  in  the  Wakefield  Circuit,  i. 
154 — reproves  an  impatient  hearer,  i. 
155 — is  appointed  to  the  Hull  Circuit, 
i.  155 — preaches  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  chapel  in  Hull,  i.  157 — character 
and  usefulness  of  his  ministry  while  in 
this  town,  i.  158-160 — his  views  of  con 
gregational  singing,  i.  160 — his  lettors 
to  Mr.  Walton,  i.  165,  216,  264— 
preaches  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Me 
thodist  chapel  in  Newark,  i.  162 — is 
basely  attacked  by  an  anonymous  scrib 
bler  in  one  of  the  Hull  newspapers,  i. 
163  ;  Mr.  Watson's  reply,  i.  163 — his 
conduct  as  a  colleague,  i.  166 — his 
providential  deliverance,  i.  167 — visits 
London  to  assist  at  a  Missionary  Anni 
versary,  i.  169 — his  sermon  in  the  City- 
road  chapel,  i.  169—175 — his  speech  at 
the  public  Meeting  in  City-road,  i.  175 
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—  prepares  a  report  for  the  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Hull  District, 
i.   176 — difficulty  in  preparing  for  the 
pulpit,  i.  177 — is  appointed  to  the  Lon 
don  East  Circuit,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Methodist  Missions,  i.  178 — manner  in 
•which  he  discharged  his  official  duties, 
i.  178-180— his  letters  to  W.  C.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  i.  181,  200,  281,  282,  283,  286 

—  his  letters  to  Mr.  Garbutt,  i.  183,  321 
— writes   the    General    Report   of    the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  i.  184- 
187— publishes  a  Defence  of  the  Mis 
sions  iu  the  West  Indies,  i.  191 — cha 
racter  of  this  publication,  i.  191-197 — 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
for  his  defence  of  the  Missions,  i:  198 — 
preaches  at   the  opening  of  the   Great 
Queen-street  chapel,  London,  i.  199 — 
preaches  at  the  opening  of  the  new  cha 
pel  in  Oxford,  i.  201 — writes   on  the 
eternal  sonship  of   Christ,  i.  204 — his 
motives  for  entering  upon  this  discus 
sion,  i.  206 — character  of  this  produc 
tion,  i.  206—209 — comparisons  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Watson  invidious 
and  absurd,  i.  210 — an  unkind  reply  to 
this   pamphlet,  noticed,  i.   213 — draws 
lip  a  plan  of  a  general  Wesleyan  Mis 
sionary  Society,  i.  215 — is  removed  by 
the  Conference  of  1818  to  the  London 
West  Circuit,  i.  219 — preaches  before 
the    members    of    the    Sunday-School 
Union,    i.   220 — attends   an   ordination 
of  Missionaries  in  Bristol,  i.  222 — deli 
vers  an  address  at  the  ordination  of  a 
number  of  Missionaries  in  the  City-road 
chapel,   London,  i.  225— his  views  of 
the  Missionary  character  and  work,  i. 
225,  226 — writes  the    Missionary  Re 
port  for  1818,  i.   227— his   loyal    and 
patriotic  exertions  during  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  nation,  1819,  i.  228— his 
letter  to  Miss  M.  Smith,  i.  230— under 
takes  a  tour  on  behalf  of  the  exhausted 
Missionary  fund,  i.   232 — is  requested 
by   the    Conference    to   write    the  first 
Annual  Pastoral  Address  to  the  Soci 
eties,  i.  233— draws  up  a  body  of  in 
structions  to  the  Methodist  Missionaries, 
i.  235— writes   the    Missionary  Report 
for  1819,  i.  237— visits  Cornwall,  i.  238 
— addresses  the  Meeting  at  the  Mission 
ary  Anniversary,  1820,  i.  241 — attends 
the  Conference  of  1820,  i.  243 — writes 
the  Conference  Address  to  the  Method 
ist    Episcopal    Church    of  America,    i. 
244  ;  and  the  Pastoral  Address  to  the 
Societies,  i.  244 — important  character 
of  his  Missionary  correspondence,  i.  246 
—his  letter  to  Kev.    W.  Goy,  i.  247— 


publishes  "  Observations  on  Southey'a 
Life  of  Wesley,"  i.  254 — character  of 
that  work,  i.  255—258 — his  esteem  for 
the  late  Mr.  Benson,  i.  260 — writes  the 
Missionary  Report  for  1820,  i.  261  — 
his  regard  for  the  character  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Ward,  of  Serampore,  i.  264 — at 
tends  the  Conference  of  1^21,  i.  267 — 
appointed  a  resident  Secretary  of  the 
Missions,  i.  267 — meets  in  class  with 
Mr.  W.  Turnell,  1.  270— his  letter  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Young,  of  Jamaica,  i.  271 
— his  efficient  assistance  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  i.  273— 
commences  writing  his  "  Theological 
Institutes,"  i.  274 — writes  the  Mission 
ary  Report  for  1821,  i.  274— his  visit 
to  Cornwall,  i.  276 — his  spirit  at  Mis 
sionary  Anniversaries,  i.  278 — charac 
ter  of  his  instructions  to  Missionaries, 
i.  280— his  letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  Hoole, 
of  Madras,  i.  284 — precarious  state  of 
his  health  sends  him  to  Brighton,  i.  285 
— letter  to  his  son,  i.  285 — appearance 
of  the  first  part  of  his  "  Institutes,"  i. 
287  ;  character  of  the  work,  i.  287-290 
— attends  the  Sheffield  Conference,  i. 
290— melancholy  accident  by  the  over 
turning  of  a  coach,  i.  290— letter  to  Mr. 
Walton  on  the  decease  of  a  daughter,  i. 
292 — his  reflections  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Ward,  of  Serampore,  i.  295— 
is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Methodist  Mission  in  Jerusalem,  i.  296  ; 
his  letter  to  Dr.  M'Allum  on  that  sub 
ject,  i.  296 — writes  in  the  Magazine 
on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  i.  298 — his 
sermon  on  "  Man  magnified  by  the  di 
vine  Regard,"  i.  301 — his  opinion  re 
specting  the  introduction  of  organs  into 
Methodist  chapels,  i.  302 — publishes  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Institutes,"  i.  304 
— his  views  of  the  A  priori  argument  in 
proof  of  a  First  Cause,  i.  305 — his  con 
scientious  deference  to  the  Scriptures, 
in  his  writings,  i.  307— compiles  a 
Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of  Christi 
anity  and  the  Truth  of  the  holy  Scrip 
tures,  i.  308 — preaches  before  the  Mis 
sionary  Society,  ''on  the  religious  In 
struction  of  the  Slaves,"  i.  310  ;  charac 
ter  of  that  discourse,  i.  311 — revisits 
Oxford,  i.  315 — attends  the  Conference 
of  1824,  i.  316 — preaches  in  the  open 
air,  i.  31 8 -his  opinion  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  i.  318 — precarious  state 
of  his  health  in  1825,  i.  320— attends 
the  Conference  of  1825,  i.  322— singu 
lar  impression  on  his  mind  when  at 
Marlborough,  i.  322— writes  the  Pas 
toral  Address  of  the  Conference  of  1825, 
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I.  323 — publishes  the  third  part  of  the 
**  Institutes,"  i.  323 — character  of  this 
part,  i.  325— publishes  "The  Laby 
rinth,  or  Popish  Circle,"  from  the  Latin 
of  Episcopiu.-*,  i.  328 ;  character  of 
the  tract,  i.  328 — delivers  a  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Batter- 
worth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  i.  331- — is  elected 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Conference, 
1826,  i.  332 — character  of  his  sermon 
before  the  Conference,  i.  333 — his  con 
duct  as  President,  i.  334 — his  laconic 
note  to  a  young  Preacher,  i.  336 — pub 
lishes  the  fourth  part  of  his  "  Insti 
tutes,"  i.  336 — writes  the  Missionary 
Report  for  1826,  i.  339-342— his  visit 
to  Scotland,  i.  342 — attends  the  Irish 
Conference,  1827,  i.  342  ;  and  the  Bri 
tish  Conference  at  Manchester,  i.  342 — 
his  ordination  charge,  i.  343  ;  ii.  159 — 
is  appointed  to  the  Manchester  South 
Circuit,  i.  344 — his  mode  of  pulpit  pre 
paration  while  there,  i.  346  ;  and  cha 
racter  of  his  ministry,  i.  347 — his  fide 
lity  as  a  Chri.-tian  Pastor,  i.  348 — 
attends  the  Missionary  Anniversary  of 
1828,  i.  351 — publishes  the  fifth  part 
of  his  "  Institutes,"  i.  351 — his  views  of 
the  Calvinistic  theory,  i.  352 — the  prin 
ciple  which  he  follows  in  discussing  the 
Calvinian  controversy,  i.  355 — his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection, 
i.  357 — attends  the  London  Conference 
of  1828,  i.  357 — dissensions  in  the  Me 
thodist  society  in  Leeds,  i.  357 — his 
expose  of  the  injurious  principles  of  the 
dissentients,  in  an  Affectionate  Address, 
i.  360 ;  character  of  the  pamphlet,  i. 
362 — his  letter  to  Mr.  James  Nichols, 
i.  366 — publishes  the  sixth  part  of  his 
"  Institutes,"  i.  366  ;  character  of  this 
work  as  a  whole,  i.  368 — attends  the 
Conference  of  1829,  preaches  before  it, 
and  is  appointed  to  the  London  North 
Circuit,  i.  369— the  spirit  in  which  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  Cir 
cuit,  i.  370 — publishes  "  Conversations 
for  the  Young,"  i.  372  ;  character  of 
the  work,  i.  372 — his  speech  at  the 
Missionary  Anniversary  of  1830,  i.  373 
— his  efforts  in  advancing  the  objects 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  i.  3/4 — is 
requested  to  write  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  i.  376 — his  view  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  i.  376 — is  re-appointed 
to  the  London  North  Circuit,  i.  376 — 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  American  Wesleyan  University,  i. 
377  ;  his  reply  to  that  invitation,  i.  377 
• — his  address  in  City-road  chapel,  on 


negro  slavery,  i.  379 — his  speech  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  i. 
379 — signs  an  "  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  at  a 
general  election,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  i.  381 — publishes  his  "Life 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,"  i.  381 ;  cha 
racter  of  the  work,  i.  381 — compiles  a 
"  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary," 
i.  381 — presented  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Conference  for  his  "  Life  of  Wes 
ley,"  i.  382 — his  proceedings  at  the 
fast-day  observed  by  the  City-road  con 
gregation,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera,  i.  384  5  and  at  the  ensuing 
watch-night,  i.  387 — precarious  state 
of  his  health,  i.  388 — his  feelings  in 
regard  to  certain  revolutionary  proceed 
ing  in  Jamaica,  i.  389 — visits  Brighton 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  i.  390 — 
character  of  his  "  Theological  Diction 
ary,"  i.  390 — his  antipathy  to  writing 
sermons  for  publication^  i.  391 — con 
templates  publishing  an  Exposition  of 
the  New  Testament,  i.  392 — attends 
the  Conference  of  1832,  in  Liverpool, 
i.  393 — takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
meetings  for  intercession,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  i.  393 
— notice  of  his  sermon  preached  before 
the  Conference,  i.  394 — re-appointed  to 
the  office  of  resident  Secretary  of  the 
Missions,  and  executes  a  deed  convey 
ing  the  copyright  of  certain  of  his 
works  to  the  Connexion,  i.  396 — his 
affecting  resignation  of  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  London  North  Circuit,  i. 
397— the  interest  with  which  he  en 
tered  on  the  labours  of  Missionary  Se 
cretary,  i.  400 — his  letter  to  Mission 
aries,  i.  400 — his  feelings  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stanley,  i.  401 — his  remarks 
on  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection, 
i.  402 — preaches  his  last  sermon  in 
Hinde-street  chapel,  London,  i.  403  ; 
sketch  of  this  discourse,  i.  403 — death 
of  the  Rev.  John  James,  his  co-Secre 
tary,  i.  404 — compelled  by  increasing 
debility  to  relinquish  his  expository  la 
bours,  i.  406— writes  to  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  negro 
emancipation,  i.  409 — his  feelings  on 
the  prospect  of  liberty  being  granted  to 
the  slave,  i.  409 — his  increasing  illness 
and  death,  i.  411-427 — Mrs.  Dixon's 
account  of  his  later  moments,  i.  427- 
432 — his  funeral,  i.  432 — Dr.  Bunting's 
sermon  on  occasion  of  his  death,  i.  434 
— character  of  his  ''  Exposition  of  the 
New  Testament,"  i.  435— his  personal 
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appearance  and  mental  character,  i. 
437-443— versatility  of  his  talents,  i. 
443 — his  industry  and  diligence  in  pas 
toral  duties,  i.  447-451  — his  affection 
ate  regard  for  children,  i.  451 — effect 
of  disease  upon  his  spirits,  i.  453 — his 
domestic  character,  i.  454 — qualifica 
tions  for  the  office  of  Missionary  Secre 
tary,  i.  455— his  catholic  spirit,  i.  457 
— his  powers  of  conversation,  i.  459 — 
his  exemplarj-  submission  to  the  autho 
rity  of  Scripture,  i.  461 — his  manner 
and  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  i.  464-467 — 
his  conduct  as  a  Methodist  Preacher,  i. 
469 — was  not  a  theoretic  Dissenter,  i. 
470 — his  regard  for  the  established 
Church,  i.  471 — his  deep  piety,  i.  472 

Watts,  Dr.  I.,  his  treatise  on  the 
glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  censured, 
i.  55— a  comparative  estimate  of  his 
hymns,  v.  297 — his  excellencies  as  an 
hymnologist,  v.  299— his  "  Philosophi 
cal  Essays"  referred  to,  ix.  510 — on 
the  original  state  of  man,  x.  395,  396 
— on  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
x.  447 

Way  to  God,  how  laid  open  through 
a  Mediator,  vi.  355 

Weak  brethren,  mentioned  by  Paul, 
who  they  were,  vi.  265 

Wedding  garment,  why  the  want  of, 
precluded  a  man  from  the  feast,  vi.  206 

Wednesbury,  diabolical  conduct  of  a 
Clergyman  of,  v.  Ill — violent  persecu 
tion  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  early  Me 
thodists  in  that  town,  v.  112-116 — dis 
graceful  proceedings  of  the  Magistrates 
of,  v.  113 — protracted  duration  of  the 
persecution  in  that  town,  v.  117 — per 
secution  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  there, 
v.  125 

Weeks,  division  of  time  into,  viii. 
145,  146 ;  xii.  93— a  proof  of  the  an 
tiquity  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
xii.  93 

Welch,  Mr.  Charles,  his  "  Investi 
gation  of  Mark  Robinson's  Observa 
tions,"  <fec.,  re  viewed,  vii.  129,  et  seq. — 
an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  vii. 
160 

•  Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  his  parentage, 
v.  1 — his  early  life  and  religious  im 
pressions,  v.  10 — his  Christian  profes 
sion  in  Oxford,  v.  13— Mr.  Gambold's 
description  of,  v.  27—30 — accompanies 
bis  brother  to  Georgia,  v.  32 — safe 
arrival,  and  takes  the  charge  of  Frede- 
rica,  v.  35  —  his  ill-treatment  there, 
returns  to  England,  v.  36 — obtains  jus 
tification  through  faith  in  Christ,  v.  54 


— interview  will*  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  v.  71 — commences  field- 
preaching,  v.  71 — preaches  the  doc 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  before  the 
University,  v.  71  — effects  which  fol 
lowed  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  v.  72 
— his  account  of  a  riot  at  Kingswood, 
v.  76 — visits  Staffordshire,  Birming 
ham,  and  Sheffield,  v.  107 — severe  per 
secution  at  Sheffield,  v.  107-109— 
visits  Leeds  and  Newcastle,  v.  109, 
110 — description  of  his  brother  John, 
after  the  Weduesbury  persecution,  v. 
115— visits  Wednesbury,  v.  116;  his 
persecution  there,  v.  125 — visits  the 
north  of  England,  v.  126 — preaches 
at  Devizes,  v.  127  ;  his  severe  perse 
cution  there,  v.  128—132 — visits  Dub 
lin,  where  he  encounters  a  Popish  mob, 
v.  154 — his  marriage,  v.  195 — his  ac 
count  of  the  earthquake  in  London,  v. 
196— his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  v.  198 — is  dissatisfied  with 
the  want  of  attachment  of  the  Preach 
ers  to  the  Church,  v.  199 — dissensions 
between,  and  his  brother  John,  v.  199— 
201  — proceeding  of,  respecting  his 
brother's  attachment  to  Grace  Murray, 
v.  200 — anecdote  of,  v.  201 — visits  the 
societies  during  the  illness  of  his  bro 
ther,  v.  212— his  lines  on  the  re-publi 
cation  of  Hervey's  Letters,  v.  215 — 
his  epitaph  on  Mr.  Hervey,  v.  216 — 
his  conduct  in  the  Bath  dispute,  v.  249 
— his  view  of  the  conduct  of  his  bro 
ther  in  appointing  Superintendents  for 
the  American  societies,  v.  264—266 — 
Dr.  Whitehead's  account  of  the  death 
of,  v.  294— his  character,  v.  295— Miss 
Wesley's  remarks  on  her  father's  cha 
racter,  v.  295  (n) — the  exalted  merit 
of  his  hymns,  v.  297 — his  excellencies 
as  an  hymnologist,  v.  299 — a  volumi 
nous  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  v.  302 — 
an  erroneous  idea  respecting  his  opi 
nion  of  band-meetings,  corrected,  v. 
490— is  defended  by  Miss  Wesley  from 
various  imputations  cast  upon  his  cha 
racter  by  Southey,  v.  491  (n) — his  cha 
racter  as  a  Preacher,  vii.  411 — con 
trasted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley,  vii. 
429 — his  latter  days  alluded  to,  vii. 
429 — powerful  eulogium  on  his  hymns, 
vii.  430 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  a  letter  of,  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  quoted,  i.  55 — his 
diligence  in  the  search  after  personal 
holiness,  i.  251 — Southey's  Life  of,  no 
ticed,  i.  249,  ct  seq. — is  defended  from 
the  charge  of  ambition,  i.  256 — his 
life  compiled  by  Mr.  Watson,  i.  381 — 
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was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work 
to  which  he  was  called,  ii.  447 — pa 
rentage  of,  v.  1  —  advantages  of  his 
religious  education,  v.  3 — escape  from 
fire,  is  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  and 
then  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  v.  4 — 
religious  impressions,  v.  5 — his  reading, 
v.  6 — his  early  doctrinal  views,  v.  7—9 
— is  ordained,  elected  Fellow  of  Lin 
coln-College,  Oxford,  v.  9  —  obtains 
Priest's  orders,  v.  10 — his  Christian 
profession  in  Oxford,  v.  13 — his  search, 
for  peace  with  God,  v.  14 — visits  the 
gaol  in  Oxford,  v.  16 — encouraged  by 
his  father,  v.  17 — his  own  description 
of  his  spiritual  state,  v.  20—22 — visits 
London  and  Kp worth,  v.  22 — declining 
health  of  his  father,  v.  23— his  reasons 
for  refusing  the  rectory  at  Epworth,  v. 
24 — accepts  the  offer  of  a  Mission  to 
Georgia,  v.  26 — Mr.  Gambold's  de 
scription  of,  v.  27—30 — his  motives  for 
going  to  Georgia,  v.  32 ;  proceedings 
during  the  voyage,  v.  34 — takes  the 
charge  of  Savannah,  v.  35 — his  advan 
tages  from  intercourse  with  the  Mora 
vians,  v.  37 — his  affair  with  Miss  Hop- 
key,  considered  at  large,  v.  37—43 — 
departs  from  Georgia  for  England,  v. 
44— his  review  of  his  religious  expe 
rience,  v.  45— derives  permanent  bene 
fit  from  Peter  Bolder,  v.  50 — obtains 
justification  by  faith  through  Jesus 
Christ,  v.  53 — visits  the  Moravian  set 
tlement  in  Germany,  v.  63 — character 
of  his  ministry  on  his  return,  v.  67 — 
manner  of  occupying  his  time,  v.  69 — 
visits  Bristol,  v.  75 — effects  of  his  la 
bours  at  Kirigswood,  v.  75—77 — visits 
Bath,  v.  78 — preaches  on  Kenuington- 
common,  and  in  Wales,  v.  79 —  his 
statement  of  his  doctrinal  views,  v.  80 
— separates  from  the  Moravians,  v.  82 ; 
reasons  for  so  doing,  v.  83— collects  the 
original  Methodist  society,  v.  84 — ex 
traordinary  effects  produced  by  his 
preaching,  v.  86 — correspondence  with 
his  brother  Samuel  respecting  them, 
and  on  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  v. 
86,  87 — defended  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  v.  88 — his  rupture  and 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  Mr. 
Whiteneld,  v.  93— preaches  Mr.  White- 
field's  funeral  sermon,  v.  94 — employs 
lay  Preachers,  v.  94  ;  his  reasons  for 
so  doing,  v.  95,  96 — ecclesiastical  irre 
gularity  of,  considered,  v.  96-99— de 
fended  from  the  charge  of  having 
formed  a  plan  of  separation,  v.  99 — 
meets  with  persecution  in  London,  v, 
100 — divides  the  society  into  classes, 


v.  100 — is  charged  with  being  a  Papist, 
v.  102 — visits  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  v.   102,    et  sey. — visits    Ep 
worth,   v.  104 — his  remarks   on   a  ser 
mon  on  justification,  v.  105 — returns  to 
London   to    witness    the    death    of    his 
mother,    v.    106 — appoints   visiters   of 
the    sick,  v.   110 — object    of  a  visit  to 
Wednesbury,  v.    Ill — his  persecution 
in  that    town,  v.    112-116;  reflections 
upon  that  event,  v.    1 14 — his  first  visit 
to  Cornwall,  v.  116 — preaches  his  last 
sermon  before    the    University    of  Ox 
ford,   v.    118  —  corresponds    with    the 
Rev.  James  Erskine,  v.   118 — extract 
from    his  sermon  on  a  Catholic   Spirit, 
v.  119-121— his  first  Conference  held 
in  London,  v.    122— his  letter  to  Ro 
bert  Young,   v.    137— his  statement  of 
the   case  between  the  Clergy  and  him 
self,  v.  137-139— his  desire  for  the  co 
operation  of  the   Clergy,  disappointed, 
v.  140  —  visits    the    northern    counties 
of  England    again,    v.    141 — gives    his 
testimony  against  Quakerism,    Antino- 
miauism,  and  Calvinism,  v.  141 — visits 
Newcastle  at  the  approach  of  the  Pre 
tender,  v.  142 — prints  and  distributes  an 
immense  number  of  religious  tracts,  v. 
142 — reads  Lord  King's  account  of  the 
primitive  church,  v.  143 — confers  on  the 
subject  of  church,  government,   v.  144 
— >his  strict  attention  to   discipline,    v. 
149 — his   interview   with  certain   pre 
tended    Prophets,    v.    149 — visits   Dr. 
Dodd,  under  sentence  of  death,  v.  150 
—  visits   Devonshire    and    Cornwall,    v. 
150 — his  anxiety  to  advance  the  cause 
of  learning,  v.  150 — preaches  in  Man 
chester,   v.    151  —  encounters   a   rude 
mob  at  Plymouth,  v.  151 — enforces  the 
discipline   of  the    society   in    Cornwall, 
v.  152 — visits  Ireland  for  the  first  time, 
v.  153 — doctrinal  views  of,  recorded  in 
the   Minutes  of  Conference,  illustrated, 
v.    158—184 — his  intense    search    after 
truth,  v.  184 — extract  from  the  preface 
to  his  sermons,  v.  185  (n) — his  desire 
for  a  "seminary  for  labourers,"  v.  186 
— views  of  a  call  to    the  ministry,    v. 
187 — his  brief  and  pointed  style,  ma 
nifested   in   his    notices    of  the  deaths 
of  Preachers,  v.  190-192 — his  admira 
ble  superintendence  of  the   societies,  v. 
192—194 — exercises    discipline  on    one 
of  his  Preachers,  v.  197 — institutes  an 
investigation   into  the  character  of  all 
his   Preachers,  v.    198,  199 — cause  of 
dissension  with  his  brother  Charles,  v. 
199,  200 — -his  attachment  to,  and  dis 
appointment  respecting,  Grace  Murray, 
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v.  200— sympathy  of  the  Rev.  V.  Per- 
ronet  with,  v.  200 — marries  Mrs.  Vi- 
zelle,  v.  201  ;  her  character,  v.  202— 
his  magnanimous  conduct  daring  his 
persecutions  from  his  wife,  v.  '203,  204 
— establishes  Kingswood  School,  v. 
205  ;  objects  which  he  contemplated  in 
so  doing,  v.  205 — visits  Scotland,  v. 
206— his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Gil 
lies,  v.  207 — his  meekness  in  receiving 
reproof,  exemplified,  v.  208,  209— is 
threatened  with  consumption,  v.  209 — 
writes  his  own  epitaph,  v.  210 — com 
mences  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,  v.  211 — considers  the  question 
of  separation  from  the  Church  at  the 
Leeds  Conference,  v.  212 — his  Address 
to  the  Clergy,  v.  213 — provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Connexion  after  his 
death,  v.  214 — prejudice  against  him 
on  the  republication  of  Hervey's  Let 
ters,  v.  214 — receives  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Perth,  v.  216— fate  of  his 
Address  to  the  American  Colonies,  v. 
217 — his  characteristic  notices  of  books, 
v.  222 — defence  of  the  power  exercised 
over  his  societies,  v.  225 — his  anxiety 
to  preserve  his  people  from  Antinomian- 
ism,  v.  229— on  the  salvability  of  the 
Heathen,  v.  231— the  Calvinistie  con 
troversy,  narrated,  v.  235-240 — his 
reply  to  the  Rev.  R.  Hill,  v.  241 — 
benefits  of  the  controversy,  v.  242 — 
Rev.  Thomas  Jackson's  elegant  edition 
of  the  Works  of,  v.  243 — his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Connexion  after 
his  death,  v.  244 — his  sickness  in  Ire 
land,  v.  246— his  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  vi.  247 
— visits  the  Isle  of  Man,  v.  247 — erec 
tion  of  the  new  chapel,  City-Road, 
London,  v.  248 — publishes  the  Armi- 
nian  Magazine,  v.  249 — his  dispute  at 
Bath,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Clergy 
man,  v.  249 —  his  letter  to  a  nobleman, 
v.  251  — visit  to  Holland,  v.  252-257 — 
executes  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  v. 
258  —his  letter  to  the  American  socie 
ties,  v.  262 — appoints  Superintendents 
and  Elders,  v.  263 ;  apparent  irregu 
larity  of  this  proceeding,  v.  264  ;  his 
defence  of  this  measure,  v.  265— ap 
points  Preachers  for  Scotland  by  impo 
sition  of  hands,  v.  268  ;  reasons  for  so 
doing,  v.  269 — employs  lay  Preachers 
to  assist  in  administering  the  sacra 
ment,  v.  271 — remarks  on  his  ordina 
tions,  v.  272 — journey  to  Ireland,  v. 
275— visits  the  Norman  Isles,  v.  280 
— remarks  on  his  proceedings,  having 
attained  his  eighty-lifth  year,  v.  286  — 


views  of,  entertained  by  the  Clergy,  v. 
287 — Bishop  Coplestou's  estimate  of 
the  labours  of,  v.  288 — his  grateful 
recognition  of  the  success  of  his  la 
bours,  v.  290 — his  reflections  on  reach 
ing  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth-day,  v.  291— death  of  his  brother 
Charles,  v.  294 — his  eulogy  upon  his 
brother's  hymns,  v.  300,  305— his 
strength  declines,  v.  305 — his  last  visit 
to  the  north  of  England,  v.  306 — ac 
count  of  his  last  days,  death,  and  fune 
ral,  v.  308-314 — his  funeral  discourse 
by  Dr.  Whitehead,  v.  315 — inscription 
on  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory, 
v.  315,  316 — summary  of  his  charac 
ter,  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  v.  316-323  ; 
by  an  anonymous  hand,  323—325  ;  by 
Alexander  Knox,  v.  325 ;  and  by  a 
writer  in  "  Woodt'all's  Diary,"  v.  326, 
et  seg. — a  description  of  his  person, 
v.  329 — reasons  why  full  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  his  labours,  v.  331 — 
his  objections  to  a  separation  from  the 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
noticed,  v.  332  —  remarks  on  his  al 
leged  love  of  power,  v.  344  ;  and  on 
his  supposed  credulity,  v.  345,  501 — 
his  voluminous  writings,  v.  346 — the 
interest  he  took  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  v.  347  —  account  of  his 
conversion,  v.  359—363 ;  theological 
points  included  therein,  v.  363 ; 
Southey's  flippant  observations  upon 
them,  v.  364,  et  seq. — hirf  providential 
call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  denied  by 
Southey,  v.  375— his  great  success  in 
the  work  strangely  accounted  for,  v. 
377 — his  work  and  success  defended, 
v.  379-384 — his  definition  of  the  doc 
trine  of  assurance,  v.  397  ;  his  views 
of,  which  he  taught,  defended,  v.  408— 
410  —  defended  from  the  charge  of 
boasting,  v.  425 — his  own  view  of  the 
effects  produced  by  his  preaching,  v. 
427 — the  effects  of  his  preaching  not 
new  or  peculiar,  v.  432 — extract  from 
his  sermon  "  on  Enthusiasm,"  v.  441 
—  a  review  of  his  itinerant  career,  v. 
449,  et  seg. — principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  v.  452 — tendency  of  his 
proceedings  to  promote  separation  from 
the  Church,  considered,  v.  456 — power 
ful  reasons  why  he  was  anxious  not  to 
form  a  sect,  v.  462 — his  efforts  to  ame 
liorate  the  state  of  the  nation,  v.  464, 
et  seq. — Hampson's  contrast  of,  with 
Whitefield,  v.  4/5— Southey  mistaken 
in  the  cause  of  his  separation  from 
Whitefield,  v.  493— defended  against 
Mr.  Southey's  charge  of  ambitio^  spi- 
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ritual  pride,  and  love  of  power,  v.  504— 
512  ;  and  against  an  attack  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  v.  509—511 — great 
contrast  between  the  character  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  v. 
513 — provided  for  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  to  his  societies, 
vii.  140 — remarks  on  the  several  bio 
graphies  of  him,  vii.  408 — moral  influ 
ence  of  his  labours  on  the  nation,  vii. 
414,  et  seq. — the  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  doctrines,  vii.  419,  et  seq. — cha 
racter  of  the  Arminianism  of,  vii.  420, 
et  seq. — his  alleged  inconsistency  with 
the  Church  of  England,  considered, 
vii.  423,  et  seq.— his  letter  to  W.  Wil- 
berforce,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  on  negro  slavery, 
vii.  430—  Mr.  Moore's  remarks  on  his 
"  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  vii. 
437  —  his  correspondence  with  John 
Smith,  supposed  to  be  Archbishop 
Seeker,  vii.  440 — his  tracts  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  vii.  451 — the  great 
reviver  of  the  leading  principles  of  Ar- 
minianisin,  vii.  475  —  an  interesting 
parallel  between  him  and  Arminius, 
vii.  475,  et  seq. — visited  with  slanders 
similar  to  those  of  Arminius,  vii.  490 
— defence  of  his  sermon  on  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  viii.  251,  et  seq. — on  con- 
gregati  >nal  singing,  viii.  323  —  quoted 
on  the  morality  of  Christianity,  ix.  316 
—  his  reply  to  Middleton's  "Free  In 
quiry,'1  ix.  322 — on  the  passions  attri 
buted  to  the  Deity,  x.  31,  et  seq. — on 
the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  moral  go 
vernment  of  God,  x.  55  — on  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  x.  83 — on  the  law  and 
will  of  God,  x.  380— his  definition  of 
t!ie  term  "  law,"  x.  385 — Ins  refutation 
of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  the 
original  state  of  man,  x.  397  ;  and  on 
the  penalty  of  death,  due  to  Adam's 
transgression,  x.  443 — on  the  imputa 
tion  of  Adam's  sin,  x.  449 — on  the 
d  stiuction  between,  justification  and 
sauctiiicatiou,  xi.  1 77  —  how  far  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  is 
admitted  by,  xi.  1 78-189— his  revival 
of  an  evangelical  Arinmianisin,  xi.  221 
— on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  xi.  221 — on  the  connexion  of  re 
pentance  with  justification,  xi.  231  — 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  xi.  255 — on  the  witness  of  our 
own  spirit,  xi.  271  — on  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  xi.  490  — and  on  the  case  of 
the  Heathen,  xi.  493 

JVesley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Rector  of  Ep- 
worth,  character  of  the,  v.  1,2;  vii. 
dl3 — encourages  the  pious  exertions 


of  his  sons  in  Oxford,  v.  16— his  de 
clining  health  and  death,  v.  23- 
25 — anecdote  of,  v.  26 — the  religious 
character  of  his  family,  stated,  vii. 
413 

Wesley,  Samuel,  junior,  his  charac 
ter,  v.  3 — encourages  the  proceedings 
of  his  brothers  in  Oxford,  v.  18 — cor 
responds  with  his  brother  John  on  the 
doctrine  of  assurance,  v.  86 

,  Miss  Sarah,  her  statement 

of  the  affair  concerning  Mr.  Wesley 
and  Grace  Murray,  v.  201 — her  re 
marks  on  the  character  of  her  father, 
v.  295— notice  of  her  death,  v.  295 
(n)  —  defends  her  father's  character 
against  certain  imputations  of  Southey, 
v.  490,  491 

—  ..,  Mrs.  Susanna,  character  of, 
v.  2,  3  ;  vii.  413— her  obscure  views 
of  evangelical  religion  accounted  for, 
v.  3 — superintends  the  early  education 
of  her  children,  v.  4 — her  correspond 
ence  with  her  son  John,  v.  5—9  ;  at 
tends  his  ministry,  v.  85 — her  religious 
experience,  v.  85  —  approves  of  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Maxfield,  v.  95 
— her  happy  death,  v.  ]  06 

IFest,  Gilbert,  referred  to  on  the  re 
surrection  of  Christ,  ix.  214 

Indies,  establishment  of  Christian 

Missions  in  those  islands,  noticed,  vi.  428 
—opposition  excited  there  to  Mission 
ary  enterprise,  vi.  429— habitual  neg 
lect  of  the  Sabbath  in  the,  vi.  459 — 
Missionary  stations  in,  vi.  463 — un 
friendly  character  of  the  climate  of,  vi. 
4(J6 — how  Missionaries  are  supported 
in,  vi.  467 — success  of  the  Gospel 
there,  vi.  467,  468— influence  of  Obeah- 
ism  in  those  colonies,  detailed,  vi.  469 
— persecuting  treatment  of  the  Mis 
sionaries  there,  vi.  470,  et  seq. — stra 
tagems  of  the  colonists  to  impede  Mis 
sionary  enterprise,  vi.  486 — testimonies 
of  Missionaries  that  the  colonists  ob 
jected  to  Christian  instruction  altoge 
ther,  vi.  487— general  good  conduct  of 
Missionaries  in  those  islands,  vi.  491, 
et  seq. — the  conduct  of  the  planters  fur 
nishes  suificient  refutation  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ryatt's  charges  against  the  West  Indian 
Missionaries,  vi.  504,  et  seq. — deterio 
rating  effect  of  slavery  on  the  West 
Indian  character,  vi.  615  — laws  of 
toleration  recognised  in  the,  as  else 
where,  vi.  521 

fPhateley,  William,  a  Puritan  Mi 
nister  of  Banbury,  character  of,  v. 
197 

IFhaicly,     Archbishop,    his    notions 
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respecting  the  criminality  of  suicide, 
examined,  xii.  117 

Wheels,  Ezekiel's  vision,  of  the,  iv. 
261 — indicative  of  the  revolutions  of 
divine  Providence,  iv.  262 — in  judg 
ment  and  mercy,  iv.  262 — the  perplex 
ity  attending  providential  dispensations, 
iv.  264 — are  directed  by  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  iv.  267 

Whiston,  William,  M.A.,  his  cha 
racter  as  an  expositor,  viii.  72 

Whitaker,  Rev.  John,  on  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  to  Abraham,  x. 
168,  et  seq. — on  the  divinity  of  the 
title  "  Son  of  God,"  x.  220- -his  "  Ori 
gin  of  Arianism,"  quoted,  x.  221 — on 
the  Logos  of  Philo,  x.  '277 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  OQ  the  title 
"  Great  God  and  our  Saviour,"  applied 
to  Christ,  x.  208 — on  the  phrase  "  God 
blessed  for  ever,"  x.  216 — on  the  term 
"  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  x.  239 
— on  the  attributes  of  Christ,  x.  302 — 
on  the  creative  acts  of  Christ,  a  proof 
of  divinity,  x.  305— his  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  fall,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Hill,  x.  434  ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  noticed,  xi.  221 
— on  the  import  of  the  term  "justify 
ing  faith,"  xi.  227— his  theory  concern 
ing  the  faith  which  justifies,  exploded, 
xi.  238 

White,  Professor,  an  objectionable 
sentiment  of  his,  quoted,  on  Islamism 
benefiting  Christianity,  vii.  387 

Whitehead,  John,  M.D.,  his  "Life 
of  Mr.  John  Wesley,"  noticed,  v.  1, 
5,  9 — his  opinion  respecting  the  decline 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  authority  in  the  Con 
ference,  refuted,  v.  250 — his  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wesley, 
v.  294 — preaches  the  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  v.  315 — just 
character  of  his  biography  of  the  Wes- 
leys,  vii.  408 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  member 
of  the  first  Methodist  society,  v.  12,  16 
— urges  Rev.  C.  Wesley  to  field-preach 
ing,  v.  71 — defended  from  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm,  v.  89— his  rupture  and 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Wes 
ley,  v.  94 — extract  from  the  will  of,  v.  94 
— his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  v.  94— affectionate  letter  of.  to 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  on  his  illness  and  an 
ticipated  dissolution,  v.  210 — the  effects 
of  his  ministry  strangely  accounted  for 
by  Southey,  v.  376  ;  who  charges  him 
with  enthusiasm,  v.  386— is  defended 
against  the  charge,  v.  386 — the  effects 
of  his  preaching  not  new  or  peculiar, 


v.  432 — principles  by  which  he  was  a»  • 
tuated,  v.  4f>2 — Hampson's  contrast  of, 
with  Wesley,  v.  475  —  Southey  mis 
taken  as  to  the  cause  of  his  separation 
from  Wesley,  v.  493 

Whitley,  Dr.,  his  "  Essays,"  quoted, 
on  the  importance  of  appeals  to  Scrip 
ture  in  controversy,  xi.  274 

flicked,  awful  condition  of  the,  in 
eternity,  iii.  34  ;  xi.  42  —  why  they 
know  liot  God,  viii.  382 

Wickedness  of  nations,  extensive 
and  violent,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  x.  457, 
et  seq. 

Wilberforce,  William,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Wesley's  letter  to,  on  negro 
slavery,  vii.  436 

Wilhins,  Bishop,  on  the  unity,  ix. 
464  ;  omnipotence,  ix.  499 ;  and  om 
niscience  of  God,  x.  3 

Wilks,  Rev.  S.  C.,  M.A.,  his  «  Cor 
relative  Claims  and  Duties,"  reviewed, 
viii.  121-132— object  of  the  work,  viii. 
122  —his  argument  defective,  on  the  law 
fulness  of  church  establishments,  viii. 
124 

Will  of  God,  how  connected  with 
man's  salvation,  iii.  417 — revelation  of 
the,  how  made,  ix.  11 — remarks  upon 
the,  x.  380 — on  the  notion  of  a  secret 
and  revealed  will,  xi.  301,  et  seq. 

of  man,  a  seat  of  inward  reli 
gion,  iv.  350 — how  degraded  by  the 
Calvinian  view  of  predestination,  vii. 
244— in  what  respect  it  is  not  an  inde 
pendent  principle,  vii.  253 — the  doc 
trine  of  human  accountability,  vii.  254, 
et  seq.  ;  xi.  299 — and  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  considered,  xi.  300,  et  seq., 
478,  et  seq. — that  of  philosophical  ne 
cessity,  examined,  xi.  484,  et  seq. 

Williams,  Edward,  D.  D.,  his  modi 
fied  scheme  of  Calvinism  referred  to, 
xi.  459 

Wilson,  William,  B.D.,  his  «  Illus 
tration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the 
New  Testament,"  &c.,  quoted,  vii.  24  ; 
x.  246— on  the  title  of  "  Son  of  God," 
implying  divinity,  x.  246 

Winchester  ianism,  character  and 
tendency  of,  i.  40-42— resolutely  op 
posed  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  early 
ministry,  i.  42 

Winterbotham,  Dr.,  his  "  Account  of 
the  Native  Africans,"  <fec.,  quoted,  vi. 
432 

Wisdom,  defined,  ii.  319— where  the 
Grecians  failed  in  manifesting  wisdom, 
ii.  320 — schemes  of  human,  unable  to 
ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  man, 
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fi.  487 — heavenly  wisdom,  why  termed 
"  a  tree  of  life,"  iii.  69 — of  the  divine 
oracles,  iv.  46— of  the  Gentiles,  iv.  187 
— principles  of,  taught  hy  Christ,  elu 
cidated,  iv.  187,  et  seq— of  Christ,  iv. 
450—  "wisdom from  above,"  St.  James's 
description  of,  vi.  317 — may  be  amply 
possessed,  and  the  heart  unchanged, 
vi.  344 

Wisdom  of  God,  why  the  Gospel 
is  said  to  be  the,  ii.  320 — is  exhibited 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  ii.  322  ; 
x.  56 — importance  of  the  revelation  of, 
iv.  230 — necessity  and  advantage  of 
faith  in,  iv.  230,  et  seq. — manifested  in 
the  church  and  in  individuals,  iv.  231  ; 
and  in  the  world,  iv.  232 — noticed,  ix. 
368 — definition  of  the,  x.  49  — Scrip 
ture  testimonies  to,  x.  49 — displayed 
in  creation,  x.  50 ;  by  his  acting  for 
worthy  ends,  x.  50  ;  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  divine  processes,  x.  51  ;  by  the 
variety  of  perfect  operation,  x.  52 ; 
and  in  their  connexion  and  dependence, 
x.  54 — is  shown  in  his  moral  govern 
ment,  x.  55 — is  impugned  by  the  doc 
trine  of  unconditional  election  and  re 
probation,  xi.  350 — cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  the  necessity 
of  prayer,  xii.  60 

" ,"  a  title  of  Christ, 

considered,  x.  230— views  which  the 
Jews  entertained  of  this  phrase,  x. 
231 

Witch  of  Endor,  her  character,  vi. 
110 

mtsius,  Herman,  D.  D.,  his  "  Sa 
cred  Dissertations  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,"  reviewed,  vii.  493-506— his 
remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  form, 
vii.  496 — character  of  the  work,  vii. 
498 — his  qualifications  to  write  these 
dissertations,  vii.  498  —  his  confused 
notions  of  saving  faith,  vii.  501 — his 
remarks  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spi 
rit,  vii.  503 — obscurity  of,  in  distin 
guishing  between  true  and  inefficacious 
faith,  vii.  504 — on  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  x.  118 — on 
the  phrase,  "This  day  have  I  begot 
ten  thee,"  x.  227,  et  seq. — on  the  per 
sonality  and  Deitv  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
x.  373 

Witness  of  the  Spirit,  no  new  doc 
trine,  peculiar  to  Methodism,  i.  298  ; 
xi.  268  -  Mr.  Watson's  paper  in  the 
Magazine  on  this  doctrine,  i.  299  ;  viii. 
25 1 ,  et  seq. — his  deep  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  Christian 
truth,  referred  to,  i.  300 — a  benefit 
resulting  from  the  atonement  of  Christ, 


i.  338 —philosophical  views  of,  ii.  213 
— Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  ii.  214  ; 
xi.  253— the  privilege  defined,  iv.  84 — 
the  subject  of  his  testimony,  iv.  292 — the 
only  competent  witness,  iv.  293  —how 
the  testimony  is  borne,  iv.  294  ;  xi. 
260,  et  seq. — is  direct  in  its  nature,  iv. 
295  ;  xi.  264,  et  seq. — errors  connected 
with  this  doctrine,  considered,  iv.  296 
— the  objection  that  there  is  no  cer 
tainty  of  our  being  now  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  iv.  296-298  —  the  doctrine 
of,  agreeable  to  the  words  of  Christ,  iv. 
298 — free  from  enthusiasm  and  fanati 
cism,  iv.  299 — the  notion  that  it  is  a 
privilege  belonging  only  to  some  emi 
nent  Christians,  examined,  iv.  301  ;  xi. 
257 — the  fact  that  many  discard  this 
truth,  iv.  302 — tbe  doctrine  not  con 
nected  with  an  assurance  of  final  sal 
vation,  iv.  303 — its  practical  benefits, 
iv.  303,  et  seq.— Mr.  Wesley's  early 
views  of,  v.  7— Spangenberg's  ques 
tions  to  Mr.  Wesley  on  this  doctrine, 
v.  35 — was  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
nesley,  v.  85 — Mr.  Wesley  corresponds 
with  his  brother  Samuel  on  this  subject, 
v.  86 — the  doctrine  illustrated,  v.  171- 
180;  xi.  260 — extract  from  Mr.  Wes 
ley's  sermon  on,  v.  171—175  ;  viii. 
244  ;  xi.  255 — is  not  the  Calvinistic 
assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  v.  1 75  ; 
xi.  254— essential  to  our  consolation 
and  peace,  v.  176  ;  xi.  258— consonant 
with  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  v.  177 — testimonies  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  from  Bishops  Horsley, 
Hall,  and  Brownrigg,  v.  178,  179,  396 
(n) ;  xi.  270  —  testimony  of  Calvin, 
Owen,  and  Poole,  to  the  precedence 
of,  to  the  witness  of  our  own  spirit,  v. 
182,  183,  404— a  doctrine  not  rash, 
inconsiderate,  or  enthusiastic,  v.  183 — 
the  doctrine  stated,  v.  393-395 — tes 
timony  of  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  favour  of,  v.  400-405  ;  xi. 
269,  et  seq.— held  by  the  old  Divines 
of  the  Calvin  school,  v.  405 — necessity 
and  importance  of  the  doctrine,  consi 
dered,  v.  405-408— the  doctrine,  as 
held  by  Mr.  Wesley,  defended,  v.  408- 
410 — testifies  to  man's  justified  state, 
vi.  259— the  doctrine,  as  held  by  the 
Methodists,  stated,  vii.  421,  et  seq. — 
value  of  the  doctrine,  vii.  505 — erro 
neously  stated  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cun 
ningham,  viii.  241 — inconsistency  of 
the  Clergy  in  denying  this  truth,  viii. 
242 — the  Gospel  not  fully  preached 
when  this  doctrine  is  not  inculcated, 
viii.  245 — reply  to  "  Euphronius,"  viii. 
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251-257  —  defence  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
sermon  on  this  truth,  viii.  252,  et  aeq. 
— absurd  scheme  of  those  who  impugn 
it,  viii.  243,  256 — remarks  on  the  sup 
posed  abuses  of  it,  viii.  262 — close  con 
nexion  of,  with  justification,  viii.  263 — 
reply  to  the  queries  of  "  Clerirus,"  viii. 
262,  et  seq. — second  reply  to  "  Clericus," 
viii.  272—285  — objections  against  the 
doctrine,  examined,  viii.  273,  et  scq. — 
on  inferential  testimony,  viii.  277 — 
four  opinions  on  this  subject,  alluded 
to,  xi.  255,  et  seq.  —  sentiments  of 
Mant  and  D'Oyly,  and  Thomas  Scott, 
on  the  doctrine,  xi.  256— the  opposite 
doctrine  is  destitute  of  comfort,  xi. 
258  ;  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  xi. 
259— nature  of  the  testimony,  xi.  2GO 
— the  opinions  of  Bishop  Bull  and 
Thomas  Scott,  refuted,  xi.  261 — not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  witness  of 
our  own  spirit,  xi.  261 — the  delusive 
character  of  merely  inferential  testi 
mony,  exposed,  xi.  262,  et  seq — the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  not  sufficient  evi 
dence  of  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  xi. 
264,  et  seq. — the  testimonies  of  Lu 
ther,  Bishops  Hooper,  Andrews,  and 
the  judicious  Hooker,  in  favour  of  the 
direct  witness,  x.  2G8,  269  ;  of  Usher 
and  Pearson,  xi.  270 

/Fitness  of  our  own  spirit,  cannot 
testify  to  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  iv. 
293  ;  and  why,  iv.  293 — why  conjoined 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
iv.  295 — the  nature  of  this  witness  ex 
plained,  iv.  295,  299;  xi.  260,271  — 
the  close  connexion  of,  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  illustrated,  iv.  300— term  "in 
ferential  testimony,"  defined,  v.  180 — 
proved  to  be  delusive,  v.  181 — the  indi 
rect  nature  of  this  testimony  is  posterior 
to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  v.  180-182  — importance  of,  viii. 
275 — the  two-fold  testimony,  explained, 
xi.  261 

fatnesses,  character  of  the,  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  ii.  224 

Wives,  how  obtained  in  the  east,  vi. 
69 — the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  their  husbands,  xii.  134  —  particular 
duties  of,  specified,  xii.  135 — aberra 
tions  of,  from  their  particular  duties, 
noticed,  xii.  136 

Wogan,  William,  Esq.,  on  the  name 
"  Jehovah,"  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
x.  179 

Wolff,  Joseph,  his  account  of  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  Mesopotamia,  xii.  277 

Wolftus,  on  the  eternity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  x.  308 


WoUaston,  William,  M.  A.,  his 
"  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,"  re 
ferred  to,  is.  390 — on  the  divine  unity, 
ix.  4(J3 

Womack,  Bishop,  his  "  Arcana  Dog- 
matum,"  quoted,  xi.  298,  413,  419 

Woman,  character  of,  elevated  by 
Christianity,  ix.  323 

Woodhouse-Grove  School,  object  and 
design  of  the  establishment  of,  v.  206 
— want  of  such  a  seminary  for  the  sous 
of  Methodists,  deplored,  v.  206 

Woodward,  Dr.,  his  religious  socie 
ties,  noticed,  v.  37  (n),  68  (n) 

Word  of  God,  the  Scriptures,  why 
compared  to  seed,  ii.  368 — publication 
of,  secured  in  Christian  worship,  iii. 
213 — a  powerful  means  of  resisting 
temptation,  iv.  38 — an  important  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  83 — why  termed 
"  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  iv.  436— 
converting  influence  of  the,  iv.  513 — 
the  rule  of  salvation,  iii.  170.  See 
Scriptures. 

,  how  he  becomes  a 

piacular  victim,  ii.  322 — why  our  Lord 
is  so  denominated,  ii.  432  ;  vi.  203 — 
its  personal  and  official  signification, 
ii.  433 — the  incarnation  of,  considered, 
ii.  434 — his  eternity  and  pre-existence, 
vi.  19— compared  to  a  "two-edged 
sword,"  vi.  314 — is  called  "  God,"  in 
the  highest  sense,  x.  204 — frequently 
used  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  denoting 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  x. 
268,  et  seq.  See  Logos. 

Wordsworth,  William,  D.  I).,  on 
Granville  Sharp's  law  of  criticism,  in 
reference  to  the  Greek  article,  x.  209 
— his  letters  to  G.  Sharp,  referred  to, 
x.  210 

Works,  of  salvation,  why  so  consi 
dered,  iii.  21,  447— piety,  viewed  as  a 
labour,  iii.  29 — of  God,  to  make  man 
meet  for  heaven,  iii.  162 — works  only  a 
condition  of  salvation,  v.  23'2— not  in 
cluded  in  the  import  of  the  term  "jus 
tifying  faith,"  xi.  227 — in  what  sense 
good  works  are  any  ground  at  all  of  the 
final  sentence  of  eternal  life,  xi.  245 — 
Lawson's  remarks  on  the  excellency 
of  good  works,  xi.  246 

of  charity,  how  far  to  be 

performed  on  the  Sabbath,  viii.  154, 
155;  xii.  101  — intimately  connected 
with  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  xii. 
106 

of  Christ*  why  the  whole  are 

not  recorded  in  Scripture,  ii.  235 

of  God,  infinite  wisdom  con 
spicuous  in  the,  iii.  300 — do  not  give 
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a  sufficient  indication  of  his  will  to 
man,  ix.  12,  24  •  or  of  the  duty  of  man 
to  God,  ix.  14,  24 — characterized  by 
order  and  harmony,  x.  74 

Works  of  necessity,  how  far  allow 
able  on  the  Sabbath,  viii.  155,  156 

World,  why  emptiness  is  attached  to 
worldly  good,  ii.  76 — how  a  just  es 
timate  of,  may  be  taken,  ii.  263— in 
habited  or  uuinhabited  worlds,  made 
for  the  Son,  ii.  288— political  events 
of  the,  advance  the  scheme  of  redemp 
tion,  ii.  298— small  portion  of,  blessed 
with  the  word  of  God,  ii.  369— its 
awful  state  referred  to,  ii.  369  —  a 
worldly  spirit  denned,  deliverance  from, 
promised,  ii.  457 — the  end  of,  consi 
dered,  iii.  26 — pleasures  of,  destitute 
of  comfort,  iii.  62 — in  what  respect  it 
is  lost  to  a  condemned  soul,  iii.  221  — 
why  Satan  is  termed  "  the  god  of  this 
world,"  iii.  250 — meaning  of  the  term 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  iii.  371 — unsancti- 
fied  friendship  with,  how  manifested, 
iii.  372 — loss  of,  part  of  the  sting  of 
death,  iii.  428 — the  scene  of  Mission 
ary  labours,  iii.  457-459— a  vain  re 
fuge,  iv.  31— in  what  respect  under  the 
government  of  Christ,  iv.  137 — how  it 
is  ruled  by  the  Most  High,  iv.  145 — 
principles  of  the  government  of,  taught 
by  Christ,  iv.  193 — moral  state  of  the, 
iv.  208 — conversion  of,  not  effected 
without  great  opposition,  iv.  217 — the 
conversion  of,  the  special  scheme  of  the 
Almighty,  iv.  219— how  governed  by 
Christ,  iv.  246,  et  seq.— "  citizenship 
of  the  world,"  import  of  the  phrase,  ii. 
24  ;  iv.  340 — nature  of  the  invisible 
world,  alluded  to,  viii.  445 — formation 
of,  from  chaotic  matter,  ix.  47 — con 
vulsions  of,  attributable  to  the  moral  de 
linquency  of  man,  x.  72,  et  seq. — the 
Calvinistic  restriction  of  the  term,  con 
sidered,  xi.  279— significations  of  the 
term,  occasionally  given,  xi.  281  —is 
•  never  applied  to  the  "elect"  in  Scrip 
ture,  xi.  281 — the  absurdity  of  restrict 
ing  the  term  exhibited,  xi.  282  ;  scrip 
tures  examined  which  have  been  sup 
posed  to  favour  this  restriction,  xi.  283 

"  World  to  come"  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  vi.  308 

Worldly  spirit,  a  powerful  tempta 
tion  of  Satan,  iv.  37  —  darkens  the 
heart,  iv.  140 

Worship,  fallacy  of  the  idea,  that 
the  worship  of  God  and  that  of  idols 
spring  from  the  same  principle,  ii.  482 
— of  God,  is  a  coming  to  the  altar,  iii. 
142 — true  worship  implies  a  recog 


nition  of  our  sin,  iii,  142  ;  a  liability 
to  punishment,  iii.  143;  and  that  God 
is  propitious  through  an  atonement,  iii. 
143  — a  source  of  joy,  iii.  145— brings 
into  the  presence  of  God.  iii.  145 — 
appropriates  God  to  ourselves,  iii.  14t> 
— increases  our  confidence,  iii.  146 — 
renews  assurances  of  divine  favour,  iii. 
147  ;  and  confirms  our  hope,  iii.  147 — 
one  advantage  from  union  with  the 
church,  iii.  184— its  universality,  a 
proof  of  its  divine  authority,  iii.  207 — 
nature  of  true  worship,  iii.  208 — acts 
of  worship,  iii.  209— places  of  worship, 
iii.  209— ground  and  reason  of,  iii.  210 
— importance  of,  stated,  iii.  212 — duty 
of  Christians  in  reference  to,  iii.  215 
— spiritual  worship  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  3 — part  of  the  felicity  of  hea 
ven,  iv.  16 — not  confined  to  the  tem 
ple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  482 — is  proper 
because  God  is  publicly  acknowledged, 
iv.  487  —  in  worship  we  attain  just 
views  of  ourselves,  iv.  488 — is  a  me 
dium  of  communicating  blessing,  iv. 
489 — conveys  exalted  pleasure  to  the 
soul,  iv.  490 — prepares  for  heaven,  iv. 
49 1  — how  God  is  worshipped  in  truth,  iv. 
491,  492  ;  and  in  spirit,  iv.  492— duty  of, 
not  taught  by  the  works  of  God,  ix.  14 
— the  Popish  notion  of  a  superior  and 
inferior  worship  considered,  x.  331, 
ft  seq. 

Worship,  Christian,  influence  of,  on 
the  West  Indian  negroes,  ii.  1 1 1-1 13— 
general  effects  produced  by  the  public 
worship  of  God,  ii.  410— special  advan 
tages  of  the  publicity  of  divine  wor 
ship,  ii.  411  —  moral  consequences 
resulting  from,  ii.  412 — to  be  accepta 
ble,  must  be  spiritual,  ii.  467  ;  of  faith, 
ii.  468  ;  and  with  purity,  ii.  468 — the 
worship  of  idols  does  not  arise  from  the 
same  principle,  ii.  482— a  coming  to 
the  altar  of  God,  iii.  142 — peculiar 
character  of,  iv.  126— effects  and  con 
sequences  of,  iv.  127 

paid  to  Christ,  considered, 

x.  315,  et  seq. — by  his  disciples,  estab 
lished,  x.  315,  et  seq. — was  not  the 
prostration  paid  to  civil  governors,  x. 
317_by  heavenly  beings,  x.  322  — 
proved  by  the  various  doxologies  of 
Scripture,  x.  327  ;  and  the  testimonies 
of  heathen  writers,  x.  329 — the  Apos 
tles  defended  from  the  charge  of  idola 
try  in  worshipping  Christ,  x.  330,  et 
seq. 

Wrath,  existence  of,  in  God,  denied 
toy  Socinianism,  considered,  xi.  40,  et 
seq. — its  nature,  xi.  41  -  not  a  passion 
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or  desire  of  revenge  in  God,  xi.  43 — 
vessels  of,  to  be  distinguished  from  ves 
sels  unto  dishonour,  xi.  324 

Writing,  taught  in  Sabbath-schools, 
a  desecration,  viii.  155;  xii.  101 — on 
hieroglyphical  writing,  viii.  159,  et  seq. 


Y. 


Yoke,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "My 
yoke  is  easy,"  iii.  253 —why  Chris 
tianity  is  compared  to,  iii.  254 — the 
easy  nature  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  de 
scribed,  iii.  256 — misery  of  those  who 
reject  it,  iii.  256 

Young,  Dr.,  his  labour  on  the  Ro- 
setta  stone,  viii.  163  ;  his  account  of 
the  deciphering  of,  viii.  164,  et  seq. — 
his  success  in  hieroglyphical  researches, 
viii.  166 

,  Sir  William,  his  "Papers 

relating  to  the  West  Indies,"  referred 
to,  vi.  460 

Youth,  religious  education  of,  consi 
dered,  ii.  41-64 — interest  which  our 
Saviour  took  in  children,  ii.  42 — ample 
provision  made  by  Christianity  for  the 
education  of,  ii.  43  — truths  which 
ought  to  be  instilled  into  them,  ii.  44— 
50 — bondage  of  corruption  displayed  in, 
iii.  134  —time  of,  a  day  of  visitation,  iv. 
7 — tendency  in,  to  infidelity,  accounted 
for,  iv.  470 — evil  of  educating  youth  tq 
the  ministry  as  a  profession,  irrespec 
tive  of  piety,  vii.  185 


Z. 


Zabii,  a  description  of  the,  vii.  521 


Zeal,  the  church  of  Christ  tc  be  di 
tinguished  by,  iii.  276 

Zechariah,  his  prophecy  concernii 
the  Messiah,  iii.  163,  et  seq. —  chara 
ter  of,  as  a  Prophet,  iii.  471 — chron 
logical  order  of  his  prophecy,  vi.  168- 
its  peculiar  character,  vi.  168 

Zendavesta,  account  of  the,  ix.  53 

Zephaniah,  the  chronological  order  o 
his  prophecy,  vi.  167 — its  peculiar  cha 
racter,  vi.  167 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  erroneous  no 
tions  he  entertained,  v.  82 — his  decla 
ration  in  regard  to  the  Wesleys,  v.  14 

Zion,  uses  to  which  the   term  is  aj. 
plied   in   Scripture,   iii.    163— in   wl 
respect  the  strong  hold   of  the   Jew 
iii.  178 — a  prophetic  representation  of 
the    church  of    Christ,  iii.    275 ;    and 
of  which   it   is   a   significant   type,  i 
421 

Zodiac,  of  Dendera,  referred  to,  v 
343 — Dr.    Richardson's     opinion    co 
cerning,   vii.    343  — an   article   in   tl 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  respectin 
alluded    to,    vii.     343 — sentiment    o 
Champollion  on  the,    vii.   343 — Biot's 
calculation  on  the,  vii.  343— that  said 
to  be  discovered  in  the  temple  of  Esneh, 
alluded  to,  viii.  185 

Zoroaster,  an  account  of,  ix.  53 — 
cause  of  his  success  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  Persia,  ix.  54 — from  whence 
he  derived  his  information,  ix.  56 — an 
instance  of  God's  mercy  to  the  Gen 
tile  world,  ix.  57  — the  writings  of, 
extant  among  the  Parsees  in  India,  ix. 
57 


THE     END. 
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